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PREFACE, 


Towards tlio ond of 1893, I was invited by some of the leading members of the Muhammadan Edu- 
tional Conference to deliver a Lecture in Hindustani on the rise, development, progress, and present 
condition of English Education in India with special reference to the Muhammadans. 1 accordingly 
delivered a somewhat elaborate Lecture which occupied two entire sittings of the Eighth Session of the 
Conference on the 28th December 1893, in the Central Hall of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, 
Aligarh, where more than 600 of the Members from all parts of India had assembled. Nearly 2,000 copies 
of that lecture have been distributed among the members and circulated during the last year. I was again 
requested by them to deliver, in contiuuaiion of my lecture, another discourse dealing with the present 
rate of progress of English education among the Muhammadans and their future prospects m this respect. 
I accordingly delivered my second lecture during the Ninth Session of that Conference, which assembled 
at Aligarh in December last. These two lectures form tlie substi-atum of this work, but their substance 
has undcjrgone much alteration and amplification, and many important Statistical Tables, and extracts from 
the original sources and authorities relied on, have boon added to render this work a useful book of 
information and reference for those interested in the cause of English education in India. 

This w'ork has no claims to originality, as my object has not been to write a book of my own, in the 
shape of an essay or dissertation, but to furnish a full history of the early origin, gradual growth, internal 
development, and present condition of English education among the Natives of India, together with the 
various phases of policy which it has uiidorgom*, and the various measures which have been adopted, 
from time to time, in this behalf, by the (xovernment. The importance t»f the subject may be said to bo 
universally recognized, and it frequently forms the theme of essays or articles in the periodical literature of 
the day. But, 1 think, it may, without exaggeration, he said, that the means of obtaining accurate informa- 
tion as to the facts and figiirei connected with the subject are very inaccessible, and so scattered among 
Parliamentary Blue-books and Oflicial Ihqiorts, that no ordinary reader can be expected to afford the time, 
trouble, and expense* of collecting such a vast mass of materials to enable liim to m.utor the subject and 
form an opinion of his own in regard to a matter of such acknowledged importance to the moral, social, 
and political progress of India in the future. 

In 1838, Sir Charles E. Trev’^elyan, then a young member of the Bengal Civil Service, published an 
essay on the Education of the People of India, not long after the controversy, lH*twoen the supporters of 
Oriental Learning on the one hand and the advocates of English Education on the <ither, had been decided 
in favour of the latter by Lord Macaulay’s celebrated Mmutc of 2nd February 1835, which was adopted 
by Lord William Bentinck^s Government in its Resolution of the 7th March 1835. The essay is very in- 
teresting and instructive, as setting forth the contending arguments of the two parti(*s, and as describing 
the earliest phases of the history of Englisli education. But the work has long been out of date and out 
of print. There is also another essay on Education in India, in the form of a letter to the Marquis of 
Ripon, when Viceroy and Governor-General of India, written by Dr. John Murdoch, LL. D., Indian Agent 
of The Christian Vernacular Education Society for India, and published at Madras in 1881. More recent 
is the Le Bas Prize Essay for 1890, on the history and prospects of British Education in India, written 
by Mr. F. W. Thomas, Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, printed and published at that place in 
1891. I became acquainted with it only when nearly the whole mauuscript of this work had gone 
to the Press. The Essay is very interesting, and an able exposition of views entertained by the essayist. 
Pamphlets and articles on the subject of English education in India have also boon written at different 
times, dealing with isolated points or Sectarian subjects ; but such compositions are only transitory and 
are not intended to supply the requirements of a permanent source of historical and statistical information 
upon the important subject of English education in India, taken as a whole and in its various aspects. 

The present work has a different object for its aim. It seeks to avoid all controversial discussion or 
polemical arguments. Its aim is to narrate as fully, clearly, and simply as possible all the various facts, 
opinions^ and measures which any person, interested in the cause of English education in India, would like 
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to know in order to form his own opinion or adopt measures for promoting that education in the future. 
For this reason no facts or Statistics have been stated in this work without reference to Parliamentary 
Blue-books or Oflficial ttoports, and wherever reference to Government Resolutions, or Minutes recorded by 
Statesmen, has been found necessary, 1 have preferred to give ample extracts rather than only the sub- 
stance and purport of their opinions. The figures and statistics have invariably been taken from University 
Calendars, or other authoritative official publications, thougli, for the sake of the reader^s convenience 
and exposition of the subject, the figures thus obtained have been considerably manipulated in presenting 
Tabular Statements adapted to the purposes of this work. 

The subject of primary and secondary Englisli education has been only indirectly touched upon in 
this work. Such education though important in itself is so comjiletely bUmded with Vernacular education 
that any attempt to do justice to it would unduly enlarge tho si/o of this work, and would render it more in 
the nature of a Departnioutal publication than a book for the general reader interested in the broad 
subject of Knglish education, its past, present, and future, with reforonee to its moral, social, and political 
bearings upon the welfare of the jieople of India. High English education is, therefore, the main theme 
of this work, and it is only as subsidiary thereto that Euglihli secondary education and its statistics have 
also been mentioned where reference to them has been considered necessary. 

The subject of English education among the European, Eurasian, and Native Christian population of 
India rests for its discussion upon considerations so materially different from those affecting tho advance of 
European enlightenment among tho Natives of India, whether Hindus or Muhammadans, that it was 
excluded expressly from the consideration of the Indian Education Commission of 1882, of wliich I had 
tho honour of being a Member. For similar reasons 1 have limited the scope of this work to the subject 
of English education, as affecting the main bulk of the native population which eoimists of Hindus and 
Muhammadans, though in tho former term, Sikhs, Jains and other similar sects, denominating tlieraselvos 
Hindus, have also been included, llie Buddhists, who are almost entirely limited to Burma, and the 
smaller sections of the population play no important part in liigh English education, but statistics relating 
to them are included in the general official r(‘turTis w'lierevor these have been (juoted. 

Again, English education, especially of the higher typo, has made no perco])til)le jin.grcss among the 
Native female population of India, in IVcsulcncy towns a few Native >()ung ladii's have jmrsiied the 
University course, but their number is so iiifinitc'simally small that it is intangible in an\ general calcula- 
tion of tho statistics of high English education, whilst tins work is not concerned with Vernacular educa- 
tion. Female education therefore has not b(‘eii included among the subjects of this work. 

According to the census of 181)1, liie Hindu ])opulation of India amounted to 207,731,727, and the 
Muhammadan to 57 ,321 ,1(3 1 . I'ho two Communities \ bus form tlio mam bulk of the Indian population which, 
including all sects, has been stated in tho (rcneral Report of the Census (page 171), to amount to 287,223,431 
bearing a ratio to the population of the world, as at present computed, of about one-fifUi, and being the 
largest ayipertaining to any single country with the exce])tion of China. The Hindus therefore form the 
vast majority of tho Indian population, but among others, by far the largest minority consists of Muham- 
madans thougli their proportion varies in <liffereut Provinces. As predecessors of tho British in the 
supremacy of Inuia, as also m point of their numerical strength, as well as social and political conditions, 
the educational interests of this community, which numbers more than the German-speaking jiopulation of 
Europe, cannot bo considered insignificant. To quote the words of Lord Macaulay in his celebrated 
speech* in the House of Commons : “ Her Majesty is the ruler of a larger heathen population than the 
world ever saw collected under the sceptre of a Christian sovereign since the days of the Emperor Theo- 
dosius. What the conduct of rulers in such circumstances ought to bo is one of tho most important moral 
questions, one of tho most important political questions, that it is possible to conceive. There are subject 
to the British rule in Asia a hundred millions of people who do not profess the Christian faith. Tho 
Muhammadans are a minority : but their importance is much more than proportioned to their number : for 
they are an united, a zealous, an ambitious, a warlike class.” 

These words were spoken so long ago as the 9th of March, 1843, since which time the British Empire 
in India has greatly expanded, Her Majesty has become the ruler of many more scores of millions and 

* On the Gates of Bomnaath. 
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fills the nniqne position of being the Sovereign of a larger Muhammadan population than any other 
monarch in the world including even the Sultan of Turkey. According to the G-enoral Report of the 
Census of jl891 (at p. 174), the Musalman population of the world has been roughly estimated at various 
amounts from 70 to 90 millions, so that whatever the real figure may be between those limits, the 
Indian Empire contains a largo majority of the followers of the Proj)liet.’^ Tliis circumstance should 
never bo lost sight of in considering any measures affecting the general welfare mid prosperity of India, 
and attention has been invited to it hero to explain the reason why a considerable port, ion of this ork 
has been devoted to giving an accurate delineation of the state of English education among Muliam- 
madans and the great and urgent need which still exists for promoting it by spoeial elTorts in that com- 
munity. Upon the question, whether the present condition of English education among Mnhamnindaris and 
the rates at which it has recently been progressing are satisfactory^, much misH]i]irt'lienHion (exists, although, 
since the Education Commission of 1882, the Official Reports of the Ednciitional Dc'partrnent are required 
to devote a separate section to this subject every year. As an illiistnition of such misapprehension tin* 
following passage may bo quoted from Mr. F. W. Thomas’ Essay, to wliich reference has already been 
made. He says (at page 143) : — 

-'The education of the Muhammadans can now scarcely be snnl to need Hp(*ci;il oiieourageinent. In 
1881-82, the scholars of this religion were in number less than a fourth of the Hindus. In J8H7-H8, they 
iiuniber over a third, and the proportion of Miilianimadmi scholars is greater thiin tlie proportion of 
Muhammadan population. How far the Hontiinents of Musalmans towards their rulers have changed, is 
perhaps uncertain. Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, who was one of the chief jiromotc'rs of tlu‘ o Juration move- 
ment among his co-roligionists, lias ahvays been very favouraldy inclined lowanlK the English and towards 
English edui'iition. IJis great services liave long been recognizi‘d by the (Jov'iu’nnienl ; but tlie effect on 
the general body of MiiliamTiiadans is undetermined.” 

Sueli views are so plausible that they frequently find currency not only among Hu* European officers 
of Cioveriiment and other educationists, but also among the Muhammadans tlieni.^el vck, leading to a feeling 
of Bolf-siifficiency and satisfaction at the prospects of Ihiglisli edueation in that eomiiiundy . But sueli 
ojnnions, tliongh they cannot be denounced as misrejiresmitations, are so vague and gmienil tlmi they 
become delusive for want of precision. The incessant efforts of v^ir Syed Almiad Eran ami Ins fellow- 
workers for spreading English education among Muhammadans, during more than a quarter of a. century, 
have no doubt had beneficial effects on the Muhammadan ])opnhition of that pari of llppor India of winch 
Aligarh, where the Muhiimmadan Anglo-Oriental C(>llege is sit uate, may In* said tt) bi* t In' geographical 
centre, namely, the North-Western Provinces, Rohilkhand, Oudh, Beliar, lhin|ab,and such poi tions of the 
Rajputana territories as are easily accessible by railways. Bui though the gt*ii(‘ral effi'ct-.s of the educa- 
tioual movement, represented by the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College and tlic^ MiiliaTinnadan Educa- 
tional Conference, may have been felt far and wide, the Provinces included in the Presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay, as well as Bengal, Assam, and Burma, arc so remote from the centre of the movement that its 
effects cannot fail to bo very faint. 

Again, in considering educational questions with reference to t.ho Mulmmmadan population, it^ia 
supremely important to bear in mind the distinction between the various classes and grades of education 
included within the scope of the Department of Public Instruction. It has nevt^r been the crying com- 
plaint of the Muhammadans that they have been backward eitlier in vernacular or jirimary education or 
oven in the higher kind of education of the Oriental type. A knowledge f)f the Muhammadan Vernaculars 
has always been prevalent among that community, and the MahUihs oi' Pnmnry schools teaching the Koran 
and elements of Persian and Arabic, are scattered all over the country, and the higher grades of Muham- 
madan learning are still taught and cultivated by eminent Mu'idris, here and there, who cliargo no fees and 
devote their lives to advancing Muhammadan learning from motives of piety and r"‘ligi()ri. In respect of 
the elementary stages of English education, also, tho Muhammadans liavo during recent years made a 
satisfactory advance ; but such education is not sufficiently pursued further by them up to tho higher 
grades of English standards, and falls far short of meeting the social, economicnl, and political needs of 
their population under the exigencies of the British Rule. For any tangible social economical and poli- 
tical effects on a community, the spread of higher English education is necessary in India, whilst it is 
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obriouB that for all the higher walk* of life under the British Rule a competent knowledge of the English 
language is now indispensable. 

The general advance of the Muhammadans in India is therefore dependent upon the progress of high 
English education among them^ and in the Chapters of this work, specially devoted to the subjeoti 
the question of the spread of I^nglish education among them has been extricated from the confusion which 
arises from taking the statistics of all classes of education en massef and deducing general conclusions from 
such jumbled statistics. For the purpose of precisely showing the facts, many Tabular Satements have 
been prepared from official figures, and coloured Diagrams have been inserted to illustrate the great 
backwardness of the Muhammadans in high English education. It will be seen, for instance, from the 
abstract Tabular Statement, at page 194 of this work, that during the 36 years of University education, 
from 1858 to 1893, inclusive, the aggregate number of Hindu and Muhammadan graduates in the various 
Faculties of tlie Indian Universities amounted to 15,627, of which only 546 were Muhammadans, yielding 
a percentage of only 3-5 instead of 2375, which is the percentage of Muhammadans in the total Hindu 
and Muhammadan population. Again, from the calculations shown in the Tabular Statement at page 198, 
it will be observed that in tho matter of University Degrees, the Muhammadans are still so backward that 
even according to tho higlioat rate of progress yet achieved by them, more than half a century is still 
necessary for raising the percentage of Miiliammadaii graduates up to the level of the pereoritago of 
their co-religionists in the total Hindu and Muhammadan population of India. 

Again, a general impression prevails even in high quarters, and among educationists in general, that, 
although ill the [uist the Muhammadans wore backward in English education, they have during recent 
years boon making vt3ry satisfactory progress, leaving no further room for anxiety, or need of any excep- 
tional effort or special (uicouragomeut. To expose the groat fallacy of such views, is tho injiiii object of tho 
latter juirt of Chapter XXX (pages 19G to 198), and of tho whole of Chapter XXXI, which shows the present 
rate of tho progress of English education among Muhammadans in Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
their future prospects in this respect (vide pp. 201 to 205). From the calculations contained in the Tabular 
Statements, at pages 198, 203 and 205, it will appear : firsty that the approximate number of years still 
required to raise the percentage of Muhammadan graduates in the Indian Universities to the level of the 
proportion of MuliainmadaTis in the total Hindu and MuliaTumadan population vanes m different Faculties 
of loanuug; but taking all the University Faculties together, tho Muhammadans are no 1(3SB than 53 years, 
or more than half a century, beliiiid their fellow-countrymen; secondly j that they are no less than 45 years 
behind their compatriots in the matter of English education in Arts Colleges ; and thirdly, that oven in 
English Secondary Schools their backwardness is prominent, and the dolicieucy cannot bo expected to be 
made up in loss than 10 years, even according to tho most favourable calculations based upon the highest 
rate of progress yet achieved by Muhammadans during any period. Thus the higher the standard of 
education the more prominent becomes the backwardness of Muhammadans, — a matter which seriously 
affects their economical, social, and political welfare and prospects as subjects of the British Empire in India. 

Another matter of supreme importance, in connection with tho subject of the spread of English edu- 
cation among Muhammadans, deserves to be mentioned here. In estimating the proportionate progress 
of the Muhammadans in English education, the usual method adopted in Official Boports is to compare the 
percentage of M uhammadans in tho total general population with tho percentage of Muhammadan students 
reading in English Colleges and Schools, and the backwardness of tbe Muhammadans is estimated according 
to the deiicicucy in their percentage among the total number of students in such educational institutions. 
This method of calculation which has passed into fashion, has also been adopted in this work in Chapter 
XXX T which deals with the present rate of the progess of English education among Muhammadans, and 
their future prospects. But, in truth, much fallacy lurks in this method of calculation, when the past 
political history of the Muhammadans and their present social and economical condition and position in the 
population of India is duly borne in mind. Mr. J. A. Baines of the Indian Civil Service, in his vei^ in- 
teresting, able, and lucid General Report on the Census of India in 1891, after noticing (at page 6), '' the 
very high proportion in all parts of the country of the population living by agriculture,^' goes on to say : 

Taking it as a whole, about two^thirds, and indirectly perhaps nearly three^fourths, of the community are 
wholly or partially dedicated to Mother Earth, and in this case the uniformity is real, not merely nominal/' 
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This significant fact should never be lost sight of in considering the import of any great political, social, or 
educational measure adopted for the prosperity of India. India is essentially an agricultural country, and 
discussions relating to the spread of English education in general, and high English education in particular, 
do not apply to agriculturists, but to the Urban population to whom English Colleges and Secoudary 
Schools, established in cities and towns, are naturally most accessible. Tins fact is all the more important 
in connection with forming an estimate of the progress of English education among Muhammadans, owing 
to their past history and politico-economical position in the Indian Empire. From a practical poirit of 
view also, the significance of the distinction between the percentage of the Muhammadans in the total 
population of India (including agriculturists), and their percentage in the Urhan pofmlation is prorninout, 
and worthy of serious consideration. Mr. Bamos, in his General Report on the Cousus of India in 1891, 
(at page 175), goes the length of suggesting that so far as regards the large and huf c'rogcneous class of 
urban Musalmans found all over the country, it is possible that that growth may have been actually im- 
peded by the difficulty found in getting a living under the new conditions of British rule. For the mini- 
mum of literary instruction required now as a passport to even the lower grades of middle-class public 
employ is decidedly higher than it used to be, whilst the progress ol learning amongst this class of Musal- 
maus has not proportionately advanced, and with tlie comparatively small number of recruits for the army, 
police, and menial offices, that is now found sufficient, few outlets remain availnble.’' 

It seems, therefore, cltiar, both in view of the past history of the Mnhanimadans and their present’ 
social, political, and economical condition, that the proportion of the Muhammadans in the Urban pojmla- 
tioii, rather than their percentage in the total population of India, fs tJie best standard for testing their 
progress in Finglish education. Attention to this important matter has been invited at j^ages 181 and 20t) and 
207 of this work, and the calculations have been illustrated by Diagram VI, inserted opjiosito lo page 200 ; 
whilst the general backwardness of Muhammadans in the University Examinations, with rt'fiu'ence to their 
percentage in tlio general total population in 1891, is illustratiul by Diagram 1 1, inserted opposite to 
page 207, It will, however, not bc out of place hero to give a succunct view ol the eomlition of English 
education among Muhammadans ri 1891-92, which is the latest p(*riod of which stat irtt le.s are available, and 
to draw attention to the signific>ant difference between the p(*r(Hmtage of the Miihaniuiadans in iho general 
total population, and their percentage in the Urban population according to the* (Viis’i of 1891. For tins 
purpose the following Table has been prepared from the Tabular StateinentH at page 1 77 and 181, as well 
as 201 and 2011 of this work — the ligurcs ui all those Tables having been taken from DtJieial Iteports ; — 
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It will thus appear from the preceding Table that, backward as the condition of the Muhammadans 
is in English education with reference to their proportion in the general total population of India, their 
decadence is even much more deplorable when the agricultural population of India (to whom English 
education does not apply) is excluded, and the percentage of Muhammadans in the Urban population is 
taken into consideration. It is obvious, therefore, that if a forecast of the prospects of the Muhammadans in 
the matter of English education, especially of the higher typo, were to be prepared by calculating the 
approximate number of years required to raise the percentage of Muhammadan students in English 
Colleges and schools to the level of the percentage of the Mulianimadans in the Urban population, the 
results of the calculation woiild be even more lamentable tlian the calculations, in Chapter XXXI, 
which have been nmtlo with reference to the percentage of the Muliammadans in the tot'A^l population. 

Cl<»sely connected with the spread of hhjglish education in India, and almost its soqucnco and outcome, 
are the subjects of the Liberty of the Vi-ess, the employment of the Natives in the higher ranks of the 
Public Service, and the growth of Kcpreseiitativo Institutions, such as Municipalities, District and Local 
Boards, and Legislative Councils. A historical narrative of the facts and statistics connected with these 
subjects, would no doulit bo intcnisting, and, it would afford a fit opportunity for discussing, with 
reference to facts and figures, how far the English systems of suffrage by representation, and selection of 
candidates for Public Service liy open compe^tition, are applicable to flie social, religious and political 
conditions of India, where, in addition to the mill til arioiis diversities of race and creed, considerable 
difficulties are liable to arise in coiiseipieuco of the vast dis])arity which exists in the matter of high 
English education among vaiious sections of the })(>pulation, f‘spi'cially between the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans, [t is for the statesmen and politicians to consider how far the priiiruples of rejireseiita- 
tive Government are applicable, to a country like India, where diversities of race and religion are coiri- 
plicaiecl with the further difficulties arising from vast disparity not only in point of numbers of the 
population but also in ])oiut of tin* standards of educatuni achieved by the various nationalities of tlie 
people. Even the inodoru demi-god of democracy, re]mblicanism and r(‘pres(*nia.tivo Government, Jasrph 
MazzinI, lu his celebrated work, '' On the Diiiics of does not lose siglit ol the combi, ions requi.siti‘ 

for the a])plicatioTi of representative priiicijiles of Goveriimenl ; and wliilst dwidlitig upon the national 
demand : Wr m‘lc a common education he doen not forget in adtiressiiig his r(‘aders, in language which ho 
calls words of conviction, matured by long years of study, of experience, and of sorrow,*’ to caution 
them m the following terms : — 

“ Doubtless universal suffrage^ is an excellent thing. It is tlio only l(»gal moans by which a peoph' may 
govern itself without risk of continual violent crises LTmvcraal suffrage in a eountry govornocl by a 
common faith is the expression of the national will ; but in a country deju’ived of a common liebef, what 
can it be but the mere expression of the interests of those numerically the stronger, to tlio oppression of 
all the rest ? ** 

The comparative spread of higher English education among the two most imiiortant sections of the 
population of India is therefore, even more important than purely educational discussions, and Chapter 
XXX of this work has therefore been devoted to a general survey of the comparative statistics of high 
English education among Hindus and Muhammadans from the earliest time of the establishment of the 
Indian Universities, in 1857, to the end of the year 1893, covering a period of 36 years. Calculations have 
been made in that Chapter with refoixmce to the Census of 1881, because the statistics of that Census are 
better adapted for testing results of high English education, (which ordinarily requires a course of study 
extending over ten or twelve years), than the statistics of the Census of 1891, The proportiou between 
the two populations, however, has uudergone no change during the interval, und there can be no fallacy 
in drawing conclusions for purposes of comparison as to the spread of high English education in the two 
communities, whichever Census be taken as the basis of calculation. In the next Chapter, XXXI, relating 
to the present rate of the progress of English education among Muhammadans, and its future prospects, 
the statiaticB of the Census of 1891, have been taken into account, with reference to the figures contained 
m the Official Education Reports. Among these, the most important are Sir Alfred CrofEs Review of 
Education in India in 1886, and Mr. A. M. Nashua Second Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Edu- 
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In Chapter XXXTI (at pp. 208-13) of this work the latest available statistics of the general spread of 
English education in India, have been extracted from the General Report of the Census of India in 1891 
by Mr. J. A. Baines, and the Tabular Statements given there show in detail the statistics of the extent 
of the English language among various classes of the population. From that Table it will appear that the 
entire number of literates in India, at the time of the Census, was 120,71,249, of whom only 5,37,811 
were returned as knowing English (including Europeans, Americans, and Eurasians), and in regard to 
these figures, the following remarks of Mr. Baines (at page 224- of Ins Report) must be kept in view ; — 

' The return of those who know English shows a ratio of 4'4 per cent, on the total literates. We must 
subtract, however, the Eurojieans and Eurasians from the account, which then amounts to 3’2 only, or r4 in 

every thousand of the community The entire number retiiriiod as knowing English, 

including Europeans and Eurasians, was 537,811, or 38(J,()32, if tlie foreign element be excluded. This, too, 
includes a certain jirojiortion of those* who are not yet emaiici})ated from their studies.^’ Of this aggregate 
amount, 386,032, which is tlu* number of the Englisli-knowiiig Natives of India, only 15,627 have taken 
degrees during the last 36 years of the Indian Universities, and out of this last number, the number of 
Muhammadan graduates was only 5 Mi, From these figures it may be judged how far English education, 
(won in its wid(^st sense, has sju-oad in India, notwitlistnnding lUMirly a century of more or less 
energetic oll'orts in its IjcliaO' ; how fur the small English-knowung H(^ctn)n can be said to be enpabh* of 
representing the thoughts, feelings, and aspirations of tlie vast mass of nearly 287 millions which inhabit 
India (acicording to the Census of I89J , aiid also how far modern democratic institutions, which rely for 
their success iii Jmlui n|)on the progress of English ideas (»f enlightiuimeiil/ and social and political advance- 
ment, arc suitc'd io the ]ucs(‘nt ccmditions of the Indian population Attention has been invited here to 
these broad fads of English education in India as lhi*y will Ih* inU'rosLing alike to the statesman, the 
politician, the ediicati<uiisl and the philanthrojiist who may lie concenuMl in the iiresent wedfare and future 
destinies of the Indian Eiujure. 

In concbisioii, I gladly acknowh'dgc' my obligations to the eminent stat('smen and authors from whose 
works 1 liave bori'owt^d a,ui|d(‘ e.,lrachs, to make their vunvs u])on iJu^ im])orta-nt subjei‘t of English educa- 
tion in India ca-sily accessibl(‘ to thi* reader 1 have also much jileasurc in e\'pr(?ssing my liest thanks to 
my worthy Ineiid Ihihii dadav Fliandra ( hakravarti, M. A., Frofi^ssoi* of Mathematics ir the Muhammadan 
Anglo-Oruuital (’oll(‘ge at Aligai-li, to wdiose mathematical talent and labour I am indebted for the olahoratn 
calcidatu 'US LNUitained in 1 lie' 'Pabular Stat(Miients in Cliajitcr XXX ol this work, and also f(»r the ready 
assistance wliicli he li;'- kiiidlv eiveii me in connecuon with other slat istics wlicm‘ver 1 have had occa- 
sion to c(uisult bun 

Amcjaimi, ^ 

Mnrrh, I HU-") ) 


Syku MAiiMotm. 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The oriijin, use .uid iniifjreHh of Ijiifflisli oducatiou in Indui, and il.s ^'railunl develojnnent into an important 
Tbo subject proposed. branch ol tne administration of the State, eonstitnie one of tho most sijfni- 

not only in the alllMl.‘^ of India, but in the history of the 
Civilized world. "Tiir JlntisIiruIcMii India IS the most wonderful phonoiinMion tin- world Ims ever seon. That 
a rare liviiif^MU a diKtaiii 10^10x1, di Her from ns in lan^lu^^Mn iinniruTH, in reli|;joii,— in slifn l, in all tliat 
<listinj;(niH]n s the iiiliabitants of one country from those of another, should triiiriijih o\er the hsiiTii'rs which nature 
h.is yilficod ill its way, and unite undei one sceptre the various jieojihs of tins vast continenl, is in itself 
wonderful enough Tint lhat tln^), who Inuanhiis become tho masters of this soil, should rule its inhabitants, 
not vvitli those leelim^s and irioiiives ivhu'h inspired the conijuerors of tlio ancient world, hnt sh i‘;ld make it, the 
fiist pi iiKijile of their ^nvernnienti to advance the happiness ol the milljoiis of a snhji'ct race, l\y establishing 
jieace, by administeiMin; justiee, liy spreading education, by introdiicjn^^ the comforts of life which modern 
civilization has bestowed upon maniviiid, is to us a irniiiifestatiun of tlie Iiand of Jb-ovidonee, and an assni'aiiec of 
lon^T life to the union of India with Eiii^laiid.” 


buch wore tlie wortls employed in an Address yircseiited to Ijord Lytton, when V»fM‘roy of India, on 
Its importance. .lannary, 1 S 77 , on the oeeasionof his layin^jf the foiindalioii stone of tho 

Mahoinedaii An^lo-Orieiital Colleyi[e at Alipirh, a few days iiflei* tlie Imperial 
AHsemblajre at l^elhi, held in honour of Her Majesty’s iissumjiiinu of the title of ''EttrprisH of The 

words of tho Address, w^heii seriously considered, have f^reater hii^nificance than the ti”'ui*ntive laTif^uajfC of 
Oiiental ibetoric. Of all the measures wJiicli the British rule lias adojited for the iiiateriiil and moral jiio^ress 
and prosperity of India, none is more important or more endurin^^ in its moral, social, and politienl effects than 
the inauguration of the policy of imparting knowledge of the English language, liteniturc, and sciences to tho 
people of India. The policy is unique in its nature ; it has never been tried 011 such a gn*aud scale by any other 
nation, within the range of ancient or modem liistory, and, indeed, though more than half a century old, has not 
yet passed the stage of experiment. That the spread of English education among tlie people of India has already 
pioduced a vast effect upon their religious, moral, social, and ])olitical ideas and aspirations, cannot be tlenied 
by any one acquainted with the country. Noi* can it he denied, that, in all these respects, the spread of English 
education will produce even greater consequencefl, and more potent effects, uyion the moral and material, social and 
political, condition of India in the approximate futui*e. But so fai’ h-h tho present writer is aware, no attemjit has 
yet been made by any author to describe, with requisite accuracy of detail, in what manner the policy of Hjireading 
ednoation in India originated; what were the objects with which it was inaaguratod ; what were the principles 
upon which it proceeded in its gradual development ; how it has steadily made progress, and what its general 
outcome has been, with reference to such statistical results as are within tho reach of an hietoripal account. 
Writers upon the general histoiy of British India are naturally more concerned with battles and treaties, conquests 
and anne^tiona, measares a^ fiscal administrations, than with a subject auph ai the spread of 
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English education among the people of India. They could not be expected to spare time, or find space, fat a 
subject which, however important and enduring its effects may be, presents so slow and gradual a growth as to 
escape the notice of the writers of political history, and, not unfrequcntly, the attention even of the statesmen who 
arc naturally more concerned with the urgent work of present administration than with the past history of any 
special branch of the administrative policy. Thus, whilst even the best histones of India are entirely, or almost 
ontmdy, silent upon the subject of the rise and progress of English education in India, the official and other 
ir.formntion upon the subject ia so scattered among Departmental Blue-books and Parliamentary Papers, that 
no onlinary reader, however deeply intoT*CBtod, can bo expected to find easy access to those records, oi- to spare 
time to arrange the main facts, and leading features and statistics of the subject of his interest. The need for 
a book which would furnish ready information upon such an important subject seems to be gi’owing with the 
adVaiico of Phiglisli education, and the growth of iutcllectual and ])olitical tlioiight among the people of India ; 
and the present work is an attempt to supply such a need. 

It will be readily observed, tliat in accoiniilisliiug the task thus set before mo, a considerable jiortion of ibis 

work must bo devoted to describing the eai-l^ history of the origin and objects 

Its Arrangoment 

of P]iiglisli education in India ; the motives witli wliicdi it was undcrtaki'ii, and 
the principles upon wliich it has proceeded in its gi-adnal advanccunont ; the establishment f)f eollcges and sc1km)1h, 
as individual eiforts in behalf of English odueation ; the development of a systeiii of education, and the organization 
of the Department r)f l^iihlic Instruction, as a branch of the State administration in India It -will then be 
necessary to pursue the suhjeel further, hy giving an aecxuint of the Indian Universities, and asec'rfaining the 
actual statistical results of Uie ]irogrosH of high English odueation, nndor the system ado})te(l by those Universities 
during the last thirty-six years, that is, from th(‘ir estahlishment siina* 1857, down to the present period, ending 
with the year IHIKI. And in dealing with this part of flie subject, it will bo my duty t«) introduce, not an 
invidious, but a friendly, comparison liotwecn tho progress of high English education among the Hindus and 
the Mahomedaiis, respeetividy, giving proininenee to such facts and figures as may enable those interested in the 
intolh'cf ual and moral growth, and the social and ])olitieal widfare of the Mahomedans of India, to form soini* 
ajiproxiinato ostimafe of the futun* prosjieets of that eommnnity, and the means wliieh may be adojited for 
ihoir amelioration and prosperity, as eoiiiented and loyal subjects of the British rule in India 


CHAPTER II. 


EAllhY POLICY OPl’OSEI) TO THE TNTRODUcnMON OF ENGLISH El)U(L\TlON IN INDIA. 

Mil CHAKLLS GRANT’S TRKATLSE, WRITTEN IN J7!)2-97, A.l)., ON THE MORAL 
AND INTELLECTUAL CONDITION OF INDIA. 

During the early period ol its ad in mistral ion, the East India Company did not recognize the [iromotion of 

education among the natives of India as pari, of its duty or ('oneern Like all 

Education no part of the . , . .. .... . . , 

early Administrative Policy. «^^H>moreial companies, its mam oliject was pocuiiiary gam by trade, and if 

ten itoiial acquisitions were made, it was more in tho nature of investments 
of capital than laying tho foundations of Im^ierial dominion, having for its object the progi^ess, prosjicrity, and 
onlightenmoTit of its subjects. In his statement before a Select Committee of the House of Lords, on the L5th June, 
1853, the vvell-knoAvn historian of India, Mr. John Clarke Marsbman, gave the following sketch of tho early policy 
of English education in India : — 

“ For a consideiiible time after the British Government had been established in India, there was great 
opposition to any system of inslruetioii for tho Natives. The feelings of the public authorities in this country 
were first tested upon tiie subjeet in tlie year 1792, when Mr. Wilberforco proposed to add two clauses to the 
Chai'ter Act of that year, for sending out school masters to India ; this encouutorod the greatest opposition in the 
Court of Proprietors, and it was found necessary to withdmw the clauses. That proposal gave rise to a very 
memorable debate, in which, for the first time, the views of the Court of Directors upon the subject of education, 
after we had obtained posseasiou of the countiy, were developed. On that occasion one of tho Directors stated 
that we had ^ust lost America from oui' folly, in having allowed tho establishment of schools and colleges, and 
that it would not do for us to repeat tho same act of folly in regard to India ; and that if the Natives required 
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ftAyibing in tbe way of education, tbey must come to England for it. For 20 years after that period, down to the 
year 1813, the same feeling of opposition to the education of the Natives continued to pimail among the ruling 
authorities in this country. In the year 1813, Parliament, for the first time, oxdcred that the sum of £10,000 
should be appropriated to the education of the Natives, at all the three Presidencies. In 1817, Lord Hastings, 
after ho had broken the power of the Mahrattas, for the first time, announced that the Govei'iuneni of India ilid 
not consider it necessary to keep the Natives in a state of ignorance, in order to retain its own power : consequent 
on this announcement, the Calcutta School-book Society and the Hindu College were immediately founded. Ltunl 
Hastings also gave the largest encouragement to Vernacular E(lucatit)n, and even to the establish nienf of Native 
newspapers j but those who at that time, and for a considerable time after, on joj’^ed the confidence of the 
Government in India, were entirely in favor of confining the assistance given to education to the encouragemenl 
of Sansenut and Arabic Literature. This state of things continued down to the year 18:ir), wJion Loi'd William 
Bentinck, acting under the advice of Mr. Macaulay and Sir Clnu’les Trevelyan, dolennined to witluh’aw the 
Government support from tlie Sanscrit and Arabic iTistiiuiions, and to iippn)])i-iato all Ibe funds which were nf its 
disposal exclusively to English education.”* 

For the purposes of this work, however, it is necessary to trace, in fnlh'r detail, and as fiii’ ])ack as possible, 
the historical origin of the idea of spreading a knowledge of the English language, litcrjitiire, and scicucoH 
among the people of India, and the various sliades of political opinions which wciv, from time to time, enti'rtained 
upon the subject. 

Among the most notable phihuithropic British statesmen, of the latter jaii-t of the last ci'ni nry, was the High! 

TT -miT- Honourable (.Miarlcs Grant, descended from a noble Highliind family of 

The Bight Honourable Mr. ’ _ 

Charles Grant, an eminent ycoiland, the Grants of Schewj^litu “ JLj w'ent eaidy to Jndin, became '>ne of 
Director of the East India the most distinguished Diirctors of flio East India ('omjiany, rejiresenfod 
Company. years the Gounly of Invcrm^ss in Parliament, and was, along with 

Williorforee, Thornton, Zachary Ma-c.aiilay, and others, a leading imn.ilHr of the Glaplmin Kcid. described by 
Sir .lames Stephen in liis AW//^. He died in 1S2I], ugi‘d 77.” f Hurnig his long, useful and distin- 

guished career, the condition of the pi'ojile of India and their future prosperity, were matters of giiait eoucern to 
him, and his position as a Member of Parluinient, and, at the same time, one of the memhers of tlu^ (^>ur( of Direc- 
tors of the East India Company, onahlcd Imn to take particularly active interest in the affiiir.s of this country. In 
1792, he WJ’ote a considorahle treatise ‘‘ Ohsrivnt inns on flir, stain nf Sorii'h/ amrufj tlm Asiatic Svhjrrfs nf (I mat liritaiu, 
particnlaih/ with respect to Morals ^ and oh the means of fnipror/mi // ” J I'his treatisi', wliieli a]i]K‘o ] to have h(‘en 
kept hy its author foi some years for imfnovement and revision, was at last suhiriitted hy him to Jiis eolh'ayrnes, 
the Court ot Directors for the alTa-irs of the East India Company, with a letter, dati'd Ihth August, 1797, asking 
them (to nse his own words) . “That yon may he pleased to receive this tract mi the foeiting of one of iJiose* many 
Papers of basiness, wnth wdiieli the records of your (Jovernnients have been furnished, by the observation and expe- 
rience of men whoso timi; and thoughts liavi- been chieHy employed in the eoneerijs ol iietivt life.” I’lie tn^atise 
is a most valuable essay upon tlio moral, intellectual, and political condition of India at that time, and abounds in 
philosophical suggestions, philanUiropK; sentiments, and sound principles nf administrative policy. It a|)ja>ars, 
however, to have lemanied buried in Parliamentary Blue-hooks as an appendix to the l*arlnimeiitary Papers of 
J832, and 1 shall theredore quote considerable passages from it to throw light upon tho euily origin, reasons, and 
princijilcs of the policy of the British rule, iii introducing a knowledge of the Eiigli.sh literature and sciencoH among 
the people of 1 ndia. 

Tlie treatise begins with the following : — 

“ Whatever diversity of opinion may have prevailed respecting the past conduefc of the English in the East, 


His Philanthropic Treatise 
on the moral and intellectual 
condition of the Natives of 


nil parties will concur in one sentiment, that we ought to study the happiness 
of (he va.st body of subjects which we have acijuired there Upon this jiro- 
position, taken as a truth of the highest certainty and importance, the follow ing 


India, written during 1702-07, 
AD. 


observations, now submitted with great deference, are founded 

All hough in theory it never can have hemi 


denied, that the welfare of our Asiatic subjects ought to be the object of our solicitude, ye*^^ in practice, this 


acknowledged truth has been but slowly followed up, and some of the inferences which are dtducihle from it, 
remain, as it should seem, still to bo discovered. Of late, undoubtedly much has h(*en done, and excellently done, 


* Printed Parliamentary Papers — Second Beport of the Select Committee of the llonse of Lords (1852-58) on Indian Territories, 

p. 118. 

t Obambers's Enoyclopsedia, Sap. Vol. X„ p. 64S. 

t Printed Parliamentaxy Papers relating to the affairs of India : Oeneral, Appendix I ; Puhlie (1S32), pp. 8 to 89. 
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to improve the condition of onr anhjects in the East ; jet upon an attentive examination it may, perhaps, he found*, 
that much still remains to the performed.*' * 

After g:iving a short historical sketch of the territorial acquisitions of the East India Company, and a brief 
review of the British administration of those territories, the treatise devotes Chapter II. to a View of the State of 
Society among the Hindoo Subjects of Great Britadn^ particularly with respect to Morals,** and the following extract, 
taken from the earlier part of the chapter, repreHcnts Mr. Charles Grant’s opinions upon the subject. It is quoted 
hoi^^ at the risk of prolixity, as deserving interesting consideration, being the views of an important statesman con- 
nected with the administration of India, expressed a century ago. Ho says : — 

“ In prosecuting the proposed inquirj^ tho State of Society and Manners among the people of Hindoostan, and 
more particularly among those who inhabit our territories, becomes, in tho first place, a special object of attention. 
It is an object which, perhaps, has never yet received that distinct and particular consideration, to which, from its 
importance in a political and moral view, it is entitled. 

“It has suited the views of some pliilosophors to represent that j>cople as amiable and respectable ; and a few 
His views as to lodian Society. travellers have chosen rather lo place some softer traits of their characters 

in an enpapinfj light, than to give a just delineation of the whole. Tho 


As to the obaraoter of the 
Bengalis. 


generality, however, of those who have written (•oncoming Ilindooslan, appear to have concurred in affirming what 
foreign residents there have as. generally thought, nay, what the natives themselves freely acknowledge of each 
other, that they are a people exceedingly dcipraved. 

“ In proportion as we have becotue hotter acquainted with them, we have found this description applica- 
ble, in a sense, beyond the conception even of former tmvellers Tlic writer of this paper, after spending many years 
in India, and a considerable jiortion of them in the interior of onr provinces, inhabited almost entirely by natives, 
towards whom, whilst acknowledging Ins views of tlieir gonor-il character, he always lived in habits of good-wili,' 
is obliged to add his testimony to nil preceding evidence, and to avow that they exhibit human nature in a very 
degraded, humiliating state, and are at once ohjoets of dis-osteom and of commiseration Discriminations in so 
vast a body as tho whole Hindoo people, l.liero must be, though the general features arc very similar. 

“Among that people, the natives of Bengal rank low; and these, as best known and forming the largest 

division of onr Asiatic subjects, are held more ])Hrticnlarly in view in this 
essay. The Mahomodans who are mixed with them, may, in regard to manners 

often he comprehended under the same observations ; but some- 
thing distinct shall nfterwaeds be subjoined eoneorning them 

•‘01 tho Ueiignlese, then, it is true, most generally, that they are destitute, to a wonderful degi-ee, of those 

qualities which aeo re, imsito to the security and eomlort of .Society They want truth, honesty, and -rood faith 
in an extreme, of whie.l. Eni-opean Society furnishes no example In Europe, tlrnso principles are the slaudard of 
character and creda ; men who have them not are still solicitous to maintain the reputation of them and those who 
arc known to be devoid of tbem sink into contempt. It is not so in Bengal. The qualities thepisolves arc so gen- 
erally gone, that men do not lound their pretensions in Society ujioii them ; they take no pains to acquire or to 
keep upthoc-editof possessing them. Those virtues arc not the tests by which connections and associations 
arc eogulated ; nor does the al.senco of them, however plain and notorious, greatly lower any one in public estima 
tion, nor strip him of his acyaintanee. AVant of veracity, especially, is so habitual, that if a man has truth 
to defend, he w. l hardly fail to recur to falsehood for its support. In matters of interest, the use of 1 vine 
seems so natural, that it gives no provocation, it is treated as an excusable iudiilgence, a mode of pmceeding 
f.>om which general toleration lias taken away offoueo. and the p.-actico of chealing, pilfering tricking and 
imposing. 111 tho ordinary transactions of life, are so eomn.on, that the Hindoos seem to regard them as thev do 
uatiiml evils against which they will defend themselves as well as they can, but at which it would be idle to 
be angry. cry flagrant broaches of truth and honesty pass without any deep or lasting stain. The scandalous 
conduct of Tippoo, in recently denying to Lord (kivnwallis. in the face of the world, the existence of that 
capitulation which ho had shamefully broken, was merely an example of the manners of the countiy where such 
things oe(Uir in common life cvei’y dny. 

“ 111 the worst parts of Europe, there are no doubt great numbers of men who are sincere, upright, and 
Want of TCraolty. conscientious. In Bengal, a man of real veracity and integrity is a great phe- 

nomenon ; one ecmscientious in tJie whole of his conduct, it is to bo feared is an 
unknown character. Everywhere in this qnarter of tho globe, there is still much generous trust and confidence 
and men are surprised when they find themselves deceived. In Bengal, distrust is awake in all transactione • 


• Priatwl rarlinmeatsry Papers reUtiag to the affairs of India : Cnewl. Appsndix I , TuUis ( 188 SI, p. «. 
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oaid agreemontB ftre made with mutual apprehonsiona rf breach of faith, oonditious and seourities are 
multiplied, and failure in them exciteB little or no surpriae* 

A aenouB proposal made to a Native, that he should be guided in all hia interconraes and dealings by 
the principles of truth and justice, would be regarded as weak and impracticable. ‘ Do you know,’ he would reply, 
‘ the character of all those with whom I have to act ? How can I subsist if I take advantage of nobody, while 
every person takes advantage of me * Frauds, deceptions, evasions, and procrastinations, in ovory lino of life, 
in all professions, perpetually occur, and forgeries also are often resorted to with little scruple. 

“ If confidence is from necessity or credulity at any time reposed, it is considered by the other party as the 

Betrayal of oonfidenoe. season of harvest. Few will omit to seize such an opportunity of profit. The 

chief agent or steward of a landholder or of a mei'chant, will coiiuiionly endea- 
vour to transfer to himself what he can gradually purloin of the property and the influence of his principal ; this 
agent is in the meantime preyed upon in a similar wa}', though on a smaller scale, by his dependents, especially 
if prosperity has rendered him less vigilant. But suppose him, by a slow, silent, and systomatio pursuit, to 
have accumulated a largo fortune, ami to leave it on liis death to his son, the son, rich ami indolent, is in 
tiim imperceptibly fleeced by his domestics. 

Menial servants who have been long in place, and have even evinced a real attachment to tlieii’ masttjrs, 
are novertheles.s in the habitual practice of pilfering from them. If a ne])hcw is ontrustod by an imele, or a son 
by iiis father, with the management of his concerns, there is no certainty that he will not set up a separate 
interest of his own. Wardships and executorships, trusts of the most necoRsary and sacred kind, which all men 
leaving property and infant children must rejjose in survi\ing friends, are in too many inst.ances gi-ossly abused. 
The confidence to which the Bengalese are most true, is in the ease of illicit practices, on which occasions they 
act upon a point of honour. 

“Even the Europeans, though in general possessed of poivcr and of comparnfivc strcngfli of character, 
winch makes them to be particularly feared, yet as often as they ai’e caivh'ss or credulous in their tiunsactions 
with the Bengalese, find that they have fallen into the hands of liarpies 

“ Through the influence of similar principles, powej- entrusted to a native of J lindoostrin siddfnn fails of 

Venality of the Natives of tyrannically, or perverted to tin* piirpuscH of injustice Oftieial 

India m the distribution of or ministerial employments of all sort-s, and in all gindatious, are generally 
Justice used as means of jieealation. 

“ It has already appeared that ilu* distribution of justice, whenevi^r it has been comnn'tt(‘d to natives, whethor 

Hindoos or Mahomedans, has eominonly become a traflic in venality ; tlio best 
cause being obliged to pay for success, ami the worst liaxing the opportunity of 
purchasing it Money has procured acquittance even for murder Such is the power of money, t.hat no crime is 
more frequent, hardly any less thought of, tlian jierjury It is no extraordinary thing to see two sets of witnessos 
swearing directly contrary to each other, audio find, upon a minute iiivestigat ion, that , prolinbly^. of the 
witnesses on cither side have a competent knowledge of the miittor in quest. iiin. Now, as tliese eorrujitions 
begin, not in the practice of the Courts of Law, but have their origin in the character of the jicople, it is just to 
state them, in illustration of that character ; for although the legal reforms introduced by fiord f^niwallis will 
purify, it may be liojiod, the fountains of justice, yot the best administration of law will not eradicate the 
internal princi]»le8 of depravity 

“ Selfishness, in a word, unrestrained liy principle, operates universally ; and money, tJie grand instrumont of 

selfish gratifications, may be called the BU])romp idol of the Hindoos. Deprived 
for the most part of political power, and destitute of boldness of spirit, but 
formed for business, artful, frugal, and persevering, they are absorbed in seliemes for tlie gratification of avarice. 

“The tendency of that abandoned selfishness is to set ‘every man’s hand against every man,’ either in projects, 

or in acts of open force. From violence, however, fear interposes to restrain 

Cunning and hypocritical people of the Lower J’rovinces in particular, wdth an exceyition of 

ODB6Q.uiousness, mutual dia- 

cord malice calumnies, ftc. military caste, are as dastardly as tlmy are unprincipled They seek their 

ends by mean artifices, low cunning, intn'gue, falsehood, servility, and liypocri- 
tical obsequionsnesB. To superiors they appear full of reverence, of humble and willing submission, and readiness 
to do every thing that may be required of thorn ; and as long as they discern something either t.o expect or to 
fear, they are wonderfully patient of slights, neglects, and injuries. But under all this apparent passiveness 
and meanness of temper, they are immovably persisting in their secret views. With inferiors, they indemnify 
themselves by an indulgence of the feelings which were controlled before ; and towards dependents, especially 
towards those whom an ofikial situation subjects to their authority, they carry themselves with the mean pride 


Their Corruption, and Perjury. 


Selfishness and Avarice. 
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induced the anther to proceed in it. He tmats be has an affecting senee of the general imperfection of hmnan 
natui-(s and would abhor the idea of nuedlessly or contemptuously exposing the defects of any man or set of men. 
If ho has given an unfavourable description, his wish is not to excite detestation, but to engage compaBsion, and 
to make it apparent, that wliat speculation may have ascribed to physical and unchangeable causes, springs 
from moral sources capable of corrootion.”* 

This estimate of the character of tlio Mahomedan population jirosonts, no doubt, a painful picture, but the 
Remarks on Mr Grant’s osti- author himself has expressed his views in an apologetic manner, and wo have no 
mate of the character of Ma- reason to doubt the sincerity of philanthropic motives with which he appears to 
homeduns. have reconlod 1 hem. Nor must we forget that his opinions wore formed and 

written abouf. a century ago, between the years 1792 and 1797— a ])eriofl when tlie fall of the Mahomedan Empire 
had produced warfare and anarchy, tlovustaiing the countrj^ and breaking up the entire fabric of Mahomedan Society 
and j)oliti(!al organization. Oonstant ra])ino and bioodsliocl liad for some time been raging in the land, creating a 
state of iiiseiMinty and convulsion wliieli is dostnieiive not only of social order but also of all the arts of peace and 
the progi-cHs of literature and sc-iencos, whicli (;an thrive only in peact? and under good government. Indeed, even 
a cursory view of the history of India of tliat period will show tlnit, Avitli the downfall of the Mahomedan system of 
gdverTimout, the ])ursnit.s and L’lmraeter of the Aljihomediins had also decayed. One incident alone seems sutticient 
to illustrate the extreme inuirehy end wreek of thesoeinl system of the J\!alioniedans during that period, oven in tlie 
l•(‘ntre ot the Mahonn'dan tiinpire nt Didlii, and its neighbouring provinces. It must be rtmienihered tliai it was in the 
year I7S8 tliat« the Mahomedan system of govei nnient had so eom])l(d.ely broken up, that the Rohilla eliicl, Gliulam 
Kadir Khan, forcing an eidramu* into tin* impei-ial jialace at Delhi, put out the eyes of the then nioimrch, Shah Alam, 
and that it as not t ill the year IHOII, when Lord I jak(', after a \ ery siiecessful caiu])aign against the Mahrattas, 

eaptiired Dtdhi on beliall of tin; t^ast India Conqiany, that and older wore restored in the cajhtal, and suitable 

provision was made hir tlie hliiuh'd ('uiperor, his Family and de])emJents. It must never be forgotten that tlie 
d(»eay and downfall of ary politie-sil system ereales anareliv, aiiareliy produces disrupture of social ties, and 
niaiiiiers, feelings, and Tu<*tives of aelion , and it can never be doubted that (he poliliea,! downfall of any race brings 
with it moral, uitelleidaal, and social degradation sneh, indeed, had become the condition of the ^laliomevlan 
Soeiely of Indni upon (In* downfall oi the Miiglial lhn]nre, and if we eai*efnlly study the historical events of (hat 
])erio(h III soher (‘arnesiness, vm* shall prohfihl\ fiinl tha(. iniieh of iMr. (Uiarles (Irant's coiideninatory estiriiati' ol 
the* moral and social eouditioii of (he IVlahoiiiedans had aiiijile excuse a( tin* tinn* when lu' mote. 

Perhaps, nodnng (hrows a nioK* \ivmI and jneiuresipie ligld n]>on llu' ])olitieal and soinal d(a*ad(*nee of the 

ISliighal Ihiipire, alioiit the (line Nvhen Mr. Ghailes CSranl wrote his Treatise, 
than an MIegy (■om])()sed in Persian, in the (orm of a. (Iluizal^ by the Eiiiperoi 

Shall Alain liitnseir, soon afti*r he had been depr-ived of liis eye-sight in 

17S'S. The poem lias been printed in an Appendix to “ 77/r Ifisfnrjf of 1h( 
Ih iifii of Hhah-Aiilum.'' by (hif)(ain W Franeklin, published, so long ago as 
179S^ with a f]“ee translation in English Averse. Idle historical im])ortaiiee and intert'sf of the [ineni |ustif\ its 
being quoted heie in the original, together with C’aptaiii Ei-aneklin’s translation and Notes — 


Elegy, in the form of a Ohtf- 
znU composed by Shah Alam 
after being deprived of his oy o- 
sightin 1788,— on the down- 
fall of the Mughal Empire. 
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• Printed Farliamentuy Papers rehitiiig to the affairs of India : Q€niralt Appendix 1 ; Puhiic (1882), pp 80"1. 
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WlioT’o * 'witli l)ii»xlii ]u)inp the' f-tMtt'ly iloincs arihC, 
fji A on (l.'irlv f o^^ Cl- an in^inl iiinnaifli lies, 
h\>T loni, (h'jecleil, hlliul, lejdele willi \^ oes. 

In tc'Jiis Ins \ ('iiei 1) l)le jiNpfel hln‘\vs , 

's 111 I'oiej; li lli(’ lonely r-oiiils 1 Ix'iil iii\ \\a\'. 

Sounds sliiieh iiiv eu I , svlneli s,ii<l, or siM'iiied lo say -- 
" ^o, t lu‘ <lirc' 1 eni|)er I u'.d liei hilt 1 1 ‘)iii .iTai, 

111 di'eadi'ii I < loads lia> diiiiiii d the iiiijien.d stai* ; 

Has lo the ^^ Jiids, and In ('ad ev [».iiis<‘ fd In aven, 

.M\ sl.iha mv io\all\. and kiiiLMloin Lri\en ’ 
d’liiie N\as, () IviiiL; ’ w line elol lusl in |k»\\('f siijn'OTne 
^l'h> ^ole(‘ v\ IS lu.ii'l. and ii.itioiis liail'd < ln‘ Iheiiie 
No\\ sad I e\ ei'si'— I oi soldi*! in, "I ol »'old, 

J*\ tiiiitoion-. Will'S. ili\ tliioiic and l'hn[*iH‘ s(»ld 
Sei' wni hei (■(' A i'.'haii t will) inteiiiperat- hiae, 
((leanis iik a nnleoi ihioiieji ihe [lahu'i w.i>l(', 
l''i ow niiiL! (iTi ilie, I In (at. ns w jl li a "i a ve 
^rin j)i ( i!^( 11 \ , ( ) d' 1 inooi' n o* id and I n a \ < . 

Vel, not I he 1 1 ( alnieni liointli(. ininiman Toe, 

Not all ni\ kinL’l\ slab' in dii^t laid low. 

(‘an to tin.'. Iim a-l .'.m li toi-l in i hl; pam nnpai 1 , 

As doe,", t ) \a/n "[ th\ dile^lidaet 

lint t li(»’ too late, I he ihp\ ol 1 1'( kon i ni,'‘ i oiiu'. 

The I \ rani w lioiii I lion sei ^ Mst has seal'd th\ doom. 
Has Inn led thee, leliel, lu'adlonL; lioni the Ina^ht 
()1 jiow er .d)in-»ed, and done thy sovereign i i^ht 
(Miasli' ]iailnei,'i ol' mv lied, and loys sen'ne, 

Once rii\ (h'liL'ht. hid now how ehan^etl the scene’ 
(Nmdenined with nn' in ]ihnnli\'e stiains lo mourn, 

Th(' seaiitv jutl.uue tioiii our oHsprin^ toin ’ 

The vijiei, whom with losti'rin eai e I iiuist. 


!)('('[) in my bosom ]>lants his stme- aor'iirst ; 
lliots in blood, and hr'C'ilhss ol Ins word, 

Pants bii (Ik* niiii of Ins Miveri'iLrn lord. 

Nobles MIL* rate, § upheld bv powei .nid pride, 

'I'o w horn oiP' la \ ours iie\ er w ere di nu'd , 

S<'“ to what misei\\ and diii' d is(.»-i‘,u‘e. 

^ our ]»erlid\ aeeiirsed. has hi’oii:^hl a royal rsiee 
Priohl noith('rn slat I'l oiii (kibnl's lealms advanoo, 
Iniju'iial rimoor ij |ioi/"e I in* a \ i'iil’ me laiu'e 
( )n these \ile liailois rpnek de'-liuetion pom 
Ibdiessinv wi'iU''". and knielv i ndil s i-est or (‘ , 

'I’hee, loo ( ) S n i( ha li. 1 1 1 ii"l i lous < liiel . 

Wh. » oiie»' daUl proinis(‘ lo all.ii.l leln’t , 

T'het' I in \ ok(', (' vei I (h\ eem'i ou a i d , 

And o‘('i then heads hejli wa\e I Iw avi'inpiie blade 
And VO. () laithhil jullars id’ ms Slale, 

Pv li lemh hip boiiml. and b\ mv p.iwii e''de, 

Ha"len. () A"ul.* and _v o I'hivlisli i hu'ls,*’* I 

i\oi blush to *-00(11 an inini'ed nionaii'h s ufriels, 

Hut flay’ mv soul, unworlhy ra--.' lisovvn ; 
lii'ai n t 1 sn.-,tain t he lo'- - of sjehl. and I In one 
Learn tlid imp('iial piide and s(ai .lid powei. 

A re bu ( I he fh'cl I no paL'i a n I s (d‘ a 11 hour, 
fn (In 1 1 lie ('rueibh' o( dire dis( i es,s. 

Jhiieed ol allov, (hv soi rows so.>n ‘•hall ceasi* , 

Wh.il lhou"h (In* sun ol ('m|jiri' and (ommaiid. 

Shorn ol its bi'ams, enlie-lilens inK (In* hind ’ 

Some hajjpiei da\, a firov ident nil eaie 
Ae-aiii tnav renovate (In* lalbiie' slai , 

Aejiin, () KiiiLT, i.ns(' up ihv dbi'-iiiouw raei*, 

(dieei (hy sad mind, and i*lose thy dav'S in jiea-oe ’ ’ ”ff 


* I hiivo Ihine^hl the firhi. piv lines utiiili are inen'ly inlrndurtorvr uiid fiinimt hr* neeuiintefl anv part of the etii^uiiil, to be hc'tter 
eiileulai('d te i^ive k.i I iKhietioii to llie reiidin , thsiii an abriijit eoiiimeneeiiKMit of the ele^^ , .ih la the Km^'n own words 
t tiholiLum (^oidii KJian 

J ]\lima(air Ali Ktian. Su jienid ondent of Ihe Ifoii«<'hohl. 

^ 'J'lio M(_>vC*>l nolnhly. who abandoiieit ttie Kiie^ on I hi* a])proue}i the rehelR 

|j Tiinoor SJiali, Kiiifjof Caliid, on his tat lier. the AlMhdJei* s, Inst aumL lo Delhi, aH mnrriofl to a prineoBH of ; In* royal fitniiJy, 
^hieii uneM his son, /jinimin Sliah, a ehom to the throrii' of HiiidooHtan a 

Asuf Al Diiv> 111, ViZK r ot l lie Dm [are ^ 

•* It IS much to bi* hunenlod, that th(‘ slate of polities at Gnleiitta eoiild not, al Unit time, admit of (lovemnient int(’i*fr*rin^* on 
the oeenaioii — lor Riieh was tlie inlluenee of (tie rtritish name, that hud 1 he del aelimi’nt stationed at AnopHtdro, only rriarehod out of 
their eaiitonmcnts, the hriital tyrant would have (h'siHlecI, mid the Kinj^’s miHfortiinoR been averted. 

tt 1 1 may not be amms t‘> reinurk that Bevend MS copies of the above Elefry liaviri|^ been circulated throu[yi)ioijt India, variouH 
rt'HdiiiKS may have oeeiirred The one hero presented, was obtained by the author wIuIhI at Di'llii, and tiierefore, appeared to him 
the most autlientic ; hut lie thinku himsolf hound to acknowledge he lias read a poetip version of the some Dlegy, which appeared 
in the European ila^jazine for May 17 l> 7 , said to be written hy Captain Symoa, from whose researches into tho history and anti- 
ipnties of the interesting Kingdom of Ava, the public may expect to derive much useful and instructive information. 
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ENGLISH EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER III- 


Hoaliiig priticiplo. 


Mk. OTIARLER GRANT’S SCflEME FOR TTTK INTELLEOTITAL, AIORAL ANr) SOCIAL REGENERA- 
TION OK THK PEOl’IiE OF INDIA, AS PROPOTuNDED IN HIS TREATISE, 171»2-97. A. D. 
INTRODUCTION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION A AIORAL DUTY OK THE STATE, 

AND NOT KP.AGGIIT WITH POLITICAI. DANGER. 

Ev(>n iiitorost, mg than till) iiaswiL'fH ((imlril m tlii' iircccilmg oliaiitcr, is Cliaiilim IV , of Air Chai'Ir-. 

(!i;mt\s LSI*, iiikU*!* tli(‘ li(*aili Mt»’ • “ hniHin/ nth) lltr tfhic/t iniqlit in 

Mr Grant’s Schomo for tho . , , / , w 71 i- , • • 

improvomout of tho Nativos Ih t/ttttt, jn, ihr hn/ttot tnnt ttf oj (hr nntthltw, of hrj Asta/tr Sttl^- 

of India represents typii^al .y'W.s ,- tni I Au'^mx (tt < fhjrrfton.s." 1 ni:iy <liinf(‘ tlu* |)jiss.'i,n-c.s fiTim it 

notions of early SnglLsh phi- dusi nyii i\ o of t/lu* (.‘iirlu’st ulcus of l^nhsli ])li ilaiitli ropic si^MtcLsiiK'ii I'l'jranlinL;’ 

lanlhiopists. j lio ml rodiict ion of I'hiuhsli (•(Incat uui in liuliiL ai o all t lu* inoiu ' n :iliiMl>i( , 

as a-ftcr i lie la psc‘ of accntui'^ of IJrilisli rule, t licy cnahh* ns tu coin pari' t lu- pasl with tho |»ro oiii sl,ito nf th-‘ 

policy ol I'hichsh oil neat ion iii Imlia, and lhc\ a!(‘ din-ply i id cn'si ini;, as fuinisliinf^’ Ihc iinMUS of pnl'nin^ ho\A far tho 

aid icipat ions of stalcsiiirn, in roi,Mrd lo t ho pi o^'i css and ('Hocl of l'inL;li" h cd iical 1011 aniono- t|jt- pcoph* of Indn, 

]ni VC heen I cid I7cd Mi ( ' liailcs (leant h' o ms i he chapter v\ it h the tfillow 1 111/ ohsci vat mus — 

‘ We now proem d loihe mam oh|(‘et of lln,'> vv ork, -- for ( In* sake of which all the ]>rei ed iiiLif lopii'sand di'>- 

c nS'»'ioiis haae hi-eii hioin-ht foiwud, an impma into the means ol i<‘med\iii2 disorders, whiih have' hi'come 

thus iiiveti'rate m tlu' .‘-tale of soeiei\ armmi;’ our Asiatu* siih|ecls, whiih ih'stro\ Iheir ha ppiiies.-:, ami olistriu 1 

i'Ver_y spi eies ol im proA'eiiicnt) a mono them 

“ 'riiat it IS 111 1 he h I'Jii'st deo I ee di'si ra hie, that a healiiiL' pi 1 nei [ile ■'lion Id he introdiK'ed, no man, s’lieh. will 

dons SiippoK I ii'i’ it to hr m our posv(>r to eon \ mi'i- them of the t n m 1 11 a 1 1 1 \ ol 

tho an nil id saoi dieo ot so mans human s lel nns on the i 11 mo a I pile , of I lie pi 

lesMon ol I ohhers , com pi iduoid I no* m li I’dio . ol I he mdii lienee ol one eia.-.s ol jieojdi mlhe w holo » .1 ( a!o" lie ol lloei- 

t loiiN (-n mes. ss i ( lioii I a 1 1 s adei pin 1 pii n is linn ii t . of t ho I nrfei I u ri- of I he 1 1 \ es nl 01 In r-: a eei »i d 1 1 1;'- I o 1 1 n 1 1 1 nsi 1 1 n P -- 

for tin' nn rest 1 1 , o! I In' a 1 1 o 1 1 a i \ on p- 1 1 ion nl lai 1 I In nson n- i ’ I e , de \ md oi .1 1 1 leor., 1 w 1 w l ii . ,i 1 in pa 1 u T 

o 1 I e \ » ■ n o e 1 1 \ o 11 M ■ I n ' ’ - I o V 1 m I n ■ r. s e d < ( < ! ' < • I 1 h i ' t -s 1 1 1 . 1 1 1 1 1 1 n n ( o I I \ 1 ’ 1 _• 1 . 1 1 si > r \ 1 « i i > n , t '*,11,111’ 1 1 1 I n ( h o j in- 

iiioia 1 il le h V law, o' i lie pa 1 1 Ion ol e,i p> f a I oil i ir -I's loi 1 iono\ , ol 1 1 \ 1 iio I o pii 1 1 hase I he i 1 o 1 1 .. di ol w 1 1 f 11 1 a nd 

hahit mil mnpni S', hs en eiiioni,' I ohsi rs am c's . .md ol ihessMship o( slot ks, .s{ ono.s ini pii re .1 od m 1 le' ihoPi'-, 

no man 1 1 \ 1 nr , sm I'ls , w on hi alhi m I h,i I we. *14 ht , t h.it w i ai e at I du 1 1 , , to ss 1 1 h lioh I ! • um t h n 1 1 1 1 ^ . oim a 1 mo 

“ A I e we hound ioi <- \ 01 lo in e^' 1 \ e .1 1 1 I hi' emu m M u s m | ho 1 1 union .ss •'I i m I ! a \ i r la i ), no l or -■ ii.n . i mos 

Grout Brit,i:n not bound to i ,„is |,i n„ .,,,,1 lu'o ix l,i, li n ,■ ,i t.im- Ai,- «,■ ,| 

prosorvo tho onormitlus ui tlio to siipp»»rl, lor all orm-i al ums, liy tin- .lulhonis ol nin m\ i mi or n i ainl 1 lir 

Hindoo pystoiU. powri nl miraims, thr misi-i n s sslindi I'jmo loir aotl k'lisi \ hjsi’ sr Imhc 

entad(’il upon a lai'/i j'orlion of I lo hmii.ii laror* Is tin- ihe ]».iri w lindi a h.-r, a hipuane, and .1 n i-o 1 rj li , rin d 

lull ion, a nal 1011 1 1 srl I piufrsximj pi 1 nri plrs tl oiini I riral 1 \ ^lppo-^l I e t o t ho-xi^ t n ipio-xlion, loo rirj r-r.l trail tcssaiits 

iks own sulijrcl.'x r ll ssoiihl ho too .J -^iiid and i xtiasaLMid to maiidani, that .in\ ono ,iLreonent oi tins ki id ( vr-t-- 
that (Ileal Ihiiain is uinli'r aiis ohlm.ilum direi-t m im]dii d, to uphohl ei I’ors and iisaLics, o los,^ am! uimlamenlal, 
SuhvH’P.si \ e ol llietii-xl prmeiph oi ii . 'Oii, nnii -i 1 1 j \ , ;nid > 'li'iion. 

“ J f sve had eonipiered Mich a Iv imjdmn as Mr\ieo, s\ Ir'i e a numhi'r of liiimaii siellnis ssore i-o-j n lai’l olVeied 

I \ ei s se.irii[H»n ( he altar of thi" Sun, should w e lia so- i al m Is a'’i|ii lesoed m this 
hoirid mode of hntehery V A^et, for near t h irlv years, we hase, with poi feet 
liiicoTieeni, seen rites, in leality more ei url and .itineioms |)raetised m oiir Indian teri-iloiies If human life must In* 
saeriliced to siipei st it ion, at least the more useless, ssoilhh'ss, or nnemnieot eii nienihers of the society nii'_;’hf he 
doviitoil. Ihit 111 1 1 indoost an, motluM's of i;||pllies are taken froin the midst of thm'i ehihlien, sslio hav'o just lost, 
tliiiir fatlii'T* also, juid hv a most dnibolieal comjdieat mn of foi-ee and fraud, are driven into the tlarnes 

“ Shall we lie in all time to come, a,s sve liitherlo have heen. passive s])eeta.tnrs ot tlirs innnitiirnl vvickodncHs 
Ko attempt made to recall indeed, well appear surjirisim^ that in tlie Inna: ])eriod dnn’iifr which 

tho Hindoos to tho dictates of we have held those territories, we liave made no serious attempt to recall the 
Truth and Morality. Hindoos to the dictates of Truth and Moralit3^ This is a mortifyinp^ proof 

how little it has been considered, that the ends of goTernmout, and the good of society, have an inseparable 
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connection with right principles. We have been satisfied with the apparent submissivenoss of those people, and have 
attended chiefly to the maintenance of our authority over the country, and the augmentation of our commerce and 
revenues ; but have never, witli a view to the promotion of their ha])pineHS, looked thomughly into their internal atat<). 
“ If, then, wo ought to wish for the cori'ection of those criminal habits and practices which prevail among 
N f b t R them, it cannot reasonably be questioned, that we ought also to make allow* 

employed Roftson to be attempts for this end ; and it remains, therefore, only to consider in what 

manner this design may bo best pursued. 

“ Shall we resort to the power w'c possess, to dosti^oy their distinctions of castes, and to demolish their idols V 

Assuredly, not. Force, instead of convincing them of their error, would fortify them in the persuasion of being 

right; and the use of it, even if it pTwiiised happier coiisef|uenceR, would still be altngethe|4unjust. 

“ To the use of rea.son and argument, however, in exposing their errors, ihei-o can be no objection. There is, 

indeed, the strongest obligation to make those errors manifest, since tlu‘y generate and Umd to perpetuate all the 

miseries which have been set forth, and which our duty, ns rulers, instead of permitting us to view \\ it. b silent 

indifference, calls uyion us by every prope?’ molliod to prevent. 

“ The true cure of darkness, is the introduction of light The lTiruh»os err, been use they are ignorant ; and 

their errors have never fairly been laicl hi*l'oi-e IIumu 'Phe eonmnnueation of 

Knowledgo i^ould be com- liglit and knowledge t.o tliem, would i)ro\ e the best remedy for tlieirdis- 

mx aicated to Natives of India. ^ ^ ^ ^ ... 

orders; and this remedy is jiroposed, fnmi a full eonvietion, tliat if |iiilj('iously 

and pfltiently ajijilied, it would have great and hayipy effecls upon lliem effects honounihle and advantageous for us 
“ There are two ways of making this conimuioention the one is, by tli(‘ medium of the laiigiiag(*M of Uiohi‘ 
Whether through their own ^'t^untries ; the other is, by the mednini of oiir own In general, when foreign 
Languagos, or through Rug- t.eacdiers have proyiosed f.o inslriiet the itdiahilaid.s of any country, t hey havt' 
IiBh P used the Vernacular t<onguc* of that, yienph*, fot* a natural and iiet‘essaiy reasoio 

that they could not hopi; to make any other mejins of eonimunieaiion in tell ic'd) I c to them I'liis is not oiii' casein 

respect of our Eastern dependeneies They are our own, we have j»ossessed them long, many Kiiglishmen reside 
among the Natives, our language is not unknown there, and it is jiract leahle t o dill use it more widely 'J’lie choice, 
therefore, of either mode, lies open to us , an<l wo are at, lihevt}’' to consider which is entitled to preference Upon 
tliiiS subject, it is not intended to pass an exeiusive decision here ; ilie points absolutely to he contended tor are, that 
we ought to imyiart oui superior lights, and that this is yu'ael.iealile that it is ])ractieahle hy two ways, can novor lie 
an argument w hy rieitlu'i* should he at teni filed Indi'cil, no great n'asoii a.pfiears v\hy I'dher should ht* systema- 

tieally interdicted, since yiartienlar eases may recommend, even that uJiieli is, in general, least eliLrihle 

“ Tlie acquisition of a foreign langiingi* is, to men of eiiltivated niinds, a mattei-of no great ddliculty. hhiglisli 

teaelu'rs could, tlierefore, be soniu'r (fiialiliefl to offer instnietion in the native 

Rnglish Language the SU- lamrufiproH, tlmn the IndiaTiH would he juepared to reccMvi' it in ours 'J^Jiis 

porior medium of instruction i n , ^ . n .i 1 

method would lienee eonie into opei’iilinn more sjieedily timn ttie ntlier ; ami it 

would also he attended \^^t-h the advantage of a more careful selection of tho matter of insl ruetion Hut it would 
ho far more confined and less effectual ; it may he termed a species of deeipliering The deeiplien-i is reqiiirod to 
unfold, in mtelligihlo words, what Avas before hidden Upon every new onejision, he has a similar labour to perform, 
and the information obtained from him is limited to the single comiiiunieation t.heii made. All other wntiiigs, m 
the same eharae.ter, still i-einain, to those who are ignorant of it, unknown , hut if thi*y are taiiglit the ediaracter 
itself, they can at oneo read every wi’iting in which it is used. Thus, siijicrioi- in point of ultimate advantage 
does tho employment of the English language appear ; and upon this ground, w(‘ give a preference to that mode, 
proposing hero, iliat the eomniuTiication of our knowledge shall bo made hy the medium of our own language. 
This proposition will bring at oneo to trial, both the principle of Biieli eommnineatiori, and that mode of convey- 
ance which can alone he questioned ; for tlie admission of tho principle must, at least, include in it the 
admission of the narrowest means suited to the end, which wo coneoivo to he the native languages. The princi- 
ple, however, and tho mode, are still distinct questions, and any opinion which may be entertained of tlie latter 
cannot affect the former ; but it is hoped, that what shall bo offered here conceming them, will be found suflicieut 
to justify both. ^ 

“ We proceed, then, to observe, that it is perfectly in the power of this country, by degrees, to impart to the 

Hindoos our language ; afterwards, through that medium, to make them oc- 
English Lanfifuage should qu^jated with our easy literary compositions, upon a variety of subjects ; and, 

let not the idea hastily excite dension, progrf'ssivcly with the simple elements of 
our arts, our philosophy, and religion. These acquisitions would silently undermine, and at length subvert, the 
fabrick of error ; and all the objections that may be apprehended against such a change, are, it is confldently believed, 
capable of a solid answer. 
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“ The firtt eommimioation, and the instnunent of introducing the rest, must be the English language ; this is 
a kejr which will open to them a world of new ideas, and policy alone might have impelled us^ long since, to put it 
into their hands. 

j ** To introdnoe the language of the Conquerors, seems to be an obvious means of assimilating a conquered people 
Example of Mahomedan ^ them. The Mahomedans from the beginning of their power, employed the 
Conquerora introducing Per- Persian language in the affairs of government, and in the public departments. 

This practice aided them in maintaining their superiority, and enabled them, 
instead of de]>onding blindly on native agents, to look into the conduct and details of public business, as well as 
to keep intelligible registers of the income and expenditure of the State. Natives readily learnt the language 
of Grovernmont, finding that it was necessary in every concern of Revenue and of Justice ; they next became 
teachera of it ; and in all the provinces over which the Mogul Empire extended, it is still understood and 
taught by numbers of Hindoos. 

It would have been our interest to have followed their example ; and had we done so, on the assumption of 
Should have been followed Df^wannec, or some years afterwards, the English language would now 
by the British, with much bene* have been spoken and studied by multitudes of Hindoos throughout our 
fit to Adminiairation Jir'ovincos. The details of the revenue would, from the beginning, have been 

open to our inspoction ; and by facility of cKaminalion on our part, and difficulty of fabrication on that of 
the natives, manifold impositions of a gross nature, which have been practiced upon ns, would have been pre- 
cluded, An easy channel of communication also, would always liave been open between the rulers and the sub- 
jects, and numberless grievances would have been represented, redressed, or prevented, which the ignorance of the 
former in the country languages, and tlie hinderanwis experienced by the latter in making their approaches, have 
sometimes suffered to pass with impunity, to tbo encouragement/ of new abuses. We were long held in the dark, 
both in India and in Europe, by the use of a technical Revenue language ; and a man of considerable judgment, 
who was a member of tlie Llengal Administration near twenty years since, publicly animadverted on the absurdity 
of oup submitting to employ the unknown jargon of a eoiH|uen‘(l ])eople. it is certain, that the Hindoos would easily 
biivo conl’onnod to the use of English , and they would still bi‘ glad to possess the language of their masters, the 
language which always gives weight and consequence to the Natives who hav^e any acquaintance w'iih it, and which 
would enable every Native to niiikc his own repri'scntation directly to the Goveriior-G eneral himself, who, it may 
be presuini'd, will not commonly, henccloi-tli. he chosen from the line of the Company’s servants; and therefore, may 
not s])erik tlu' dialei»ts ot (lu* countiy. Of what iin]»ortanre it might l>e to the jmlilic iiiteiest, that a man in that 
station should not he ohilgfd t(j depend on a medium with \>hicli he is anac(]uaiTitf 3 d, m.ay readily he ccinceived. 

‘‘ It would he extieniciy easy tor Gin’ei nmcni to establish, at a moderate exjieiise, in various ])art8 of the pro- 
Facility of imparting Eng- ’vinces, [ihices of gr-atuitous instruction in reading and w'riting English , multi - 
lish Education gratuitously, to ludes, especially of the }ourig, would Hock to them ; and the easy hooks used in 
supplant Persian m Admmis- tejudimg, might at the same time convey obvious ti-uths on different subjects, 
tration. teachers should bo persons of knowledge, morals, and discretion ; and nieu 

of this chamcier could impart to their ])upils mneh useful information in discourse and to facilitate the attainment 
of that objocl, they might, at tii*st, make some use of the Rengalese tongue. The Hindoos would, in time, become) 
teachers of English themselves ; and the eiTiployment of our language in public busincsK, for which every pohtieal 
reason remains in full force, would, In the course of another generation, make it very general throughout the country 
There is nothing wanting to the success of this plan, but the hearty patronage of Government. If they wish it to 
summed, it can and must succeed. The introduction of English in the Administration of the Revenue, m Judicial 
proceedings, and in other business of Government, wherein Persian is now nsed ; and the establishment of free 
schiKils, for instruction in this language, would insure its diffusion over the country, for the reason already suggested, 
that the interest of the Natives would induce them to acquire it. Neither would much confusion arise, even at 
first, upon such a change ; for there ai'e now a great number of Portuguese and Bengalese clerks m the provinces, 
who understand both the Hiudoostaniiy and English Languages. To employ them in drawing up petitions to 
(lovemment, or its officers, w'ould be no additional hardship upon the poorer people, who are now assisted in that 
way by Persian dorks ; and the opporiunit^|||^fforded to others who Lave sufficient leisure, of learning the language 
of the Goveinment gratuitously, would be an advantage never enjoyed under Maihomeda.ii Rulers. 

With our language, much of our useful literature might, nod would, in time, be communicated. The art of 
Art of Printing great help pdntiug would enable us to disseminiite our writings in a way the Persians 
to diBseisiiiiation of English never oould have done, though their compositions had been as numerous as 
id^aa. ours. Honce the Hindoos would see tba great use we make o£ reasen on 

all subjects, and in all affairs' ; they also would laaru ta» iwason, they would become afsqnauited with the listoiiy 
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of tiieir own ipeeies, the past and pt<e8ent ataie of the world; their elBFeationB would ipwdnallj beoorae mtereetad 
by ▼arioni engaging worka, composed to recommend rirtiie, ntid to deter from vice ; the general maaa of their 
opiniona would be rectihcd ; and above all, they would see a better system of principles and morals. New vieWi 
of duty, as rational creatures, would open upon them ; and that mental bondage in which tlxey have long been 
holden would gradually dissolve. 

To this change, the true knowledge of Nature would oontrihuto ; and some of our easy oxplanations of natural 
A true knowledge of Nature philosophy might undoubtedly, by proper means, be made intelligible Uf 
would break the fabrick of them. Except a few Brahmins, who consider the concealment of their h^arning 
the Hindu Religion. as part of their religion, the people are totally misled as to the system 

and phenomena of Nature : and their errors in this branch of science, upon which divers important concln.sions 
rest, may be more easily demonstrated to them, than the absurdity and falsehood of their mythological legends. 
From the demonstration of the true cause of eclipses, the story of Llagw) and KetiU}, the dragons, who when the 
sun and the moon are ohscui’ed, are supposed to be assaulting them, a shiry whicdi has hitherto been an article 
of religious faith, prixiuctive of religious services among the Hindoos, would fall to tJie ground ; the removal of 
one pillar, would weaken the fabrick of falsehood ; the discovery of one pal])al)le error, would open the mind 
to father conviction ; and the progessive discovery of truths hitherto unknown, would dissipate as many snpor- 
stitions chimeras, the parents of false fears, and false hopes Every branch of natural philosophy inigJit in time bo 
introduced and diffused among the Hindoos. Their understandings would thence be strengthened, as well as their 
minds informed, and error bo dispelled in proportion. 

" But, perhaps, no acipiisition in natural philosophy would so effectually enlighten the mass of the people, as 
And enlighten the Hindus iTitroduciion of the principles of Mechanics, and their application to agri- 

by promoting mechanical in- culture ami tho useful arts. Not that the Hindoos are wholly destitute of 
Ventions. simple mechanical contrivances Some* manufactures, which depend upon 

patient attention and delicacy of hand, are earned to a con.siderahlo degrw of perfection among them , but for a 
series of ages, perhaps for two thousand years, they do not appear to liave made any consiHcrahle addition to the 
art.R of life Invention R(*emB wholly torpid among them, in a few things, they have improved by thcir intercourse 
with Europeans, of who.so iiumenso superiority they are at length convinced ; hnt tins elTect is jiartial, and not 
discernible in the hulk of the people 1’he sc.ipe for improvement, in this respect, is jirodigions. 

“ What great accessions of wealth would Bencral derive from a peojde- intelligent in the principles of agrieul- 

, turc. skilled to make the most of soils and seasoTis, to jirnn'ove the existing 

Improvoment in Agnoul- . ^ c xn r i r ^ 

turo &c. would ensue by modes of cuHure, of pasturage, of rearing cattle, ol defence against excesses 

introduction of machinery. of drought, and of ram, and thus to meliorate the r|uulit} of all the produce 

of the country All these arts are still in infaney. The liuslmndmari of Bengal just turns up the soil with 

a diminutive plough, drawn hy a couple oi misend.le cattle, and if drought parches, or tho rain inundate Urn 
crop, ho has no resource , he thinks he is destined to this suffering, and is far more likely to die from want,, than 
to relieve himself by any new or extraordinary effort Horticulture is also in its lirst stage the vaiious fruitH and 
oflculcnt herbs, witli which Hindoostan abounds, are nearly in a state of nature; though they are planted in inclosed 
gardens, little skill is employed to reclaim them. In this respect, likewise, we might conimnnicato information 
of material use i-o the comfort of life, and to tho prevention of famine, in silk, indigo, sugar, and in many other 

articles, what va.st improvements might be effected by the introduction of machinery. Tho skilful application of 

fire of water, and of steam, improvements which would thus immediately concern the interest of the common 
people, would awaken them from their toipor, and give activity to their minds. At present, it is wonderful to 
see how entirely they resign themsolves to precedent : Cfi^tom is the strongest law to them. Vollmuintj implicit^, 
seems to be instinctive with them, in small things as well as great. Tho path which tho first passenger has 
marked over tho soft soil, is trodden so undeviatingly in all its curves, by every succoedmg traveller, that when 
it is perfectly beaten, it has still only the width of a single track. 

“ But undoubtedly, the most important communication which the Hindoos could receive, through the medium of 

our language, would bo the knowledge of our religion, the principles of which are 
^ clear, easy way, i«|Varioufl tracts circulating amung us, and are 
would be CbrietiBaai- completely contained in tho iriwtimable volume of Scripture. Tbenue they 
■uppleating Idolatory and ^oald be instructed in the nature and perfections of the One True God, mad m 
SuperatitioD. tho real history of man : his creation, lapsed state, and the means of his re- 

covery, on all which points they hold false and extravagant opinions ; they would see a pure, complete, and perfect 
of nuoxvdb and of doty, eoloreed by the most awful sanctions, and recommended by tho most interesting 
motives ; they would learn the aocountableness of man, the final judgment he is to undergo, mid tlU Stemd state 
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it'lifaslL Id io follofr* WheiOTer iifaiB knowliNilge should be recieved, Idolatry, with all the rabble of its impure ’didtiei^ 
monsters of wood and stone, its false principles and corrapt practices, its deliisive hopes and vain feaxe^ its 
ridi^lons ceremonies and degrading snperstitions, its lying legends and fraudulent impositions, would fall. The 
reasonable service of the only, and the infinitely perfect God, would be established : love to Him, peace and good- 
will towards men, would be felt as obligatory principles. 

is not asserted, that such effects would be immediate or universal ; but admitting them to be progressive, 

and partial only, yet how great would the change be, and how happy at length 
bO^^adn^^^^ would outward prosperity, and internal peace of society among the Hindoos ! 

Men would be restored to the use of their reason ; all the advantages of happy 
soil, climate, and situation, would be observed and improved ; the comforts and conveniences of life would be 
increased ; the cultivation of the mind, and rational intercourse, valued ; the people would rise in the scale of 
human beings ; and as they found their character, their state, and their comforts improved, they would prize 
more highly the security and the happiness of a well-ordered Society. Such a change would correct those sad 
disorders which have been described, and for wbich no other remedy has been proposed, nor is, in the nature of 
things, to be found.” • 

Having thus propounded his scheme for rogonorating India and ameliorating the intellectual, social, and moral 
Objections to Mr. Grant^s condition of the inhabitants, Mr. Charles Grant has devoted a considerable por- 
fioheme: the main objection tion of Ins treatise to the discussion and refutation of eight principal objections, 
being Folltioal Danger. urged on the opposite side by those who held different views as to tlie aims, 

objects, and principles of the British Rule in India. Of those objections, there is one which deserves especial men- 
tion here, as it is closely connected with the progress of English education in India, and has a direct bearing upon 
its effects, so far as shey have shown thcniselveH in the propaganda of the political agitation in India, which has 
during recent years been carried on by the Indian National Congrrss.^* Put in its strongest and amplest terms, tlie 
objection was thus expressed : “ If the English language, if English opinions, and improvements, are introduced in 

our Asiatic possessions, into Bengal, for instance ; if Cbristianity, especially, is established in that quarter ; and if, 
together with these changes, many Englishmen colonize there, will not the people learn to desire English liberty 
and the English form of Government, a share in the legislation of their own country, and commissions in the army 
maintained in that country ? W ill not the army thence become, in time, wholly provincial, officered by natives of 
. India, without attachment to the Sovereign State ? Will not the people at length come to think it a hardship to be 
I subject, and to pay tribute, to a foreign country ? And finally, will they not castoff that subjection, and assort their 
i independence ?”t 


This question is discussed at considerable length by the author, J and ho ends liis discussion upon the subject 
with the following observations, in regard to the introduction of the English language as the medium of instruction 
to the people of India : — 

“ In coming, as we now do, to the close of the answer to the last and most material of the objections which are 
English Language should be against the proposed scheme, that objection which questions the ex- 

lntroduoed,andfamngthat,In. pediency of using the English language, it will be proper to call to recollec- 

firat opening of it.-that the j^noiple of com- 
light and knowledge, and the channel or rnode of communica- 
tion, were two distinct thinpa ; that the admission of the former did not depend on the choice which might be made 
of the latter, and was alone absolutely contended for. Th^ channel of the English lanj^age, however, has been 
preferred, in the present plan, as being deemed the most ample and effectual ; and though new, also safe and highly 
advantageous. Against this channel, however, the writer thinks it possible, that reluctaneios may remain when 
arguments are obviated. Strongly as ho is himself persuaded, that great and peculiar advantages would flow from 
it, ha nevertheless would do injustice to the cause for which he pleads, if he were to suspend its success entirely 
upon the adoption of this mode. The channel of the country languages, though less spacious, less dear, less oal- 
jonlated to transmit the general light of our opinions, our arts and sciences, loss free also for the conveyance of the 
( light of religion itself, is nevertheless so far capable of rendering this last and most important service, in which are 
jeaeentially involved all the other proposed meliorations, that if the question were between making no attempt or 
j maiang it in this way, nndonbtodly, there oiffld be no hesitation. This mode ought by no means to be or 

Begleotad, if there were no other. Through the medium of the country languages, though more contracted, more 

• Printed Fsrileauvteiy Papws nlating to the ACairs of India : Gwwnil, Appendix 1 j Pitilte (1884), pp. 69.68. 
f 16., p. 78. 
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4iaii Slid still somethiTi^ may be done, and thafc in a ooncern which is of the last importance to ptnsent and 

ter fhtnre happiness. But in choosing this method, more instruments ought necessarily to be employed ; and then 
tiie meliorations which are so much wanted, may in time be partly efieoted ; and the apprehensions which some 
may entertain from the diffusion of the English language, will have no place. But still it must bo maintained, 
that for every groat purpose of the proposed scheme, the introduction and use of that language would bti 
most effectual ; and the exclusion of it, the loss of unspeakable benefits, and a just subject of extreme 
regret.”* 

In summing np his treatise, as to the means of improving the intellectual, moral, and social condition of the 

Mr Grant’s Summary of his India, Mr. Charles Grant has made certain obsei’vations as the con- 

Thesis, and conclusions in re- eluding portion of his thesis. Those ohKcrv'uiions are highly interesting, as 
gard to introduction of Eng- showing the early policy of the scheme for spreading English education in 
lish Education in India. India, and what was at that time exjicclcd from it. The pussages may he 

quoted hero, as they are not easily accessible, being in an old Parliamentary Blue-book, })rmlcd so long ago as I8d2 
They deseiwe perusal, both owing to tJieir intrinsic worth and historical imporlaiu'c, in nunatiiig the curly phases 
of the policy of Pinglish education in India. After stating liis reasons, the aidlior observes . — 

“Thus, we trust, it has been evinced, that although many excclli'Tit inqnoumioiits luivi' of lute years bi'en 

, X JI.X j- 1 made in the tjloverrniicnt of our Indian iciTitfuies, the moral character and 

Improvement of India can bo 

effected by tho introduction <‘ondition of Ihc Natives of them is extremely depraved, and that the stale 
of the English Language, und of socle iy .among that ])eoph) is, in conscf|ucnce, Avretched TIk'so evils have 
Christianity, been shown to lie beyond the rcn-ch of our rt'gulations, merely, politico 1, 

however good ; they liavc been trae<'d to tlKMi* civil and religions institulions : they have he(m pioved to inhere* 
in the general spii-it and many posHive emiciments of their laws , and iiiorc* poweidnlly still in the false, corrupt, 
impure, extravugant, and rnlieulons piinei])les and tenets of th<‘ir religion. Upon jiny of these jmints, it is 
conceived, that persons who either form tbmr opinion, from aeiuul ohservul ion, or from the eurreiit of testimony, 
will not greatly differ ; shinies of distinct nm there may he between i hem, hut no substantial, ra<lieill coiiirancty. 
A remedy lias been proposed for these evils ; the intr(»dnetion of oui- light and know'h'ilge among that benighted 
people, especially the imre, snlutarv , wise pniieijiles of our divine religion. That remedy has apjHJinvd to he, in 
its nature, siiitii hie and adeipiate , the. praet leiihility also of applying it, ha,s hecui sulTieient (‘stablislied ; our 
obligation to imparl it has l)(M*n argued, we would hope, convineinol v, fiom tin* past etleets of oui- administration 
in those eoiintnes, from ilie more imperuHis considei-atmii of tli(‘dutn'S we ow(^ tn llu* pc'opleof them as our sub|C‘ets, 
and from our own ev idmit intmrst, as involved and coiisulte.i in their welfare. Our obligation liiii: been, likewise, 
urged from another argniiieiit, the aiit horil> .ind enmniaud of that true leligion vvliieh w(5 liav e ourselves the 
happiness to enjoy and profess f As tin' leading subject oi this E.ssay has been intent lonally tiratcd, ehieily njMm 

political groiinrls, the argiimmit now mentioned lias not been insisted upon at giv.i.t length, but all its just j-iglits 

ai*e claimed tor il, and it is t l•ans(■elld('^t and <‘on(dusi\ 

“ Nothing, it would seem, besnles the.se ndiiii.sic projmrties of the proposed measiii-e, and these powerful 

extraneous motive.s, can ho necessary to rt'comnieml the atloptiou of it Yet 

From which no political peisons have appeared to tlimk, tlmt, the improvement which the^ 

danger should bo anticipated, likely from tlie proseention of tin* snggest(’d selieinc, miglit, by 

producing a eounso of mcrea.sing iirosperitv , at length, open the w^ay to conseiiucnees unfavoiirabh! to the Ktabilii> 
of oiir Indian pnssi’ssioiis ; tliese conceiveil conseijiiences have also been largely examiULMl ; and if the whole of the 
reasoning uscfl by the Avriter has not been erroneous, they* liavc beam toiiiid to resolve tlieniselvcs, at last, into 
mere apprehensions, conjeetarc.s, and general .surmises, whieh t lie causes assigned for them seem so little to Avari iint, 
that in proportion to the degree in which those causes may actually exist, (‘ffocts pT'opitinus to the permanence, 
las well as prosperity of our Ea.storn Dominion, effects more propitious than our piosc-ut system can genenite, 
/may rather be expected from them; as indeed, it would not he less a phenomenon in the politic, il thaninifie 

j natural world, that from a root the most excellent, the worst fruit should ho jiroduecd. The principle also upon 

^ which such consequences arc objected, and the improvement of our ITeathen suhjeets opposed; the principle 
of keeping them for ever in darkness and error, lest our iutcrest shoi^ suffer by a change, lias been shown to be 


utterly inadmissible in a moral view, as it is likewise contrary to all just policy. 


I 


* Printed Parliamontary Papers relating to the Affairs of India : Oeneral^ Appendix I; Puhlic (1832), pp. 8o, 0. ^ 

f To disallow either the fitnesa of our religion as a remedy, or onr obligation to promote the knowledge of it, would be to dilMillr. 
from the reaioiiiiig of this Bisay» in first prinoiples and such a differenoOj if any mind were influenced by it to reeist the projected 
qeai#eiUceitipB^» o^ght. In eand^Vi to he afoired. 
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“In rcaRaning about thingn future and contingent, the writer would wish to stand remote from whatever 

should have the appearance of doguiiitical decision, which, indeed, is not the 
And DO reaBons to the con- rjo-ht of even saperior ponotration, and io sprak with that diffidence of him* 
trary have been shown. .leferonco for oiliers, which so well bpconie him ; he would wish to 

speak for no cause fnriher than the truth will hear him out , hut the views ho entorfains of the present; subject, 
afford him no other coTHdnsions tluiii ihoso lie has advanced, and in Ihcni he thinks he is well supported. That a 
^rveat TCTMcdy is wanliM], that wc have an cvccllcnt one in our liands ; I hat it is our duty, on f,-emnn,l and special 
L^rounds, to ap]»ly it, all ilusc are, in his afipi-cln'iisinn, pnsii ions nc.iriN scM-cwidcnt ; from ill esc alone a stronj 2 ^ 
prcsuin])ti(.n, ho rnm-rivcs, arises, that li must he our iiileiest to imike the a]iplicution ; and IF cop^ent, speciric- 
rcasons aiv' I'nrllMM* aildu.-erl, in oro\ e that oiir interest wonhl, in fact, thus la* ])roTnoted opposition to this scheim' 
oii'jht, in Ins opinion, ir) h(‘ inslilied by arirmuciils very clear and vmy po\Nerfnl ; and such, he must honestly suy, 
h(* has not hrs-n ahle to discover 

'“■’^rhis siil)|e''t has not hilhi'i’to reeeived a hn'inal eonsideTat ion . hilt t lu* ohjcf'tion which would resist- all 

, iini»io\einenf , h*st fnlii'-e i neon veiiiein'e slionhl arise fi’orn it-, nccrvssari ly brinf?s 

It would bo odious and im- ' , , i x • i 

moral (o kO'p IiKliii iRUoniut, decisive .,ii.-stiou, «)ietlier ue slin.ll. iii all tiiiio to come, jMSSivelv 

owiruT to apprehendod risks to leaxa* our siib|eeis in i be dai kin'ss, error, and moral turpitude' in wbicli tliey 

Hritish Ilulo now fj^rovel, oi shall eoni imin ie.it e to them tin* lie’ll! of Truth, and the iiK'ans of 

II elioi-iil lOM, and 111 ]i:i]*piness, piM-sonal and soeial 'I’lie .jn(‘..tion nia v inoi (> prop('rl\ be, — Wbellier wa* should /ice/f 

oiir Mibjeils 111 their pieniil ^ I a I e t'or d‘ iin [»i (>\ eiiient oimditnol to hr* eoinninnicaterl to tht'iii, wi* should not. 

b( * n I I'l'e I pa ss I \ r b 1 1 1 b(' e,i i e I ri 1 1 1 » e \ e 1 1 1 de 1 1 .1 s, on t In * ot In ‘r 1 la 1 1 d , 1 1 it o 11 o' 1 1 1 t o 1 re ( ■( r n 1 n 1 11 r 1 1 ei 1 1 ed ■ (tr 1 1 it is 

posMlde that aii\ ia\,v of liLdit mas loi 1 11 it on^l \ In'e.ik in upon t hem, wi'slemld not b'avf'thc task toothers, or to 

ehanee, hnl. I»(' OiiiM K e- tlie 'lispiMiM I'S of I he im'W pi i iiej pies I ht'\ leemvi* ami M'L' nla,t-(‘ t he admiiiist I iihoii of tln'in 

’•’his r|iiest.on then is to di't 1 nii me the orand moial ami jrolitie il jrrim iple. hy w Ineli we shall In-nei'rort-h, and in 

all tiiliu'i* e ( air ra • lou oi)\(*i-i| and deal with our A'^i.iiic snirji*' Is ^\ helln'i vvi* shall make it oni stiid\ i-o impaid 

(o iIkiii k’l rw ledoe, ' I L’ h I . and liappaies , or umlerlhi* iioiionol holdiiiL’ t liem moi e (]niell_^ 1 n sub p-et am. sha 1 1 

M I'k lokec'pthem iL.n'naiil t-oi 1 li pi , ,md mu(nall\ mpiiioii, a*. Iln \ me now Tla* (|iieslion is not. win'iln'i' w i* 

''hall resort to an\ pei ,,ei a ( ion. Io oninpi Uion, hr an\ •'inisli i* nn'ans \o , 1 lu* ide.i hasbeenlrefjin'n(lvdi>- 

I ki 1 n n d , 1 1 I ■>» a II ( III ! oih, I de.i , a 1 1 ho I ' 01 1 1 • 1 om 1 1 1 e ,.p i ’ 1 1 ol line 1 t'j a a 1 , bid w bel her, k now n 1 u’ as we ( h > the 

I t i*- 1 'hot id and mipa ‘ \ o! idola ! ro’i pnl\ 1 hee,l 'e ^ iip« 1 f 1 ! mn ^ . know 'u* 1 he ei iiol I u' . the 1 mmoi .i 1 1 1 les, (he dee rai line 

V 1 1 ,1 \ aL'.mmi' . and napoilioin' o' I'l 1 1 oidoo .s\-:em w r ^ h.i I ' ' 1 len 1 1 \ .nn|o'i!m!\ lea\elln'mn. ill the fulness 

o' t liei) ope! ,1 1 ion, W' 1 1 ■ il I ( 1 i I I" uai , r o I" •! , w h > on ’ ill t o ki (iih ' li dd 1 1 *1 I lia I the*, a 1 e w 1 oii'j. I ha ! t he\ a 1 e 

did iided, and h' 'ni r pi a need 1 • o m 1 1 1 N ‘1 1 1 . 1 le W’ he* iir t 1 1 , ,1 ,• 1 1 ol r 1 1 it 'ini 1 h , n 1 , Id 1 \ e \ pl.ii 1 1 1 nv I o I hem 1 lu 

d n me pi iiu iph"'0 d 'iioi' 1 1 a lid rel a* uni > ' 1 ill h. w Im h h,i \ (* 1 , \ is*m| a'" m I he sea h' e-l In iim , a nd a 1 1* I he t omul 1 1 ion ol a 1 1 

real o'Knhi"’*^ and hap|iii'e i daill wn .1! I he ,sl upuln \ wlmh wi diann pMilil.d>h Ions, and as oo\ ei nors, he 

m (‘ITeel, I In* t ,m-,''i \ ,iloi s ol [hit -\sieni wlmh (heiivi-lhe people >\’he(hei. m a woni, Ave shall *lo all tins 

I'U'ivIn Iroin fe.ii, le ,t III eineinmo 1 1 om iL'ioranee .md eiioi, I lu‘\' should be less e,l,s^ to inle, ami onr (loin inion 


o\ el tlu'iii Ik i \]»osi d Itt im\ I I k 

^ 'Idle w iM loin, -IS Will as til-' (an ness ol snfdi a pi oeei d iiej*. must .riso lx* (b'termiru'd , whether, on tdie whole, it 
would 111 ibebesl poluw I'rrouiowii niter d, e* rii d w e loot onlv t o I lu* n.d ll ra I opi'ialum of t-liilio's and bi'K*, 
a1 lise-t. wi sli udd be e.iielul ami ( l(*.n . toi !l \\e mi’U d\e our m(ei(‘st, w(' lose* our all, tin* \(‘ry tliin!*^ t-o wbieli 
w e saerllk e ol liei eoii^idei a ( loiis 1 ' pei i.i I U', d should be yroudered, w bet her. bel ie\ im^ t lu* moral ^ov enmu'id of tin* 
wo I Id, vv e ( a 11 ( \ peel I lu* a pprob.d 'on a iid cold mued sii p|)orI ol I lu* Siipi-enu* b* 11 b'r ot it, by wdlmo'l}' acipiieseiiiLr in so 
miieli eri*oi*, so mm li im, ra I ami po 1 . 1 u-.d evil, w lien so in in\ )u--t means tor tin* alleviation ot tln'in me m oui power. 
“ ddn'si* are 1 lie imjmries wliich ihis sub|e( I prt'.^enls , tin* nujiiiries w Inch iiib'lity to it, and io all tlic 

mtei (‘s1 s iiuol' i'd m it, w onld not peianii the writer* to snp])ress Avhen be 

oii'dinalU eonsub ri'd ii , and I lu* same niotivu's, to whi(‘li In^ may add, Ibo 

Moral iDBtructioii a strict duty 

of iho British to India. dnl \ of t lu* station w lu*] em lu* has siiiet* had the liononi to he yrlae-etl, torbid 

him to kei'p I liem hack now Hut doe^ lu*, in statin^]: them, mean to poirit 

tkeni off('‘iisiv(dy to any indiyubial 01 hndy of inen r* No far from it, they were, at lii*.st, ])Ciiiicd, as tliey are 
now di'livered, in irood will and wnh a j'(*neral aim; in tins ^reat ipiest ion be strives rather t-o abstract liis mind 
troni ymrsonal recollect ions , and il it i;'lanees involuntarily at the idea of any one wTio he f(*ar*s may not aecord 
with Ins sentiments, it he should espeeially dread to tiiid amoiij^ such any whom he paidiieularly r'espects and 

loves, it is a painful wound to Ins feel iny^s. He cannot avisIi to olTeiid or to dispute, — he has no objects to serve 

by siicli means ; and is sufficicdly aware of the sitnat ion in winch a work of this nature may place him, both 
in Enropo and in India, never to Lave brought it fi^rward, but from some serious sense of duty. This question is a 
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geneml'O&e ; if it Beem to carry in it any rutrospoctivo cenanre* that censure applies to the country and to the ape. 
Circumstanoes have now called for a more particular consideration of it, and of the result of that consideration he 
entertains encouraging hopes. He will not allow himself to believe, that when so many noble and beneficial ends 
may be served by onr possession of an Empire in the East, we shall content ourselves with the meanest and the least, 
and for the sake of ibis, frustrate all the rest. lie trusts we shall dare to do justice, liberal justice, and be pei*- 
suaded, that this principle will carry us to greater heights of prosperity, than the precautions of a selfish policy. 
Future events are inscrutable to the keenest speculation, but the path of duty is open, the time present is imrs. 
By planting our language, our knowledge, our opinions, and our religion, in onr Asiatic teirit orios, we shall ])ut a great 
work beyond the reach of contingencies ; we shall probably have wedded the inhabitants of those territories to this 
country ; but, at any rate, we shall have done an act of strict duty to them, and a lasting service to mankind. 

“In considering the afEairs of the world, as under the control of the Siijircinc Disposer, and those distant 
territories, as by strange events, providentially put into our hands, is it not i-casonable, is it not necessary, to 
conclude that they were given to us, not merely that we might draw an annual profit, from them, but that we might 
diffuse among their inhabitants, long sunk in dai-kness, vice and misery, tlie light and the benign influenees of 
Truth, the blessings of well-regulated society, the improvements and the comforts of active indusi ry ? And that, 
in prudently and sincerely endeavouring to answer these ends, we may not only humbly liojie for some measure ol 
tho same success, which has usually attended serious and rational attempt s for the propagation ot that pure and 


xnerce will ensue from the 
enlightenment of India. 


sublime religion which f *mes from God, but best secure the protection of his pi ovideiitial government, of which 
we now see such awful marks in the events of the world 

“ In every progressive step of tins work, we shall also serve the original d(‘sign with which we visifed India, 

that design still so iin]iortant to this countiy — the extension of onr commerce 
Extension of British Com- that so few of our luannfacf.ures and eonnnoditics are vi’inled tliere 

Not merely because the taste of the people is not gent'rally formed to the use 
of them, but beeaiise they have not the means of jiundiasing them. The pro- 
jiosed improvements would introduce both. As it is, our woollens, our manufiictures in iron, eoppei-, and steel; onr 
clocks, watches, and hiys of different kinds ; oui- glass-ware, and various other articles are admired th(’re, and would 
sell in great (quantities if the peoqdo were rich cTuuiirh to buy them Let invention hi‘ once awakened among them, 
let them be roused to improvements at home, let them be led by industry to multiply, as tliey m:i.> exceedingly, tlie 
exchangeable prcMlmdions of their eountry , let them accpiire a relish for the ingenious exertions of the human mind ni 
Eurtipe, for the beauties and j etincments, cndl(‘SHly div^'rsitied, of Eur(^]>e an art and science, and we sl all hence obtain 
for ourselves the suqiply of four-and-twont y nnllions of distant subjects How greatly will oni eounti-y be thus aided 
in rising still superior to all her difficulties , and how stalde, as well as unrivalled, may we hojic our commerce 
will be, when wc tliiis rear it on right jn inei] lies, and make it the means of their extension* It might, be too 
sanguine to form into a wish, an idea most pleasing and desirable in itself, that our religion and our knowledge 
might be diffused over other dark portions of ihc globe, wliere Nature lias lieeii more kind than human imstitiitioiis. 
This IS the noblest species of con(pi(‘st, and whei ever, we may venture to say, our j)rinci])les and hinguagt^ are 
intixiduccd, our commereo wHll follow. 

“ To rest ill tlio jn-esent state of things, or to determine that the situation of our Asiatic subjecis, and our connei*- 
tion with them, are such as they ought 1o he lor all tinuj to come, seems too daring a comdnsiun , and il a change, a 
great change, he necessary, no reason can be assigned for its eomnieneemeiit, at any fnturi' period, which will not 
equally, nay, more strongly, recommend its com men cement now. To say, that tilings may be left to their own 
coui'se, or that our European Settlements may prove a Hufficicmt nursery of moral and r(;liL’’iens inst ruction for the 
Natives, will be, in effect, to declare, tliat there sliall he no alteration . at least no effectnal and safe one. 

“ The Mahomudans, living for centuries interii)ix«*cl in great numbers with the Hindoos, ]irodu(?ed no radical 
^ change in their cbaractor ; not merely because they rendered themsedves dis- 

centuries intermixed with the agreeable to their subjects, but beijause they lei t those subjects, during that 
Hindus, produced no radical whole jieriod, as uniiistructed in essential points as they found them. We are 
change in their character. called rather to imitate the Koman Gomquerors, w ho civilized and imiuoved 

the nations whom they subdued ; and we are called to this, not only by the obvious wisdom which directed their 
policy, but by local circumstances, as well as by sounder principles and higher motives than they possessed 

“The examples also of modern European Nations pass in review before us. We are the fourth of those who 

have possessed an Indian Empire That of t.lie Portuguese, though ac(j^uired 
tugueBerih'e Dutohf ’ and the V I'omantic bravery, was unsystematic and rapacious ; the short one of the 
French failed to produce a per- French was the meteor of a vain ambition, the Dutch acted upon the priii- 
manent effect upon India. ciples of a selfish commercial policy ; and these, under which they appoi-ently 
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flonrished for a time, have been the canse of their decline and fall. None of these nations sought to establish them* 
selves in the affections of their acquired subjects, or to assimilate them to their manners ; and those subjects, far 
from supporting them, rejoiced in their defeat ; some attempts they made to instruct the Natives, which had their 
use, but sordid views overwhelmed their efEects. It remains for us to show how we shall be distinguished from 
these nations in the history of mankind ; whether conquest shall have been in our hands the means, not merely of 
displaying a Government unequalled in India for administrative justice, kindness, and moderation ; not merely of 
increasing the security of the subject and prosperity of the country, but of advancing social hajipiness, of meliorat- 
ing the moral state of men, and of extending a superior light, further than the Roman Eagle ever flew. 

“ If the novelty, the impmcticability, the danger of the proposed scheme, be urged against it, these objections 

CQiinot all be consistent ; and the last, which is the only one that could have 

Novelty of the Educational pre-supposcs suectws. In success would lie our safety, not our danger. 

Scheme no valid objection i n ^ 

against its introduction. ^^'Ast lie in pursuing, from ungenerous ends, a course contracted 

and illiberal ; but in following an opposite course, in communicating light, 
knowledge, and improvement, we shall obey tlie dictates of iluty, of pliilanthropy, and of policy; wo shall take the 
most rational means to remove inherent, gi’eat disorders, to attach tlie Hindoo people to ourselves, to ensure the 
safety of our possessions, to enhance continually tlunr value to us, to raise a fair and durable monument to tho 
glory of this country, and to increase the happiness of tho human l ace ” ■* 


CHAPTER IV. 


KARIiT EFFORTS FOB THE EDHOATION OF THE NATIVES OF INDIA. THE CALCUTTA 
MADRASSA FOUNDED IN 1781, AND THE SANSKRIT COLLEGE AT BENARES, 

IN 1701 LORD JUNTO’S MINUTE ON EDUCATION, 1811. 


Whilst opinions and scutimeuts, such as those of Mr. Charles (Irant, quoted in tlu‘ preceding chapter, were 
Mr. Fisher’s Memoir on Edu- being entertained and discussed In pliilantlnopie lliitish Statesmen of the 
cation in India: written in more advanced type, in their chdiherations n'spoeting the future moral and 
1827-32. inielleetnal progress of Die Natives of India, it is imjioi-tant to consider what 

had actually boon done by the Government of the East India Company in regard to the spn'nd of Education in 
India. Upon this part of the subject full and valuable information is contamod in an elaboTuk* iircmevr, dated, 
7th February, 1827, with a Supplement, dated 2l3rd February, prepared under official orders, by Mr Thomas 
Fisher, who then held the office of '^Searcher of the. Jiecoids” wi tlio East India House, in London. This 
Memoir has been printed f as an Ajqamdix to the Pa,T*lunnciitary l\ipcrs of 1S32, and I will borrow extracts from 


it -for the present purposes, as it is the most auUioritative source of information available. 

“ The Calcutta Madristia, or Mahnrncdan CoUeije, was founded at the request of several Malioraedans of distinc* 

tiou, in the year 1781, by the Governor- General, Warren Hastings, Esquire, 
Madrasea founded provided a building for it, at liis own expense, amounting to Rs. r)7,74.5, 

but which was afterwards charged to Die Company. The IJcngal Government, 
also, at the recommendation of Mr. Hastings, assigned lands of Die estimated value of Rs. 29,000 per annum, for 
the support of the Institution. The original intention of the Founder appeal's to liave been, to promote tho 
study of the Arabic and Persian languages, and of the Mahomodan Law, with a view, more especially, to the pro- 
duction of well-qualified officers for the Courts of Justice. In 178.5, the lands wliich had been granted for its support 
were regularly assigned by Sunnnd., to be held during tho pleasure of Government, to Mahomed Maiz-oo-deen, who 
had been appointed Superior, or Guardian of the Institution, and to his successors. In this officer was vested tho 
immediate management of all the affairs of the Madrissa, and tho administration of its revenues. He was directed to 
deliver in to the Conimittoe of Revenue, monthly statements of the number of students actually maintained on the 
establishment, with their names and salaries. A Member of tho Committee of Revenue was authorized and en- 
joined, once in every three months or of teiier, to visit the Madrissa, in order to see that the building was kept in 


* Printed Parliamontaiy Papers relating to the Affairs of India: Gemnxlt Appendix I \ Public (1882j, pp. 86-89. 
t 16., pp. 395-483. 
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proper repair, and that, in all other inspects, the efficiency of the Institution was maintained. The Nath Nasim, or 

principal officer of the Native Courts of Law, was also instructed that, whenever vacancies should arise in the 

Ifmjdarry courts, they should be filled from the students of tho Madrissa, upon the production of certificates from 

the Superior, that the individuals nominated by him were duly qualified for their i*espectivo appointmerds.”* 

In 1788 and 1791 certain reforms were introduced, as to the inanag'emunt and workiiif^ of the Collej^e, and the 

« .r . ^ , control of tlio Institution was placed in the hands of a Comniitt>ep, and the 

Beformsm 1788-91, and Bub- , i- . ^ 

jects of study prescribed. lollowin^ were the principal suhjects prescribed for study. — Natural Pliilo- 

Bophy, Theolopy, Ijaw, Astronomy, (Icometiy, Arithinelic, Lopic, Rhetoric, 
Oratory and Grammar. Subsequently, reforms and chan «res in the maiuif^einent of tlio Tn.stdution continued, but 
it is needless to enter into the details, beyond sayiiij^ that the Kn^Hish laiiLCua^e was not introduced as one of the 
subjects of study, althoufijh considerable sums of money were spent upon the Jiladrissa, — the anuniiit appropriated 
for its ev])enHes, f!*om its foundation in 1781 to the end of the year 1821*, heiii^ no Jivss than Hs 12,20,47i*.t 

T/it' IJitidoa Sanskrit College at Benares was prop'cted b\ Mr Jonathan Duncan, the Rc.si(lciit at JJenares, in 
Benaros Sanskrit College 1791, as a means of eniployinf^, hcniefi^ually tor the couiiti-y, some part of a 
founded in 1791, and tho sub- surplus whicli Ihe public revenues yielded over their estiniated amount, 
jects of study prescribed. e\])ense for the first 3 ear was liiriitcd to J\s 1 t,0()0 —hut in the 

following year it w^s aup^mentod to Rs, 20, 000 The object of this Institution was the preserviil ion and ciiUivafion 

of the Laws, Liteiature, and Reli'u^ion of tlio Hindoos (and mor(‘ partieiilarly ot thiur lfn\s) in their saeri’d eity , a 
measure wliieh it was eoiieoiv<‘(l would be eqiniHy ad van ta.u’etnis to tlie Natives, and lionourahle to the Ih itish 
Govern mmit anion them. TJie iiittM'iial discipline was to be in all res]a‘ets eonfoi-mable io i\\v liharma Shaslra, 
in tho Chapter on Mducation, and the preserihed course of sliulies in llu^ Cailleijre eoinprelHnuled Theolntry and 
Ritual, Medicine, ineludin" Roianj^, iV;e , Mnsie, tVieehanies, Arts, ( 1 lamuiai , Pro.sody, and Sacred Ijexieognijih} . 
Mathematies, M(‘taphysics, Lo^^ic, Law, History, Kthies, Philo.so]diy and Poetry 

Changes and reforms were made from (mie to iiiiit' in this Institution, and a coiisideralde amount of money was 
spmit u|)on it, tin* pemniiary aid p'lven by Govern iiieiit, from its foundation in the ^(‘ar 17!)1 to tin* end of the year 
182'1', lieiii^*- no less than Rs 0,7 t,0()() J 

On the f)tli of J\lar(ih, 1811, Loi d Minto, tlK* then Govi*rnor-( Jeneral, urote a Minnie* on Ihe subject of 

Kdiieatioii in liuha, and, as it. forms an imjiortaiit deu'iiim'iit e-ounceled with 

Lord Miiito’s Minute on Edu- ,1 r ii 1 , i 1 • i i 1 i ■ r- . 

.L j X j -R/r loT-i tlieeai'Jy ff(Tiie\ ol tin* l>riiish liulc in reirard to l^alneal >1, some siLTni leant 

cation, dated etli March, 1811. j r .) - 

passages may be i] noted fi’oiii il, as sliowiiig the bcni‘liei‘id .spirit whi(*li then 

prevailed ui tlie (Vuiiisels of Government. Thf* (loviniioT-Cieneial observi'd • — 

“It is a eommoii remark, that seienee and literature an* in a ]»rogn*ssive state of decay among the Natives of - 

India. From every inquiry^ which 1 ha\e been enaldeil to make on this 

Decay of Learning in India. ■ , , 1 4^1.1 . 1 . 1 . . n j* 1 1 mi 

inieiesting Kiiliject, tlial. r(*inark apjieai'S lo me b'll too well lounded. The 

number of tin' learned is not only diminished, bnl, the mrele of learning, even anioiig those vvhn still devolve thimi- 

selves to il, ajqaaiis to b(‘ eonsiderubly coiitr.aet ed. 'J'he abstract seieiiees ai*e abandoned, jinlite literature negleeled, 
and no branch of learning enllivated but what is eonm'cted with t in* jieeiiliar ri'ligioms doctrines of tiui ])eople. 
The) immediate conseqnenee of this state of things is, t he ilisust*, and even act ual loss, of many valuable bonks ; 
and it is to la* a])picdieiided, that, unless GoveriiFiK'iil iiiterjiose with a fosl.ering hand, llu* rivival of Le^tters may 
shortly lieeoim' liopeh'ss, from a want ot books, or of peisons capable of explaining tln’in 

“ The principle cause of tlie present ni’gleetcd stale of Jjiti*) .iture in India is In be traced to llie want of that 

eneouragement. Avbieli was formerly aftorded to it b} Pj’inees, (Jlneftains, ami 

And its CauBOB, Want of individuals under the Native Government Such cneourageinont 

Patrouago. must alway^s operate as a strong iiieimtive to study and literary exertions, but. 

especially in India, where tbo leamed profes.sioiis have little, if any, other suoport. The justness of these observa- 
tions might bo illnslrati*d by a detailed consideration of the former and present state of Seienee and Jjiteratur*e 
at the three principal seats of Hindoo learning, , Benares, Tirhooi and Nnddea. Such a review would bring 
before us the liberal patronage whicli was formerly^ bestowed not only by Princes, and others in powci* and 
authority, but also by the Zemindars, 011 persons wlio had distjrjgui.slied themselves by the sueeessful cultivation 
of Letters at those places. It would equally bring to our view the present neglected state of learning at those 
once-celebrafced places ; and we should have to remark with regret that, the cultivation of leners was now confined 
to the few surviving persons who had been patronized by the Native IViiices and others, under the former Govem- 

# Printed Pnrliamentary Papers relating to the Affaire of India ; Qcnei'al, Appendix I ; Puhhc (1832), pp. 39C, 397. 
t Ib., pp. 398, 399. t R*i PP- 399-401. § Ib., p. 484. 
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mentfl, or to Bnoh of the immediate desoondants of those persons as had imbibed a love of science from their 
parents. 

“ It is seriously to be lamented that a nation particularly distinguished for its love, and successful cultivation 
of Letters in other parts of the Empire, should have failed to extend its fostering care to the Literature of the 
Hindoos, and to aid in opening to the learned in Europe the ropositorios of that literature. 

“ It is not, however, the credit alone of the national character which is affected by the present neglected state 
, of learning in the East. The ignorance of the Natives in the different classes 
India obstructs good Qovorn- «<>cicty, arising from tlie want of proper education, is generally acknow- 
ment, and is conducive to lodged. This defect not only excludes them as individuals fi^om the onjoyment 
<3rime. Qf ^\\ those comforts and benefits which the cultivation of letters is naturally ^ 


calculated to afford, hut operating, as it docs, thj*oughout almost the whole mass of the population, tends materially 
to obstruct th(! nieasuri's uilojited for ilitdr better Oovcniment„ Little doubt can be enturtaiiKMl that the prevalence 
of the crimes of ]iorjiiry and forgery, so fj'eijuently noticed in the Official Jleports, is in a gi'uat iiieasuro ascribable, 
both in the Malioiiicduns and Hindus, to the want of due instriictioii in tlie moral and religions tenets of their 
respective faiths. It has been even suggested, and apparently not without foundation, that to this uncultivated 
state of the minds of flic Natives is in a great degree to be ascribed the previilence of those crimes which were 
recently so gi'cat a scourge io tlic (!ounti*y 

“ The latter offences against the peace and happiness of Society fiave, imlccil, for the pn'sent, liecn niatcruilly 


clicckcd by the vigilance and eneigy of tlic jiolice, luit it is jiroliiibly only by 
Education ^ general dillusion of knowh'ilge among 1 he great body of tlio people, 

that llm seeds of these evils can bo elTeefnally iK'stroyed.” * 

The (ioveronr-deiierars Minute, after suggesting the principles of a selieme for iiromoling and inaiiitainiiig 

l(‘arniiig among the Ilindiis, contains the following observations in regard to 
Maliomedans in parfieiilar — 

“ It will be observed flint, in the foregoing remarks, I have confined mysell 
almost exelusi\ely to the plan iieiM'Ssary to be adojiled for the restoration ot 
Hindu science and literature. (Jonsideiations similar to those which have weigln'd w^ith me in re(‘onimeiiiling that 
plan, would iialniully induce me to propose similar urraiigenients for the revival of Letters among our Maliomedan 
subjects, and the more general (li If iisiim of knowledge among that part of (he eoiiiiimnit) Wilh the difierenee 
only in the population of TTiinlus and Maliomedans, all the arguments which have been alioM' sin, ted in sup|H)ri ol 
the ariiingeitienfs jirnposed to he adopted for the jiropagution ul knowledge .among tin' forniei, would eipially apply 


Observations as to Revival ot 
Learning among the Mahome- 
dans, inLord Minto’s Minute 
of 1811. 


to similar institutions for (he benclit of tlie Maliomedans. A Hentinieiit of deft'reiiee, however, foi- the llonoiunhli* 
Court of Diri'ctors restiiuiiH me from recommending any extension of 1 he plan until their orders shall have been 
received on the Hub|eet gonenilly of this Minute 1 deem it, theh'foro, sii{ti(‘ient to add, on the present oeeasion, 
that Maliomedan Colleges might be beneficially cstablisluid at Jfhangulpore, ilounjiore (A\h('i'e IVi'siun and Ai*abie 
literatui'O formerly flonrished), and at some place in the Ceded and Confjuerisl Ib-oviiices , and that it might he 
advisable to refomi the Madrissa, or Maliomedan Collegiate Institution at Calcutta, on the priiicijiles recommended 
with 1 ‘espect to the Hindu Colh'ges.” f 


1 


• Printed Parliamentary Papere relating to the Affairs of India* Oeupral^ Apjiondiic I; VuUic (1832), p 484. 
t ft) , p 485. 
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CHAPTER V. 


FIRST LEGISLATIVE TROVISION FOR PUHLIO INSTRUCTION IN INUJA. ACT 01'’ PARLIAMENT 
53 GEO. 111., C. 155 DESPATCH OF THE COURT OF DIRECTORS, DATED 3i:i' JUNE, 

1814, ON EDUCATION. EARLY EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS OF THE MISSION A lUES 
LORD MOIRA’S EDUCATIONAL AllNUTE OF Uvi. OCTOREU, JH15. 


It will bo observed, from the iiari'alive contjuiied iii llio prtutcdijii^^ cbapii'i*, i.liiit, uliilst diirinif (lie tJn’rfy 
Public instruction not yot yoars fi’om the fouiidatiou of the CaleiH-la Al.idi iissii, in ]7S1. down to thetinin 
recognized as part of a settled when Tjord Minto recorded ins IVJmiite of tJtli l\r{iieh, ISll, individnajs of In'^di 
State Policy. olHcuil rank in the Adininisti’af ion of dia weri' not JiltoL^ether ohiiv ions of the 


moral duty and administrative necessity of spreadin*^ knowledj^^e anion, th(‘ |)eo])h} of India, no .s^slmnatie eHort 
was made to ])lae(‘ ilie educ.ation of the Natives upon a hrni and or^,iiii'/e<l fool i no, as a part of i, lie State 
I’olicy "rhei’ew.is indeed, a vast and ]H)werfiil seelion of A nttlo- 1 ndian Adiuiiiistralors, who fai tVom 

eoneednm- that J^nhlic Insiriictjon should eithei- be luuIci'Ukcn liy the State*, or, was free from seiaoiis political 
d.im»‘ers to the seem ily of JJritish doiniinon in India. Tlie only elfect yet i^nven to tlie poln*\ of edneatinj; the 
Nativos of India consisted in the foniKhit ion ot tiie Cahmlta J\la(lrassa by Warren Ha-stinL^s, in l7Si, and of tlie 
Sanskrit Ck)ll(>;^e at Jieiiart's, |j> Mr .loiiathan Diinean, in i7lH Hut both tliese Institutions were, on the one liand, 
]mrely Oriental in I hew course ol st udies (as lias heeii ihseiibed in tlie preeedinjLJi' elnipt i’r), and on I ne other Inmd, 
tbeir main obieei was to proy ide a ri'^iilar siipjily of (|ualified Hindu and Mahomedan hn\ -oniem-s tor the judieial 
administration 'Phe pi’ojiosals eoiitaimal in Lord M mto’s AI iim to ol (ith March, ISII, in leo-aid to the estahlisli- 
meut ol lliinlii (kdle^'es, in Ninldea, and Tirhoot, pioeeed iijiun pi meiples siniihiJ- to those of ihe S.inskiit Oollepro 


at Henaivs ; hut those jnojiosals sei' e to ha\ e rmnained in aheyanee for sonn* yeai’^, as W'lll he shown hereafter, 
and Hnally, diCN took ihe form of the estalilisliinent of a Hindu Sanskiit Colleo,. at (hilentta 

Aleanuliih', important events wen* takin,”’ [dace in Hn^land ni to tin* renewal ol tlw^ Hast. India Com- 


Inquiry by Parliament into 
Indian ..ff.iirs, and runowal of 
the E I. Company’s Charter, 


paiiv's (’liaelti- by tin HrilisJi rarlianimil and since they hu\i‘ an impoi'tant 
hearmi: upon tin* jLi^eiu^ral ad\ane(‘iiient of India, and mark an i poeh in the 
insloi^ oi the edueat'onal poluy ol the Hntish . iih* in India, a, short aceo Lint 


by Act 53, Geo. Ill, C. 156, in of the tiansaetions of tliai period w ill not be out of place hei-e. As early as 


1813. 


tlie yeai' ISOS, while the House of (Jonnnons !ip])nint‘ d a. Select' Committee to 


enipiire into the state of atlairs of the Hast India Coni])any, IVIr Hundas, on the part of Hie Hoaid ol (kniti-oj and 

the Crown, siij^i.a'st ed to the Directors the ]ir()]>ricty of endcavoni inj>, without delay, to come to an understanding on 
the sub]eet of a m'w Charter, in order that il might he siihmitted to th(‘ early eoiisideration of ParlianuMit. Nego- 
tiations between ilie Covernnieiit and the Dire(;toi-.s of tlie Company emlcd in failiu-e, ami “ on Hie liL’nd of Alareh, 
1S13 Honl (histlereagh submitted to ihe House of Commons a senes of thirteen resolut-ions, containing the leading 

provisions, whieli it was proposed to emhody in an Act renewing the Company’s Charter. Most ot the questions 

discussed were Hieii novel, and both the dangers appreliended by the one jiai-ty, and the exjiectatioiis entertained 
by the other, made it necessary for the Legislature to proceed with tlie utmost caution Information was sought 
from all qnart.ers, and whole volumes of evidence were taken from those who were sn].poH(Ml most competent to give 
it In the debates whudi afterwaids ensued, there were few speakers of em.nence m eithei house who did not 
deliver their sentiments, and deem them of so much importance as to justify the subseipient revisal and publication 
of their speeches. So great, however, has been the progress of Political Economy as a science, and so strong the 
light which has been thrown upon it by experience, since this famous debate, that many of tlie iiropositions most 
elaborately argued, are now regarded as truisms, and much of the alarm sounded is felt to be mere exaggeration. 
The result is therefore, the only thing which now possesses much historical interest and nothing more is necessary 
here than to give a very brief analysis of the most impoHant sections of the Act, 53 Geo. Ill, c. 155, w^hich, while 
essentially modifying and curtailing the privileges formerly possessed by the Company, renewed tlieir Charter for 
another period of twenty years, to be computed from the 10th day of April 1814." * 


* Beveridge’s Sintory of India Vol. III., pp. 3, 4. 
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Lord Castleroagh’s Besolu- 
tion recognizing the duty of 
Groat Britain to educate the 
Natives of India, passed by 
Parliament in 1813. 


It is not necessary for the present purposes to give an accxiunt of the various provisions of the Act relating to 

the administration and trade of India, hut it is desirable to describe the pro- 

education of India, ae they 
mark the first definite step taken by the State in this direction, in the shape 
of legislative affirmation of the educational policy of the British Rule in India — a policy which till then was far 
from being founded on a sound and stable basis. A passage from Mr. Beveridge’s History of India (vol. HI, p. 5) 
may be quoted here as containing the requisite information. Speaking of the provisions of the Act 53, Geo. 
Ill, c. 155, winch was passed in 1813, he goes on to say : — 

“ The above pjnvisions for opening and regulating the trade with India constitute the main features in the 

Act, but tJicre were others not of a commercial natui'C which met with stronu- 
ous opposition, and were dtjnounced by many as dangerous in the ext]*cnio, 
if not ahsolulely incompatihln with tlio cxistciico of the British power in 
India. Aftci* i-cading the earnest and virulent doclamation directed against 
the 13tli R(*soluti(m j)roposed by Lord Castlereagli, one is surprised, and at 
the siiTuo time relieved, on finding that, botli as it was originally expressed and as it now stands embodied in tlie 
43rd Section of tiie Act, it pledged the Lcgislaiure to nothing mon^ than tlie following simple proposition : 'riiat ‘ it. 
is the duty of this country to j)?‘omot(i the interest and liajqiiness of tlie native inhabitants of the British dotiunions 
ill India, and such measures ought to be ado[)tecl as may tend to the introduction among them of useful kiu)wlcdge, 
and of religious and moral iniprovemciit ; and in furtherance of the above objects, sufficient facilities on^lit to he 
affordi'd by law to persons desirous of going to a.iid rmnaining in India, for the purjio.se of accoraplislnng those* 
benevolent designs, so as fhe authority of tin* Local GovernmeiHs, rc.spee'ting the interi’oui-sc of Kin’opcans Avitli the 
interior of the country, be preserved, and the princifiles of the British Government, on nlijcli the ludives of India 
have hitherto relied for the trc(* exercise of their religion, be inviolalily maintained.’ In order to givt* cJlect to 
this deelai'atioii, the Section proceeds to enacf, that ‘ persons desirous of going to and remaining in India for the 
aho\c imrposes,’ or ‘ for otlior lawful purposes,’ should apjdy for permission to the Court of Dii-cetors, wlio slinuld 
either grant it, oi', in the event of refusal, ti'ansniit the application, wit Inn one month of ilie reeidpl of it, to the 
Board of Control, who wei-c eiiijiowered 11 ually to dis}>ose of it. All jiei suiis ulitamiiig jiernnssioii, wliellier from 
the Court or fj*om the Board, weri* to he fiirinshed by the Directors with certificates, entitling tlii'iii, ‘ so long as 
they shall pi’operly conduct thcmsclv(>H, to the coiintenanee and protection of tJie several (lovei riments of the sa,id 
Company in the East Indies, and parts aforesaid, in their j*espeetive pursuits, subject to all such juov isions and 
restrictions as ai e now 111 force, or may hereafter lie judged necessary with regard hj ])ers«)ns residing in India ’ 
The only pecuniary jirovision made in conneidiou with this Section, wois the allotment of a sum ol not loss than 
dC 10, f)00 auinially, for the ‘ revival and imjiroveriient of literatnn*, and tlie eiieouiageineiit of t.lie learned natives 
of India, and for the introdiietion and promotion of a knowdetlge of the sciences among the inlui bitani s of tlui 
British terriloi-ies ni India,.’ Such a sum, paltry as it wuis, w^as not permitted to do the good whndi might have lieeii 
expected from it, and instead of being emfdoyed in iiistiaietiiig the Natives generally, eontiiiued fur many yeais 
to be })aTtly paid aw^ay to learned Maliomedans and Hindus, for explaining and ineuleatiiig tliiMi- respective dogmas, 
and partly allowu*d to aei‘uniulate, as if ex])eriditTiiv for native education were im jiracticahle or useless.* ” 

The abovenientioiied Section, 43, of tlie Act of Barliament, St 53 Geo. Ill , (Jliap. J 55, may he said to I’ejiresenl, 

the beginning of a new epoch in the history of public education in India, and, 
Section 43, Statute 63, Geo. the first legislative enactment in that behalf, possesses liistorical value 

III., C. 166, quoted as mar and interest, as indicating, in foi'inal language, the early nolicy of ijublic 
mg a new epocn. .... i i 

instruction as ])art of the admiiiisti ation of the British Rule. The Section 


runs in the following words : — 

“ And be it further enacted, that it shall he lawful for the Goveimor- General in Council to direct that out 
of any surplus which may remain of the rents, revenues, and profits arising from the said territorial acquisitions, 
after defraying Hie exjieiiHes of the military, civil, and commercial establishments, and paying the interest of the debt, 
in manner hereinafter pi'ovided, a sum of not less than one lac of ruyicea in each year shall he set apart and applied 
to the revival and improvement of Literature, and the encouragement of the learned natives of India, and for the 
introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories in India ; 
and that any schools, public lectures, or other institutions, for the purposes aforesaid, which shall be founded at 
the Presidencies of Fort William, Fort St. George, or Bombay, or in any other parts of the British ierritoi ies in 
India, in viriuo of this Act, shall be governed by such Regulations as may from time to time be made by the said 


* Beveridgo’e History of India, Vol. III., pp. 4, 6. 
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The first Despatoh of the 
Court of Directors to the Go- 
vernor-General, dated 3rd 
June, 1814 , conveying direo- 
tions on the subject of educa- 
tion. 


Governor- General in Cotmcil ; subject, nevertheless, to such powers as are herein vested in the said Board of 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India, respecting colleges and seminaries ; provided always, that all appointments 
to offices in such schools, lectureships, and other institutions, shall be made by or under the authority of the 
Governments T^ithin which the same shall bo situated.*^ 

In a letter dated tho 6th September, 1813, the Court of Directors called the attention of the Govemor- 

Oenoral in Council to the above Section of tho new Act of Parliament, and 
promised to take an early opportunity of communicating their instructions 
as to the mode in which “ the wise and liberal intention of the Legislature 
ill this respect should be accomplisbod.'’ Acicordingly, on the 3rd June, 1814, 
they despatched a letter to the (lovernor-Oeneral in Council upon the 
subject. That IctLer appears to be the first Official Despa, teffi addressed by 
the Court of Directors to the authorities in India, on the subject of education, and poasossos much historical 
interest, as showing tho earliest beginning of the State policy in regard to the iial of the niensiircs which might 
be adopted for the education of the peoj)le of India. Some passages frf>m the letter may be (juotod hero with 
aiivantage : — 

“ In our letter of the Gfch September last, in the Public Department, we directed your jiitontion generally 

_ . ^ to the 4‘lrd Clause in tho Act of the 5:h*d of the King, by vNdiieb our (iovernor- 

Directions as :othe mode of , , r i .i i 

giving effect to Sec. 43 of sta- Cencral in Council is empowered io diioct that a sum of noL Jess than one lar 

tute 68, Geo. Ill , C. 166. of rupees, out of any surplus revenues that may remain, shall ho annually 

applied to tho revival and niijirovcment of Literature*, and Hie encouragement 

of the learned natives of India Wo purpose in tliis Desjuihli lo eonvey to you our senlmnents as to the mode in 

which it will lie advisable you should ])r()eoc*d, and tho measures it rnuy hi* proper you should ailopt with refei’eiico 

to that subject. In iliu consideration of it, we have ]ve])t in view tliose pc'culiar ciJ*cnmstanci‘H of our political 

relation with India which, having necessarily trausleiTcd all ]>ow('r and juri'riiiiK'nct* fj*om Native to Eui’opcau 

Agency, have j-endered it incumbent ujion us, from motives of jioliey as \m‘ 11 as from a jirincipli' of justiee, to 

consult the feelings, and even to yield to tin* prejudiees, ol the Natives, whenever it eun be done with safety to our 

dominions 

“The clause presents two distinct propositions for consideration ■ First, i\u) eneoui’iigenient of the learned 

m 4 . i Natives of India, and the levival and improvement of Li^-ratnre . sonnidhj, tli© 

Two objects of tho Clause in ^ , . , . . r i 

tho Act ol Parliament,— can- l>ronioiion of a knowlrdgii ol the sciences amongst the inliabitants of that 

not be gained, by establishing eouritry Neither of these objects is, we a]»j)rehend, to be obtained througli 

Colleges. medium of ]>ublii f^ilkges, if eslablislied under the rub's, and upon a plan 

simihii- to those that have been founded at our Universities, because tlm Natives of easio and r)t j-eputation will not 

submit to the suboi-diiiation and diseijibne of a Uollege ; and e doubt lietlier it won Id be j)i actieable to deviso 

any spccdic j.biu wbirli would promise the successful nccomplislimeiit of the objeets under ennsidei'atioii We are 

inclined to think that the mode by which the Icaiiied Dindoiis might be disiiosed to concur with us in jn-oseciiting 

those objects, would be by our leaving them to the praetice of an usage, long cstablislieil amongst them, of giving 

instruction at Hii'ir own houses, and by our encouraging them in the cvereise ami eiilti vat ion of their talents, by 

the stiiniiliis of lionorary marks of ilistiiietion, and m .some instances by grants of pecuniary assistance 

“In a political point of view, eoiisidorablo advantages might, wo coiieeive, be made to flow from the measure 

Tironosed, if it should be condiieted with due attention to the usages and habits 

Political aspect of Education \ ^ i r r * ^ i 4 i 

with respect to the feelings of of the Natives. 1 bey are known to atlach a iiotioi- oi sanctity to the soil, tho 

the Natives as to tho sanctity buildings, .and other objects of devout resort, and {lariieularly to that at 
of Benares. llenares, wliieb is regarded as tho central point of tlieo religious worship, and 

as the groat repository of their learning. The possession of this venerale.l city, to .vhieh every class tind rank of 
the Hindoos is occasionally attracted, has placed in the hands of tho llritish (lovonimeut a powerful instoumout of 
connexion and conciliation, especially -w-ith tho Mahrattas, who arc more strongly attached than any other to the 
supposed sanctity of Heiiarcs. Deeply itnprcssed with these sontimt.its, wo desire that your attention may bo 
dij-octod in an especial manner to Benai-cs, and that you call upon your public rep. esentatives there to report to you 
what anciont establishments ore still existing for the diffusion of knowledge in that city ; what branches of science 
and litenituro are taught there ; by what means the professors and teachers are supported i and in what way their 
present establishments might be improved to most advantage. In the pursuit of tin’s information they will have 
opportunities of obtaining a knowledge of individual characters, which may enable them to point out to your notice 
those natives with whom it might be desirable you should consult, and through whoso instrumentality the liberal 
intentions of the Legislature might most advantageously be advanced 
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“ We are informed/ that there are in the Sanscrit language many excellent systems of etKics, with Codes of 

Laws and oompendiums of the duties relating to every class of the people^ 
Sanskrit Learning to be en- study of which might be useful to those natives who may be destined for 
oouraged. Judicial Department of Government. There are also many tracts of 

merit, we are told, on the virtues of plants and drugs, and on the application of iliom in medicine, the knowledge 
of which might prove desirable to the European practitioner; and there are treatises on Astwnomy and Mathema- 
tics, including Geomoiiy and Algebra, which, though they may not add new lights to European science, might be 
made to form links of eommunication between the natives and the gontlemcn in our service, who are attached to 
the Observatory and to the De])artment of Engineers, and by such intercourse the Natives might gradually be 
led to adopt the modern improvements in those and other sciences. With a view to ihe.se sevonil objects, we 
have determined that duo encouragement should be given to such of oiu' servants, in any of those departments, as 
may be disposed to ajjply tliemselves to the study of the Sanskrit language, and we desire that the teachers, who 
may he enij)li»yed under your authority for this purpose, may he selected from those amongst the Natives who 
may have made some jiroficiency in tlie scieiujes in question, and that tlieir recompense should be liberal, 

“ We encourage ourselves to hope, that a foundation may in tliis way be laid for giving full effect in the 
course of time to the liberal intentions of the Legislature , and we shall consider the money that may bo allotted to 
this service as beiielieially employed, if it should prove the means, by an improved intcreourse of the Kiiropeans with 
the Natives, to produce tliose reeipi-ocal feelings of regard and resjx^et vvJiich are essential to the permanent interests 
of the British Empire in India ” * y 

Such were the earliest instructions issued by the Coiu'i of Dirt^ctors to the authorities in India on the subjcjct 

Three noticeable points in wlucatioii. They represent tho embryonie oi' infantile stapre of the policy 
the Despatch of the Court of of spunuliug Education and enliglitunment ariioiig the jieople of India Three 
Directors, dated 3rd June, important points are, liowever, noticeable in iliem ■ Fiint, fluit they arc conliTied 

to the promotion of Sanskrit h‘ai’iiing among the Hindus ; ffroy/d///, that they 
entirely ignore the interests of the Mahomedan Comiiiimity, and of their learning and seieneeH, contained in Arabic 
and Persian works; and, //n-rtiZy, that they do not attord tho least indication of any intention to inti'oduce a 
knowledge of the English language, literature, and sciences among the jXMipIe of Jndia. 

At the time when the Despatch arrived, the Government of India was engaged in tlie war with Nc])al, and 

siil)se(|uently in tranqnilising (hmtral India, and tlie c'\]iense and liiiancial 
act upon tho (.jjj,j|,i»j.aRRTTients entailed by tliese measures, prevented immediate attciilioii 
being paid to the views of the Court of Du’ectors in regard to education, and 
the Jiidiaii Government, during this period, seems to havo had no settled policy nr even inteiitioii on the subject 
of education. 

“ About this time a now stimulus began to be applied to the cause of ediniatiou in India, of a nature which has 

been steadily increasing in fiovver from that day to this ; whicli is growing, 

Missionary movoment in be- of wbieh it is impossible to biresec the result It would unimsonably 
half of education. . ‘ ^ 

prolong this Note to attomjit to give any history of Missionai'y enterprise in 

this country, except in so far as it bears upon educational pi’ogress, hut the alliance of tlie two had been celebrati'd 
in 1813, and the fruits of the alliance were now to appiiar. Towards the end of 1799, twT) Bajitist Missionaries, 
Maisbman and Ward, of small means and liumble origin, landed in Calcutta, with the inteidion of joining Mr. 
Carey, wdio had been deputed thither by tlie same Society about six years [ireviou.sly. Being provided with no 
lieenso from the East India (kmipariy, and feaT’fiil of being sent back to England, they settled themselves m the 
small Danish Settlement of Sorampur Their professed object was ronvci’sioii, and if, ridicule f in England or dis- 
couragement in India could have thwarted them, their elTorts would Lave been Rhurt-livuMl, Not that the Governor- 
Geneml personally was inclined to treat them with rigour. On the contrary, Lord Wellesley appointed Mr. Carey 
Sanscrit Professor in the newly-established College of J<Wt William, and generally seems to have held an even balance 
between the section represented by Mr. Charles Gi*ant and Sir John Shore on the one hand, and the anti -educational 
party on the other. In 18U7, however, the little colony had a narrow cjsi.'ape. Certain addresses to the Hindus and 
Mussalmans, published at Serampore, and marked hy more fervour than discretion, attracted tho attention of Lord 
Minto’s Government, and an order was passed that the iVess, and those who maintained it, should ho removed to 
surveillance at Calcutta. The order was withdrawn at the instance of the Danish Government, and on the 
receipt of a temperate and respectful memorial from tho missionaiies, who regretted the publications complained 


Omission to 
Charter of 1813. 


* Printed Parliaxnontary Papers relating to the Affairs of India ; General, Appendix 1 ; Public (1832), pp, 486, 487. 
t See Edinburgh Indian Mteeiona” 1808. 
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of, apd promised to issue nu more of a similar character. But the warning was unmistakeable, and the pro- 
ceedings of the Government were approved by the Court of Directors, in a despatch (dated 7tli September, 1808) 
which contains their first declaration of strict religious neutrality, and of the refusal to add the influence of 
authority to any attempt made to propagate the Christian religion. From that date until tlio renewal of the 
Charter in 1813, the Mission was contemptuously tolerated by the local authonties ; but its labours were incessant, 
it continued the Printing Pre^ss, and edited a series of Vernacular works for educational purposes, and by 1815, it 
had established no less than 20 schools in the neiglibourliood of Calcutta, (iontaining about 800 native cliildicn. 
The Calcutta Benevolent Institution, founded in 1809, for the instiuiction of poor Cliristian and other children, 
still remains as a monument of the Mission’s exertions. 

On Ilia return from the Nortli-Westeiui Province^, Lord Moira issued, on the 2nd October, 1815, a Minute 

deidariiig his solicitiuhi for the moral and intellectual coiidiLion of the Natives, 

Lord Moira’s Educational n i • ■ x i i i r i i i i ■ j i (-■ nr 

-iciTE anxiety to see estahlislietl and iiiajiitained some system or punlic 

Minuto ot 2nd October, 1816. .. 

education, lie thought that the Immlile hut valuable class of village school- 
masters claimed the lirst pl.'ice in the discussion, and that the efforts of Covernmenl sliould lie dii’ected to the 
improvement of existing tuition, and to the diffusion of it to places and persons now out of its vi'acdi. The Minuto 
was followed by a direcit apiilication to tlio (kmrt of Dii-eetors for ptM-mission to encourage seliools formed on 
princi]iles altogetle . dinVrent. from tin* Orion till Tnstitiif ions, which alone, np to that date, had (mi joyed the regular 
support of (lovi'T-ument In November, J815, Lord Moira, visited the little colony at Serani])OJt*, a step worth 
recording, as tlie lirst kind of direct encourageineiit, vvliich Missionary effort in behalf of education had received 
from a Governor- General of India 
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Apathy of the Indian Govern- 
ment towards English Edu- 
cation, and zeal of the advanced 
Hindus who founded the 
“ or Anglo-Indian 

College at Calcutta in 1810. 


The subject of Education seems to have been regarded wntb much apathy by the authorities in India at the 

time when the Court of Directors sent their first Eduft.ional Despatch of 
1814, and no signili(;ant iiieaHures Hoom to have been adojited for some years 
to fulfil the intHiitions of the Act of Parliament abovemnntiened. The more 
advanced section of the Hindu community, however, seiun to have been alivo 
to the expediency and lienefit of introducing a knowledge of the English 
literature and sciences among their eouiitrymcn, and in the year 1816 some 
of the native gentlomon of Calcutta, possessing wealth, intelligence, and public spirit, a.ssoeiated together and 
subscribed a capital sum of Rs. 113,179, to found a Seminary for the mstiuiction of the sons of Hindus in the 
European and Asiatic languages and sciences. Tlio institution was called the Vidtfalaj/(i or Anglo-Indian College, 
and represents the first effort made by the natives of India themselves, for the education of their children in the 
English language and literature. The origin of the institution is extremely inteiesting, and may be described in 
the words of liev. A. Duff, D.D., in his evidence before a Select Committee of the House of Lords, on the 3rd 
June, 1853. He said : — 

“ English Education was in a manner forced upon the British Government ; it did not itself spontaneously 


Origin of English Education originate it. The system of English Education commenced in the following very 
in India. Mr. David Hare simple way in Bengal. There were two persons who had to do with it, one was 
and Baja Bam Mohun Boy. David Hare, and the other was a Native, Bam Mohun Roy. In the year 


• Education in British India, prior to 1864. By Arther Howdl, fisqugef PP< 8, 0. 
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1815^ they were in oonsnltation one ereninf^ with a few > friends, as to what should be done with a view 
to the elevation of the native mind and character. Ram Mohun Roy's proposition was that they should 
establish an Assembly, or Convocation, in which, what arc called the hif^her or purer dogmas of Vedantism 
or ancient Hinduism, might be taught ; in short, the Pantheism of the Fedew, or their UpanishadSy but what 
Ram Mohun Roy delighted to call by the more genial title of Monotheism. Mr. David Hare was a watch-maker 
in Calcutta, an ordinary illiterate man himself ; but being a man of great energy and strong practical sense, he 
said the plan should be to institute an English School, or College, for tlie instruction of native youth. Accord- 
ingly, he soon drew up, and issued a circular on the subject, which gradually attracted the attention of the leading 
Europeans, and among others, of the Chief Justice, Sir Hyde East. Being led to consider the proposed mea8m*e, 
he entered heartily into it, and got a inccting of European gentlemen assembled in May 1816. He invited also 
some of the influential Natives to attend. Tlieri it was unanimously agreed that they should commence an in- 
stitution for the teaching of English to the children of the higher classes, to bo designated ‘ The Hindu College of 
Calcutta.’ A large Joint Committee of Europeans and Natives was appointed to carry the design into effect. 
In the begiiming of 1817 the College, or rather school, was opened ; and it was the very first English Seminary in 
Bengal, or even in India, as far as I know. In the Joint Committee thoi’O was a preponderance of Natives ; 
and partly from their inexperience and inaptitude, and partly from theur absurd prejudices, and jealousies, it 
was not very well managed nor very successful. Indeed, had it TK>t been for tlie untiring persevei’anco of Mr. Hare, 
it would have soon come to an end. The number of pupils enrolled at its first opening was but small, not exceed- 
ing 20 ; and even, all along, for the subsecpicnt five or six years, the number did not rise above 60 or 70 Then it 
was, when tliey were well nigh in a state of total wr(M*k, and most of the Europeans had retired fiom the manage- 
ment in disgust, that Mr. Hare and a few others resolved to apply to the Government for help, as the only means 
of saving the sinking Institution from irretrievable rniii. The Goveinment, when thus ay)pealod to, did eoiue 
forward and proffer its aid, upon certain reasonahle terms and conditions ; and it was in this way that the British 
Govonimcnt was first brought into active participation in the cause of English Education.”* 

The lustiiutiou grew in popularity, and soon eJaimed superiority over any oibei* Seminar'y (such as ^lissionary 
Popularity and success of ‘^fhcxds, de.) affording instr uction to the Natives in the English language. The 
the VUIyalaya^*^ or Indian Report of 1 82r) gives a still moi’e lavourable view of the gcmeial eliaracter of 
College. Institution, the beuefits of which the most respecjtahle classes of the 

native community of Calcutta had evinced a disposition to secure to Gieir elnldren, by sending them to [lay for 
their education, — a state of things ascribed principally to “ the diffusion of liberal ideas, and to the c'orifldence felt 
by the parents of the puyiils to the present system of managenieut.” The number of scholars was stated at 200, 
and it was added that, so long as sucli a number, all respectably conmicted, “can be ti'aiiied in useful knowledge 
and the English language, a great improvement may be confidently anticipated in the inttdhictual chaiaeter of the 
principal inhabitants of Calcutta ”t The reports of 1827 and 1828 state that “ The studies in tins Tiistitutioii were 
natural and experimental philosophy, chemistry, mathematics, algebra, Ty tier’s Elements of General History, 
Russell’s Modern Eiirope, with Milton and Shakespeare ; that the progress of the students had l>eeii satisfactory ; 
that it had increased gradually, and was in the year 1828, greater than in any preceding year ” — the number of 
students having gradually risen to 436 J 

Nor was Calcutta the only place where the Hindus evinced their desire to advance English Education among 
An advanced Hindu, Joyna- ^beir countrymen. When the Governor-General visited the Upper Provinces 
rain Ghossal, founds an Eng- in 1814, Joynarain Ghossal, an inhabitant of Henarcs, jiresented a petition to 
lish School at Benares, in 1818. Lordship, with proposals for establishing a school in the neighbourhood of 
that city, and requesting that Government would receive in deposit the sum of Rs. 20,000, the legal interest of 
which, together with the revenue arising from certain lands, he wished to bo appropriated to the expense of the 
Institution. The design meeting with the approbation of Government, Joyiiai’ain Ghossal was ac(juainted there- 
with. Accordingly^ in July 1818, he founded his school, appointing to the management thereof, the Rev. D. Corrie, 
CoiTesponding Member of the Calcutta Church Missionary Society, and a member of theii- Committee, and at the 
same time constituting the mombers of that Committee trustees. ”§ In tliis school the English, Persian, Hindustani 
and Bengali languages were taught, and in April 1825, the son of the founder enhanced the endowment by a dona- 
tion of Rs. 20,000. 

* Printod Parliamentary Papers (1852-53) : Second Report of the Select Committoo of the House of Lords on Indian Territories, 
pp. 48, 49. 

f Printod Parliamentary Papers relating to tho Affairs of India : General, Appendix 1 ; Public (1832)| p. 410. 
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Thus whilst the Hindus were showing readiness, zeal, and generosity towards the spread of English Educa^ 
Inactivity of the Mahome- among their countrymen, even at such an early period, the Mahomedans 
dans as to English Education, seem to liavo remained completely dormant, and indeed, took up a hostile 
oiet attitude towards the progress of English education among them, as will be 

O 0 y onne n 1817. shown later on. Among other efforts winch wore made on behalf of educa- 
tion was the foundation of the “This institution had its origin in the ) ear 1817, 

and was formed with a view to the promotion of the moiul and intollcctiiMl improvement of the Natives, by the 
diffusion among them of useful elementary knowledge. The plan of the So(‘ioty carefully excludes all moans 
calculated to excite I'chgious controversy ; and its affairs arc conducted by a Committee composed of English 
gentlemen, Mahomedans, and Hindus, in about equal proportions, lii May, 1H21, tht 3 Society, having at that time 
put into circulation ]2(),44n eojiies of various useful works, found its finances ni so low a stale as to rouder it 
necessary to seek assistance from the (lovernTnciit, which assistance was ini mediately granted, to the extent of 
Rs. 7,000. A-ii annual grunt of Rs. (),00(), in aid of the Inst-it.utioii, was also ordered, ui’companied by the most 
unreserved expression of the rTOVornment’s satisfaction with the plan and object of the Society, and Avitli the 
mode in which its affairs appealed to have hi'cn conducted.” * 

The most signilicant measure adopted by Goveriiment at that period was the foundation of the Cbile-utta 
Tho Calcutt'i. Sanskrit Col- ^J^ndu Sanskrit (^olh‘ge, in lieu of tlu‘ two Colleges in NudiU'a and 'firlioot, 
lege founded by Govornmont wlueh had been projected in Tjoi-d Miiito’s Minute of IS 11, from which pas> 
at the suggestion of Mr. H. H sages have already been ipioted in this work “ On the 21st of August, 1H2I, 
Wilson, in 1821. Covernoi--(jeiieral in Couneil having taken into eonsidm-alion tlie state ol 

the projected Institutions for tin* aLlvaiicernmit of Hindu Literature in Nuddeii and Tii'hoot, tlie failure of which 
appearing to admit of no doubt, it wtis considered that the (fovennnent was iidieved fi oin I he pledge given in 
1811, for the estiildishment of those instiiaitious. A eonimnnieation from Mj- II H. Wilson, a member of the 
Benares (vommittee, was at the same time brought u])on record, eontainiiig sevenil reasoiiH for libandoning the 
design of foriiung C’olleges in Niiddea and Tirhoot, and suggesling instead thereof, the fouiHlation at tho I’resi- 
dency of a similar Institution to that of Benares, but upon a larger scale Tbema’i'HsilyforEui’opoanSuperin- 
teiidenee, the facility with wlindi it might be obtained in Calcutta, the accessibility of that city to all parts of 
India, together with several oilier reasons suggested by Mr. Wilson, determined the Governor-General in Council 
to adopt the measure jnoposed by Gnit gentleman, and estiiblisli in Calcutta a Hindu Colleg similar to Ibat at 
Benares, umler a Onnmittee of Siijieriniendeuee.” f 

During this period the suh)e(!t of edueal ion appears to have engaged special allention of the Government, 

and active measures v^eI•u adojited to place jniblie instrueti(>n u [ion an orga- 
nized footing as a part of the state admin istintnm ‘‘On the I7th July 

182J, th(‘ Govej’iioi-Genertil in (^mncil took into eonsideraiion a. Note or* 
Memorandum, on the subject of Education and of tlie impiovmaeiit of tlie morals 
of the Natives of India, which had been jnepared and submitted to them by Mr Holt Maekmizie, tlieu- Secretary 
in the 'J'erriiui lal Department, and which is recorded on tho pi'oeeedings of that (late In jmismniei* of suggestions 
contained in the p.ijier abovemeutioiied, th(‘ Bengal Governiiient lesolved to form a Gmieral Commitiee of Public 
Instruction at the Presidency, for the purpose of ascertain mg the state of education in the imaitorics umler the 
Bengal Presidency, anil of the jniblic institutions, designed for its promotion, and of ‘ (‘onsidering, and from 
time to time siilmiitting to Gnveriiiiient the suggestion of such measures as it might appear expedient to adojit 
with a view to the better iiisti uidion of tho peojile, to the introduction among ilnin ol useful knowledge, 
and to the iinjirovcment of their moral ehaiueter.”’J The annual sum of one lar of rupees, which by the Act of 
Parliament, 53, Geo 111, C. 155, was appropriated to Ihe purposes of education, was placed at the disjtosal 
of the Committee, w hich from this ponod must be regarded as the sole organ of the Government in everything 
that concerns public instruction. 

Soon after the Committee had entei*eJ upon its deliberations, a most significant event oceuiTcd, wliieh, on the 

out* hand, throws light upon the condition of advancement and enlightenment 
at which some of the more prominent Hindus of Bengal had arrived, in regard 
to tlieir desire to acquire a kiiowdedge of English literature and sciences, 
and, on the other hand, shows tho comparative apathy of the Governraont 
towards tho intixiduction of the English language and literature among the 
people of India. Just as the Hindus of Calcutta were foremost in founding 

* Printed Parliamentary Papers relaiini; to the Affairs of India : Oeneralf Appendix 1 ; Public (1832), p. 406. 
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the VvJyalaya, or Anglo-Indian College, in J816, for educating their eons in the English language, literature and 
sciences, so they were now foremost in protesting against the measures which the Government was then adopting 
to devote further funds to the promotion of Sanskrit leaniing in the Sanskrit College at Calcutta. “ In December 
1823, (Raja) Ram Mohuii Roy addressed the Govenior-General, in the name of his countrymen, expressing an opinion 
adverse to the supposed object of the British Goveimment, in the foundation of this College in Calcutta, which he 
considered as calculated only to perpetuate a species of literature, which was, in his judgment, and that of those 
whom he pepresented, utterly woi'thless, and recommending, instead thei’eof, the employment of Europeans of 
character to instruct the Natives of India in mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistiy, anatomy, and those 
other useful seienecs, which the nations of Europe had carried to a pitch of perfection, that had raised them above 
the inhabitants of other parts of the world. ( Raja) Ram Mohiin Roy pai'ticularly adverted to that period in the 
history of Great Britain, wdieri Lord Bacon is coiLsidered, as having by bis writiiii^s, set aside the legendary lore of 
the dark ages, and introduced true science in its stead.”* 

Raja Ram Mohun Roy was a distinguished patriot, having the improvement of his countrymen sincerely at 

heart, and was siiffieiently well ncquainted, both with Oriental and Eiiiopean 

Bishop Heber 8 opinion of ijt(.|.ature, to be able to form a correct opinion of their relative value. Speak- 

Raja Ram Mohun Roy. 

ing of him, and of his address to Lord Amher-st, nst Ovi/^ntnl 

llishop ITeher, in a letter to Sir Wilmot bLirton, dated Mairh, 1S24, published in the Appetidix, to his fbor/rwn/, said : 

Ram Mohun Roy, a learned N.dive, wdio has sometimes been called, tboiigb, I fear, witlioiit roiisor, a (Uiristian, 
remonstrated agai nst tins system last year, in a paper which he sent ni(‘ to be f>i it into Lord Amher st's hands, and 
whicli, for i^ good English, good smise, :md foreiblo arguments, is a real ciiiiosi ty, as i‘OTriin(r from nn 
The Minnorialfully deserves the eulogiani bestowed on it by Lndiop lleber, and, ns it is an important document, 
throwing light upon tlie mode of thought and educational aims, it may be quoted here with advant;ige, in 
^IMie Memorial runs thus - 

*■ To His Excellency the Right Ilonouiablc liord Ainheist, Goveiiior-Oeneral in Council. 


“ My Lol'I), 

Humbly reluctant ns the riativ(*s of India are to nlitriidi' upon the notice of Government tlic sentiments 
they entertain on any public mensure, tliei'e are circumstances wdien s deiiee would be carrying tliis respectful f eel- 
Enja Bam Mohun Roy’s Mo- in'.{ <■0 Tlie ].i oseiit rulers of India, 


morial, in favour of English 
Education, presented to Lord 
Amherst in 1623. 


coming from a distance 

of many tlionsand mile.s, to govern a people wliosi* laiigimge, literature, 
manners, customs, and ideas, ai'c almost entiridy neiv .ami strange to tliem, 
cannot easily Ix'comc so intimaiely acquainted watli tlieir real circumsta nci's 
as the nativtifl of the country are themselves. We should, therefore, be guilty of a gross deroliction of duty to 
ourselves, and nffoifl oiir ruleis just ground of complaint at our apathy, did was omit, on occasions of importance 
like the present, to supply them with such aceuiatc information as might enable tbern to devise and adopt 
measures calculated to be benclicial to the country', and thus second, by our local knowledge and cxpeiiencc, their 
declared benevolent intentions for its improvements. 

“ The establishment of a new Sanskrit School in Calcutta evdnees tlii; lau dable desire of Government to irn- 
ptYive the nal isn^^^f Ifidia hy^ucatimi^ — a blessing for wliieli they must ever bo grateful ; and every well-w'isher of 
the human race must be desirous that the efforts made to promote it should be guided by the most enlightened 
principles, so that the st ream of intelligence mav flow in the most useful channe ls. 

“When this seminary of learning was propo.sed, we understood that the Gov'ernrnent in England had ordered 
a considerable sum of money to be annually devoted to the instruction of its Indian subjects. We were filled with 
sanguine hopes that this sum would bo laid out in employing European gentlemen of talents and education^ lo 
instruct the natives of India in mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistryi anatomy, and other use ful seini^eH, 
which the nations of Europe have carried to a degree of perfection that has raised them above the inhabitants of 
other parts of the world. 

“ While we looked forward with pleasing hope to the dawn of knowledge thus promised to the rising gene- 
ration, our hearts were filled with mingled feelings of delight and gratitude ; we already offered up thanks to 
Providence for inspiring the most generous and enlightened nations of the West with the g lorious amhitinp of 
planting in Asia the arts and sciences of m odern Europ e. 

“We find tWt tlie Government are establishing a ^Sanskrit School under Hindu Pundits, to impart such 
knowledge as is already current in India. This seminary (similar in character to those which existed in Europe 


* Printed Parliamentary Papon relating to the Affairs of India: General, Appedix 1 ; Pullic (1832), p. 486. 
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before the time of Lord Bacon) can only be expected to load the minds of youth with grammatical "niceties and 
metaphysical distinctions, of little or no practical use to the possessors or to Society. The pupils will there acquire 
what was known two thousand years ago, wuth the addition of vain and empty subtilties siiico produced by 
Hpecnlativc men, such as is already commonly taught in all parts of India. 

“ The Sanskrit language, so difficult that almost a lifetime is necessary for its acquisition, is well-known to 
have been for ages a lamentable check on the diffusion of knowledge ; and the learning concealed under this 
almost impervious veil, is far from sufficient to reward the labour of acquiring it. But if it were thought nti'os- 
sary to perpetuate this language for the sake of the portion of valuable information it contains, this might bo 
much more easily accomplished by other means than the establishment of a new Sanskrit College ; foi- there have 
been always, and arc now, numerous pi*ofesaora of Sanskrit in the different pai ts of the country', I'ligagcd in teaching 
this langiiHge as well as the other branches of literature which are to he the object of the new Seminary There- 
lore, flicir more diligent cultivation, if desirable, wmuld he ciTeciually' ]n*onioted by holding out jn’cmiums, and gi*ant- 
ing certain all(>wances to tlicii most eminent ])rofessurs, who have already undertaken, on theii ow n account, to teach 
niern, ami would l»y^ such rt^wards be stimulated to still greater (‘xertious, 

“ From these eoiisidiTatioiis, as the sum set apart for the iiistruetinii of the natives of India was intended 
hv the (lovernmeiit in England foi the improvement of its Indian subjects, I lieg leave to s1ji1i‘, with duo (hdererico 
to y'our Loi-dsliiji’s ^ K-ilted situation, that if the plan nov\ adojited be followtal, it will completely d(*feat tho 
object y)ro[)osed , since im impi'nvemeiit can be ex[)ee(ed from indueing young men to consume a dozen of yoars 
of the most valualih* jieriod ol lli(‘ir livu's in ai^qiiiring the niceties of liijnkaraii, oi' Sanskrit grammar h\)r in- 
stance, in IcNirniiig to discuss such points as the following A/md, signifying to eat, khadidi^ li(‘, or she, or it cats ; 
qiiciy. whether docs taikioi as a whole, convey the meaning h(5, she, or it eats, or are separate jiai'ts of this 

meaning eoiivc'yed liy distinctions of the woids As if, in the ICnglisli language, it were askeil, how much mean- 
ing IS tlunv in I he eu/, how mmdi in the .v ? and is the whole imuining of thi^ word conveyed hy' these tw'o poj’tions 
of it distinetl} or hy tliem taken jointly? 

“ Neither ciiii mucli improvement arise from such sjieeulations as the following, whieh are the themes suggested 
by th(* Vfdaul In what iiianii(*r is the soul absorbed into the Deity? Wlial rehition does it hear to tho diviiio 
essenei' ? Nor will youths h(' tittcal t(' he better menihers of Society hy the Vedantu* doetiiues, wliiirh teach them 
to hi'lieve that all visible things have no real cAistenee ; that as father, brother, Ac , have no actual entity, they coii- 
seipieiitlv deservi’ no real affect ion, and, therefore, the sooner we (‘seape from them, and leav^ Ihe w'orld, the hotter 
Again, no essential heneCili can he derived hy the si iident ol the M imaugmt, fioni knowing wind it is that makes the 
killer oi a goat sinless on pronouneiiig eertiiin ])asHages of the Vnlaiify and what is t he I'eal mitni’C and operative 
inffnenec* ol jia-ssagi's o( the \ edai.s, c. 

“Till’ student of the A//u/y?i.sAas7/u cannot he said to have iiiiprovcil his mind after he has learned from it into 
how imiiiv ideal classes the objects in the L’ inverse arc divided, and what specailati ve i’ida,tioii the soul hears to tho 
body, the body to the soul, the eyi' to the ear, Ac 

“In order to eniihle your Lordship to appreciate the utility of eneouraging such imaginary leFirning as above 
eharacterizi’d, 1 beg yoiii- Lordship will he pleased to eonipare the state of science and Jitei-ature in Europe before 
the time of Lord Jhieaii w ith the progi es.s of knowledge made since he wrote 

“ if it liad been intended to kee}» the Hritish nation in igrioiance of real knowledge, the Ihieonian philosophy 
would not have been allowed to disjilaee the system of the school-men, which was the best calculated to perpetuate 
ignorance In (he same manner the Sanskrit system of education wmiild he the best calculated to keep this country 
in darkness, if such had heen the policy of tlie liritish Legislature. But as the improvemenl of the native population 
IS the object of lie' (Jovernmenl, it wnll consequently promote a more liberal and onliglitcned system of instruction ; 
embracing matheiiiiitics, natural philosophy, chemistry, anatomy, with othoi* useful sciences, which may bo accom- 
plished with tho sum proposed, by employing a few gentlemen of talents and learning, educated in Europe, and 
providing a College furnished with tho necessary hooks, instruments, and other apparatus. 

“ Jn representing this subject to your Lordship, J conceive my-elf discharging ii solemn duty which 1 owe to 
my countrymen, and also to that enlightened sovereign and legislatuio which have extended their benevolent care 
to this distant laud, actuated hy a desire to improve its inhabitants, and, therefore, humbly trust you will excuse 
the liberty 1 have taken in thus expressing my sentiments to your Lordship. 

“ I have tho honour, Ac.., 

(Signed) Ram Mohun Roy.*'* 


* Trevelyan, on the Education of the People of India, pp. 65-71. 
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The Government of Bengal regarded this letter as having been penned under a s omew^ t e rroneous i m- 

pression respecting the views of Government in the establishmont of the 
Sanskrit College, but forwarded the letter to the Committee of Public In- 
struction for their information. The fate it met with may be con jectured from 
the spirit which then animated that body. The M emorial remained unanswered , and the design of founding a new 
Sanskrit College was carried into execution. 


The Memorial dleregarded 
by Government. 


Usotlil knowledge to be en- 
couraged. 


The question as to the nature of the studies to bo encouraged in India, appears to have been the subject of 

Views of the Court of Di- consideration by the Court of Directors, on an occasion when the Bengal 
rectors as to the haturo of the Government had reported certain measures adopted by it foi* the reform of 
studies, in their Despatch of tlio existing Oriental Colleges, and the establislimnnt of the new Sanskrit 
18th February, 1824. College, at Calcutta. The Despatch* of the (^ourt of Directors to the 

Bengal (foveniment, dated the February . 1H24 contains observations, as follows : 

“The ends proposcHl in the institution ef the Hindoo College, and tlie same maybe affirmed of the Muhomedan, 

wtire two : the first, to make a favoniable impression, Jjy our .encouragement 
of their literatur e, ii uou the minds of ilie Native s ; and the second, to proT note 
i iseful leai-nin tr You acknowledge that if the plan has had any effect of tlie 
I former kind, it has had noiu^ of tin* latter; and you add, that ‘ it iniist be fearvd that the discredit attaching to such 
I gone far to desj^)y tl ic liiiluenco winch the hhei-ahtj of^ the en (h )\vment would n( hcrwi-iT lnVve InfF’ 

“ We have from time to time been assured that those Colleges, though they had not till then been usid’ul, 
were, in consequence of proposed arrangements, just about to become so; and wo have received from you a siniihir 
prediction on tlie ])rcsent occasion. 

“ We arc by no means sanguine in our expectation that tlie slight reforms which you hn\c ]u-oj)()S(*d to intro- 
duce will be followed by much improvement; and we agree with you in cei’tain doubls, whether a grcali*r degree 
of aiduvity, even if it were firodinied, on the jiart of the masters, would, in present; circiiiiJHtanc(‘s, be attended 
with the most desirable results. 

“With respect to the scieuecs, it is worse than a waste of time to employ ]iersons eithei’ to teuch oi to leurn 

them, in the slate in which thev arc I oil ml in llic Oriental hooks As far us 

Oriental 8 cienc 0 B useloss . . , , , ' , , m i i i - • 

any historical documents may he lound in tli(‘ Oi-ientul langiiag(*s, what is 

desirable is, tliat they should be translated, and tins, it is evident, will best ho ueconqilislietl by Knrojii'iins, who have 
acquired tlie reipiisitc knowledge Beyond these hra,nches, what remains in Onentul lit('ru,tnr<‘ is jioetry, but it 


has never been thought necessary to establish Colleges for the cultivation of [xs'try , nor is it cm tuin that this 
W'uuld he the most <*fl'cctual evpedient for the aiiainment of the end In the iiicuntiinc, vve vish you to he fully 
apprized of our zeal for the progress and improvement of education among the Natives of Imlni, and of run* will- 
ingness to make considerable sacriticcs to that important end, if jirojier means for thi* uttuinmeiit ot it could hi' 
pointed out to us. But we ajiprehend that the ])hin of the institutions, to the inqjrovemenl ot which our uttentinn 
is now directed, was originally and fuudameuially erroneous The great end should not have been to teach Hindoo 
learning, or Mahoriiedan learning, but useful leaniing. No doubt, in teaching useful h'arning to the Hindoos or 
Mahomeihius, Hindoo jnrdia ot- Maliomedau as far as tliey were found most eJfectual, would have been ])ropiT 

to be mriiiloyed, and Hindoo and Malioinedan prejudices would have needed to he consulted, while every thing 
which wuis useful in Hindoo or Mahomedan literature, it would have been projx'r to retuiii ; nor would llierc hav(‘ 
been any insuperable difficulty in introducing, under these reservations, a system of instruction, from which gr(*at 
advantage might have been derived In ])rofessing, on the other hand, to establish seuniiianes for the purjiose of 
teaching mere Hindoo, or mere Mahomedan literature, you bound yourselves to teach a great deal of wlnit was fri- 
volous, not a little of what was purely mischievous, and a small remainder, indeed, in which utility was in any way 
concerned We think that you have taken, upon the whole, a rational view of what is best to be done. In the 
institutions wliiiffi exist on a jiarticular footing, alterations should not be introdiKied more rapidly than a due regard 
io existing interests and feelings will dictate, at the same time, that incessant endeavimrs should be used to super- 
sode what is useless or worse, in the present course of study, by what your better knowledge will recommund.”t 

The letter of the Court of Directors, from which these extracts liave been taken, was communicated by the 
Bengal Government to the Committee of Public Instruction, who in reply, submitted some observations, which 
may be quoted here, as showing the views then entertained by them in regard to the principles and nature 


• jfTho Despatch is said to have been drafted by Mr. James Mill, the philosophical historian of British India, who was then 
employed in the India Office. 
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of the education entrusted to theii* supervision and control. They defend their views in a letter,* dated the 
Obaarvations on the above August, ] 824', addressed to Lord Amherst, Governor-General in Councjl. 

Bespatoh by the Committee of observe 

Public Instruction, in their “ In the first place, without denying that tho object of introducing Euru- 
(government, dated poan literature aud science may have been somewhat too long overlooked, it 
August, 1824. questioned whether the GovtJrnmont could originally have founded 

any other seminaries than those which it actually established, ri-s., tiui Jladi’Cssa, to teach Maliornedan liternrure 
and law, and tho Benares College, to teach Sanscrit litenituro and Hindoo law. Those Colleges were founded for 
Mahomedans and Hindoos, respectively, ani would have been of little value to either, if they hud proposed to teaeli 
what neither were disposed to learn. It may bo added — What else had the (jovenimeiit to offer on any extensive 
scale F What moans existed of communicating anything hul Malioiiiedan and Hindoo literature, either by teacliei s 
or books ? It was, therefore, a case of necessity ; and almost all that the Govermneiit, in instituting a seiiiiiniry 
for the higher classes, could give, or the people would accept, through such a channel, was Oriental literatiii'e, 
Mahomedaii or Hindoo. Instruction in the English language and literature could have been attempted only on t he 
most limited scale, and as they could not, wo ajiprchand, have been al. all introduced into seminaries designed foi 
the general instruction of tho educated and iidluential (dasscis of tlio Natives, the success of the attemjit may well 
be doubted. ***#4i####* 


“In [iroposiiig tho improvement of men’s minds, it is lirst necessary to secure their eon victioii that such 
improvemciit is desirable. Now, however satisHed we imiy feel that the Native subjects «)f this Covernnieiil 
stand ill need of improved instruction, yet every one in the habit of eoriimiiiiicjating with both tho learned inid 
unlearned classes, must be well aware that they continue to liold European literature and scumice in very slighi 
estimation. A knowledge of English, for tho purpose of gaining a livelihood is, to a certain extent, a popuhii 
attainment; and a few of the Natives employed by Europeans, aceiistouied to an intimate in terijoui’se with tbiMi 
masters, may jiorceive that their countrymen have something in the way of praetieal seieneo to learn. These impres- 
sions, however, are still vei'y partial, and the Maulavi and Pundit, satisfied with Lis own loaiuing, is litth' inqui- 
sitive as to anything beyond it, and is not disjioseil to regard tlio liiei’aiure and science of the West as wui’th 
the laboiii’ of attainnicnt. As long i ’ this is tin* (!ase, and wo cannot anticijiato the veiy near extinction of such 
prejudice, any atteiiqit to enforce an ackiiowlcdgnieiit of the siqienority of ini.ellectu.al jirodmu; amongst the Natives 
of the West, could uidy create dissatisfaction, and w’ould deter those whose improvennuit it is most important to 
promote, as the best means of seem mg a more gorieral amelioration, the meiiibej’S of the literary classes, from 
availing themselves ot the boiieficeiice of the (jovernmeiit, by placing themselves within tho reach of instruction. 


“Without wishing to enhance tho value of Oriental studies beyond a fair and just standard, wo must beg* 
furthtir poiiiiissioii to state, that in our judgment f lie lloiioiii able Court lias been led t(» form an estimate of their 
extent and merii.s not strictly aociirate. The Honourable Court are pleased to oliscrve, that ‘ it is worse tliaii 
a waste of time ’ to employ persons either to teach or learn the scuences, in the state* in which they are found in 
Oriental books. This position is of so c()ni])reliensive a nature, that it obviously reqiiii'cs a (Hmsiderablo modifi- 
cation, and the different branches of science intended to be included in it, must be partiiailarised, before a correct 
appreciation can be formed of their absolute and comparative value The metaphysical sciences, as found in 
Sanskrit and Arabic \vritiiigs, are, we lielieve, fully as worthy of being stiidit*d in those languages as in any other. 
Tlio Arithmetic and Algebra of the Hindoos lead to tho same results, and are grounded on the same principles 
as those of Europe ; and m the JVIadressa, tho elements of mathain jt'ieal sciences which u re taught, are those of 
fluclid ; law, a principal object of study in all the institutions, is one of vital irnportanc.e to the good government 
of the country, and language is the ground-work upon which all future improvements must materially depend 
To diffuse a knowledge of those things, language and law especially, caiiii'H t.herefore be considered a waste ot 
time; and, with unfeigned deference to the Honourable Court, we most resjiecl fully bring to their more deliberate 
attention, that in til e stated estimate of tho value of the Oriental ‘-(donees, several important branchos appear to 


have escaped their consideration.” t 

Whilst holding these views, the first measures of the Committee of Public, Instruction were to complete the 
Measures adopted by Com- organization of the Sanskrit College, then lately established by the Govem- 


mittee of Public Instruction. 
Agra College founded in 1823, 
and a College at Delhi in 1829. 


merit at Calcutta, to take under their patronage and greatly to improve the 
Vidyalaya or Anglo-Indian College, which, as has already been stated, had been 


H 
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founded so far back as 1816, by the voluntary contributions of the Hindoo gentry for the education of their youth 
ill English literature and science. The Coimnittee also founded two entirely new Colleges, one at Agra in 1823, 
and another about the same time at Delhi, for the cultivation of OricmtH.1 literatur e. Its further measures were 
“ to commence the printing of Sanskrit and Arabic books on a gi'eat scale, besides liberally encouraging such 
undertakings by others ; and to employ an accomjilished Oriental scholar in translating European scientific works 
into Arab ic, upon w'hicli undertaking l^ yge sums wore subsequently expend ed. English classes w^erc afterw^ards 
established in connection with tlie Mahomedan and Sanskrit Colh’ges at Cahuitta, the Sanskrit College at Benares, 
Sind the Agra CUillegc ; and a separate institution was founded at Dellii, in 1829, for the cultivation of Western 
lejirning, in cornpliauca* with the urgent solicitation of the authorities at that ])]acc.”* 

At this stag(' it is im])()i*tant lo eonsnUu’ the o: ^aL:t natun^ of tlu^ edut^ationa l policy which the Court of Direc- 
Pirst indications of the Policy view. It has ali-eady been shown, that in th eir earlier Despatch es 

of English Education in the no stress was laid upon the promulgation of English edu catio n among th e 

Court ol Directors’ Despatch, natives of India. Almost t^hii first indication of their change of policy in 

dated 29th September, 18 30 TVi* i i i .■ TTl ’ x 

lavuur ol .hngj.ish e^matumj ^ he toniui in a lettcu* addressed by tlu'm to 

< he ( iovcrnor-Ceuei'al in Council of Bengal, dated tlic 29th Sc])tciiiber 183 0, from which tlie following extracts are 
HU flicieiitly important to be (juoted. After a review of the of the several Colleges wdiicli had been placed 

under the su]K‘rvisi()n and coidrol of the Conuniltee of I’ublic Instj-uction, tlie letter goes on Lo sav . — 

“ Such having been tin* sncc(*SH of flic si‘nnri;ii*ics bu- iiahve education already established, and tlie proficii'iicy 
ns well as the iiiiiuIkm- of tlie shidents at c*ach, rc'ceiving eveiy year a coiisiih'rable iimroase, tliose institutions must 
now annually send forth a nunibcr of stiidi'iiis, who liave bsirnect all which thi' (\)]l(‘ges where tJiey were educated 
arc adecjuate, on their presimt fooling, io teach : and it is therefore of the greatest iriijioriancc, tlial to these a, ml to 
otliers of the native youth, the moans should he a fforded of cnltivatinpr the Eiiglisli language and literaLuie^ and 
ac(|iiii-iiig a knowledge of Eiir o] )eaii science, ami a faniiiiant^" with Eiir opi^an idea s, in a higliei degi-ee than has yi't 
uithm tlicir [lovNcr. 'iMie doeumciits now under review alTord most gi’atifymg proofs that a scliome of this ex- 
tended nature would now be warmly widcomed by the higher ranks of the Nati\ es under your ■ (jovenm ieiit Of 
the spirit wliieli jirevails in the Bower Provinees, the estahJisliment and success of the Anglo-Tiidiau College is 
sufiieioni evidence. And we learn with extreme jdcasiire the opinion of the CTcneial Committee of Puhlie Instruc- 
tion, partly founded on the pei-sonal observation and nujuines of si'veral of their nicmhers, that ‘ the time has 
uirivcd when E nglish tnitiur v wi ll he widely ncc eptf^^h^ |]ff> i,. flif. Pro vinces.* 

“ Yinir attention has been anxiously directed to the nierns of aeeomplisliiiig I his ohjc'ct, and, in part ieular, 
to the coiuparative expediency of e.stabJishing separate English colleges, or of enlarging the plan of the existing 
institutions, so as to render them adequate to th.at more extciisiv'e purpose. You have transmitted to ns several 
most iiiteiesting communications from the (rcneial Committee of Puhhe histriiction, and from tlie Local Com- 
mittee of the Delhi College, on tliis question. 

“ Both the Committees give a decided [reference to the plan of cstalilisliing separate Colleges for iho study 

of English, and for the cultivation of European know bulge, through the 
Separate Colleges for the mpiliiuQ of tlu? English language They urge, that a thorough knowledge 
Study of English. English (uin only he accpiired by Natives through a course of study, begin- 

ning early in life mid oontiniicd for many years ; that th e knowledge of our language and of European sciei iee, 
which could la; acquired in a course of education mainly^ direct(>d to other objects , woukl not contribute in any 
high degree to the improvement of the native character and intellect, while the native languages and literature 
may be adeipiately pursued, subordihate branch ot educat ion, in an English college ; and that anything 

beyond the mere elomeut.s of Euro ]iean knowledge is most advantag eousl y taught through the European lanuTiag eH, 
with the addiiional rccoramohdation, that, when so taught, it comes into less direct collision with the sacred books 
of the Mahomedans and Hindoos. ^ 

“By these ar^ments you have been convinced, and you have accordingly authorized the establishment of an 
English college at Delhi, and another at Benares. The project of establishing one at Calcutta seems to have been 
tacitly abandoned ; the Anglo-Indian College, under its present superintendence, being found capable of answering 
the purpose. 

“ W^hile we attach much more importance than is attached by the two Committees, to the amount ^f_uBe ful 
hp roTniniiTii cHted to ^e Natives, th rou gh theii' own languag es, we fully concur with them in 
thinking it highly advisable to enable and encourage a large number of the Natives to acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of English ; being convinced that the higher tone and better spirit of European literature, can produce their 

Trevelyan, on the Education of the People of India, pp. 8, 4. 
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full effect only on those who become familiar with them in the original languages. While, too, wo agree with the 
Committee that tho higher branches of scienco may be more advantageously studied in the languages of Eui'ope, 
than in translations into the Oriental tongues, it is also to bo considered that the fittest persons for translating 
English scientific books, or for putting thoir substance into a shape adapted to Asiatic stiubuits, ai’e Natives who 
have studied profoundly the original works. 

“ On tliCRo grounds wo concur with you in thinking it desirable that the English course^ of education should bo 
kept separate from the course of Oriental study at the native Colleges, and should be attended lor the most p.ut 
by a differerd set of students This, however, does not m'cessarily imply that the two courses of study slionid be 
proseeuted in two separute iUHtituiions. Al. the Agra College the Persian and the Hindoo branches art> jan-rcctly 
distiiiet, and though some of tho students are attached to both departments, the greater nunihei’ confine themsidvcs 
to one or the oilier. If an English department were similarly attached to thal. College, or to tin (Jollcgo at Delhi, 
tho English language and literature might be taught classically, and tin* sciences might be taught in English, not- 
withstanding that studi(*H of another characlt*r were pursued within the same walls. * * # 

“ While we thus approve and sanction the measures which you propose for ililTiising a kriowh'dge of tho Eng- 
lish language, and the study f)f Eiropenn science through its medium, we 

English Scienco may be en- the same time imt you on >our guard against a disposihon of whicli 

couraged by translations. ^ • ‘i , 

wc perceive some traces in the (jreneral t-ominittee, and still inon* in the local 

Committe(! of De lhi, to umlerrate the importance of what may lie done to spread iisetui krio\N ledge among ( lie 
Natives through the medium of books and oral inslrueiioii in tiimr own languages Thai nioie i-oinjih^te ediiealion 
wliicli is to commence liy ii tliorongli study of the Mnglish language, can be jilaeed witliiii tlu* reaidi of a ver_\ small 
proportion of tlu‘ Natives of India; but iiitidligmit- Natives wlio have been thus ediieati'd, may, as teaeliei's in 
eollt'ges and schools, or as the writers or translators of iistdul liooks, e.ontribiite in an eniiiuMd. degree to Dn‘ more 
general ext(‘iisioTi a.mong tlieir counl-i yiiien ol a j portion ol thcj aeijuirenienls which tlnw have niernselves gained, 
ami may eorumdnieato in some degree to tin* native literature, a-nd to the minds of the native* eonimiinily, that im- 
proviul sfiiiit v^hieh it is lo be* hoped they will themselves ba\e iinbilx'd fi’om tin* infiuenee of Euro])eaii ieleas and 
smitimeiits You should cause it to la* generally known that every qualified Native who will /i-a.loiisly devote him- 
self to Ihis lask, will be 1 h‘I( 1 m hiL’’^ honoui’ b\ \ou , that every assistance and eneoiii'agemenl , pi'eniiiary oi' other- 
wise, whieii till* ease may reijuire, w ill be Ijberally afforded ; and (hat no service wliieli it is in ihe power of a Natives 
to reiidei to Die Hrifisli (lovc'rnim nt, wnll be more highly aeeeprable ” t * * # 

* ^ i: ir * 


“ In iht' meanlime vve wish you lo lie fully assiiri'd, not oiilv of our anxiety tliat the jiidifial ofiiei‘H to vvhiidi 

Natives are at jirestnt eligibh* should Ik» projieiiv tilh'd, but ot our earnest 

Natives to be educated for . , . . i ,• i r , , r i i . j 

^ „ wish anil none to see I hem (luahlieii lor situations ol Jnghi*r importa,ne(‘ and 

Public Service. ^ ... 

trust Then* is no ]M)inT of view in wliieli wi* look iih grealei interest at th 

exertions you are now making for the instjuet ion of the Natives, tiian as being ealeuluteii to laise up a class of 
persons quahlicMl, by tlieir iiiti'lligence and morality, for high employments in the thvil Adniiinstratioii of India. As 
the means ot bringing aboiit tins muftt desirable objeet, we rely c-hietly on tlieir beeuming, through a familiarity 
with Eiiio])(‘an lileratiii-e and seienee. imbued with the ideas and teelings of civih/.cd Europe, on tlie general cultiva- 
tion of tlieir inuh’istandings, and specifically on tlieir instruction on the principles of iiiorals and general juriK])rii- 
dema; Wi* wish you to eonsuh'r this as our deliberate view of the scope and end to winch all our endeavours with 
respect to the education of the Natives should refer And the active spirit, of benevolenee, guided by judgment, 
w'hicb has hithei-to cliaracterized your exertions, assures us of your ready and zealous co opeiation towards an end' 
which we have Sf) di’eply'^ at lieait. 

“With a view to give the Natives an additional motive to the acquisition of the English language, you have it 

in contemplation gradually to introduce English as the language of public 

English to be gradually business in all its departments ; and yt»u have deter*Ttiined to begin at once by 
adopted in Offlciai business. adopting tho practice of corre 2»OTiding in English with all Native Princes or 
persons of rank w^bo are known to uuderstanJ that language, or to have persons about thorn who understand it. 
Ei-om ihe meditated ebango in the language of public business, including judicial proceedings, you anticipatt) 
several collateral advantages, the principal of which is, that the judge, or other Euiopean officer, being thoroughly 
acquainted with the language iu which the proceedings are held, will be, and appear to bo, less dependent upon the 
Natives by whom he is surrounded, and those Natives will, in consequence, enjoy fewer opportunities of bribery or 
other undue emolument. 
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Justice to he administered 
in the language of the people. 


Tf the question were solely between i*otaimng the Persian as the language of public business and replacing it 
by the English, the change would not be primd faHe decidedly objectionable, and we should willingly rely upon 
your judgment and superior local knowledge as a security that its advantages and inconveniences would be duly 
weighed. But if any change be made in tlie existing practice, it is deserving of great consideration, whether that 
change ought not rather to be the adoption of the Vernacular language than of our own, as the language at least of 
judicial proceedings. 

“It is highly important that justice should be admiiiisterod in a language familiar to the judge, but it is of 

no less im])ortance that it should be administered in a hingunge familiar to the 
litigant ]»arties, io their and to the j)e()])l(* at large ; and it is easier for 

the judge to :u*(juire the language of the people than for the ])eople to acquir<‘ 
the language of the judge You are indeed jiarily intluenced hy a desii-e to render this last anpiirenient more 
common ; hut the })jiorer classes, who are the paities concerned in the grc'at ma jority of the cases wlindi come 
befoi-e our courts, cannot be expected to learn a foreign language, and we, Iherefoj-e, are of j)pininn, that at Iciisl 
the proceedings of the Coin Is of .liistici' should be exeejited from the jiractiee whieli _>ou proposi' gradually to in- 
troduce, and l)i‘ conducted in the Vernacular language of the partuMilai- oi’ district, unless, upon lumsidcra- 
tion, you should see good ri'usons for adhering to tJie jiresent praetiee 

While siicli was the policy in regiiid to edueatinn laid down by the (Joiirt of Direelm-s in then* l)esj>ateli 

of till’ ‘JlMli Sejiteniber, IHHO, from wliii’h the above e\h*acts have been quoted, 
M IS important to cnnsider the ]n*m(*i])lcs whieli guided the jiroeeediiigs of the 
(Viininittee of Public Instruction since its establishmi’iit iindei the (ioveruor- 
(Jeni’rars llesolution of ITtli.Iuly, lS2.‘b Those pinieijiles wen* explained 
by the (\mimittee in their jirinted ii‘[)oit dati’d in December, 1S;D, and the 
following extracts from it may be quoted as throwing light upon one nn]K)rUint stage of th(‘ jnogiess of edueatjon 


Principles of their proceed- 
ings explained by the Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction 
in their report in December, 
1831. 


in India, Befiort of the Committee runs thus — 

“ The introduction of useful Icnowli'dge is the great ()l)](‘ct which tliey have proposed as the end of the 
measures adopted or recommended by tlu’iri, keejnng in vitwv tlii’ m’ci’ssity of consult mg the fei’ling-s and con- 
ciliating the contidence of those lor wliosc advantage their measures are designed 

‘■The (aimiiiittee has, tliei-efoi-e, continiu’d to encourage the anjuiri’mimt of the native^ hteratin-e of both 
Maliomedans and Hindoos, in the institutions which th(*y found established for tlii’si’ ])iir])oses, us the iMadi-issa ot 
Calcutta and Sanskrit (k)l lege of Benares '’J'hey lia\c also eudea\oured to jiiomote the act nity ol similar estah- 
lislimerils, of which local considerations diidaied the lormatiori, as the Sanskid College ol (\'d<iitta and the 
Colleges of Agra anil Delhi, as it is to such alone, even in the jireseut. da^>, (lial. the iiiHueiit lal and learned 
classes, thosi' wdio are by bii’tliright or profession teachers and cvpoiiiiderb ol Idei’aturc, law, and rehgnui, Man- 
lavis and Pundits, willingly resort. 

“In the absence of their natural pativms, the rich and powerful of their own creeds, the ('ommittee have 
felt it incuin bent upon them to contribute to the sujiport of the learned classes of India, by btci'aiw cmlovvments, 
wdiich provide, Tint only directly for a certain number, but indirectly for many more, who dcri\ e fioin collegiati* 
ac.(|uireiTientH, a consideraiioii and subsistence amongst their couiiti-ymcii. As tar also, as INIahoniedan and iliiidoo 
law- are coneeriied, an avenue is thus o])ened for them to public employmoTit, and the State is piov idcd vvitJi .1 
^ su]iply of able servants and valiiahle subjects; for there is no doubt that, imperfect as Oriental leaiiiiiig ma\ 
bc‘ in many resjiects, yet the higher the di’gri'e of the attaiuinents even m it, possi’ssed by any Native, the more 
/intelliLrent and bberal he AVill jirove, and the better qualified to ap]n*eciate the acts and designs of the Oovernment. 

‘‘ But whilst every reasonable cncoiiragernent is given to indigenous native education, no opjioj-tuiiiiy has been 
nmitied by the CommittcMi of improving its cpiality and adding to its value [n all the Colleges tlie superin- 
tendence is European, and this circumstance is of itself an evidence and a cause of very imjiortaiit aini’lioratioii 
In theMadrissa of Calcutta, and the Hindoo (kill ego of Benares, insiitntions of earlier days, European su])eruitendonee 
was for many years strenuously and successfully resisted This opposition has long ceased The eoiisequcnees 
are a systematic course of study, diligent and regular habits, and an impartial appreciation of merits, wdiich no 
institution loft to Native superintendence alone has ever been known to maintain 

“ The plan of study adopted in the Colleges is, in general, an improvement upon the Native mode, and is 
intended to convey a well-founded knowledge of the languages studied, with a wider range of acquirement than 
is common, and to effect this in the least possible time. Agreeably to the Native mode of instruction, - for instance, 
a Hindoo or Mabomedan lawyer devotes the best years of his life to the acquirement of law alone, and is very 

* Printed Parliamentary Papers relating to the Affairs of India : General, Appendix 1 ; Public (1832), p. 497. 
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inperfectly acquainted with the langnaj^e which treats of the subject of his studies. In the Madnssa and Sanskrit. 
College the first part of the course is now calculated to form a really good Ai'abic and Sanskrit scholar, and n 
competent knowledge of law is then acquired, with comparative facility, and contenipoi'anoously with other branches 
of Hindoo or Mahomedan learning. 

“ Again, the improvements effected have not been limited to a reformation in the course and scope of native 
study ; but whenever opportunity lias favoured, new and better instruction has been gnifted upon the <iriginal plan 
Thus in the Madrissa, Kuclid has been long studied, and with considerable advantage : Eiiro]»ean anatomy has 
also been introduced. In tho Sanskrit College of Calcutta, Knrf)peaTi anatomy and medicine have nearly su])plant- 
ed the native systems. At Agra and at Ihdhi the elements of geography and astronomy, and mathematics, arc also 
part of the Ck)llcgc course. To the Madrissa, the Sanskrit College of (^alcuttn, and tin* Agra (^>llegc, iilso, Kriglisli 
classes are attached, whilst at Delhi and Benares distinct scliools liavc heen foj-med lor the di'- semi nation of lln‘ 
English langnagc. Without offering tliei-etore any violence to native ])re jiidiees, and wlnlst givin;* liberal en- 
couragement to purely native* education, the priiieijde e»t connecting it with the nitrtMluel ion ol real knowdedge has 
never been lost siglil. of, and tlie foiiiulaiioii has been laiil of great and henefieial change in tlie minds of those who, 
by their character and profession, direct and influence tin' infelieef ol Jliinlustan 

“In rtddilion to the measures adopted for the diffusion of English in tlie provinces, and which are yei only in 

their infancy, tin' eiieouragi'nient of tlie V ihidhuju, oi* Hindoo (k)llege ol 
Spread ol English ideas. Caleulla, lia-s always bi'cn one of tin' chit't obji'cts (fl the Coninnttei* s atten- 

tion. 'riie eonsecpienee has surpassed eA]u‘ctaf ion. A command of llie English hiiigiiai:e. and :i f aTinlnu ity with 
its literature and scienct' have been acipiired to an exteni rarely eipialled by any selimils in Europe A taste 
tor English has liecn widely disseminati'd, and independent schools, conducted by young men reari'd in the [ ulifaldjfu, 
are springing iiji in evi'iy direc’l ion. Tdie nioial elTect lias hei'ii cipiallv ri'inarkabh', and an iinpatieiiee of the 
restrietioTi.s of Jlinilinsin, n.nd a disregard of il.s ceremonies are openh avowed by many v onng men ol respectable 
birth and tali'iiis, and entertained by many more who ontwoirdlv eonlorni to t he praclices ol their countrymen. 
Another goncrafum will probabl}’ witness a very material alteruhoii in tlie notnms and leelmgs ol tho educated 
classes of tlic Hindoo eommnnity of Calcutta ” ^ 


CHAPTER VII. 


KAKI.Y MKASURKS F()l{ KDIK'ATION JN TIIF AtADKAS PRKSIDKNCY SIR THOMAS 
AlUNHO’S MINUTFS ON KDUOATION, IN 1H22 ANO 1820.— OOM il ITT FJ.; OF 
PUBMO INSTRUC'i'ION APPOINTED IN MADRAS IN 182<:. 

It will not l)(‘ out of [iliK'f lii'i'i' to liiTf’ n, bfiof of wluit liad in the ineantime been ilone in the Presi- 

ilencies of Miidnis ami Honibiiv, m reifiud to the educalion of the NativeH of those territoiies 

In the ITesidfiic^ of Aladnis it ai)]ii-ai-s that fi-oni a very early' yieriod. “ the Protesinnt Aflssion, iiiidor the jiu- 

trouage of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, had sehools at their 

Early Educational Measures several stations, ol Alndras, CuiMnloie, 'I’anjore nml 'I’rieliiiiojioli, in whieli 
in Madras. mstrueted the Natives, and in aid of w liieli they ..btiiined oeeiisional grants 

troin the Will (iiivernnients, ami iieriiiission from the Court of Diieetors to iveelve from the Soeiety In England 
various supplies free of freight In 1787 the Court of Directors nuthori'/ied a permanent iimiiiiil gnant 

towards the snpjiort of tliicc sehools, which had heen establisheil with the sinietion of the vesyieetive Rajas, iit laii- 
| 011 -, Ramenedapoiaiii and Shevagnnga, of 2.'’>0 j.agodas each. These selio >ls were under the diieetnni ol Mr 
Swartz. The Court further dii-eeted that a similar alloivaiiee should la granted to any other sidiools winch might 
he opened for the same puriiose "f Aeeordiiigly, a Protestant School was opened at Combaconum, and in .laiinary 
1812, a Sunday School was OKtilblislied at St. Thomas’ Alouiit, at the siiggeBtion and under the direction ol the 
Militaiy Chaplain at that cantonment, and by the voluntary coiitribntioiis of several lOnroyicaiis of the Presidency 
'I'he object of this school was to afford elementary instruction to the half-caste and native ehildrcn of tin* iriilitarv 
and others resident thei.e. In J817 and 1818, the Reverend Mr. Hough, Chaplain at Palaiiicottah, established a Fi-ee 

• Quoted in Trevelyan, On the Education of the People of India, pp. 4-9. 
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School there, and another at Tinnevelly, under the auspices of the Madras Corresponding Committee of the Church 
Missionary Society, for the instruction of native youth in reading, writing, arithmetic, and the elements of English 

grammar, but these were not supporied by the Government. 

No systematic effort, however, appears to have been made in Madras by the Government till Sir Thomas Munro, 
Sir Thomas Munro’s Minutes Governor of the Presidency, wrote a Minute* on the subject, on the 25th June 
on Education, dated 26th June 1822, recommending, as an object of interest and importance, that the best infor- 
1822, and 10th March 1820. nation hliould be obtained of the actual state of education in its various branches 
among the native inhabitants of the provinces under the Madras Government. A Circular Letter was accordingly 
addressed to the several Collectors, requiring them to furnish information upon certain specified points, and on the 
10th March, 1826, Sir "i'lioraas Munro recorded another Minute t reviewing the information which had thus been col- 
lected, and some passages may b (3 quoted from it, as showing the educational condition of the people at that time, and 
the nature of the measures which that eiiiinent statesinan ]»ro]»o8od for the progr-ess of education. He observed : — 
“ The state of education hero exhibited, low as it is compared with that of our own country, is higher than 

it was in most European countries at no very distant period. It has no doubt 
Low state of Education in lictler in earlier times ; but for the last century it does not appear to 

have undeigone any other change than what arose from the number of schools 
diminishing in one place and increasing in another in conHO([uence of the shifting of the population, from Avar, 
and other causes The great number of schools has been supposed to contribute to the keeping of education in a low 
state, hocause it does not give a siiflicient n umber of scliolars to secure tlic service of able teachers The monthly 
rate paid by each scholar is from four, to six or eight annas Teachers, in gcncial, do not earn more than six 
or seven rupees monthly, which is not an allowance sufficient to induce men jiroperly qualified to follow the 
profession It may also be said that the general ignorance of the teacJiors themselves is one cause why none of 
them draw a large body of schohirs iogether; but the main causes of the low state of education are the little 
encouragement which it receives, from there being but little demand for it, and tlie poverty of the jicoplc. 

“ Those dilTiculties may be gradually surmounted the hindranoc which is given to education by the poverty of 

the pcojile, may in a great degree, be removed by the endowment of schools 
Endowment of Sohools by t/hroughout the country by Govenimimt, and the want of eneouragement will be 

j'ernedied by good education being rendered more easy and gem*riil, and by the 
preference which will miturally given to well-educated men in all public offices No progress, however, can he 
made without a body of better-instructed ieacbers tfian we have at present , but such a body cannot- be bad A^uth- 
out an income sulTicieut to afford a comfortable livelihood to each individual belonging to it , a moderate allowance 
should, therefore, be scoured to tliem by (fovei'nnient, sufficient to place them above want , the rest should be 
derived from their own industry If they are superior, both in knowledge and diligence, to the common village 
school mas tors, scholars will flock to llicm and augment then* income. ******* 
Whatever ex^iense (rovei nmeiit may incur in the education of the people, will be amply repaid by the improvement 
of the country ; for tlie general diffusion of knowledge is inseparably followed by more orderly habits, by increasing 
industi*y, by a taste for the comforts of life, by exertion to acquire them, and by the growing prosperity of the 
peiiple It Avill be advisable to appoint a Committee of Public Iiistrucl ion, in order to superintend the establishing 
of the ])ublic schools ; to fix on the places most projier for them, and the hooks to be used in them ; to ascei^tain iii 
whaii manner the insti’uction of the Natives may be best promoted, and to report to Government the result of theii* 
inquiries on this important subject ”J 

Sir Thomas Munro’s views were accepted by the Madras Council, with very slight modifications, and a Commit- 
Committoo of Public Instruc- Public Instruction w^as appointed at Madras, and the members were 

tion, appointed in Madras, informed that the object of their appointment was the general improvement 
1820. of the education of the people in the territories subject to Fort. St. George. 

They were directed to acquaint themselves fully with its actual state, and to consider and to report to Government, 
fiTim time to time, the results of their enquiries and deliberations respecting the best means of improving it. They 
were also informed that it was intended to commit to them the duty of directing and superintending the conduct of 
Huch measures as might be deemed proper to adopt with I’ofereuce to that great object. Detailed instructions were 
given to them, founded on the suggestions contained in the Minute by Sir Thomas Munro, and nearly in the terms 
of that Minute, and the Committee submitted its preliminaiy report on the 16th May 1826. A School-Book Society 
was also established in Madras, the constitution of which was similar to that at Calcutta. § 


Endowment of Schools by 
Government. 


* Printed Parliamentary Papers relating to the Affairs of India: General, Appendix 1$ Public (1832), p. 600. 
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The measures adopted by the Government of Madras, and especially the appointment of the Committee of 
Approval by the Court of Instruction, wore approved by the Couiii of Directors, but the Commit- 

Direotors : their Despatoh of limited its efforts to primary or elementary education. The Court of 
the 20th September, 1830, asto Directors, however, in a Despatch, dated the 20ih September, 1H30, communi- 
English Education. cated important instructions to the Government of Madras, and the following 

pasisages may be quoted from it, as showing the improvement which the Educational Policy had undergone iu favour 
of higher education of the English type 

“ By the measures originally contemplated by your Govennnent, no provision was mode for the instruction of 
Higher branches of Know- l>f'i*tion of the Natives in the higher branches of knowledge A further 
ledge to bo encouraged for evtension of the elementary education winch ali'eady existed, and an 
Publio Servioe. improvement of its quality, by the multiplication and diffusion of useful 

books in the native languages, was all that was then aimed at It was, imlei'd, proposec) to esiablish nt the Presi- 


<lency, a central school for the education of teachers ; but the teachers were to bi^ instructed only in those elementary 
acquirements, which they were afterwards to teach in tlie Tclisildary and Collector'ate Schools Tlic improvements 
in education, however, which most effectually contrilmte to elevate the mo!‘al and intellcc^t-ual condition of a people, 
are those which concern the education of the higher classes of the ])ers()iiH possessing leisure and natural influence 
over the minds of their countrymen By raising the standard of instruction among tlicse classes, you w^ould even* 
tually produce a much greater and more beneficial change m the ideas and feelings of the eomm unity than you can 
hope to produce by acting directly on the more numerous class. You are, moreover, ai;quainted with our anxious 
desire to have at our disposal a body of Natives, qualified, by their habits and acqiiirem(‘nts, to take a larger share, 
and occupy higher situations in the Civil Administration of tJieir coiinliy, than has hith(*rto been the practii^e 
under our Indian Governments. The measures for native education, which have as yet been ado])ted or planned 
at your Prosidency, have had no tendency to produce such persons 

“Measures have been adopted by the Supreme Government for placing within the reach ol the higher classes 
English Education to been- Natives, under t, lie President-j’ of IJeiif'al, msl.ruetioii in tho Englinli Ian- 
couraged on same Frinciplos guage and in European literature and Hi‘ien(‘e Thesis measures have been 
as in Bengal. nttended with a degree of success, which, considering the short time during 

winch they have been in operation, is in tlie highest degi‘(*o satisfactor\ , and justifies the most sariguiiie hopes 
with respect to the practicability (if spreading useful knowledge among the iiativi‘s ol India, and diffusing among 
them the ideas and sentiments prevalent in civjli/.ed Eui'ope We arc desiious that- similar mcH,suicH should be 
adopted at your Presidency 

“ We have directed the Supremo Government to put yon in possession of such part of their proceedings, and of 
the information which they have collected, as is cahmlatod to aid you in giving effect to our wishes ; and in order 
to place you generally in possession of our views on the course which ought to bo pursued, wm enclose (as numbers 
in the packet) two Despatches, wliicli we have addressed to the Supreme Government, under date, the oth Septembei, 
1827, and 29th September, No 39, of 1830 Wi’ wish you to take into consideration the expediency of enlarging 
the plan of tho Central School for the education of teachers, and rendering it a seminary foi- the instruction of 
the Natives generally, in the higher brandies of knowledge. Wo wish that there sliouhl be an English teacher 
at the Institution, who should not only give instruction in the English language to such students as may be 
desirous of acquiring it, but who may, likewise, be capable of assisting them in the study of European science. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


KAllLY MEASURES FOR EDUCATION IN THE BOMRAY PRESIDENCY DURING 1815-23.— MINUTER 
BY THE HON’BliE MOUNTSTUART ELPIIINSTONE AND THE IION’BLE F. WARDEN, ON 
EDUCATION, IN 1H2;{ AND 1828 —SIR .101 IN MALCOLM’S VIEWS AGAINST GENERAL EDUCA- 
TION IN ENGLISH, IN HIS A1INUTE OF 1828 —DESPATCH OF THE COURT OF DIRECTORS 
TO THE BOMBAY GOVERNMENT, DAn'JOD 21 m SEPTEMBER 1820. FAVOURING STUDY OF 
ENGLISH -SIR .lOHN MALCOliM’S MODIFIED VIEWS, IN HIS MINUTE, DATED IOtii OCTO- 
BER, 182')- DESPATIHI OF THE COURT OF DIRECTORS TO THE BOMBAY GOVERNMENT, 
DATED 21)111 SEPTEMBER, IKK), IN FAVOUR OF ENGLISH EDUCATION.— TH E ELPHINSTONE 
INSTITUTION FOR ENGLISH EDUCATION IN BOMBAY 


111 Hie Pi’i'.‘<uk'npy of Boniliay alsi*, ii,s in Miidras, tlic cause of ctliicaHoii liail a sniall and uiiorfranizctl licoinniiiff 

_ , , Tile inaiiitenancc of ('liantv Scliool.s for cdncatioii aiiiiears to liavc 

Early educational measures , , , . . . 

in Bombay liccn a |i:i.rl ol the duty ol llic J'.ast India I oni])an\ s ( liaplaiiis, lor winch 

111.'! oiH'iisimiJilly r(‘(* *' v<‘(l s)MH'ial allnwimcos oi‘ frval ii it ies. lii jVlrii'uli, 17r>2, 
IvNo mldil.ioiial (Hiaplains woro a])p(iinti‘(l for I'rlhclu'rry and Anjorioo, “that tlio i isin^ ^cnoiation ini^dit l»u insti iirtod 
-n lliL* J*jotistant ” Tin* (\)iii t ol I )irr(*toi*,s, in l7ot), also i ('coTiniK'ndod to tin' Hoinhny (^o^ (Miiinent “tin* 

solt.iiig up and ostalilisliin^' Cli.'ii’ity Soliools, 'vvlioroin tin' chddron ot soldii*i*s, inar'iiiors, lopassus, and otliors, nii^lil 
])i‘ cdac-afod, as w(‘ll at Mk‘ Suliordinatcs, as at noinhay,” and promisi’d tlio (^()in]):iny’s assistanro in tlia execution ot 
any jiliin wliicli he lonnd piachcaldc \U a sabsciiucnl oidci, haslards, and the cliildicn of slaves, on one 

side, W’d'c to he admitted to the seliools, il tin ehddien \^onld nn\ ^\ith tliinn * 

Notliiiio ot iinpoi'tiinee, howevm, appears to hsne oeeiiri’cd till the 2!Hh •lanaary, w hen a voluntary asseni- 

Society for Promotion of ol the inhabitants ot lloinhay took ])laee m Ihi* Vest rv -room, at whieli 

'^‘‘cndv w.is I'tnined, under tlie desiMHiit hmi of “ tSV/f /r/y /Vh P Ktumf i mj fht‘ hU! n- 

(ah<u/ (if ihe I\ku inl/itu ihe ( Unut in*n‘nl o/’ lioinhat/" Tln' plan of tuition 
adopted hy the Societ\ \\as that ^^IlK‘h had In'en asefih(‘d to Dr noil, and under its ans|)ie(‘s a (huitral SchonI 
was estahlish(‘d ali llomhay, and in ISIS and iSlft, foui nativi* schools weie also estahhsiu‘d in that eit\' , wliil.st in 
IS17, it, laid esiahlished schools at Surat, 'J’aniiah, and Ih-oaeh (a'l-tain Re^iinental Schools were also placed nndm 
the niaiui^iMiicni ol the Society, which received from the Boiiihay Government, ‘i^riints ot grunnd tor the sites of its 
si'veral sehoii’s t 

JJy tar tlu' most im]iortant educational moasuiT adopted at that time was the foundation of the Hindoo CollefJI'i*, 

l*oonu, hich ^^as inolectcd ]>v Air Chaplin, the Conimissioiicr in the Deccan, 

Hindoo College founded at , , , , , 

Poona in 1821 estahhshed h\ aiithoiit\ of the Homhay (Jovciriment, on the 7th 

Octolau, IS2], at an annual eharfi^e to the lOast India Com pan 3 ^ of about 
Rs. ir),2o(), wliich was eonfiimed liy the C\>ui’t of Diiectovs d’hi‘ Collc'^c as designed to i-oiitaiii 100 students, 
divid<‘d into It) classes thrt'c of duinitv. one of medicine, one of mi'tiiiilnsics, oiu' of mathematics and astrononi 3 % 
one ot law, one of lo^rn-^ o^. h(‘lh-s Icftirs and ihetoiic, and one of f^rummar x\t the instance of Mr Warden, a 
refmvnee was made to this (\dlege ui iSliu, ilesiiinp to know \Nhethei’ tliey were \Mllinf^ to liave a hraneli of 
Kiil^lisli education added to the institution, and lioldmcr out the prospect of hcm«^ KU])plied witli a library of the 
most useful >\orks, ehunentaiy and ])ractical, — in all depaitmeiits of literature, arts, ami scienees. The proposal 
was acceded to with reailiiuss J 

The liouihay afire Sf'htutl-honk aw^ Srhiml Stnirfy, was formisl at Uomlaiy, in the 3 "ear for the purpose of 

_ . ... piomotiTic' edueation amonir the Natives, !>> the establishment of schools, and 

Bombay Native School-book { . i , ,» 

Society, founded in 1823 ■ *Ana ciiwmrat^nig the compilation ol elementary books m the 

iiativ(‘ lan^iiai^es, as well as 1 ) 3 - pnrcliasinp and disseminatinf^ Hiich as might 
Ik‘ judged worthy of the countenance of the Society. Tt wius one (»f the fundamental principlps of the Societ 3 * to 

• Printed Parliamentary Papers relating to the Affairs of India: Oetwral, Appendix I ; Public (1882), p. 417. 
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adhere to the principles and rules on whieh education is conducted by the Natives thcmsolvos. In October, 182.^, 
the Society applied to the Govonior in Goiincil for pecuniary aid in furtherance of their plans, and obtained a grant 
of Ks. J2,7*rf0 per annum. ^ he JJombay Government also sup jdied the Society, gratiiitoush% vvit li a lithographic 
piass, and recommended the publication of several useful works, particularly eloiuoiitary bt»oks in geometry and in 
ethics, BO wj itten as to discountenance the marriage of infants, (?xpensive feasts, and other erroneous pi'aeticos of 
the Hindoos. In 1824-20 a lilieral eontrihiitioii was made hy cci'tjiin nahve gciilhurien towards eri'ctiiig hnildings 
foi the use of the Society, ainl eleinentaiy w'oi-ks wert* printed and publislKul, coinjiridu'iKling giuminai s ilu'tionaries, 
ami spelling books of tlie iMahniliee, (loojratei*, and llnidoostaiice hinguagi*s, witli M>iiie elementary books ol Aritli- 
metic, Geomelry and Gcograi)liy and a few books of fabh^s and tales 

The first measure of aii}’ iiii[)OctaMt;(', however, in helialf f)f education in tin* IJonibay Prt'sideiuw . a])peiirs to 
Hon’blO Mr Elphinstone’s in a Minute, dated theldtli Deceiiibei, J82;k recorded by i he 

Minuts on Edncution, datod. llononiabk* Mountstnart Klphinstone, I lu'ii (lovoi iioi' of Jloinbav J'lo* views 
13th Decembor, 1823 ov])resse(l liy that onnnont stati'sinan may b(‘ (piotiMl hiTi‘. as 1 lirow mg light 

njioii the then stati* of eduearion in lh)iiiha>, and also as nidn‘atmg the skeleli ol the plan wliicli he projiosed for its 
iiii])roveinent He observes * - 

‘‘I have attended, as far as was in my powei, since I have been m nombay, to tlie means ot promoting imIikm. 
lion among the Nat.ive*-' -iiid fioni all t hai I have observed, and learned by eorrespondmiee, I am peiteetly imhv inet'd 
that, witliimt great assistance from (lov ei'iimont , no jn ogress can be imnle in t lmt important- imdei taking A gri'at 
deal appears to have beim pei IvII'iiumI by tlii‘ Ivliiealion Soi-ietv m Ihmgal, and it may bi‘ expi'etcMl that tlu'same 
etleets should be |)i()duc(Ml b\ tin* same means at this i*ri‘sidmie\ Hut the number of Knropeans here is so small, 
and our eomieetion with the Natives so recent, that inneh greater cxei 1 ions arc* riMpiisite on this side ol India than 
on the othei* 

"Idle eircu Ills' anee of onr Iniving latelv sneeeeded to a. Brahmin (loveinment. likiwvisi*, b\ makiiiLT •! dangerous 
to encourage 1-he hilionrs of the missionaries, dejnivesthe cause of 1‘idiieation of tin* slm vi< es ol a hody of men who 
have more zeal and more timi' to devoli* to thi‘ object, tliaii any other class ol iMiiopeans ea,n he e\])i*i’ted to 
possess 

“It it be adniitt(*d that, the assistance of ( in\ (“niineiit is neei‘ssar\, the next jjiiestion is, how it can best be 
The Bombay Education So- ‘dloided, and theie ais* two wavs whmh presmit lliemseUes loi- e,onsidi‘ra1 ion 
cioty to bo helped by Govern- The (lovmmment nmv take 1 he education ol 1 he Nat ives e' ^ii ely on itsell, m 

it ni.iy merea'^i* the means and st imiihite t In* exei lions ol t In Society ali’i'iidv 
formed for that ]mrpose The liesl r('siill will ]»r(jh.»hlv be prodins‘d f>\ a eonihiniilion ol these I wo modes ol 
])roeeedmg Many ot 1 lu> measii res iieitssaiy for tin* dilTirnm of ediie.ilioii mijKt, deje ml on the spontaneous 
zeal of inili \ iduals, and could not. be etl'ei ti'd by any resolutions of tlie ( J overniiient The proniol mn of those 
measiires, therefoii', should be eommitted io the Society , but Iheie are others wliu-li reipure an oigaiiiziMl system, 
and a greater degree ot regularity and ]iei maiieiice than can be ex])ei ted Iroiii any plan, 1 In* sneeess ol whieli 
IS to dcpeiul upon jiersonal ilnuaeler This la.sl branch, therefore, must be undm-lakeii by llie (loveriinieiit 

“ Tt would, liow'i'ver, be reijinsite, when so nmcli was eiitrusliai by (iov iM'iimciit t o t In* Societ y , t lial. all the 
material proceedings of that body should la* made known to Govei nniimt , and that it should be ele.n I3 iimh'rHtood 
that neither ndigion nor any t-opie likely t o excite dnsconleut among tlie Natives should evei he touehed on m 
its schools or publications 

“The following aie ilie prineijia.l measure.-. re((uired for the dilTusioii of knowledge among the Natives b'n i. 

To nnpKtu' the mode of teaching at tli(’ luitivi' M;honls, and to tJie 

Educational ineasuros sug- |„,i. „f k,.i,„„|.s Srnm<l, ’I’., hupnly 'l.rm «i(li s. liool-lji.uks T/,ir,l. T.. 
gosted. 

hold out. some eiiconrageinent to the lower ordms of natives to avail lliemsi*lv« s 
of the moans of instruction thus nnordeil them. Mu/W//, To establish schools Im UMching the Mun)pea,ii seimiees and 
improvements in the higher branches ol education b'lf/h. To ]irovide foi Uie jircparation and ]»uhIi(’Mt loii ol 
books of moral and physical science 111 native liiiiguages Nm 7 A, To establish se.lmols toi* the piir^iose ot teaching 
Kiiglisli to those dispo.sed to pursue it as a elassioal language, and as a means of aiijiiiriiig a kiiowleilgeof the 
European discoverie.s Seventh^ To hold foi-t.li eiieouragemeiit In the Natives in the ]mrsuit ol those last, brunches ot 
knowledge.” f 

Education After discaissing these various heads of enquiry, the Minute ernls in the 

State and its beneflts^^ following declaration of educational ])oli( y, and religious neutrality in such 

matters . — 
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T can conceive no objection that can be urged to these proposals, except the greatness of the expense, to 
which I would oppose the magnitude of the object. It is difficult to imagine an nndoi^aking in which our duty, ^ 
oiii’ interest, and our honour aro moic inim(?diat(3ly concerriod. It is now well understood, that in all countries the 
happiness of tlio poor depends in a great mefiiHuro «)n their education. It is by means of it alone that they can 
aeipiiro those habits ot pi-udeiice* and self-iespcet from which all otlior good (jualitieB spring, and if ever there was 
H country where such habits are reijiiired, it is this. We have all often heard of the ills of early marriages and 
ovei'flnwing jMipiilatimi; of the savings of a life squandervd on some one occasion of festivity ; of the helplessness 
of the ryots, whleli reiidi'i-s 1 hem a prey to moiie> -leiidej-s ; of their indifferenee to gocsl clot lies or houses, which 
has been urged on some occasions sis an argument agsiin.st lowering the public demands on iliem ; and, finally,^ 
of the vanity of all laws to ]iroteet them, \\hen no individual can he found who has spiidt enough to take advaii-, 
rage of those enacted In their fa\our then' is but one remeily for all this, wdiicli is education 

“ If there he a wish to eontrihute to tin' aholition ot th(‘ horrors ot sel F-imiuolatioii and ot infanticide, and ulti- 
rnatc'ly to the destruction ot siqiei ^tition in India, it is scarcely necessary now to prove, that the only means of 
>iiecess li(* in the diffusion of knowledge 

“In the meantime' tlie dangers to which wv art' exposed from tlu' sensitive dun aetei' oJ the religion of the 

Natives, and tlie slipj>er\ fonndatmn ol eair (ioveriinient, owing to the total 
Roligions aenHitivoneas ol ise-pai;il mn hclwft'ii us and our subjects, recjuirt* the adojilion of some measures 

the Natives to coimtenict them; ami the only one is, to rt'move tlieir prcjiulices, and to 

c(mimiinicate our tiwn pruicqdes and opinions bv tin- dilTnsioii ot a rational education 

“ It has l)ccn urged against our Indi.ni ( lov ('i nnn'iil , tlial wc have subv (‘rti*d the Stales of the tiast. and shut np 

all the sourci's fioiii wlncli the magnilicence of the country was dm-ivcd, and 

Neglect ol Education, a ro- |„,j ourselves eonstriicled a single work, eitlicr ot utility oi 

proach to the British Rule. splcndoi It may he allegial, with more justice, Unit we luive dried up tin* 
ftuintain of native talent, and that, from t lu' iiatui’i' of our eoiupiest, not onl\ all mieoiiragemeut to the advjinee- 
iiu'Tit. of knowh'dge is withdrawn, hut I'v cn tlu‘ actual IcarniuL; of the nation is likely t,o he lost, and tin' ])roductioris 
ot former genius to he lorgottcii Soiiu'tliiug should sui'cly Ix' done to r(‘m()Vt' this ri'pi-oadi 


“ I’o th(‘ mixtiiri* ot lehgion, ('ven m I In* shg litcst degrc'e, vvitli our plans of educat ion, I must stronglv oh](‘ct 

I <'nuiiol aLTK'c to clog with any adiiilioiial dilTa iilty a ]da,u vvlinh lias already 
Religious nouti all ty in Edu- manv ohsl I’m i ions to surmounl- lam convinced lli.il ( he coiiv ta sion of llu* 
cation Nalives must ndallihly result tronilli(' (hiliisioii ol" kiiowiedg-(' among (liem 

Kvddmitlv they arc not awiiic of the coniu'ct ion, or all attacks on tlndr ignoiamc would he as vigoioiislv lesisteil as 
if tlie> wcri' oil then religion 'Plic only eltc'ct of introdiu’ing ( /hnsimnity into oiii‘ scliools would he to sound the 
alarm, and to will n t lui lb a limiiis oi tin* ap])roaeliiiig ilanger , even that wainiiig iiiiglit ])ei Imps Ix' lU'gliH-tcd as 
long as no eon verts wort' made , hut it is a sullieient aigunient against the plan, tliat it can only ho salt' as long as 
it, is lindTt‘ciiml , and in this instance, the danger iiivadves not only failuic of our plans of education, but the disso- 
lution <»f our Empire”* 

Somi'wliat- dilTerent views were entei'tanied by Mr Eraneis Warden, Menibei of the (TL>veriiui'’s Goiiiieil at Bom- 
Disseiitiont Min uto of ’”'<1 liDth Decemhei', 182:1, he recorded a dissentient Minute from 

Hon’blo F Warden, dated w Inch tlu' following passages f may ht; tpioted as throwing light ujion the nature 

29th Dooomber, 1828. „( n,,, 

Ml Warden ohsei'ved 

"‘I mean to contend that India is not without the means of sup])lying agents, not only for tlie affaii’s of the 
Government should not i^n- Govci nmcnt, luit also for the advuincemont of individual interests I question 
dertako too groat responsibi- whetlu'r tlie mtcdlect of the mass of the population is in a more degraded 
lity in Education state m India than that of the United Kingdom. But it is the furthest from 

my intention to contend that a higher order of education, and in particular a better, a purer, and more perfect 
Hyatorri of morality is not indi.speiisahly necessary Hut the means by which that improvement is to bo attained, ia 
a delicate and difficult question. T must i-epeat my opinion that the Government should not be too forward in 
taking the education of the Natives on itself, nor interfere too much in the institutions that exist in the country, 
imperfect as they may be. 

“ Though aware of the impolicy' of the former measure, the Governor's propositions yet appear to infringe 
on both those positions in too great a degree. From an over anxiety to complete so good a work, we run the 
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danger of attempting too much at once, and defeating our object. I would leave tlie native village scliools 
untouched and unnoticed, without attempting to institute examinations, or to distril)ute prizes, on the part of the 
Government. I question whether this interference, even if pi-acticablo thixuigh so extensive a range of country, 
would not be prejudicial. The schools to be established on a better model, in addition to these, siiouUl bo few in 
number, but efficient in the means of instruction, and of pi^odueing schoolnuisiers. 

“ I would not ostensibly, but indii*cctly, give every encouragement to the Missionaries ; foj- alt hough J 
MiBSionaries should be in- entirely concur with tlie Governor in the expedieucy of abslaining from all 
directly encouraged and help- atteni]>ts at religious improvement, yot so long as the Native's do not eom 
ed by Government. plain of the interference of the Missionaries with their ])rejii(lices, and so 

long as they prosecute their labours with the caution and judgment they have liitlu'rto manifested, tlu'ir exertions 
cannot fail of being profitable ; even if they combine religions with moral insiruction, no danger' will arise out of 
theii’ agency. Tlio beneilcial I'esult may not be immediately conspicuous, yet it iiiust ultiiiiiitel\ ajipear, even 
if limited to the education of the lower classes of the Native.s. If o<lueation should not produce a r-irpiii cliangc 
in their opinions on the fallacy of their own religion, it will at least render I lumi more honest mid industrions 
subjects. 


‘‘ If types arc to be bouglit and distributed tlii*onghout the country, boys ouglit to be attaebed to the difl't'nMil 

Pr(‘ss('s at. llombay to learn the duty of comjiositor's Wliale\ er may lie iny 

Dangers of intro du c 1 n g j i i i ' i ' 

printing in India views on the subject, a nmsl. impoi'lmn (jiieslioii, wliieli Jiiis hi'en 

mucli discussed under the IV(‘sidoncy of Jb'iigal, [O'eseiit.s itself, what uould 

be the offoebs of the jiower and intlui'noi' of tlie Press in the piesenl stale of the eoiinli^. if tlu* Natives are to be 

taught the art of jiriiiting ? The (lisseininatioii of wbat(*ver tll»‘^ elioose. to publisli, \Nould, of eouise, immedialely 

follow If wxM!()uld control lliePre.^s, winch a distribution ol t^ja's would lu'eessarily establish mul nnillipl\, hy 

piililisliing only wiiat the local aiithorilios miglii ap]>rovc. it would he well , Imt such a ureemition non hi nimuff"‘t 

to the discrimination of the Natl vt'S, HO gi eat a diead of the elTeet of our own ]Mihe^ in I’aedilal iiig the ineiins ot 

diffusing knowledge, that w(* sliould excite a sjnrit of enquiry and of agitation muh'r a I'onti olleil system, which 

would not b(' V('ry fa.voui'ahle to our ohaiaeti'r for consisiciu*^ , or to any conlidcncc in the sl-alnlity of (Mii' siipi'c- 

macy. The distribution ot types t hroughout tin* country dmiiands the giavi'st consnlcriil ion. 

“ No doubt the progress of kllo^^Jc(lge can he most efTcctually and c(‘ono]nicall\ promoted h^^ a study nt tlie 

Kiiglish language, wheiein, in ever^ bi'iineli ol science, w i , have, r('ad\ eoni- 

Dnglish Language the best nvist useful words, winch cannot he com pressed in traets and 

means of Education. . , . . . . . i ^ i i ■ 

ti'anslated in the native languages, u it liout great exjiensi' and t he laliour ol 

years A classical knowledge of Kiiglish oimht to constitute I In- chief object of the lhunha\ Scminai y As lai as 
I have eonvei’scd w ith tlic Natues, they are anxious that theii* < hihli'eu should be llioi oucld v grouiidcil lu the Kng- 
lisb language , some (d’ the wu'althiest would be glad t(» send tlieir eliildreii to Kn^hind loi’ education, were it not. 
for the clamorous ohjec.tion of then motbers , nothing can he more favourable for commeneiiig, or lor the cstablish- 
nient of a good system of education, tlian such a di,s]io.sitiun.” 

The desii’c foi’ Knglisli education apjiciirs to have ra.jndly increased in the JJoinbay J^rcsideiicy among t he 

Tw 4 .- 4 * -n 1 -j j native iiojuilation “ In Novcinbci* 1S27, wlu'ii Mr lOlpliinstoiic was about to 

Natives of Bombay aid ond ' ^ i- 

encourage study of English, by President of the Jiombay Council, till' jinncqisil iintiYc 


founding English Professor- jinnccs, chieftains, and gentlemen eoniu'cted with (he W est of India, assem- 
ships in honour of Mr. Elphin- i-osolved to .siibscnlie a sum of money to he invested as an endcovnicTit 

stone, 1827- three Professors of the hhighsh language and Kui'opean arts ami seienees, 

and to request that the Government would permit a jiart of the Town Hall to he ap]»rop] latc'd for the several (‘stah- 
lishments for native education, and solicit the Court of Hi rectors to allows ])ro|a‘rl) qiialili(*<l jiersons to proceed to 


Bombay, there to reside in tlie capacity of teachers. Tlie subscription and proposed Institution wei'c deelaied to he 
in honour of the Govemor, then about to rctuni to Europe, after whom they were to be dosignaU'd, ‘ Tfin L/jihnisftmt 
ProftifisorMpif.^ Tlie Bombay Government acquiesced in the suggestion, and committed to the Native Education 
Society the measures which might be considered proper for canying the ])roj)usal into effect. 'J’hat Societj" imme- 
diately took charge of the subscription, which then amounted to Rs. 120,000, composed of sums of money of whieli 
the largest single subscription w^as Rs. 17,800 and the smallest lis. 300, and wliicli had been colh'cted within tlie 
space of three months. The Education Society also proposed that ihe persons to bo selected should be truly 
eminent men, selected from other candidates * by public examination as to their fitness, and on no account to be 
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Despatoh of the Court of 
Direotore of 2lBt September, 
1826, to the Government of 
Bombay, favouring the study 
of English. 


The views of Sir John Malcolm were generally oonourred in by Mr. Goodwin, his oollesgne in Council, but 

when the matter went up to the Conrt of Directors, they, without laying 
down any definite decision between the conflicting views, as to the excep- 
tional claims of English Education advocated by Mr. Warden, and the kind 
of education proposed by Sir John Malcolm, recorded a Despatch, dated the 
2lBt September 1829, to the Bombay Government, in which, referring to the 
subject of Education they made the following significant observations : — 

“ The measures which you have as yet adopted for the furtherance of this important object, are inconsiderable, 
compared with those which you have in comteniplation. There is one of them, however, to which we are dis- 
posed to attach very consitlerable importance, the establishment of an English School at the Presidency (under 
the super intoii donee of the Committee of the Native School-Book Society), where English may be taught gram- 
matically, and whei*e instruction may be given in that language, on histoiy, geography, and the popular branches 
of science ; and wo ai'e hapi)y to find tliat Mr. Warden bears testimony to the anxious desire of many among 
the Natives to obtain the benefit of an English Education for their children.” * 

Jn the meantime, Sir John Malcolm appears to have modified his views in 
regard to English Education, as is shown from the following passage in a 
Minute recorded by him on the 10th October, 1829 : — 


Sir John Malcolm’s views 
modified in favour of English 
Education, in his Minute, 
dated 10th October, 1829 


English Schools may be es- 
tablished. 


“ 1 have given my sentiments most fully upon the inexpediency, as well as impracticability, of conveying 

geiieial hislriiction fo our native subjects in India, through the medium of 
the Knglisli language, but I by no means desire to express an opinion that 
schools for that pui pose should not be extended. While records of offices, a 
jiart of the judicial proceedings, and all coiTcspondcnce and accounts, are written in English, there will be profitable 
employment for all who leurn to road and write this language, and a familiarity with it will open to those who pos- 
sess it, iK'w souTC(*s of knowledge, and (jualiCy them to f)romote improvement. From English schools being estab- 
lished at no place, but Bombay, the ])ay of ritci-s and accountants is immoderately high ; and when these tuovo 
from flu‘ Presidency, they re((uiro still liiglicr wages , and when well (jualified, they can, from their limited numbers, 
<;omniand almost ary ])ay they denmnd Tins iiiti-oduees a tone of extrav.'igance of demand fi'om this class of 
persons in all oui* de[iai tTnents Of some* remtsHeH for this evil 1 shall speak her*eafter ; but the real mode to 
decrease priee is to multiply tlio jirtieh', English Schools should be estsihlished or encouraged at Sui-at and Poona, 
and 1 look to the small colony of East Indians ahout to be established at Phoolslieher, wiUi great ho])o of aid jri 
this as in othej' brancfies of irri[)rovenieiit ” "t* 

In their Despatch, dated the 29th September, 1830, to the CTOvc^mmcuit of Bombay, the Court of Directors 

liow’cver, gave clear exjiression to thtnr views in regal'd to English Education, 
as is shown by the following extract from that Despatch — 

“ ft. is our anxious desire to afford to the higlicr classes of the nativfjs 
of India, the nu'ans of instruction in European science, and of access to the 
literatuie of civilized Europe. The character which may be given to the 
classes possessed of leisure and natural influence, ultimately determines tliat of the whole people We aT*e sensible, 
moreover, that it is our duty to alTord the best equivalent in our power to these classes, for the advantages of 
which, the introduction of our (Toveniment has deprived them ; and for this and other ixMisons, of which you are 
well aware, we are extremely desirous that theii* education should be such as to qualify them for higher situations 
in the Civil (lovernment of India, than any to wdiieh Natives have hitherto been eligible. 

“ That the time lias aiTivod when efl’orts may be made for this purpose, with a I'casonable probability of 
succoss, is ovideneod by various facts, one of the most striking of which is, the liberal subsiiription which bi>.a 
recently been raiseil among the Natives under your Presidency for the foundation of an institution, at which 
instruction is to be given in the English language and literature, and in European science, through the medium of 
the English language. To tliis projected institution we have already, at your recommendation, expressed our will- 
ingness to afford liberal snpport, but we delayed authorizing any specific subscription, in consequence of our not 
having received, either from yourselves or from the native subscribers, any mature and well -digested plan. 

“ We have since received from the Supreme Government a further report of the progress of the seminaries for 
the education of the Natives, whioh have been established under the Presidency of Bengal. The snooess of 
those institutions has heen in the highest degree swtisfactory ; wnd tho Various experiments whioh have been 
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in that part of India, hare afforded bo much valuable experience, that we now no longer feel that uncertainty 
which we expressed in our Despatch last referred to, with respect to the choice of means, for an end we have so 
deeply at heart. 

** Among the Native Colleges which now exist and flourish in Bengal, none has had so groat success os the 

Anglo-Indian College, which originated, like the proposed Elphinstone 
Example of BUOOessftil Eng- Institution, in a subscription among the Natives, and is directed to the same . 
liBh Education in Bengal objects. This College is partly supported by Government, niul in under the 

inspection of the General Committee which has been appointed by the Supi'emo Govcniraent for the Superinten- 
dence of Public Instruction. 


“ In forming apian for the Elphinstone Institution, it is of course proper that the wishes of the subscribers 
The Elphinstone Institution should bo consulted. They, however, like the Natives who established the 
may be helped, like the Anglo- Anglo-Indian College, would, we have little doubt, be willing that the institution 
Indian College at Calcutta. Hliould be under your general superintendonee, and a Committee of their own 
body might be associated in the management, with some ollicer, or offieei’s, of (Tovermnout, m sueli manner as you 
might judge most advisable. 

“ If the subscribers arc willing to accpiiesoo in such an arrangement, wc authorize you to concert with them a 
plan for the formation of the projected institution, taking the Anglo-Indian f ollege at Calcutta, generally, for your 
laodel; and if the plan when completed sliould not differ very materially fi‘oni that of the college last mentioned, 
wo authorize you to make such donation, or such annual si]l)Beriptioii, to tlie Eljiliinstuno Institution, as may ajijiear 
to you advisable, with reference to the importance of the object in view.” * 

In November 1830, the total amount of subscTiptions for the Elphinstone Institution at Bombay 


Subscriptious for the Elphin- 
stone Institution. The Court 
of Director’s Despatch to the 
Bombay Government, dated 
12th December, 1832, regard- 
ing Aid and Superintendence 
of the Institution. 


reached Rs 2,15,000, and the Court of Dina'toi’s were i*e(iiiest(*d to subscribe a 
similar amount on the pai’t of tlie (^mipany, and to roc(‘ivo the total sum so 
subscribed by the natives of Bombay and the novernmeiif, on interest at (i 
per cent., into the Public TreaKiiry at iii'inbay —the interest of this Capital 
Eiiiid to go towards defraying tlie expenses of tlie Institution. Relative to 
ibis .subject, tlu* tollowiug extract from lh(‘ Dcsp.atch of the Court of Directors 
i(' Mie OovernTiieni of Bombay, dated the I2tli December, 1H32, may bo (pioted. 


as showing how far the jioliey of imparting English education to the natives of India had advanced in that Presi- 


dency. The passage runs as f^)lloA^s ■— 

“ We iiave alreaxly, in our letter of lOtli September, 18:10, empoweird you to grani sncli sura as you may 


deem advisable, ill aid of the proposed Elphinstone Institution, )Oiir suggestions as to the mode of constituting 


that institution appear judicious. You think that the teachers to be furnished from tln^ country should be,— ‘ one 
superior IVofessor of niathemalics, astronomy, and all brunclM's of natural pliilo.soph), togethor W'itli an under 
Professor or teacher, who ought to possess a complete knowledge of the practical application of t he sciences of 


architecture, hydraulics, mechanics, Ac., to the useful purposes of life.’ To the latter person you propose allotting 
Rs. 600 pci‘ mensem ; to the former, Rs HOO, with use of the house built for ilio ash-onomer, and the cluirgo 
of the Observatory and instruinents As the study of the English language and literatuiHi was one of tlie main 
objects for which the institution was founded, it is, of course, intended that either the liead Ibofessor, or his assist 
ant should be competent to give instruction on those subjects as w^ell as on science.” t 
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CHAPTER IX. 


SUMMARY OP THE VARIOUS STAGES OP THE MEASURES FOR EDUCATION OP THE NATIVES 
OP INDIA, AND EXPENDITURE INCURRED BY THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, UNDER THE 
ACT OP PARLIAMENT, STATUTE 53, GEO. III., CHAPTER 156,— PROM 1813 TO 1830. 


The narrative contained in the preceding" chapters may be summarized as indicating certain marked stages 
Stages of the policy of £du- progress and development of the policy of education in India. The 

cation in India. The earliest earliest stage was the period when education of the natives of India was 
stage— Inactivity not regarded as a part of the administrative policy of the East India Com- 

pany, which, indeed, did not at that time possess any territorial dominion oi* recognized political authoi'ity. Such 
authority had its legal beginning in the grant of the Bnvoni of Bengal, Behnr and Orissa, by the Emperor Shah 
Alam, to the East India Company, in ITHf), and the political circumstances of that period left no time or inclination 
for the promotion of learning, or formulation of aii}^ educational policy. 

The Hecond stage was the foundation, by Warren Hastings, of the Calcutta Madrissa, in ITHl, and the Benares 
The 2nd Stage— Enoour- College in 1791, for the purpose of training Mahomedan and Hindu officers 

agoment of Oriental Studies, for ranks in the Judicial and other Administrative offices of the Comnanv 

J781tol701. ^ ^ 


The third stage was, whilst in various jilaces, some individual efforts were made ft>r promoting edueation, no 

The 3rd Stage Unorga- system existed, nor had the principles of a definite (‘ducatioiial policy 

nized Individual Efforts. declared This stage, however, was an important one, as discussions, 

as to the expediency and policy of educating the natives of India, engaged 
attention, os shown by the elaborate troatine of Mr Charlee Grant, whirl, was written dnriiiff ]7<)2. and submitttd 
to the Court of Direcl.ors in 17D7, and .ilso by Loiil M.i.lo’s Minute on Education, written >n 1817 

Ihe /(mr<A Bta<re is ropresontod by the Resolution passed by the House of Commons declaritif; it to bo Ihe 
The 4th Stage— Legislative <^iity of England to promote the interests and happiness of the native inhabi- 

B*duty of°the°Stitt^’^in"^1813^ “ British dominions in India, and to adopt such measures as may 

tend to the introduction among them of useful knowledge anti rnoial improve- 
ment— a decloi-ation to whieh effect was given in seetioii 43 of the Act of Parliament, 53, Geo 111,, Chapter 155 
which was passed in IHEk 

Ihe jijth stage is one of comparative apathy, on the part of the authorities in India, because, notwithstanding 
The 6th Stage — Apathy of bict that tlio (yonrt of Directors, in their Despatch of the Hrd June, 1814, 

WMdB^duoationT^^^*^^^^ ^ m^’ited the special attention of the Gtivernor-Cencral to the provisions of tlie 

. regarding Edueation, no measures of any signiheant kind were taken 

for some years, to give effect to the benevolent intentions of the Act of Parliament 

The M.rf/i- stage is remarkable for the activity of the authorities in India, in adojiting systematic measures for pro- 
The 0th Stage— Appointment quoting education among the people. It was during this period that the Com- 
■truotw™\823*tol82e.*^^° notttes of Public Instruction were appointed. One at Calcutta in 1823, 

another in Madras in 18J6, and the Education Society at Bombay, in 1823 
G opeiation of these Societies, and the policy of Govemment on the subject of education, have been de- 

The question of English and it is apparent that up to the year 1830 

Education remains unsettled. (*ducational policy in regard to the conflicting claims of Oriental learning 

hand, and of English education on the other, had not been settled 
either by the Governments of the three Presidencies in India, or by the Court of Directoi-s in England. Nov does 
it appear that the spread of education was regarded, duiing this period, as Laving liigher aims than a desire to 
procure a supply of trained native officials to fill subordinate ranks in the administration. 

It will be the object of the following chapter to describe how a great and radical change came upon the Edu- 
Ezpenditure on Education policy of Government, immediately after this period, decisively in 

in India, under Beotion 48 of favour of English Education, as distinguislied from Oriental studies in Arabic 

m.,ai6s'l^^tol880 In the meantime, however, it will be interesting to see how 

*“■ Government in India had carried out the intentions of Parliament 
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expressed in Section 43, of the Act, 53 Geo. IIL, chapter 155, which laid down that asnm of not less than one 
lac of rupees in each year shall be set apart and applied to the revival and improvement of literature, aixd the 
encouragement of the learned natives of India, and for the introduction and promotion of a knowledi^e of the 
sciences among tlio inhabitants of the British territories in India.” It will bo remembered that the Act was 
passed in the year 1813, and the followiiu,^ table, taken fi’om the printed Parliamentary Papers* of 1832, gives an 
account of all sums that had hern applied to the purpose of educating the natives of India, fi’om the year 1813 to 
the year 1830, both inclusive, covering a ptu-iod of 18 jears — 


Yeaiis 

Bknoai.. 

Madras. 

llOMIIAT. 

Totai.. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1813 

4,207 

m) 

442 

5.129 

1814 

ii,(iO(; 

480 

499 

12,585 

1815 

4,405 

480 

537 

5,422 

1816 

5,146 

480 

578 

6,204 

1817 

5,177 

480 

795 

6,452 

1818 

5,211 

480 

(130 

6,321 

1819 

7,101 

480 

1,270 

8,0 il 

1820 

5,807 

480 

1,401 

7,688 

1821 

6,882 

480 

.591 

7,956 

1822 

9,081 

480 

591 

10,155 

1823 

6,134 

480 

591 

7,208 

1824 

19,970 

480 

1,434 

21,884 

1825 

57,122 

480 

8,961 

66,563 

1826 

21,623 

480 

5,309 

27,412 

1827 

30,077 

2,11/) 

13,1)96 

45,313 

1828 

22,797 

2.!180 

10,061 

35,841 

1829 

21.663 

3,014 

9.799 

38,076 

1830 

28,748 

2,04() 

12,(i.l6 

44,330 

Grand Total, 1813 to 1830 

/ 

2,75,817 

18,400 

00,233 

3,63,480 


This account yields an av( 3 rage expenditure of £20,103 a \ ear, whieli, even aci‘ording to the higlnu' value of the 
Actual Expenditure double tliuso days, may be roundly staled to be more than two lacs of rupees, 

the minimum amount required that is, more than double the amount recjuired by tlni abovonientiunod Act of 
by the Act of Parliament. Parliament to be sj)ent oiMHlueation in India Whatever, tliei'eforo, may bo 

said as to the Edueiitlonal Policy of tbo East India Company during this period, and apart from the question 
whether the sum of one /m* of rupees, named as the miiiiimim annual expenditure on Eduealion by the Act of 
Parliament was sntlieient, ncitlier the (kmrt of Directors nor the nutlionties in India can be accused either of 
having endeavoured to evade the intentions of Parliament, or to have exercised undue jiaraimony in giving effect 
to those intentions 

• Printed Parliamentary Papers relating to the Affairs of India: Oeneral. Appondix T , Puhhr (1832), p. 483. 
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CHAPTER X. 


RENEWAL OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S CHARTER IN I833.~ARRIVAL OF LORD 
MACAULAY IN INDIA AS A MEMBER OP THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S COUNCIL, IN 1834.— 
CONTROVERSY AS TO THE COMPARATIVE MERITS OF ORIENTAL LEARNING 
AND ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR EDUCATION.— LORD WILLIAM 
BENTINCK’S EDUCATIONAL RESOLUTION OF 1835.— PROTEST OF 
MAHOMEDANS AGAINST THE RESOLUTION. 

Thin Chapter opens with perhaps the most important period in the annals of Education in India, under the 
Most important period in Britisli rule. The tenn of the Charter of the East India Company, whicli 
the History of Eduoation in had been renewed for twenty years by the Act of rarliamt3nt, 53, Geo. HI., 
India— 1830 to 1836. (Chapter 155, was to expire on the lOtli of April, 1834, and j^rave diseussionK 

arose in Enj^land as to whether it oupht to be renewed at all, and if renewed, under what conditions. “As eaily as 
1829, the leading towTis of the United Kingdom had begun to agitate 1 he subject, and to load the tables of both 
Houses of Parliament with petitions against the j'enewal of the Chai*ter ; and in Eebruaiy, 1830, Se'h;ct Committees 
were ajipointed, on the riicommendation of ministers themselves,— Lord Ellenborough making the motion in the 
Lords, ami Sir Itobert Pe(il in Ihe Commons. Loth movers cnrefiilly abstained from giving any indication of tlie views 
entoHained by tlie Cabinet, and tlie Committees wei'e simply aiipointed ‘to inquire into the pivsent state of the nffnirs 
f.'f tlie East India (knupany, and into the trade between Gi'eat Britain and China, and to report their observations 
therenpori to the House ’ ” * It is from the reports of tlie Parliamentary Committees so apfionited, and the enormous 
mass of oral and diW-umentary evidence which they collected, printed in bulky Parliamentary Blue-books, in 1832, 
that a consideralilo portion of the information and quotations given in the preceding chajitci s have been collected. 

It falls beyond tlie scope of this work to discuss the various political and commercial affairs with wln'cb 
Benowal of tho East India l^i»'i’liamont Avas then concerneil, but it is necessary t^) mention such matters 
Company’s Charter by Parlia- as have a bearing upon the subject of iHlucation in India It is enough to say 
ment, in 1833. that on tho 13tli of Juno 1833, the subject of the reneival of llie Com]ianv’s 

Charter was introduced to the House of (\mimoiis by Mr Charles Grant f (afterwards Lord (ilenelg) tlie IVemdent 
of the Board of Ckmtrol, who coiicluded a long ex]danatory speech, by moving three resolutions, of which tlie third, 

having a bearing upon the subject of education in India, may be qiioti'd liere. Tlie I’esolutiiui ran as follow s 

“ That it IS expedient that the Government of the British J^ossessions in India be intrusted to the said Company , 

undiM’ such condifioiis atid regulations as Parliament sliall enact, for the pui’- 
Parliamontary Besolution in pose ol extending the commerce of this country, and of securing the f»-ood 
favour of educating India. ffoveenmout, and promoting the religious and moral improvement of the [leo. 

pie t)f India 

Tlu' resolution is important, as showing, that among tho ohjeets for which the Company was to he intrusted 

Promotion of Eduoation re- Government of tlic Bi-itish Possessions in India, was "prmnotui.j 

OOgnlzod as duty of tho Com- the rchgiotis and moral improtiemont of the people of Tndia.^' Vague and 


Promotion of Eduoation ro- ^ vioverumeiu or me ru-irisn rossessions in inaia, was ^^promolnuj 

OOgnizod as duty of tho Com- the rchgious and moral impro%)emont of the people of Tndia.^' Vague and 
pany’s Government. Absenoe general as Ihose expressions wore, they may furnish a pretext to those W'ho 
ParU^ent ^ IJidian affairs in against the bond fide motives of the British rule in India, in regard to its 


Parliament against the bond fide motives of the British rule in India, in regard to its 

policy of Englisli education ; for saying that its real object was to promote 
conversion to Chrislianity. As throwing light upon the small amount of interest then taken by Parliament in 
Indian affairs, the histoi ian J calls attention to the fact that the Resolutions, though involving the future Government 
of India, and the coiisuquont condition of its myriads of inhabitants, were passed almost without discussion, and 
awakened so little interest that a very large majority of the members of the House of Commons did not even deign 
to bo present. Adverting to the fact a few weeks afterwards. Lord Macaulay thus expressed himself : — “ The House 

* Beverid^'a Hi$tory of India^ Yol. III., p. 230. 

t Bon of the Bight Honourable Charles Grant, from whose treatise on the " Condition of the Natives of India" quotations have 
been given in the preceding obaptere of this work. 

t Beveridge'a Hietory of India, Yol. 111., p. 284. 
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has neither the time, nor the Icnowledge, nor the inclination to attend to an Indian Budget, or to the statement of 
Indian extravagance, or to the discuBsion of Indian local grievances. A brt>ken head in (\ddbatli Fields excites 
greater interest in this House than three pitched battles in India over would excite This is not a fignre of 
speech, but a literal description of fa(;t, and were I called upon for pixiof of it, I would refer to a eircumstanoe 
which must be still in the recollection of the house. When my right honourable friend, Mr. Charles (ii’jinl. brought 
forward his important propositions for tlie future Hoveniment of India, there were not as many nu*mb(»rs present 
as generally attend u|K>n an ordinary tunipike bill.** 

The Bill which gave effect to the abovcmpiitioncd Besolutions, was passed by Parliament and ro«'oived tbo Royal 

assent on tlio 2Stb of August, It ranks in tin; Statub‘-booU as ^1 and -1 

Wm IV., (j 85, and is entitled, “ Au Act jin rflcrtiiKj nu with (he 

l^jdgt TuiJta Company^ and for the tn-ttcr (iiivcruiurnt of Jfts Mojcfitye Indian 
Tt'rnforicSy fill the "AOth day of April, IS.")'!” As bearii)i.«* upon Ibe jirospi'cts of 
llie educated natives of India, Ibe S7tli Section of (lie Act is ini port ant, wbicli 
enai'ts, “ That no natue of tlicsaul territories, noi- any mil unil-born subject of 
,His Majesty, resident tlieicin, slnill, by reason only of bis religuui, place of birth, descent, colour, «»i any of them, 
be disabled from bolding any place, oftlce, or emplovnieiit under the said (*«un]»iin> .” The Act inti’oduccd con- 
siderable changes in tlic administrative maclnnery of the (lovcrnmeni of imim, and under one of its firnvisions, 
liord Macaulay was apjiointcd the first, liuw IMember of tlui (Mnincil of tlu' (io\'ernor-(buu‘ral, and arrived in India 
on tlie 10th June, and soon joincHl Lord William Ilentinck, then ( lovcrnoi ~( icncral of Imlui 

Lord Macaiilav’s arrival in India to bold such a high otlici' in the inlininistra(um of the counir\, was an impor- 
liOrd Macaulay's arrival in Lint event in the liistor'y ot education in Imlja, as it was prim-i pally due t<» bis 
India, in 1834, an important ])ersoiui.lity and ojnnions, w Inch were adopt cil by tin' (Jo\ crnor-( JeiuM’al, ilial 
event in Educational Policy. ^1,^, iKlvuncenient of lOnghsli educat ion found a decisive and (Miijdiatie tleelai'ii- 
tiou of polie.y, and a firm basis, iijioii winch tin* present system still rests As to tin* state of ilniigs wliicli tlnui 
prevailed in T(‘gard to education in India, I borrow tlie following observations Iroin a coiitmu[»ora.r> witness. Sir 
Charles Trcvclvaii In Ins treatise on th(‘ “ I'idmotnot of thr Vcofdv of lie says - 

“ Mcaiivvlnlc, the ])rngrcss ol events was leading to the necessity of adopting a. more deiodetl eoursi- ^’he taste 

_ ^ _ , , _ . , foi Lnglish iH'came more and niori* ‘ ^vldld^ disseminated ’ A loud call anise 

Taste for English Literature ^ • 

widely diBseminatOd, as con- means ol mstiuetmn in it. and the siil)|ei‘( was ]iress(Ml (ui the (*oiniiiit- 

trasted with Oriental learn- f (>(» from \ anous (juarb'rs English books onlv wiu-e m am dem.nid • upwards 
ing. ol lhiil\“on<' tlimisand English books \\(‘re sold b\ the r' hoo| book Soeiedv 

in the course ol two ^ curs, while the Ldueatioii Committee did not disposer of -A'-.iImc ami Sanskiit volumes imougli, 
ill three vesirs to ]Kiy the e\])ense of kei'|)nig them for two months, to say nothing n\ the jirnilmg expimsi^s. 
Aniomr othei signs ol till' times, a fietition was presi-nteil to ( h<« Comniitteo by aiiumbeinf yonor nu'ii wdio had 
bi'cn brought 11]) at t he Sanskrit (\)llege. ])al lietieallv representing that, not withKla.nding tlu' long and I'liiborate 
course of stiidv which they had gone through, they laid little prospect, of bettering then* condition that (he iinliffer- 
onee witli wbieli they were generally rega.rded by tlieir eoiiutrMuen left them no hope ol assistance' from them, 
and that they, theivl'ore, trust.ed i.hiit t lu Coverment, which had made t Ik'ui what, they \M'ri\ would not ahaudoTi 
thmn to destiintion and neglect JMie Engbsli (dasses wliieli had been tae.kiMl on to t.his and other Oiiental (h)lleges, 
bad entirely faded 111 tlieir object. The boys had not t line to go t brongh an Mnglish, in addition (.•> an Onentiil 
course, and the stmly wbicb was secondary was natiiially neglected. The translations into Aiabie, also, a])peare(l 
to have made as little impression upon the few who knew that language, as upon the mass of tlie people who 
wern entirely nnaci|iiainted wutb it 

“Under these circimi stances, a difference of opinion arose in the Committee ')iie section of it was for 

following out the existing system, — for emit iiiiiiiig the Arabic translations, — 
the profuse patronage of Aiabie and Sanskiut works, and the printing 
ojieiatioiis ; by all wdiieh means fresh masses Wfudd have been added to an 
already unsaleable and useless lioard. An edition of Avicenna was also 
projected, at an exjiense of 2,(X)0/ ; and as it was found that, al't-m' liiring 
students to attend tlie Arabic College, and liiiving triinslations made for their use at an exj.cnse of Uiirty-two 
shillings a page, neither students nor teachers could understand them, it was proposed to omf.lo.v the translator 
as the interpreter of his own writings, at a further expense of 300 rupees a month. The other section of the 
Committee wished to dispense with this cumbrous and expensive machinery for teaching lOuglisli sciemee thivmgh 
the medium of the Arabic language ; to give no bounties in the shape of stipends to students, foi- the encourage- 
ment of any particular kind of learning j to purchase or print only such Arabic and Sanskiit books as might 
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actually be required for the use of the different oollegea ; and to employ that portion of their annual income, which 
would by tlicBe moans bo sot free, in the establishment of new seminaries for giving instruction in English and the 
Vernacular languages, at the places where such institutions were most in demand. 

“ This fundamental difference of opinion long obstructed the business of the Committee. Almost everything 

which came before them was moi-o or less involved in it. The two parties 

Obstruction caused in con* equally balanced as to be unable to make a forward movement in 

seQuence. 

aT\y direction. A particular point might occasion ally be decided by an acci- 
dental majority of one or twr), but as the decision was likely to be reversed tlie next time the subjoet came under 
<5011 si do rat ion, this only added i neons isteiicy to inefficieuey. This state of things lasted foi* about tbree years, 
until both parlies liocame convinced that the iiscfulncss and respectability of their body would bo utterly com- 
promised by its longer continuance Tbe Committee had eome to a dead stop, and the Government alone could 
set it in motion again, by giving a ])rc])«mdei*ance to one or the other of the two opposite sections. The members, 
ilierefoi‘ 0 , took the only course vvliieli remained open to them, and laid before the Government a statement of tlieii- 
existing position, and of the grounds of the conliieting opinions lield I)}' tlnun 

“The (jiiestion was now fairly brought to is.sue, and the (iovernment was l^ireed to make its election between twm.. 
Government called upon c]q>osite pnncijdes So mncli, iJerliaps, never depended upon t lit' dctermiiia- 
to decide the issue between tion of any (Jovernmenl ILqipily, iheie was i lum jit the head of affairs one 
English and Oriental learning, of t,|u* few who imrsiie tlie vielfaiv of (he public, independenllN of every per- 
sonal eonsideration • Inipfiily, also, he was snppoi-led by one wlio, iifter having ernbellislnd the literature of Eunqie, 
came to its aid wlieri it was trenibling in ihe scale w'lth the literature of Asia 

Tile first aliiision in the preceding passage is to Lord William Lentinck, then Covc'rnor-Cimcral of India, and. 
Lord Macaulay’s colobrated (be secoinl to Lord Afncaulny, who had reeenily .h ijximI fi-oni Kiigland, as a 
Minute in favour of English Member of the new rtnpreim' Coiineil in India On his ai rjval, JMaeaiilay 
Education, dated 2nd Fobru- was appointed President of the (hmimittee ; but he (hrliried to take any 

active part in its jiroceedings until ihe Oovernment had finally jironouueed on 
thcMpiestion at issue Later, in .January 18d5, the advocates ot the two svstems, than wdiom ten alder men eoiild 
not be found lu the Service, hud their niiiiiions before the Supreme Ibmncil , and, on the ^nd of tVluMiary, Maeiuilav, 
as a Member of that. Oouneil, prodiuod a Minute in which he ado])ted and delendcd tin* view s of the English 
section in the Oommittei' ” f 'I'be iMinnte contains some passages which arc intiuvsling and instructive, as thiowm.r 
light n]Km tin* spirit ainl nature of the noAv (‘du(‘ati«)nal pediev, and they may he (pioted here — 

“ lloAv stinids th(‘ east* V \V(* luive to (‘dueate a people who cannot at preseni lie educnbsl b\ means of then 
English Litoraturo pro-emi- htu'-tongiu* W c must teach t hem some foi eign language The elmms of 
nent, and best suited for Edu- “vvn huigimge it is ha nlly necessary to recapihilate. It stamls pre-emi- 

cation in India .Kuit even among the languages of the AVest It ahoiinds with works of imagi- 

nation not inferior to the noldest which (lieeec has f»e(|neatlied to us . with models of every s],eej(‘s of elo.pien.a^ 
w^ith historical coinposit ions, which, eoiisidcriMl merely jis narratives, have seldom been surpassed, and wiiicli con- 
sidered as vehicles of ethical and pc)litn‘a,l instruetion, have never been erpialled , Avith just and lis(>lv representa- 
tions of human lile and human nafiin- , with the most profound sjieeulal ions on nu‘tn])h \ mcs, morals, g-overnment 
junsprudmice, and trade , Avith lull and correct infoi-niat ion respecting every ('.vperimental senmei* A\hieh tends to 
preserve tin* health, to inereas(‘ tin- eoinfurt, or to expand tlie intellec-t of man Whoever knows that language has 
ready aeci-ss to all ihe vast intellectual Avealth avIik-Ii all the Avisesl nations ot the earth lui.ve created and hoanh-d 
in the course of ninety generations It may safely he .said tli.at the literature now extant in that language is of far 
greater value than all the literature which Ihiee hniidred yeiiivs ago was extant iii all the languages of the v^'ol hi 
together. Nor is this all In 1 ndia, English is the hinguage spoken by the ruling class It is spok»-n by the 
higher class of Natives at the seats of (loverinmmt It is likely to become the hinguage of commerce thionghont 
the seas of the East ll is the hinguage of two great Eurojiean communities Avhich are rising, the one in the 
south of Africa, the other- in Australasia, eomninnit ies which are every year heeoining more important, and more 
elosely conmvted with our Indian Empire Whether we look at the mtrinsie valiu- of our literature or at the par- 
ticular situation of ihis eountry, we shall see the strongest reason to think that, of all foreign tongues, the English 
tongue isdliat vvliieh Avould be tlie most useful to our Native subjects. 

“ Tbe question now before us is simply wbether. wbeii it. is in our power to touch this langiiupe, we shall teach 
languages in which, by uuiveraal coufession, there are no books on any subject, which deserve to be compared to 

* Trovrlyan — On the Educatton of the j}eople of India, pp, 9—13. 

'I* Trevelyan’s Lt/e qf MaeaxUay, Ed. 1831 j p. 290 
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our otm ; whether, when we can teach European science, we shall teach systems which, by universal confession, 
whenever they differ from those of Europe, differ for the worse ; and whether, when we can patronise sound philo- 
sophy and true history, we shall countenance, at the public expense, medical doctrines, which would dis^iice an 
English farrier astronomy, which avouIcI move laughter in the girls at an Knglisli boarding-school — history, 
abounding with kings thirty feet high, and reigns thirty thousand years long — and geography made up of seas of 
treacle and seas of butter. 


“We are not without experience to guide us. History furnishes several analogous cases, and they all teach 
. , ^ , thu same lesson. Then; are in modern iinies, t^u iro no further, two luomor- 

AnalogouB oases of education- ^ , , . , . 

al effort- ahle mstimces of a great impulse given to the mind of a w hole society — of 

prejudice overthrow'll — of knowledge diffused — of task; pun tied — of arts and 
sciences planted in countries w’hich had recently been ignorant and barbarous. 

“The first instance to wliicli I refer is the great revival of letters among the Western nations at the close of 

the fifteenth and the hegmningof the sixteenth eentury At thiit time almost 

every thing that was Avorth reiuling W'as eontained in the Avritings of the 
at the close of the 16tli and the , ^ r 

beginning of the 16 Ch century. Greeks and Itomans. Had our ancestors nctml as t he ('ommittee of 

Public Jnstruetioii has hitherto acted; had they negleeted the language of 

Cicero and Tacitus ; had the*}' confined their attention to tlie old dialects of our owoi island ; had they printed 

nothing, and taught nothing at the uni versit U‘s, hut elironieles in Anglo-Saxon, and romaiiei's in Norman- Prench, 

would England have b»‘en what she now is Y VV'^ha.t the Greek ainl Latin were to the eont,einpi»ranes of More and 

A.seham, oui‘ tongue is to the people of Iiulia. The literature of England is now more valuatde than that of 

classical aiiticpiity. 1 doubt whether tlie iSanserit literatun* be as valuable as tliat of our Saxon and Norman 

progenitors, lii some departments in hislory, for example, I am ei*rtain that it is miiedi less so. 

“ Another instance may be said to be still before our eyes Witbiii the last bundred and twenty years, a nation 

Avlindi bad previously b(‘(Ui in a stah* as Ir.'U'barous as that in Aviiieb our aiices- 

Example of intellectual pro- j,,;. 

(.hmsades, lias gradually emerged from the ignorance in 
gross m Russia . . 

W'lneb it was sunk, and has taken its plaet* among eivilisisl e-omniuntties. 1 

speak of Piissia. '^I’bere is now in that eoiintrs a liiigt‘ educated elass, abounding w illi pm-Nons tit to servo the State 

in the highest funelions, and in no wise inlei lor to the most, aeeomjihshed men who lulorii the best eirclea of I’aris 

and London ^I’bere is ri‘ason to lioja that tins \ast Enipii e, aa bieli in the t,iiin‘ of our gramllathers was jirobably 

behind the I’linjab, miiy, in tin' time of oin Lri'andcliiidnui, be j)r(‘ssing cIosimui Prance and llritain in the career of 

iinproveineni. And bow was (his elninge ellecled > Not by flatteiMiig national jii'ejmliees ; not by feeding the mind 

of the }oung Museo\'ile wdli the old woman s stones AvJneli his rude talliei's had belitwed , not by filling Ins head 

with l}ing legends about St. Nicholas , not by eiieouraging him (o study the great c|uestion, whether the Avorld 

was or Avas not created on (he l.’lth o( Sc'pleinber, not Iry calling Iniii 'a leariml native, ’ whim he has mastered all 

these points of know ledge ; but by teaeliing linn those foi’cigii languages in winch the gre.ilt‘st. mass of iiiformation 

bad been laidnp, and thus jnitting all (lull inftn inal ion witlnn Ins reaeli The languagtis (>1 vveslern Enriipi' eiviliHed 

Russia 1 cannot doubt tliat they will do for the Hindoo what (he} Jiave done foi- (he 'I'ar l ir ’ * 

Lord William Bonlinck Tins iMinute w as eoneurred in by Lord Williani ileiitinek and bis Gimncil, 

adopts Lord Macaulay’s viowB : and on the 7 th March, they jiassed the following Re, solution, wliieh H(‘t 

Government Rosolution, dated , . . , i- i i t , i ^ 

*7th March in favour of Ihe ((iu‘Stion at rest once and lor ever, and wlueli is one ol the most memorable 

English Education. recfirds in the history of Kducation m liulia It was Llnis worded ■ — 

“ The Governor-General of India in Couneil has attentively eonsidered the two Ii-tUus from the Secretary 
to the Committee, dated the ‘ilst and 22iid January last, and tlie papers refeiTed to in them, 

“ 2Md. — His Lordship in Council is oi opinion that the great object of llie llriLisli Governinent ought to bo 
the promotion of European literature and seienee amongst the natives of India, and that all the funds appropri- 
ated for the purposes of education would be liest emjdoyed on Englisli education alone. 

“3rd. — Rut it is not the intention of liis Lordship in Council to abolish any college or school of native learn- 
ing, while the native ])opulatinri shall apfiear to bo inclined to avail themselves of tlie advantages w'hich it affords ; 
and his Lordship in Council directs that all the existing professors and students at all (he institutions under the 
superintendence of the Committee shall coiitiniio to receive their stipends. Rut his Lordsliip in (youiicil decidedly 
objects to the practice which has hitherto prevailed, of supporting the students during the period of their educa- 
tion. He conceives that the only effect of such a system can be to give artificial encouragement to branches of 
learning which, in the natural course of things, would be superseded by more useful studies : and he directs that 


Trevelyan's Life pf ifoetfiday, Sd. 1881 ; pp. 21K)-2S2. 
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]K> stipend shall be given to any student who may heresiter enter any of these institutions, and that when ss^ 
professor of Oriental learning shall vacate his situation, the Committee shall report to the GK>yemment the number 
and state of the class, in order that the Government may be able to decide upon the expediency of appointing a 
successor. 

“ Aith , — ^It has come to the knowledge of the Governor- General in Council that a large sum has been expended 
by the Committee, in the printing of Oriental works. His Lordship in Council directs that no portion of the 
funds shall hereafter be so employed. 

“ hth . — His Lordship in Council directs, that all the funds which these reforms will leave at the disposal of 
the Committee be henceforth employed in imparting to the native population a knowledge of English literature 
and science, through the medium of the English language ; and His Lordship in Council retpiests the Committee 
to submit to Government, with all expedition, a plan for the accomplishment of this purpose.”* 

While such was the nature of the future educational policy declared by Government, it is important to con- 
Feelings of the Hindus en- wider the feelings with which it was I'egardccl by the Native population. Ji 
tirely in favour of English has already boon shown that the Hindus in Bimgal had already been foremost 
Education. their desire to learn the English language, litei*aturc, and sciences, and had 

for this pur|)OHe founded the Vidyalaya or Aiiglo-Jndian College, from their own voluntary contributions, so far back as 
1816, and that Raja Ram Mohun Roy, the recognised leader of their advanced and enlightened party, had submit- 
ted his able and eloquent Memorial, in J823, protesting against the expendituio of money on Sanskrit learning, and 
praying that all available funds and endeavours should bo devoted to the promotion of education in the English 
language, litemture, and sciences, among the people of India. Jt has also been stated that, in 1827, the Hindus of 
Bombay raised a vast subscription exceeding two lacs of rupees as an endowment for Professors of the English 
language, and European arts and sciences, in honor of Mr Elphinstone, the late Governor of the Presidency, and 
that theii* efforts resulted in the foundation of the Elphinstone Institution, or College, in Bombay. Tliero can, 
therefore, be no doubt that the Governor*- General’s Resolution of the 7th March, 188/>, was greeted with joy by the 
Hindus, and contemporary evidence is not wanting to show that such was the case Sir Charles Trevelyan, who 
at that time hold important office in the Indian Civil Service, bears his testimony to the then state of things, in the 
following words : — 

“ This brings us to the second point which wo had to consider, namely, whether, supposing English literature 
Sir Charles Trevelyan’s tes- ^ adapted for the improvement of the pcojdc of India, they are them- 

timony as to the popularity of selves ready to protit by the advantages which it holds out Jf ii can be 

English Educ.ition among the proviul that tuition in European scierjce has become one ol tlic sensible wants 

Hindus. 

of the jieople, and that, so far from being satisfied with their own learning, 
they display an eager avidity to avail tlicjmselves of every opportunity of acquiring the knowledge of tlie West, 
it must be admitted that the case put by the Committee of 1824 has occuiTcd, and that, according t,o theii* own 
rule, the time haa arrived when instruijtion in Westem literature and science may bo given on an extensive scale, 
without any fear of producing a re-action. 

“ The proofs that such is the actual state of things have been already touched upon. As the principle of the 

School-book Society is, to print only such books as are in demand, and to dis- 

S<^ool-'booL*during fni’nish, pet liajm, 

the best test of the existing condition of public feeling in regal’d to the 

different systems of learning which are simultaneously cultivated in India. It appears, from theii’ last printed 
Report, that from January 1834 to December 1835, the following sales were oifectod by them : — 


“ English books 

Anglo- Asiatic, or books partly 

Bengalee ... • 

Hinduee 

Hindnsthanee 

Fersian 

Driya 

Arabic 

Sanskrit 


in English and partly in some Eastern language 


31,649 

4,525 

3,754 

4,171 

3,384 

1,454 

834 

36 

16 


“ Indeed, books in the learned native languages are such a complete drug in the market, that the School- 
tiook Society has for aome time past ceased to print them ; and that Society, as well as the Education Committee, 


• Trevtfyaa— On Ednoation of tk$ p$oph cf /ndto, pp. 18-16. 
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for English language and liter- 
ature. 


l|ii< a ooioiiderable port of its capital looked ap in Sanskrit ai»d Arabio'lore, which was accumnlated during the 
^riod when the Oriental mania carried ever}^hing before it. Twenty-throe thousand such volumes, most at thmn 
fdioa and quartos, filled the library, or rather the lumber- rooni, of the Education Coniiiiittee nt the time when the 
printing was put a stop to, and during the preceding throe years, their sale had not yielded quite one thousand 
rupees. 

“ At all the Oriental Colleges, besides being instructed gratnitously, the students had montlily stipends 
Small sale of Oriental Books them, which were periodically augmented till they quit the in- 

stitution. At the English seminaries, not only was this e.x]>edient for obtain - 
ing pupils quite superfluous, but the native youth were ready themselves to pny for the privilege of being admitted. 
The average monthly collection on this account from the pupils of the Hindoo ('College, for Februarj’ and Marc;h, 18J^, 
was, sicca rupees, ],32t). Can there be more conclusive evidence of the real state of the demand (ban this ? The 
Hindoo College is hold under the same i‘oof as the now Sanskrit College, at wdiich thirty pupils were hired nt 
8 rupees each, and seventy at five rupees, or iiOO rupees a month in all. 

“The Hindoo Cullogo was founded b}’ the voluntary contributions of tbe Natives llieinselves, as early as 1816 
Hindu Scholars educated in iH.'ll, the Committee reported, that ‘ a taste for English bad been widely 
the //<c, propagate taste disseminutod, and independent schot^Is, eondiieted by young rnon reared in tbe 

Vidyala)/a (tbe Hindoo Colli'ge), are springing up in every direeliim ’ This 
spirit, galhi'niig strength from time, and from many favourable ci ream stances, 
had gained a gri'at height in 1835 ; several rich Natives had CKtablishod English schools at then’ own expense , Assn- 
ciatiouH had been formed for the same purpose at difTereiit jilaees in the interior, similar to 1 he one to which the 
Hindoo College owed its origin. The young men who had finished their education ]>i‘opnga1('d a tasti^ for our litera- 
ture, and, parlly as teachers of benevolent or ])roprietary schools, partly as tutors in jinvate families, aided all 
classes in its acquirement The tub' had set in strongly in favour of English (‘duration, and when the Committee 
declared itself on the same side, the public support they received i-atliei wont lieyond, tlinn f(*ll short of what was 
required. More applications were reecuvt'd forthe eHtablishiiieiit of schools than conld la* complied u ith ; there woe 
more candidates for admission to many of those which were established than could la* aecoinmoclated. On the 
opening of the Hooghly Colleger, lu August, 183(), students of English fl(K;ked to it in such niirnla*rN as to render the 
organi/atjoii a-nd classification of tln in a inattei of difhculty Twelve Jinndr(‘d names were cnti'red on the laxiks of 
this department of the College within three days and at the (*nd of t-hc y(‘ar there wciv iqiwards of one tlioufsand 
in regular attcudauce. 'J’Jie Arabic and Persian classes of the institution at the same time n' ^sU‘red h^ss than two 
hundred. Tliere a]ipears to be no Ijinil; to the riuuila'r of BclioJars, except that of tin* number of teacliers ivliom the 
Committee is ahle to pi'ovide Notwithstanding tbe extraordinary eoiK'ourso of Englisli students at Hooghly, the 
demand was so little exhausted, that when an auxiliary school was lately opened within lw(» miles of the College, 
the Englisli department of it was instantly filled, and nuiiicroiis ap]dicaritH were sent aw’ay unsat isficHl. In the 
Hame way^ when additional means of insti uction were provided at Dacca, the number of juipils rose at once from 
150 to upwards of 3(X), and more teacliers were still called for. 'J'lie same thing also took jilace at Agra. Thc3Ae 
are not symptoms of a forc(id and premature effort, wluch, as tJie Committee of 1824 justly observed, would have 
recoiled upon themselves, and have retarded our ultimate huccohs.”* 

This state of things was, however, limited to the Hindus. Far different were the feelings of the MahomedanK, 

whose attitude towards Englisli education was anything but friendly. Con- 
temporaneous evidence of this circumstun(‘e is furnished by the evidence of the 
celebrated Sanskrit scholar, Mr. H. H Wilson, who at that period, and si nee 
1823, had been a member and Secietary of tlie ComiLittcc of Public Instruction 
at Calcutta, and was otlicrwiso deeply interested and cimceriied in the spixiiul of 
Education in India. He was examined upon the subject of the measures taken 
by GKjvernment in 18^15, as a witness before a Select Committee of the House of Commons, on the 18tb JuJy 1853. 
Tho question put to him was ■ “From your intimate acquaintam’o with literary men, when you were in India, wJiat 
is your impression of tho opinion that they formed of that neglect of the languages of India, whicli yon say has been 
manifested His answer was that, “ Upon the detenni nation to abolish the stipends, and Die proposal to appro- 
priate all tho funds to English education, there was a petition from the Mahomedans of Calcutta, signed by about 
8,000 people, including all the most respectable Maulavis and native gentlemen of that city. After objecting to it 
upon general principles, they said that the evident object of the Government was the conversion of the Nativ€MS ; 
that they encouraged English exclusively, and discouraged Mahomedan and Hindu studies, because they wanted 


Mahomedans oppose English 
Education and memorialize 
against the Gkivernment Re- 
solution of 7th March, 1836. 
Testimony of Mr. H. H. 
Wilson. 


* TrsvslyaB—* On i\9 SducMtUm of Iht p*opl$ qf Indi% pp. 78-68. 
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to induco the people to become Christians ; they looked upon their exclusive encouragement of English as a step 
towards conversion.”* 

Such feelings of aversion towards English education entertained by the Mahomedans, and evinced so early as 
1835, stand in strong contrast to the attitude of the Hindu community, who, as has been shown, had zealously proved 
their desire to acquire a knowledge of the English language, literature, and sciences, by founding the Anglo-Indian 
College, so far back as 1816, and by the Memorial which had been presented on their behalf by Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy to Lord Amherst, then Governor- General of India. This difference between the sentiments of the two com- 
munities towards English education, is the real koy to the reasons of the vast disparity of progress in English 
education which the tw(» nationalities have respectively made. The effects of this disparity have been most baneful 
to the interests of British India in general, and to the Mahomedan community in particular, and those effects have 
not yet disappeai-ed, as will be shown in a later part of this work. 


CHAPTER XI. 


CONTENDINO ARGUMENTS OF TITK ADVOCATES OF KNGTJSH EDUCATION, AND THE 
SUPPORTERS OF ORIENTAL LEARNING IN ARABIC AND SANSKUIT. 

In a historical review of the progrt^ss of education in India, it would scarcely be fair that the account of the 

eonti'ovcrsy Avhieh inged between the advocates of the Oriental (ilassical 
The Controversy English odneation, and ilie advocates of education in the Rnglish language, literature, 
Oriental sciences, should he limited to wliat has been stated in the preceding 

chapter as to Lord Macaulay’s Minute of 2rid February 1835, and the decision 
of the conti'oversy by tlie Govcmmciit Resolution of 7tli March 183.“). Wliatevor the merits of the eoiitrovorsy 
may be, it is one of so mucli importance that it can never lose its historic^al interest. The views and arguments 
of the advocates of English education have been sniniried up by Sir Cliarles Trevidyan in ilie follow ing woi'ds — 
““Thu Hindu system of learning contains so iniieh truth, as to have T*aised tlie nation to II s jin'sent point of 

ei v^ilizjil ion, and to have k<*]»t it there for ages vvithont rel rogadiiig, and so 
Argumonts of the Advocates , , , . j i i i i i • 

of English Education much eiror, as to have prevented it from maKirig any sensible ii'lvanee during 

tlie same long ])eriod. Under this system, history is made iif) of fables, in which 
the learned in vain endeavour to twice tlie thread of authentic narrative ; its medicine* is quaekery ; its geography 
and astronomy are a monstrous absurdity ; its law is composed of loose contradie.tory maxims, and barbarous and 
ridiculous penal provisions ; its religion is idolatry; its morality is such as migh I be expected from the example 
of the gods and the precc]jts of the religion Sitffrp^ Thuijijct’, human sacrifices, OhaiU murder, religious suicides, 
ami other such excrcseenees of Hinduism, are either expre.ssly en joined by it, or are directly deduced from the 
princijiloH inculcated by it. This wdiole system of sacred and profane learning is knitted and bound together by 
the sanetiou of religion ; every part of it is an article of faith, and its science is as uncliarigeable as its divinity. 
Ijcaniing is confined by it to the Brahmins, the high priests of the S 3 stem, by whom and for whom it was devised. 
All the other classes are condemned to perpetual ignorance and dependence; their appropriate occupations are 
assigned by the laws of caste, and limits are fixed, beyond vvliicli no personal merit or personal good fortune can 
rai.so them. The peeulliir wonder of the Hindu sj'^slem is, not that it contains so much or so little true 
knowledge, but th.at it has been so skilfully contrived for arresting the progres of the human mind, as to exhibit 
it at the end of two thousand years fixed at nearly the precise point at which it was first moulded. The Malio- 
medan system of learning is many degrees better, and ‘ resembles tliat which existed camong the nations of Europe 
before the invention of printing so far does even this fall short of the knowledge with which Europe is 
now blessed These are the systems under the influence of which the people of India have hecorao what they are. 
'I’hey have been weighed in the balance, and have been found wanting. To perpetuate them, is to perpetuate 
the degradation and misery of the people. Our duty is not to teach, but to unteach them, — not to rivet the 
shackles which have for ages bound down the minds of our subjects, but to allow them to drop off by the lapse 
of time and the progress of events. 

* Printed Prirliamentary Papers (185S) 1 Sixth Raport of tilie Select Committee of the House of Commons on Indian Territories, p. 12. 
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“ If we tom from Sanskrit and Arabic learning, and the state of Society which has been formed by it, to 
Western learning, and the improved and still rapidly improving condition of the Western nations, what a different 
spectacle presents itself ! Thiough the medium of English, India has been hi*ought into the most intimatei connec- 
tion with this favoured quarter of tlie globe, and the particular claims of the English language as an instrument of 
Indian impwvemeut have thus become a point of pai*amount importance. f * # # # 

- “ Ab of all existing languages and literatures the English is the most rey)loto with benefit the human race, 

so it is o\eispreHding the earth with ii rapidity faj- ex<'<*ediiig any other. 

English imrtial except ion in Canada, English is the language of the C\mtinent 

of Ameri<ra, north of Mexico ; and at the existing rate of inci'casc tliLMHi will 
he a hundred millions of people speaking English in the United States alone at the end of this century. In the 
West India Islands wo have given our language to a pojmlnt.ion collected from various piir-ts of Africa, and by this 
circumstance alone they have been brought many centuries nearer to civih/ation than their eoiinlrymon in Africa, 
wdio may for ages grope about in the dark, destitute of any menus of acquiring ti’ue religion and sm’enee. Their 
dialect is an uru‘outh perversion of English, suited to the pieserit eiiide state of their ideas, hut tliiur literature will 
be the literature of England, and their language Avill grailually be conformed to the same slandai d. More rt'cently 
the English languagi' has taken root in the Ckuitiiient of Africa itself, and a nation is being formed hy means of it 
in the extensive territory belonging to the Cape, out of a most curious imxfuii' of ditferenl races Hut the scene of 
its greatest triunijd ^ will be in Asia. To the South a iu‘\v Continent is heiiig peopled v\ilh flu* English race , to the 
north, an ancient ])eople, who have always taken the lead in the progress of ivhgion and si ieiiee in the East, have 
adopted tht' English language as their language of ediieation, h\ means of which they are lieeoiinng animati'd by a 
new spirit, and are entering at once ii])on tlu' iin])roved know hulgo of Enrojie, the fi'iiit of tlie lahour and inven- 
tion of sneeessive agi‘s Tin* English langiiagis not many generations henee, will be spoken by millions in all the 
four quarters o I the glolie , and our leanniig, our morals, our ]»i'iiiei]des of eonstlt iitional liherf ^ , and our religion, 
embodied in tlu established liteiat inv, and dilfused through the genius ot the Vm-iiiioular languages, will spread 
far and wn’de arming the nations 

“The ohji'etinn, therefore, to the early tiroceedings of the Education (^mirnittei' is, tliat they weiv cnlculnteil to 
ObjoctlonB to tho early pro- a rrxnal, not. of mhiioI U-.u-u\ufr, l,„t of aid ..|n„(.al an.l pvniu-i.a.s 

oeedirigs of the Education errors Tlu' pupils in the Oriental Seniinai ms W'cre innmd m a eniiqileliM-ourse 
Committee. of Arabic and Sanskrit learning, including I In^ thi*ology ol the and tlie 

Koran, and AM-re turn(‘d nnt aceonqihshed o and P/on/f/s.-— the yeiy eluss w hom tin -ine (Vininiittee dcH- 

cribedas ‘ satislied with llicir own lejinnng, little in(|uisitive as to anything lu'yond it, and not disposed to regard 
the litciatiire and seieimo of the West as worth the lahour of altainiiient ’ And, liaving luaui thus educated, they 
wei-e sent to every jiait of the eouiitiw to till (In* most iinpoKant situations which were open to the Natives, the few 
who could not be provnlcd for in this an ay, taking service as pi i vale tutors or ta mily ]>i icsts Every literary at - 
tenqit euunccti'd wit h the old learning, mI the same iiiiic, reeeive.I the most lihcral jia-t ronage, mid I lie eountry was 
del Lirred with Aralnc and Sanskril hooks Hy act mg t bus, t he (\)ni mitt ee created tlm a ery evil w hicli 1 hey pn.- 
fessLal to fear ^J'he> established girat eorpoi atioiis, w'lth ramiheat ions in every Disti-ict, tin* feelings and interest 
(,f whose members were deeply engaged on the side of tlie jircvailing errors. All the nuirmui'ing which has been 
heard has come fj-oin this ipiarter , all the o]ii)osit ion whieli has been exjierieneed has been luNided by j.ersons sup- 
ported by our stipends, and trained in our Colleges The nioiiey spent on the Arabic amt Sanskrit, Colleges was, 
therefore, not niiMvly a dead lo.ss to iho cause ot truth ; it was bounty money jiaid to raise up eliaiiipioiis of error, 
and to call into being a,ii Oi iental interest Avbieli Avas iMunid liy the condition ul its existenet' to stand in the fi-ont ol 

the liattle against llie progiess ol Eurojieaii literature.": 

Professor H. H. Wilson’s Tlie view. s entertained by t he opjiosite sin-t ion of the educationists may be 

views in favour of Oriental ^.j,j,iained in the words of Professor Wilson avIio, refeiring to the change of 
learning, and criticism of the polu y under the He.soliil am of (Juvoinment, dated, the 7th March 


G-ovornmont Resolution of 7th 
March 1836 


iS.'lo, makes the following ohservatioiis — 


“ The efforts mad.' in ihe territoiies more favouial.lj cireumstarv , d, to i.ronioto the advance of UHefal know- 
ledtrc received from tllf Governoi’-Gencral the most solicitous enconraftement ; and ceiisiderablc propress was made 
under hie auspices in the multiplication of educational establishments, and the cultivation of (he Kuglish lanpua^e 
and literature English classes or seminaries were instituted at several of the principal stations in the Upper 
Provinces as well as in Bengal , while at the same time the system of native study pursue.l at the Coliogos, exclu- 
sively appropriated to the education of Hindus and Mahomedans, was diligently superintended and improved, 

t Trevelyan. — On the Bducation of the People of India, pp. 83-S6. t it . pp. 87-91. 
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and was in tha oourRe of bein^ rendered co-operative in the dissemination of sonnd knowledpfe, by proridinp 
instructors qualified to enrich their own literature through the medium of translations from the English language 
Influenced, however, by the examples of extraordinary progpress in English made, at Oalcutta, under peculiarl'^ 
favourable circumstances, and misled by advisers, who had no knowledge of India or its people, beyond a limited 
intercourse with the anglicised poi-tion of the inhabitants of the metropolis, Lord W. Bentinck, shortly before hif 
departure, adopted the notion iliat English might be mado the sole channel of instruction ; and resolved, that all the 
funds a})proprinted to the purposes of education shou Id be employed in imparting to the native population a knowledge 
of English literature and seienue, through the medium of the English language alone. In order to cany this reso- 
lution into efFect, the endowmients heretofore granted to the students of the native colleges were to be resumed, and 
the colleges themselves woj-c to be abolished upon the diminution of the numlx’r of the students, which was effectual]\ 
provided for by de])riving them of their princijml, and ofbm, only means of pi-osecuting their studies. In this exclu- 


sive encouragement of the study of English, the circumstances of the great body of tlie people were wholly disregard- 
ed In Cahnitta. where a considerable portion of the more respectable inhabifants were in coiistani and intimatr 
assf>ciatinn with Englishmen of every degree, and where ntinibors foiiiul employment in public or private oflices, 
theiv wiMC both an exteTisivo want of the language, and abundant facilities, and ani])lo leisure for its acquircmcmi . 
Tlcvond CVilcutta, the accornjilishinent was of no practical iist‘fiilness, and no inducement existed to engage in n 
ncce.ssai’ily long and ni’duous course of study. It W'^as, tliei-eforc, evidently impossible that it should be cultivated 
to any extent ; and all attempts to introduce it universally, could be attended with but iiiipei fect success 
Hie great truth was also overlooked, that a natiminl literature can only co-exist with a national language; and 
that as long as knowledge is I'estricted to a foreign garb, it can be the jiropcrty only of the fe>w wlio can command 
leisure and opportunity for its attainment. It was obvious that a language so dillienlt as English, and so utterly 
discordant with every Indian dialect, could never become the universal inediiim of instruction; and that, even if 
it sliould be extensively studied, which, beyond certain narrow limits, was liiglily improbable, it would constitute 
the lilerature of a class never that of the people The means ol impi'oving the spoken dialects, and fitting them 
to hi'cnme the vehicles of sound instruction, were at hand in the languages considered elassuiil bv Hindus and 
Mahoniedans, the Sanskrit and Arabic, and through them an easy passage inipht he found for the infusion of 
Europoan thought into Vernacular expression, but whether they were to be ejn[)loye(l, as bad ])iwi()usl \ been done 
in acconiplisliiiig the object, or whether it might be more expeilient to alii'nqit the literary use of tlii‘ sjioken lan- 
guages at once, it was undeiiiahle that the exclusive encourugement oi English was uiijusi to the native literary 
classes, and was of no benefit to tluj bulk of tlie population.” * 

This can scarcely be said to bo a fair criticism of the proceedings of the (hunmiftee of I’nhlic Instruetion, 
Th.0 promotion of Vornacul nr ^he (jovernment Jlesointion of tht; 7th ol J\Jarc*li, ISoT), nnd the matter 

Education not excluded by the has been explained by Sii* (/liarles Trevelyan . “ Jn the long dismission whicli 

Government Resolution of 7th preceded the change in the phiii of the ('orninittee, thm e was one point on 
hlarch, 1835. i ■ i n • ' ^ 

wJiicli all parties were agreed: this was, that the vernaeuiiir languages con- 
tained neither the literary nor scieiititii^ information necessary for a liberal education Tt was admitU'd on all 
sides that while the instruction of the mass of tlie people, through the medium of their own language was the 
ultimate object to be kept in view, yet, mcanwliile, teacbers bad to be trained, a literatun* bad to be created, 
and the eo-operation of the U]»per and middle classes of Native Society had to be secured The (piestion which 
divided tlie Committee was — What language was the best instrument for the accomplishment of ihese gr eat 
objects Y Half the members contended tliat it was English, the other half that it was Sanskrit and Arabic. As 
there was no dispute iibout the Vernacular langua ge, no mention was made of it in the Itesoliition of the 7th J^lareh, 
IHlV"), which contained the decision of the (jovernme nt. This omission led many, who were not ac((uainted with 
the course tTie discussion had taken, to fear that the point had been alUigether overlooked ; and iii order to obviate 
this misapprehension, the Committee made tlie following remarks, in the first Amiual Report submitted by them 


to the Gov’^ernment after the jiromulgatiun of the resolution referred to — 

" ' Wu nix^ deeply sensible of the importance of encouraging the cultivation of the Vernacular languages. We 
First Annual Report of the conceive that the order of the 7th of March precludes us from doing 

Education Committee recog- this, and we have constantly acted on this construction. In the discussions 
nizes importance of Vernacu- which pi’eceded that order, the claims of the Vernacular languages were 
lar Eduoation bitiadly and prominently admitted by all parties, and the question submitted 

for the decision of Government, only concenied the relative advantage of teaching English on the one side, and the 
learned Eastern languages on tlie other. We therefore conceive that the phrasal ‘ European literature and sciences,’ 


• Wilson’g M%$tory of British India, Vol. III. (Sd. 1848), pp. 305-807, 
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‘ English Edncation alone/ and * imparting to the native population a knowledge of English literature and soieiiue, 
through the medium of the English language/ are intended merely to secure the pioforcnoo to European 
learning, taught through the medium of the English language, over Oriental learning, tuugJit thiough the 
medium of the Sanskrit and Arabic languages, as i-egaids the instruction of those Naiivr.s who i*ectiiye a 
learned education at our seminaries. These expressions have, as w'o understand them, no reforeneo to the 
question, through what iiltenor medium such instruction, as the mass of the peo])lo is ca}>«ble of receiving, 
is to be conveyed. Lf English had been j“ejected, and the learned Eastern tongues adopted, the pi*ople nnist e(]i]aJly 
have received their know leilge throat* h the Vernacular dialects. It was thert»fo]*e quite unnecessary foi- the Ciovcni- 
ment, in dt'eiding the question hetweeii the laval languages, to take any notice of the Y<*rnacular tonguoM. 
and eonscquently w'o have thouglii tliid iionnng could rea.sonably be iiifei red from its oniissnui to lake such 
notice. 

“ We conceive tlie foj’inathnn of a Vernacular literature to be the ultimate object to which ali our efforts niusl 
be dij'ectcd. At pi'cscid, the extensive eullivation of some foreign language, whicdi is always very irnjii’oving to the 
mind, is render-ed mdispensahle hy llie almost total alisencc of a Vernacular literature, and l.hc consetpient impossi- 
bility of obtajinng a tolerable (‘ducat ion IVoiii that, source only ’^I’he study of English, t,o winch nianv eii’ciim- 
staiiccs induce tin* Nativc^s to give the jireterciu'c, and with it the knowleih^^e of the learning of tlii' W'i'st, is there- 
fore daily spi'cading This, as it ajijuiais to us, is tht‘ liisl stage in the process hy which Jndui is to he enlightmuMl 
Tlie Natives must h‘arn hetori* they can teach best educated among them must be jila.eed in possession of 

oiir knowledge, iH'lore tliey i‘an transfer it iiit.o their own language We ti list that tin* nuiubm* of such transla- 
tions will MOW' multij)l\ (‘\ei \ y(‘ar As tht* siipei’ionty of European learning becomes more gmiei’iilly ai>pri»cint>ed, 
the demand for t lii'iii will no doubt increase, and we shall he abh* to eneoiirage any good books wliicli maybe 
lii'ouglit out in lb(‘ initiM* hingiia^i s, by adopting 1 lieni e\1ensi\(*ly m our semmarios 

“A tea(‘iK‘i of Ibc V(‘rnaenlai langiiag-e of tin* Pioxineo is alnnidy ntlaclied to several of our inst it ut ions, and 
we look to Hiis plan soon becoming gencial \W' Jiav(‘ also endeavouied to seiMirc the means of pidging for oiir- 
selves of the d'‘i»'j'ee ol attention winch is jiaid to this inqiortaiii. hi'aiieli of inst I’lii't ion, hy r(‘(|iMinig that the best 
translations from English into the V'er'iiacular language, and r/cc rei’Avi, siioiild Ik* simt, to us alter ('aeh Annual 
Ejcamiufitioii, and if lliev seem t(» (k'ser\e it, a jieeuinarN fu i/e is awariled liy us t.o t lu* aulliois of tluun.”* 


CHAPTER XIL 


RELTGTOTiS INSTU IK^TK )N NO PART OP GOVERNMENT EDUCATIONAL POLKW MAItklUTS OP 
TWEEI)J)ALF/S :\nNl/rE OP ISIO, IN FAVOUR OF RE MG 10U8 1 NSTPUt VId ON, 1 )ISA IMMtO VEJ> 
UY COURT OF DIRl^X'TOUS -PETJ'l'lON OF THE NATIVES OF MADRAS TO PARLIAMENT, 
IN 1S:>2, ON TJIF SLI1J.1F(^^' -RESULT OF THE CONTROVERSY 


Somewliat akin t-o tin* con1io\ersv as to the comparative claims of the English language, literature, and 

seienees on the one Jiaiid, ami of tin* Oneiitul teariiing on the other, was 
Controvorsy aa to Hcligious j|„()ther dis^u^sjon ol almost rcjual iin]>( n-t aiiee. 'riie question was whether 
Neutrality m E uoation. eduealion ]uovided by the State should be eMtireI^ secular, nr should also 

include religious and moral iiistruetion It is important to deal with this snhjeet at some lengtli, not only because 
the Hritish. rule in India has not, iinfivquent ly been accused of having adopted its educational policy with tlie real 
object of propagating Christianity, but also beeaiise the subject in itself is oi i* winch even now, in some fonn or 
other, becomes matter of consideration by educationists in India ^TTnotl/er reason wJia this matter is'suffieiently 
important to be liisto)*!'^.ally investigated, is that, as a matter of fact, unfounded suspicions, on the jiart of the Maho- 
medan community in particular, as to the motives of tho Government, have in a large measure opemted to keop 
them aloof from English education, with the lamentable result, as will hereafter be showii, that they have boon 


* Trevelyan, On the Edu ation of the people of India, pp. 20-24. 6oe alio Printed Parliampntary Papers : Second Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords (1652>68), Appendix 1, p. 481. 
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left far behind their Hindu fellow-countrymen in the knowledge of the English language, litemture, and sciences, and 
have consequently suffered great loss of pi-ospei-ity in all the vaiious branches of worldly occupations. It has been 
seen that upon the passing of the Oovemment Resolution of the 7th March, 1835, in favour of English education, 
they wei-e the first to raise the cry that the change in the educational policy inaugurated by that Resolution was 
due to a clandestine motive of piopagating Chiistianity among the people of India, and they seem to liave inoi-e or 
adliored to tJiis Huspicion till very recent years 

The facts of history, however, show that such suspicions were entirely uiifonuded Whatever the vh‘'>s of in- 
dividual philanthropists, like Mi* Charles (Tj-ant, whr) onpmally devoted theii- 
Religious Neutrality in Bdu- uttcntion to the intelleetuul, moral, and social wx‘Ifai*e of the peojile of India, 
cation adopted as state Policy. t.l,a( the State, m its relations with India, never 

adopted a pi'oscdy ■ The of section of the Act of pHrliainent, 5»'{, Ceo. 111., ( hap. lt>o, 

whilst requiring: that “ A sum of not less than one lac of rupees in each year shall he set 4 f)art and applied to tlui 
revival and imjnovenient of literature, and Ihe eneonraj^^ement of the learned Natiies ol India, and lor the intro- 
duetioii and promotion of the scienees ainoii^ the inhahitants of the Ilntisli te]*i itories in India,” makes ahsolntely 
no mention of any I’eli^ioiis iiistriiction, and the l)os])ateh fif the ('ourt of l)ij‘eetor.s, datinj the Ilrd .lane, 1814, 
explaining the efP(‘ct of that legislative provision, and containing direct ions to tlie (Jovernment of India, is equally 
careful iu avoiding any referenee to religious insti iiction. Indeed, the voids ol the Statute are so tar from lieanng 
any interpretation of a proselytizing tendency tiiat, when in ISdo, tlie eonIrovfM sy raged as to the evpedieney of intro- 
ducing English education, tin* party wJio advocated Oriental leai-ning, seriously cord ended that, Tt w as not the 
inteiition of Paj-liament, in making this a.ssignrnent, to encourage tluMuiltivation of sound learning and tran* ]u*iii- 
ciples of scituicu, but to bi-ing about a revival of the anticpiated and falsi* learning of tlie sJi(islorf>^ which had fallen 
into neglect in consequence of the cessation of the patronage which had in ancient times heen exteiuh‘d to it by the 
Native Hindu Princes.” Nor in the various Miuutcs recorded by ominent Anglo-Indian Statesmen and other Stau* 
papers, such as i)eH])atchrs from the Court of Dir'eetors on the subject of ediieMtion, whieli liave been amply ipioled 
in the preceding chapters of this work, is there ihe least trace of any tendency to make tin* educational policy ol 
the Uritish Uulea means of proselytizing the natives of India to Christianity. Iridiu'd, in the various si’hools and 
colleges which the Missionaries had founded at their own expense, the Hihle was opi'iiJy recognized as a elass-hooK, 
and instruction in the doctrines of C^liristianitv formed pari of ihe coui'si* of studi(‘S lint these institutions ow'ed 
their origin to private subscriptions of religious peojilo in CH’cal Britain or Anieiiea, and had no coniieetioii willi 
the (Government, w'hich then, as now-, has uniformly adhered to the wise jirinciple of jcligioiis iu‘Liti-alit 3 and toler- 
ation in matters of public instruction. 

TJiat such was the case is borne out. by the evidence of oflicial doeiinients It appears that tlie ('ouneil of 

Rdijcation in Madias, which had been formed on the lines of tlu* ( ’oniiiiil tee 
Proposal in Madras to intro Public Irrstriiciiou of Bengal, addnsssed a letter to the ( loverimr of Madras, 

duoo the Bible as a class-book, x n i i r i i i i i 

projiusing the cstablisiiment oi sevcial jirov ineial schools, and suggesting 

t.hat the Bible may he introduced as a subject of study in the elasse.s receiving English educiitioii 'Plie letter was 
dated tlie 4th July, 184(), and the Marquis of Tweeddale, then (fovei’iior of tlii* Presideiie\ , recoi-ded a Miniiti*, 
dated the 24th August, 1840, from wliicli the following passages may he (jiioted, a*^ beaiing both upon the subjeet 
of English Education, and the pi-oposition to introduce the studv of the HiMe in the (inveriimc'iit ediieational 
institutions — 


“ F<h*om the number of native languages sjioken in this Pi’esidenev, it is eleai ly of importaiiec*, indefienclent of 

other considerations, that one univcisal language — English ^should forma 

Minute of tbe Marquis of T)i'Qiuiiicnt object of study at the (Jovernment Sidiools. It will also be found 

Tweeddalo, dated 24th August ^ i ’ v ^ \ « i i i i xi 

_ _ ^ ^ , the best, if not the sole, means ot extending seienrine knowJi'dge and tlio 

1840, m favour of the proposal. 

literature of Eui*opc, as well as facilitating mercantile traiisai'tions between 
the native community and captains of vessels tiadiiig to the ports of this Presidency. I fully ajiprovc, tlieicforc, 
of the prominence given to the study of English, as proposed 

“ 1 think the standard fixed by the Council, under pr*e.sent circumstances, judicious ; but J would add a provision 
for special cases, that whenever the Council arc satisfied tliat the master of a provincial school is fully equal to 
the task, and can form a class of students of superior intelligence, he should be required to instruct thi.s class in 
algebra, mathematics, and trigonometry, and in something more than the elements of googi'aphy and history. 

“ I observe that there is a proposition of the Council to introduce the Bible into the English classes, as a class- 
book, and from the mixed character of that body, 1 conclude that tbe Council are fully satisfied, fi-om their knowledge 
of Native Society at this Presidency, that this measure will not interfere with the general usefulness of the schools 
to the native community at lu^ge ; and 1 understand that experience has shown this to be the case. 
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I consider that a very important proviso has been added by the Council, vw., ‘ That attendance on the Bible- 

class be loft entii’ely optional.’ 

Attendance on the Bible- , f • ... 

class to be optional. carrying out their pi-oposition, it appears lo me iiecesKary that thei-e 

should be two classes for Kii^lisli reading, the otio with, and the other without, 
the Bible as a class-book ; otherwise the rule mip;ht virtually nej^ative the advantages to bo dei*ived from tho lilnglish 
Class generally. 

“ To avoid all difficulties on this head, i w^ould pi*opose tliat theiv should he invariabl} two classes for English 
reading, the one with, and the other without the Ihble, the lattei* clnss to precede the foi-nn‘r in theii* hour of 
instruction, and those inclined shoukl Inive the advanliige of attending both classes, and in a very short time 1 have 
no doubt all would belong to the liible-t'l tss. 

“ill considering the important question of imparting education to the inhabitants of a country, the grcMit object 

Moral Instruction nooessury. ul''a.vs be (o ini})iov(! llic moi-.il cliai-Hctar of the 

subjects over wlioiii it lules; w hilst, at the sain(‘ tune, it jiIToimIs racilities for 
the cultivation of their minds; and those w' ho have hei'H engaged in the spread of edneaiion on t liese principles, 
must have witnessed the elevation of mind and character whieli attends sueh a combination of inst rnetioii. 

The value of a ndigmus and javictical eiliication, to tit fuir own ejm i.t iTmeii b)r tlu' vai’ioiis diiti(\s of life, has 

been estnhiishi'd hevond all doubt , and the inci-easim^ exertion bieb is now 

Roligioua Instruction advi- , , /i i i r . i 

sable inakiiig, 1,0 rescue those Iivimj in the dark recesses ol iuir gri‘at. inties :\i hoim*, 

fnmi tlie state of degradation eonse(|m‘Mt on ilioii’ \ It'ioiis uiid depi-avod habits, 
the offspring of ignorance and sensual indulgence, is tin* most convincing t'Vidcnce of t I k* inqioi tancc attached to 
the moial character ol all i'lasses. 1 should infer, that tin* ignoiancc and dt^giadation of a great hulk of the inha- 
bitants of this country TC(j Hires a iTinedy as active, to he a])]ili(*d by a ])ioei*ss as simpli*, iii Jinbu- to elevate them 
in the scale of binnuTi beings, as that nc(‘dc<l by (air iiiifoi tiinatc countiyinen 

“ Even amongst tbc more respectable classes cnijiloyed in tlie s(‘r\iec of ( Jovermncnl, W(‘ liine constant proofs 

j a • ^ tliat, in tins coiiiitVy, it. re(ni]r(‘s a more solid loumlatioii than is to be found in 

More solid foundation of mo- ‘ . 

rulity required for Public Sor- Jlnido(>or JSlabomedan failli, to biar llu* ebange wbub learning ojierates 

VICO, than that to be found in on the mind of those wdio emerge out ol a stall* ol ignoraiiee, and attain those 
the Hindu or Mahomedan luuntal aeipinements wlncli enlargi*tl edueation give* , or \vhr> arc yilac.cd by 
faith. their sujierior ahiJit^ in res])onsible situations in the einjdoy ol (jovernrneiit.”* 

These views having been Cimnnunicatiul to the (kmrt of Directors, tln^y (*onv(*yed ^beir orders in a J)oH- 

patch, dated the 2.‘{rd M»u-eli, 18 i7, to the Oovi'inor of Madras, approving 

Despatch of tho Court of Di- indiey of founding schools, but prohibiting the nitrodiieiioTi of the 

rectors to the Government of i i r . j n ^ i i i- 

M dras dated 23rd March bbblc as the subject oi study in f In* (Tovei riment (•ducat lonal institutions. 


the Hindu or Mahomedan 
faith. 


Doepatch of tho Court of Di- 
rectors to the Government of 
Madras, dated 23rd March, 


1847, prohibiting the introduo- The woi ds ol the Desji.Ueli on ibis subject ai e as follow s 


tion ot the Bible in Govern- Tin? (kiuneil of Edueatum jnojioso tbat the IbbU* be included in the 

ment SemiiiarieB. studies of Um Engbsh classes, at i.endanee on lb(^ Ibble-ehtss being left ojitinnal. 

You have suirgestcd, in qualification of this jirojiosal, that there shall be two separate Knglisb classes, ii-oni oni' of 
which the Ibble shall be evcluded, and that it sliall be left optional to the students to atlend either class. You 
have thought it right, however, before sanctioning either of them, to solicit our wist riietmiis as to t he desirable- 
ness of tbe measure, not only in regard to the jirovineial institutions, hut as to its ajipbeat ion to the University. 

The Provincial Sciiools at the Madras University are intended for the especial mstrnetion of Hindoos and 
Maliomedans m the Engbsh language and the sciences of Europe , we cannot consider it either exjiedient or prudent to 
introduce any branch iff study which can in any way interfere with tl.e religious feehiius inul ojiinioTiH of the people. 
All such tendency has been carefully avoided at both the other Pies.dencics, when* native education lias been suc- 
cessfully prosecuted. We direct you, therefore, to refrain from any dejiui'ture fiom the pi actii;e liitherto pursued. ”t 

^ ^ Notwithstanding such clear direel ions, the authorities iii Madras ap]>ear to 

Petition to have given some cause of eoniplaint to the native inhabitants of that Presi- 

the natives of Madras, aatea n 

lOtb December, 1852, protest- dency, who, in a petition to Pailiament, dated tbe 101 h December, 1852, 
ing against religious luterfer- represented their giievaiices on the subject of religious partiality in education, 
enoe in Education. ^ follows 

“ That with reference to the subject of National Education, your petitioners are anxious to bring to the notice 
of your Honourable House certain proceedings which are now in train, in order to appropriate port of the 

• Printed Parliamentary Paper* (1863) ; Bi9th Report of tho Select Committee of the House of Commons on Indian Territorieii 
pp. 180, 190. ^ >*• 
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Bduoational Orant towards the assistance of Missionary, or oonvertising operations, as they exist at Tarions itations 
bhronghout this Presidency, under the name of a ‘ Grant-in-aid System,’ by which it is proposed to extend the 
pecuniary assistance of Government ‘ to other institutions, which are now, or can be made, the instruments of 
imparting a sound and liberal education, whether conducted by Missionary bodies or others ; ’ with which view 
the Government has issued a Circular, in the Public Department, to the different Collectors, in which each is directed 
bo ‘ furnish the Government with the best and fullest iiifonnatioii in your power regarding the educational 
institutions within your district, whether conducted by private parties, or missionary or other public bodies ; * 
md has further recorded in Minutes of Consultation, dated Ist November, J8r>2, ‘ The Governor in Council is not 
>f opinion that any Goveniment Schools should be set np at stations in the provinces where private Missionaiy, 
n* othei public sominai'ics have already been established, and have been found ade<i[natc to the instruction of the 
people, that opinioti he will now add, that he coiisideis it very desirable to extend moderate pecuniary 
issistance to such schools, as a means of diffusing education, on sound and unexceptionable principles, and he 
proposes that the Honourable Cout't be solicited to entrust the Government with a discretionary power on this 
point ’ 

"‘That your petetionci-s would point out foi* the eonsideration of your Honourable House, that this proposed 
Protest against appropriation appr(jj)riaiion of Ihe Kducation Funds to tlio support of Christian Institutions 
of Educational Funds to Chris- was re jected by the Court of Dii eetors, in a Despatch to tliis Goveniment, dated 
tian Institutions. 24th August, 1844, in I'eply to an official application in beJialf of an institution 

it the Presidency, called ‘ Uishop Conic’s Graniinai School,* on the ground that it did not come ‘within the object 
)f the funds set apart for the promotion of native etlucation ’ There is also on record a letter of the Court of Direc- 
ors with reference to tlie iiitmduetion of the liibJe as a class-book into the schools to be established from those 
iindh, which says, ‘Tlie provincial schools and the Madras University are intended for the especial instruction of 
he Hindoos and Mahomedans in the lOnglish language and the sciences of Kurope ; we cannot consider it either 
jxpedient ot- pi-udeiit to introduce any biaiieh of study which can in any way interfere with the i^eligious feelings 
Hid opinions of the jicople. All such teiideney luis been caiVfully avoided at both the otlic'r Presidencies, where 
lafcive education has been successfully prosecuted. We direct you, therefore, to refrain from any departure from the 
iractice hitherto pursued ’ 

. “ That your petitioners hereupon represent to your Honourable House, if it be conirarv to the intentions for 

winch the Educational Grant was bestowed, to devote any portion of it in aid 

Educatioual Grant should 4 • l j. ^ i .• 

not be devoted to ProBOlytism. wIkt,. cimvortism is neilW ,.i„ress.-.l nor practised, ns at 

Hisliop ("on-ic's (b-ammar School, or to ])ermil ilic cstabl isliTiiciit of a Jbhle- 
jIuss in any of the Go\crnniciit Schools, although the aticiidancc at such class was tri he left cntiidy optional with 
he pupils, H would be a much tvidei- divergence from the objei't, and a much greater ‘ interference witli the religi- 
•UH feelings and ojninona of the people,’ to apply the funds especially at the discretion ot the Madras Government, 
it all times notorious for its proselyting propensities, in sup^iort of Missionary Institutions, wherein tlie study of the 

Millie is not optional, but coinpnlsory, and wdiicli are avowetlly set on foot and maintained foi‘ tlie single object of 

onvei-tising the pupils, to wdiuni on that account education is imparted free of charge; and your petitioners con- 
eive that the support of such institutions by the Govern merit would, be productive of the woist consequences, as it 
voiild distinctly identify the ruling authorities with the* one grand ohjcct of such schools, —the pioselytisni of the 
^latives, the only difference between which and the undisguised practice of converiisni in tlie schools supported 
lolely by the State would nuioiiiit t») tins — Govemiiient would jiay twice tin* price for a convert of its own direct 
nakmg, wliich it would have to pay under the ‘Grant-in-aid,’ to tlie Hemiiiari(*s of tlie Missumaries ; at the same 
.ime it would place itself at the head ol all the Missionary Societies in the PresiileiKw, doubling their pecuniary 
•esources, enabling them to inereasc* the number of tlieir agents, and to extend their convertising operations, 
•xactly in proportion to the ‘ discrelioiiary power’ with which this Government, in the Minutes above quoted, 
lesires to be entrusted. 

That your petitioners cannot avoid remarking, that the desire of the Madras Government, with regard to 
Complaint against the Mar- rendering the educational funds committed to its tmst subservient to the pur- 
quia of Tw’eeddale’s Minute of poses of proselytism, is of some standing The Marquis of Tweeddale, while 
24th August, 1846. entertaining the proposition of the Council of Education, to adopt the Bible 

18 a class-book, recorded his approbation of the measuT’e, observing, in a Minute, dated the 24th August, 1846, 
The value of a religious and practical education to fit our countrymen for the various duties of life has been 
established beyond all doubt and again, * The reports and complaints so constantly made to Government against 
the integi'ity of the native servants, are sufficient evidence that something is wanting to ensure a faithful service 
From them ; ’ and again, ‘ It requires a more solid foundation tihan is to be found in the Hindu or Mahomediaa faiths 
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to bear the change which learning operates on the mind of those who are placed by their superior ability in respon- 
eible situations in the employ of Government.' And the present Governor in Council, in his Minute, approving of 
the ‘ Grant-in-aid ’ to the Missionaries, has deemed it expedient to record, * Although it is, perhaps, not immediately 
relevant to the subject of these proceedings, yet as it is a momentous point in looking at the general question of 
education to the Natives, the Gov^ornoi* in Council is compellod ti) statu, both from observation and sedulous 
inquiry, that ho has arrived at tlie conclusion, that the people of this part of India, at least, have neither, by any 
means, had their minds expanded and enlarged to the degree that might have bt»en anticipated through the instruc- 
tion and care that lias been bestowed upon tlioiii, nor has lit* seen any sutHeioni reason to indulge a belief that thoii' 
innate prejudices have been i-einoved or t!ven lessenetl, or tlicir iiioial character uiul sense of veracity, integrity, 
and proper principle, improved, lie does not deny, but that there may be occasional bright exce]»tioiis ; but ho is 
of opinion that, whatever system of eilncation may la* enforced hereafter, its eliief aim ought h) be directwl to moral 
improvement, combined with extirpating the foul vices of untruthful ness and dislioiicsty. whi(‘h are hardly now 
held by the great masses to be a reflection, unless discovered.’ 

“That your petitioners do not consider tins tin* proper place to remark upon the graluiious insult offered to 
^ ^ their whole community by the (lovernrnent, in i’econling such an opinion for the 

Complaint against the Mur- * ‘ , r i j n i. 

quifl of Twoeddale’s insulting purpose of transmission to the Cioveinors of (ho Madras IJiiivorsity, ono- 

language towards the Native half of whom, to the number of seven, an Natives, undui- its (hmstitution ; but 
Community. observe (hut it ill becomes t liii (lovernmeiit to taunt the Natives 

with ‘ the instruction and care t liat has heeii bestowed on tlimn, ’ w'hilsl it lias lor so many yoars deeliiiod dLsbiirsiiig 
one-half of ilie educational grant, and contented itself with keeping up a school of KiO pupils, established so far 
from the town of Madras as to make it iiieonv enieiit for persons t-o send tludr ehildreii, b(*sides enlarging a school fee 
beyond the means of pa>mciit b}' the masses and wdnui, besides this ill-located and over-cdiarging iiistiiutioii, there 
is not a Government School over all the 140,0(K) s<|iiare miles com prising tlie Madr’as tcrritorii's 

“That the sv> coping condemriaiion, if it be pistly founded, wlncli Muir petit lonurs art' rat-ber loth to believe, 

seeing Miut Sii- ilenry PoUiiiger has never been known to irux with the 

Study of tho Biblo, no Nal-ives, t*\et‘pt now and then, when he mav have ]»resuled at the Annual 

€<i or im O a 1 y. Uni\ei‘.Mt> Kxammat.ions, uiid othei’ such meetings, iind vvitli the servants of 

his household, t'xhibit the fallacy of lu»(h tlic piist and yirc.scnt (lovenimeut-s, in imagining llu' stiuly of the Bible 
to be a iKiiiarcu for tlie ‘ vices of iiiiti iithf illness and tbslnmesl.y for, us the wimie ol the instruclion and care 
bestowed on Ihe Natives, beyond tiiat bestowed upon the IbO pupils of the University, has bt i i M issionary care 
and iTisi iMict ion, dev<»led to llie sliidv ol the liiblt*, and that in the proporl ion ol thousands to 1-ens, it must be 
apparent that the ‘sound and uncNeepl lonable principles’ adverted to in Ihe Minute, h.ive done Iitirally nothing 
for the ‘ moral improvi'ment ’ of tlie ynipils into whose minds |Im > hav(‘ been so sedulously instilh'd ; and tborofore, 
there can be no valid reason foi exteiidnig a ‘ (»raiit-in-aid ’ to instltn turns which have thus essentially failed; 

but there is a very strong r(!asou against such aid being given, in or'der to assist in the conversion ot the people, 

with whose religious ft'tliiigs and ojimioiis ihe Cauirt- of Uiructois has so fi’equently pledged nsclt not to inUirfcro ; 
and with regard to vvlucli the present (Charter Act, passed by the Imjiorial Parliament, ciiaets and ru(|uireH, that 
the Govwnor-General in C\)nncjl shall, by laws and regulations, provide for the proleetioii of tlie NativuB within 
the British teri’itories from insult- and outrage, in tJieir yuTSons, religions, or o]niiioris * 

No cause For any such complairit a]){)eais to have aiiseii in any otliei [»ar L ot British India, nor does the Govorn- 

rneiit ever apiieai' to have deiiiirted from its wise and tolerant, prinidplc of re- 
Attempt to introduce the ' ^ ' ... 

Bible m Government Sominn,- liguais m lirality in adopting meahiires to promote, education among the 

ries uot made in any other part natives of India It is indeed tiui' that (he M ism- ) narieH and other fervent 
of India. UhiistiaiiK among the Knglish tithoors tjf the ( lovcrnment, Irom timii to time, 

expressed the view that, the study of the Hihle, (..-••thcr vMth .deniontary doH.rincs ol Christianity, n.if.ht be made 

part of an optional course of study in (Jovernment Is and (h-llcpcs, hnl, such v.c-ws were invariably rejected 

by the Government, which l.as, therefore, been unduly slandered by tl.oae wl.o have atU-ibuted to it a j.roselytizing 
tendency in its educational policy. The sober opinions of the more . inincut and imporUnt Kiiglisb offie,ers of 
Government are exempUe' d by the views expressed by Sir Fredeuck Halliday,t in his evidence before a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, on the ’.l.ith July, ISoll. H.s of, in, on was asked as to the propriety of intro- 
ducing the Bible as a class-book in the Governinent Schools, and bis answer was as iollows 

• Printed Pnrlinmontnry Papers (1853) /'.r-l Beporl of tlio Select Committee of the House ot Commons on Indian Territories . 

T An ominCTt Bengal Civ, linn, wl.o wns Beoreteiy to the Government of India, and nftorwnrds became bieatenant-OoTWnor of 
Bengal. 
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Sir Frederick Halliday’s evi- 
dence before the House of 
Commons, on 26th July, 1868, 
against the introduction of the 
Bible in Government Semina- 
ries. 


“ There are two ways of introducing the Bible into schools. One is as a class-book ; by which I underatand a 

hom-book for teaching the language merely ; that they should read out of that 
in preference to reading out of any other P^nglish book. Another way is, that 
they should road out of it intelligently, ho as to inquire, and be iiifoiuied, of 
the full meaning of it, which involves, of course, the whole teaching of Chris- 
tianity T cannot understand that there is any thii'd way of introducing it. 
Either the Bible is to be read simply as a book for the teaching of English, or 
it is to be road as a means of acquiring a knowledge of Christianity. Lf it be the first which is meant, so far as it 
can be considered entirely distinct and capable of being seiiarated from tlui actual ieaeliing of Christianity, I 
should object to it anywhere as a desecration. 1 do not think it is advisable tliai yon should teach little boys to 
thumb the Bible in that way ; they learn to look upon it, in all .after life, as an aboininntion, for vvliieh they were 
flogged and imfled through their early yeai-s , and 1 think that iliat objection applu's quite as much to Christian 
eountrie.s as to heathen eouiiti'ies But if it be intended to introduce the Bibli* as u, eJass4)rH>k, vvliieli shall be read 
with a view to instruetion in its doetrm(‘s, and that, in fact, it sliall he tin* means of giving a knowledge of Chi'is- 
tiaiiity, I object to it as being, m my jmigment, a wrong means to a inosl desii alih' end , 1 binng most seiiously and 
entirely satisfied that it is by the careful and sy.steniatie kcieping out of tin* ( lovcM-imient Schools, and out of the 
(lovernmorit praetice, all forcible and influential atBuiifd-s at conversion, that we stand wliere w e stand, and tliat the 
Natives ai'O willing to receive iMissionary teaching and to hear Missionanes, and that they do, in find, evinee that 
very tolerance, which is now brought lurward by zealous persons on that side of Ihe (piestion, as a ri'jison foi’ altei'- 
mg the system hitherto pnr.smnl by tlie Government 1 believe tin* persons who talk iii that way, are utterly 
unaware of the hand which has put them where ih(‘y arc*, and Jiohls f.lieni wlun o they an* , f believe tlie very 
tolerance, or as they sometimes cull it, indiflerenc*c of Ihe Natives to M issionary teach ing ; and the very reason 
why the Missionaries go in perfect siHMirity and (each and pn*a<*,h all over tli(' country, without sl-int. or limit; 
without the slightest interference, or even ex(*itiiig the anger of the Natives in any grc'at degiei*, is that the 
Natives are thoroughly persuaded, by a Jong conr.se of observation of the eondnet oI tin* Governmi'iit, that the 
I whole thing is a matter of private exhortation and piavate mlluerice , and that, tin* foiee and influence of the 
(lovernmont, whether in the schools or out of the schools, is never intended to be apjilicd to that piiiqiose But 
I have a very strong conviction, tliat if any other course were pursued , if the Govei iiineTit, in the schools or out 
of the schools, were, by reiLSon of the fuesent quiet and apparent toleiaiici* of the Natjv(‘S, to attemjit to convert 
either by intlnence or by force, it might produce a very serious convulsion, winch Avoiild throw the Missionaries 
bank a great iiunibei* of years ” * 


The Bible not to be intro- ^ being asked whether lie thought it ob jectionable tha Id be GovM'mment 

duced even as an optional sub- should give permission to any class in the Govi rnment Scliools, winch wished it, 
jeot in Government Schools to. use the Bible, he .said — 

“ The meaning of that alw^ays is, for J have .seen it attempted to be introduced iii a private scliool, about which 
there was a great deal of discnssiOTi, that if little boys from (> to years old, iin(l(*r the i nil iiciice of tlie master, 
can bo got to say they woi'e willing to be taught Christianity, tluiy ought to In* taught it. vvithoul r(*fer(‘m*i* to the 
will of their ])arents. 1 look upon that to be the grosjscst bad faitJj If you are to l(‘aeli (dinstianity, let it be 
done, not only with the knowledge of the children, who are beside the (juestion altogether, hul also ot tdieir jiarents 
and the people of the country ; but do not entice people into the school under tlie pretence of saying yon will 
only teach them Christianity if those little boys wish it, which is nothing but saying that it shall be taught at 
ihe option and discretion of the master for tlie time being If, liowc\er, it be added, ‘ and with the permission of 
their parents,’ which is never added on this speculation, then 1 answer tliat the permission of only one set of 
parents, or even the majority of the parents belonging to one school, wouhl not suffice T do not think the 
permission of even the whole set of parents of one school ought to sufKiie, in a political view of the question, to 
induce the Government to alter its system. But if, which is a thing not to be looked forward to, the 
parents all over India were of that opinion, then the whole aspect of the question w'ould be changed.” .f 
“ The Bible is very extensively read by the Natives ; if anybody says, as I see lias been said in a paper which 
has been put into my hands by a gentleman in this room, that the Bible is ‘ systematically proscribed,' or 
‘ authoritatively proscilbed,’ 1 cannot understand the meaning of it ; persons who write in that way must 
mean something which I am unable to fathom ; or they are not acquainted with the facts. It is not true that 
the Bible is proscribed in the Government Schools ; it is put into the Govemment School libraries universally, 


* Printed Parliamentaiy Papers (1853) : Siaoth Report of the Select Committee of the Honse of Commons on Indian Territories, 
p. 65. f Ih.f pp. 55, 66. 
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and thG students are allowed, to the top of their bent, to read it from lieginninj? to end. 1 will not sav 
that they are encounifrod to do so ; but when jrou consider that they have to read and be exiimined in Milloti. 
in .lohnson, in Add)soii, in Abercromby s Moral Philosopliy, and in a variety of books of that class, and 
looking also to the sort of examination v\hich is reijuiivd of them, and the full, eomplete, and eompitdieriHive 
knowledge of all the subjects of w bicli those books treat, wbicdi is expected from those young men, it, is perfiJetly 
clcai that tlie> can do nothing without, knowing that which appears sprouting iifion tin* surface of i‘vi*ry one 
of those hooks at all times It lias been truly said by Sir (Unirles Trevel^^all, in lln^ (\)mniiitec of il.e llous(‘ of 
Lords, that v\c arc* not conseioiis oui‘S(d\es to tlic full extent of the amoiini, of (Miiistnin tt‘iu“liing in\olvc‘d in ii 
tlioi ouglil V classical hnglisli education, independently of nil direct elToi Is at coinL*rsion. It r<‘n(leis lu'ccssaiA 
a know ledge of the Jbble, and I may say a knowledge of the great doetrnies of t^liristianit ^ , wlneb those young- 
men who have tliot jieciiliar di‘sii-e to improve themselves, winch is the ebaractenstic ol t In* Nati\ t‘s of lh*ngal, 
are perfectly able to ])crc(‘ive, and jieifcctly desirous of Following out, the c*ousc(]iicnct* is, that tin s do r<‘ad and 
study the Jhhic, no body ohjcctnig- to, oi’ standing in the way of their so doing. 1 hclicM* there is more know- 
ledge of tin* Hihlc 111 tin* Ifindu (Ndlcgc* oj (’alciitta, than tlicie is in any public school in Mnglaiid.”* 

1 () tlic cv idciici' of Sir 1 1 cdt'i ick 1 In lliday may be* added the statc'ment of anotlicr important w itness, the 
Testimony of Mr. John "ell-known Mr .loliii ("larke ^Marsliman, wliosc* iniiisinilly hmg r<*sidenec 

Clarke TVlarahirian as to Tleli- m Imlni was devoti'd prineipall\ to matters rt‘lnting to edneat ion and eiiliglilen- 
glou*> Neutrality i . Govern- ment among the pc'oph* of India. He was exainiiied h\ tin* Select t'oininiuee 
ment C oo s of the House of Commons on the Sth ol iluly, ISoli. and being asked what 

the ruh^ was in tin* (Joxernnienf School, > ri’speeting religious iiist ruction, said 

The (lovernnieni considers itself pledgc'd to the prineiyih* «>l perfect nt*nlraliiy on the siihjcet of religion, 

and religions instruetnm is therefore entii-i'lv e\elmled from ihe t iovernnn'iit, 

Hi 8 Deposition given before s..|,„.,ls . iho cluntlnm IS eonll>l(*lel^ eonlin(‘d 1(» meie secular hranehes of 

the House of Commons, on Sth , , ‘ , 

July 1853 mslruetion 1 In* Jiilde is altogether (‘xeliidc*d, and g-reat care is takcTi to 

a\oid any instru(*tion which might la* inler|n*eted into a wish to use? eilaea, turn 
as a, means of prosc*l\ t ism, or to tamper vsiih the rt'ligioii s faith of the si udenis. I ha\ (* .il w a \ s I hoaght that 
the nniOTi of r(‘ligioiis and seeiilar insi ruction was absolutely indispeiisahlt* to a good ami ('omplet.c edncii.tioii, 
ami that the exednsion of all reference to leligious liuth in the (.lovt'rnmmit iiistiiutions w'lis a matter of very great 
regret, The Natives themselves also have aiwMiys l)t‘eii aeenstonn'd t,o gun* a very h igli religious i,()ne to secular 
eiliication. In fa(‘t, among tln^ Nat ives themselves, religion n i*onipletely identitiotl with edm tion , l,ln‘y go so 
tar as to represent even the \ery alphahet as having been eomminiieated to mi‘n by the gods, and all the 
kn<)wd(*dge which tin* Natives juissess, relat ive to history, geograpiiv , astronomy, or any other kind of secular 
inst met ion, is gi v('n to tlieiii under a religums sanction ****** The iiiti-oduction of the Ihhh*, or tlie 
doct i-mes of Chi ist laiiity , into tliose seminaries w'ouhl create the gi eat est jmssihle agilat ion in Nativi* Society ; 
in fact, such a degi’ce of excitement as we have never seen hel’oj’c, far more int<*nse than a,n^ thing which wa-s 

laisi'd upon the (piestio.. t)f iS'd/fey, or (*ven ujhui flic recent occasion of the passing of t!.e inliert^ of Coiis(*ieime 

Act. 'I’he orthod<»A paity would he joined by the liberal jiarty, and they would immediat-elv mei t, and jirohahly 
fdi ni a kind of (amnriitt(*e of ri'ligions sab*!,}' , (hey would, throughout the nowspayiei'S, hotli J'higlish and Native, 
spi-ead tlie leport that the Coveiiimeni , alter having for so hmg a period acted upon the jinnciple of neutrality, had 
novN entered ujioii a crusade against, llieir ix'ligioii, and that it w^as endeavouring to make the education ol the 
Nallvt*s the means of firosel^ I isni ddiis jKivverful body iii ('alcutta would very probably (ietei'iniiie, and the 
d(*l erminatioii w'onld he supported by all the Hindoos iii (-ah’iitta, trj exclude Irom the jiale of Native Society 
evoj-v imii vidiia.l who ilared to send his ehildr(*n t,o those schools, till the ol>nnxiou,-i rule was r■eJ»ealed. ^Fhe 
inii-odnction therefore of Cliristian instruction w’oiild he a source of very great embarrassment to tin* (lovernment. 

1 think the immediate elTeet of it would he to close the sehools, and that it would be found in some measure to 
shake the colideiiee of the eommuruty iii tlie maiiitcTianee of that pnnei[de of religious neutralit\ , wliieh is at 
])resent so great a source of political seeiirity 

“ 1 think that another r''ason, whieli should not bo overlooked, ma> he found, although it is a subject of great 

cielieaey to touch on, in the views of sorni* of those who Imve supeiiiiteiided 
English Professors indiffer- the public institutions connected with the Stale. 1 iliink there has been n 
ent to Christianity very strong impression upon the minds of many, tliat tin* exclusion of Chris-. 

tianity from the public institutions was with them a source of no regret; and that they have* \oluntarily placed in 


* PrintoU Parliamentary Papere (I853j ■ Rojwrt of the Select Comm ittw of the Hohrc of ComnionB on Indian Torri tor ios 
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very infliiontial situations, in those institutions, men who were avowedly indifferent to Christianity; and some who 
openly professed the principles of infidelity. I think that the character of the present Members of the Commit- 
tee of Public Instruction affords a sufficient guarantee against the recuiTence of any such unpleasant and objec- 
tionable proceedings ; but still there are, doubtless, some among tho Europeans employed as tutors in the English 
t/olleges, wlio regard the trulljs of Christianity with j)erfect indifference, and who, if an appeal were made to them 
by any of tho students, regarding tbo ])rinciples of Christianity, would very likely give such an answer as would 
impair the value of those ti iitlis in tin* minds of tho Natives. Wc must also rcniemher, that a ve^'y large propor- 
tion of the teachers in the ( (overnment Institutions are Natives, very resjii'etahh^ and wcdl- educated Natives, but 
still Hindus, who de not eonsider Cliristianitv to be a Di\iiie revelation , and 1 eannot imagine tliat there would bo 
mueb advantage in the nn'uleation of Christian truth 1)\ those who did not apfireeiate its importanee ; and that it 
would be hi'ttia- altogelhei* to avoid any attempt to disstMiiinate Christian truth in the institutions of the Coverii- 
ment, when thei*e nas any danger of its hoirig accompanied with remarks eahailatoil to throw disereilit upon the 
doctrines of the Jiible. 1 think thosf‘ eireums(nnces tend rather to mitigate the ngret, thai- every sincere (Uiristnui 
w'ould otbei-wise feel at the eveliision of ridigions instriietion. that is, of iiistruetion in the truths and doctrines of 
Chiistianity, from the jmbln* institiilions ol (In^ (jovia-iiinent ” * 

The most suitable way to close this C^liayitiT is to quote the folloAving passages fr’om an offieial jmblicatiunt 

Mr. Arthur HowelPs views f^nlMoet of ediiealion in Untisli India yirior to lH,^i4, by Mr Arthur 

on Keligious Neutrality in Ilov\(“ll ( Lhuh'r-Seeretarv to the (lovmnmeiit of India), whose views ujioii the 
Education. siil) |eet deserve eonsider at ion — 

‘'Before leaving India, Lord William Beni inch liad an rqipoi I unity of declaring, on two memorable oeraisions 

thestiiet policy of religious neutrality, w’hieh is still obsm'ved in tlie matter 

B<6ligious ^Noutrali^ doclar- Ahuri'‘(l l>v the view's of Ihe AriLrlieists, and l)v the rumour of 

ed by Lord William Bentinck, , ' 

the jirobalih' ri'siill ot tlie contr'oveT sy of tin' day, the M iissalman inhabitants 

of. Calcnlta yietitioiied the Covernnient to syairc' tin' Madrass.i, and to alislain fiom measures ‘ sy sternatieally directed 

towards ilii' (h'struel ion of the litei’atnre and r(‘li[»ions systmn of rslani,’ or diclali'd by tin' desir’e to foi'W'ard the 

views of those ‘ wdio wish Ihe eonveision of all to their own falldi ’ The (Jnvernor-deni'r'al nqdied.J tliat ‘swell 

motives never have inflnenci'd, nevei can inflnenci', tlie (^ninsids of thi' ( lover nrnent,’ and that he would feel 

‘ uiieasiiicss if he thought that tin' (iovr'riiment aiithoniies bad iii aiiv pail of then* condtu-t alfoi'ded gj-ouiid 

or occasion of any kind for such an apyu elieiision to be enlei'luined by anj class ol the subjects of the 

State.’ 

“ In the same spirit, in rr'ply to a parting addr-ess fi-oin the Missionaries, the ( lovi'nior-Ceneral (h'chu’ed tliat 

‘the fundamental yn-ineiple of Biatish lule, the eoinjinet to whicli tlie (iovrrn- 

Neutrality re-af- Ktarnls soh-mnly pledgc'd, is strnk neutraJity. To tins nnjiortaiil- maxim, 

policy as well as good faith have eii|oined upon nu' tin' most scrupulous 
observance. The same maxim is peeiiliai'ly applicable to general education In all schools and ('(jlleges siiyi- 
ported by Covcr'nmeiit this jirmeiph' cannot be too strongly enforced, all interh*renee and injudicious tarnper’ing 
with the religious hel ief of the students, all mingling direct or indirect teaching of C/hristiaiiity wntli the system 
of instriietion, ought to be ])o.sitivel} forbidden ’ 

Despatch of the Court of Di- “ <^>ut of place to record here how^ thesi* sentiments of Lord 

rectors, dated 13th April, 1868, William Bentmek’s wen^ eonfii’med tw'enty-tlijve years afterwards, in one of 
as to strict Religious Neutrality l)espfitelies§ issued from the Coiiit of Directors. 

“‘ The Clovernmeut will adlierc, willi good faith, to its ancient jndiey of perfect neutrality in matters affecting 
tho religion of the people of Tniliii, and we most earnestly caution all those in .auihority under it, not to afford, by 
their conduct, the least color to the suspieiun that that ])ohey has undergone or will undergo any change. 

“ ‘ It is perilous for men in authority to do a.s individuals that wdiieli they officially condemn. Tin' intention of 
the Government will ho inferred from their acts, and they may unwillingly expose it to the greatest of all dangers, 
— that of being i-egarded with genei-al distrust by the pc'ople. 

“ ‘ We rely upon the lionorabln feelings which have ever distinguished our Service for tho fiirtlieranee of 
the view\s which w’c express. When the Govcnimeiit of India makes a promise to the people, there must not be 
afforded to them grounds for a doubt as to its fidelity to its word.’ 


• Printed ParliamcDtary Papers (1863) : 8izth Eoport of tho Select Committee of the House of Commons on Turlian Territories, 
pp. 26. 27. 

t Education in British India prior to 1854. By Arthur Howell, Hsq., 1872 ; pp. 88-86. 
t Hated 9t1i March, I635. § No. 62, dated 18th April, 1858. 
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I have quoted this Despatch which, as is well known, was strongly re-affirmed on the transfer of the sove- 
reignty to the Crown, in order to show how firm is the basis of that most 
Neutrality oonsl- remarkable feature in Indian education, the Religious Neutrality of the Oov- 
erninont. This feature is no doubt a relic of the extreme a]>prehenBiou which 
prevailed in 1793, and whether its original declarution was a wise one or not is far too deep and many-sided a ques- 
tion to be disL’ussed hero. We must aeoept the fact as we find it. But it is, 1 believe, absolutely >\illuuil ])i-ocedent 
or parallel clscwlierc, besides being entirely opposed to the traditional idea of education ciiircnt in t lie Kast. In 
Europe, it is almost an axiom tlial the eonnection of any State system of education with I’eligion is not the mere 
result of tradition ,* 'it is an Midissoluhle iinion, the bonds of which are pi-inciples iiisejiarable from the nature of 
education.’ This is admitted almost unixer.sally Even the Erench s\ stem is religious, not in tin* sense in whiL'li 
all European systems profi'ss to he more or less so, in imMih'ating the prece])ts of a certain universal and indis])ut- 
abh; morality; hut in ineuleating moiality in the only way in which the masses of nuinkiiid will e\ei admit it, in 
its connection vvilli the doclrim*s ol reli*;ion In Holland, primary inst ruction was declth'd in a inucli dt'baied law 
to he dc'signed lo tram ' to the exercise ol all (diiistiaii and social virtues,’ while respecting the convictions of Dis- 
senters. In Switzcilimd, religion stands (ai the same footing as reading, writing, grammar and iirit limetic, as a 
fuTidaiiiental pai’t of the seh(Miie In (fermany, generally, religion still forms, as it has always done, the iirst and 
staple siil)|(u*t of the i‘lemeulary school, and the leligionof tlu* master must he in conformity vvdh that of the 
maiority ol Ins pupiN 'I'lie A riu*! ii'an system, wdiile icpudiating all doetrimil or dogmalie tcaelmig, pi'ovnles 
e’''erywliere toi tin* n^gnlai" daily leading of the Bible and foi praser And, histl> , the I ranu*rs of ihe Englisli 
Edueatiiui A«*l, 1S70, li:i\t* Ix'en ahh* to assume as a niatt(‘r of courst* that cv(*i-y elemi*i'tar> sehool would he eoii- 
nected wuth a r(*eoonised rt*ligious denomiuation, and that (jovernmeiit aid might, thererore, he otTered lo all alike 
for secular (*ducalu)ii onl\ i 

‘■‘ill India, not <tnh is there no religions leaching of any kind in (Jovc'rnmeid Si'hools, Iml even llu* anlcd schools 

No religious tuJichiug in under iiatn c managei s, are geiu‘j‘a)ly ailo))! mg t he sami* pi meiple 1 liclievc* 
Governmont ychools this r(*sid( W'as 11 (*\ er a.ntiei])ai(*<l, and 1 amsim*il i i*(ju i res a 1 1 enl loii Looking 

to the rapid giowtii ol our ediientiomil system, and to the enoriiiuus mlliieiiee for good oi (*> d lliat a smiile able and 
wu«ll-(aln(*at(‘(l man ma\ exeieiM* in tins countrN, and looking to the dense hut mlhmimnhh* igiioi.mee of the 
millions aroimd us, it. seems a trenn'inhiis c\])(‘i iment for the State to undertake, and m some l*i ov iiiecs almost 
monopolise', tin* direct trammg (d w lioh' gi'iierat ions aliovc their own (•i(*cd, and above* thal sense* of ivlation to 
aneither woi Id u|)on which Ihey base- all lht*ir menal i*bl igat lenis , and the* possible' e*\ il is obvio s greiwmg with 
the svstem 1 1 is true' thal llimgs go snn)nllil> and epiie'tly, but this is attam(‘el hy igimrmg not enily i he ine\ liable 
results eif earK tiammg on Hie eliaraete*i, and Ihc greal neeals eif human nature, i-sjieeiallv m Hu* Hast, but In also 
Ignoring Hie J (‘sponsdulitx w Imli ele\ ol ve,. on Hn* (lovernnienl that assum(*s the e*iitii e* eoTilrolol ehi(*et LMlueiation 
at all. J f, Hie*i ebn-e, while fanal leisin is ragme aremnd, tlieu’c is a calm m our se'hools and colh*geN, it is an 
onnneius anel uniial 111 al ('aim, ol mipei.ssibh* i-ont iiiuance* tlic calm eif the cemtre eif tlioOyclone 

“ The siihp’cl is one ol e*xtrcmc ebnie-ult^ , Unit grows with the considcmtlem dcvote*d li> it. ( )f course*, it is 

end of Hie qucsHeni to rce*cdo m any degree Iremi t lu* f)|e‘dge*s eif the past; 

Question of Religious Ins- iirobahlc that the evil is li*S8 serious in iirimaiw Mi hools whore* tho, 

truction difficult. ■ . , i i i i i i i i i 

mslniel nm given eleies not iie*e*e*sKsai ily eli^streiy religious heht*l, w lioreas ouri 

higher iiistruelion elo(*s There'fore^, although the State* may cstalilish and maintain J*riiTiar> Se-liools, wlierc neiloeial 

effort IS reirthcemimg, it would still seem very desirable that it should ie*tirc as rapnll> and as complotcly as! 

practicahlc fremi the entire* cenitreil eif all elirect MistTue-tioii, and csjiocially liighcr instruction, and h‘ave it to local! 

iriamigcmeiit, to he eiicourage-d h}" the State;, and aide-d m conformity with uhe English prineiole*, winch, without any 

interference in the religious mstrue’tjon imparted, firaetically eiiBures, hy the constitution of the Local Boards, that 

some religious instruction is rcgiilai’ly given.” J 

• Pvlthr EdurAiti Ity Sir J K Slinttlcworlli, p. 290. 

f Mr GladstdiiH’s Rpe*och JIiin e/ei, Vol e*i‘ii. p 267. 

J Education m Bjitish Indvi yrxo) to 1854 By Arthur Howell, Eaep, 1872; pp 33-35 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


EFF'PJCTS OF PUUBLY SECULAR ENOLTSH EDUCATION ON THE NATIVE MIND.— VIEWS OF 
MR. MARSHMAN AND SIR CHARLE.S TREVELYAN AS TO THE CHRISTIANIZING INFLUENCE 
OF ENGLISH EDIK^ATJON.— MR HOWELL’S VIEWS AS TO THE EIRST BEFECTS OF 
ENGLISH AND MISSIONARY TEACHING.— THE “ BRAHMO SAMAJ ” MOVEMENT. 


Mr Marehman’s views ns to insti uction Lad upon the 

the elToct of purely secular minds of iho native stadents, was also the suliject of a question in reply to 
English Education. wliieli Mr. Marslirriau said • - 

‘‘ 1 tlnnk, altlioiii^li Christianity is entirely excluded from tlie GovernTnent Institutions, yot the instmction 
which is fifiven in them has had tlie effect of raisin^^ the Natives infinitely above tlieir own cneed. I’liere are 
few of those who have received a complete education at the Government Institutions, who do not hold the doctrines 
and principles of TTindooism in the most thoj un^h contenijd, And this is easily accounted for ; for all those 
K‘eo^ra])hieul, and asti-onomieal, and liistoncal absurdities wliicb are believed by the Hindoos, are derived entirely 
from i.he Shush as Tlie Nati^e uhtains his reh^nous creed from the same source as his scientific* knowledge, and 
from the same hooks which, as Mr Macaulay mentiomal iii his Minute on Hdiication, teacli liini the existence 
of si‘!iH of tieaele and seas of clarified hutfer. Now, Avhen the Native finds that the evisteiice of those two seas, 
and, indeed, all thi* facts ivn^iirdin^ /reorreaphy and hi.stoiy ^nven in the are (Mitij-ely fabulous , when 

his faith is shaken in one portion of tlie system, it is scarcedv possible that it should not, also hi* sliaken in others 
Such has been my expeneiiee, that the study of hJiiD^lish literature, and the knowledge of European science 
which is obtained l|y the Natives, although iinaecMmqianied with religious instnietion, or instruction in the truths 


of Christianity, has produced the f^reat, effect of shakinp the fahi'ie of Ilindooisin to its ver> foundiition , and 
that tlie indii-ect result whiidi has thus followed tlie exertions of the (jluvernment in tin* eaiise of education 
is highly satisfactory At flic sann* time, J ought to mention that those Natives who have ri'ccived a superior 
education, and tlnmigh that education liave lieen raised above tlie ahsuidities of tlieir ci-i'tMl, are still found to he, 
perhaps, the nio.st strenuous opi»oneiits of Clirrstianity ; and the Missionaries Jiave lemarked that they do not 
encounter more strenuous ojiposit ion from any class tlian that ol educated native youths And it is to this 
eiicinnstanci*, that is, to the Natives Inning been raised above fhoir own superstitiou.s creiMl, wjtliouf miibracing 
Clinstninity, tlnit we are to a.ttribute the great sueee.ss vvhieli has atteiulod the atf(*nipt to establish 1 hat sect 
of Veda.ntists, originally foiiiuh'd by Ifam Alohun Roy This sect al the ])iesent tune includes .‘JOO or tOO of the 
very liest, ediicafed Natives in (hilcntta, and no Cliristnin can regard thci jiiqiular idoJaiiy of tlie country with 
fet'Iings of greafiu' eonteirifit than this body of Vedantists, who })rofess to d(‘j-ive tlie dix'truic of ‘ One God ’ from 
tlio Vedas Tliey have estahlislicd a Cliapel in (hilcutta, where they hold v\eekly nieetiiigs, and u lieie monotheistic 
hymns from the Vedas are elnuitc'd, and some eminent |{rahinin connected with their Society stands up and 
repi'ats sonn* moral sentence from t>he Vedas, and (‘xplaiiis it to the iissi'nihJi'd a.U(l.ii'nce, and endeavours to 
enforce its docti’ine upon tlieir consciences. * 

Upon the subject of religious instruction in the Government Institutions, and the extent, to which a knowledge 
Sir Charles Trovelyan’B views is m-qn.rrd by (ht- .studeiils „f Enffh.!. litoral.., .,, vv.tl.c.t, il.o 

as to religious instruction in royaiilwl ..s a .•l.iss-b.,ol.-, and also ii]..... G.o rno.-.ls of tl.o polioy 

Government Seminaries for of Gnvermnent in this matter, the facts ami DpimojiH sfat(‘d l)v so eminent a 
teaching English. statesman as 8ir ('harles 'J’revelyan, in his deposition before a Sidivt (’ornmit- 

tee of the House of lairds, on the 2Hih June, 185:1, deserve syiecial attc^ntion, and ma^y be quoted here as throwing 
consider able light upon the subject, as. it was Hien eonsidei ed and diseussed He said ■ — 

“ The ihble is not admitted as a elass-book into the Goverimieiit Seminaries. This rule has been objected to, 
aa implying hostility to the progress of (Christian truth ; hut no opinion was ever more mistaken When we formed 
English libraries in connexion with the difl'erent Governnuuit institutions, on tlie re-oj-gani/,ation of the system of 
instruction, after the Resolution of 1835, the Bible was placed in all the libraries ; and, I understand that it is now 
desired that Mant’s, and other Commentaries on the Bible, should also be placed tliere, to which J see no objection ; nor 


• Printed Parliamentary Papers (1853) : Sixth Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Indian Territoriei 

p. 28. 
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is there any objection to the best religfions books being; placed there. As has been already stated, the books of Engli^h 
literature which are ordinarily stiidu*d in the Govemmont Seminaries, such as Milton, Bacon, Locke, Achlison. and 
Johnson, arc replete with allusions to thc' Bible, and frequent it'fcrcnce to the Bible is indispt'nsably necessary in 
order to their being properly understood The Bible is, nccordingl}^ (ionstanily refei*red lo by the teachers and 
students, in the course of their instruction, and it is often found at the exuiiiiiiat ions that the yonng men have in 
this way, and by reading the Bible out of school, acquirc^d a considerable iiiimiint of Cliristian knowledge There is 
no restriction 'whatever to pi-event it In lefi'rence to this part of the subjecl, 1 beg to read the following extract 
from Mr. Kent’s ‘ History of Katirn Edufaiion m linujal mol -If/za ‘ In none ol tin* I’ules reeentls published is llnu'e 
any such prohibition ; and, in practice, the teacher is left at liberty to s] leak to bis jiujiils on religion, on ('lii isliunit\ , 
on the distinct evidences of CdiMstnuiity, with nearly the same freedom as he might ilo in a theological semiiuiry 
Tn institutions w'liere Milton and Addison and .lohuson ai‘e class-books, it is Tiiijiossible to abstain from all I'cferenee 
to religion. Bacon’s woiks, too, wliicb hirm one of our text-books ; the Essays, the Ads anemiient of Learning, aiul 
even tin? Avnvna (h'fffntfiuu a.rc full of Scriptural illustrations, tor the pro])cr uiidcrstamliiig of wliicli tluistuihmt 
must be referred to the Bible it may lu* added, that our text-books onMoial Plnlosopby are wlndly ('linstian 
ill tlicir s])irit and ti-iuli'iie^y. In Abei crombie’s Intellectual Powers, wdneb is ^•ar(‘llllly stiidii‘tl without cui’tail- 
ment, there IS a distinct elia])ter on th(‘ lOvidenees ol Clirisl lanil \ In (he saiiUMiiithoi s woik,oiitht‘ iiioial 
('‘clings, whicli is also studied widioiit omitting an\ part ot it, tin* «‘\ ist cnee and a( 1 lalnites (d (i.ul, tlu‘ i'i*hi1ioii 
oi man t,o (lod, the pr* .ability of a. Dinmic Hevelation, the nature aiul pro\ iiiee ol 1‘aith all xiewi’d in a * hris- 
('■'11 light — ar(‘ some ol tli(‘ siibieels Inch come under i e\ lew, and wdiieli oiii sliulents aie expeetedtoinasti-r 
Even Ailani Smith's woik, wdneli does not directly ioiieli on icdigion, is full »d‘ noble, and w hat maytiiil^ be 
ealhui, Cdiristiaai st'iitimi'nts. 1 do not ]irt‘sinne to say that relicicn forms as ))roniinen(. a braneli of stmly in tin* 
Governmeut Colleges ah in the Missionary Institutions But ned lu'i- is it exeluded with that jealous eari* that 
IS sometimes su]iposed The ])rimary design ol the ( fovi'rnnienl seheiiu' fd‘ (‘iliication is (o ndv*iiu’e thi' progress 
of eivili/.atioii in Iiuira b\ the dilhision of uselul knowledge, as the ])hrase is gmiei'aHy niiderstoiMl ’riii' design 
of 1 lu' Missionary institutions is to eonvei't. the Natixes to Cluistanity ’The two objects are ilistinet, but 
tliev are by no iiie<iiis O])posed to oin^ anothi'r ’ I(< is adiied as a noti' 1u*m‘, ‘ Addison (loses ibi' I'iSsay 

No. 7 of ‘'riu' Sjieetatur,’ in a strain ol scmoiik piety ‘I knoxv but oni' wn) ' sax s he, ‘ (d foHifyingmy 

soul against, tlu'se gloomy presa-ges and I ei I’ors ot mind, and that is by seeming to mysell tiu' frieiidshi}i and 
prol.eetioii of that Being w lio dis)ios(‘s of events aiul governs I utiirity . When 1 lay me down lo sh'ep, I j-ecorn- 
mend nn sell t-o Ins (aire , \x lien I awake, I givu' niyselJ up t,o Ins direi'tion.’ Can any oiu' doiilit, Mat it must be 
iniproxn’ng tn Hindoo students, in a religious and inoi al [loint, ol vu'w , to read such passages When the k^Shiiy 
Wiis read not. long ag(», lu one of tlu' Chilleges, the teacher tidd Ins sludi'iils (bat, tliougli llnuloos, tliex might xvell 
imitate tIu' exaaiiple of Addison, ‘when the\ lay theniselvc down to slee]), r(*(‘oinmendiiig themsel \ es to Cod’s 
care, and when tlnx awake, giving thi*inH(dx i‘s up to Ills diri'ctiori ’ T(» this, as tlie> alwaxs do when llu' eoiivej'- 

'Tatioii turns ii]ion religiniis suhjeets, they listened xvil.li serious attention It is somi'times s.iid (hat tin' ediientjon 
xve mve niaki'S our Students seejitical 1 1. does make them seeptie.il— sceptical of all those degradiiig nlea.s xvith 
wliieli the notion ol .iDeitx is associated m llnnloo miiids ’ * * ♦ ‘liithe lirst jdaei', t he ellort s ol the 

educational anthoritu's, and ul 1 hosi* iniined laB'ly engagi'd in the business of insl i nctum, au' sx sti'inat leully 
dijeet('d towards tlie objced. ot eommuiiieating ti'iith in historical, plilloso])hieal, and scienlitii sabjeets Are the 
o[)ponents ol the Covernment 'syst cm jnH'parcil to say that the comniuTiicat ion of true knowledge on these subjeets 
has a tendimcy unfav ourabli; to belief in triu^ religion Y it xvould be unreasonable to suppose that it has any sucli 
tendency Second ly, it is stateil, that we take t'-oni the Ilindoos t heir own belief, and gi ve tliem not lung in its 
place It IS tnii', that. Hie knowledgt' we eommunicatt' clear.s the Hindoo iiiiini of mucli tna! is Irivoloiis and false 
in their oxvn religious s>stem Hui. it cauiiot bo admitted Unit it sliakeH in the h.-ast tlieii la'lief in those prmcijiloK 
wdiicli lorrn the foundation of all religion, such as tlie existence of God, the greatness and goodiu'ss of Cod, the pro- 
vidence of God, tlie proliabilitx of a. future state of rexvards and pimishinents. So fai from t liese invaluable principles 
being sbakeii by our system of education, they arc brought into clemer light hy it, and belief in them is eontirmed. 
If our system bad, indeed, the c fleet of depriving the Tliinhjos of tbeir beli(. i in these ])riiicipleH. and of tin; hopes built 
upon them, it might fairly he denoiinciid a.s most pernicious Tliirdly, if xvc look at actual results, it will be found 
that of the xvell -educated converts to Chri.stianity, nearly as many have come from the Hindoo College and other 
Government InstitutiouB, as from the Missionary SeminariuB. I'he fact is gciiernlly admitted ; and perhaps it iu 
not so strange as may at first appear. In the Missionary Sominaner. religious instruction is eommeiieed at an 
early age, before the understanding is ripe for its reception. The youths arc systematically drilled in Cate- 
chisms and in the Evidences of Christianity. They acquire a habit of listening with aiqiarciit attention, of 
admitting every thing that the teacher requires ; of answering questions on religion by rote, without any 
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oxoTcise of the iinderRianding. In Rome cases a habit of dissimulatioii is formed, nnknown to the Missionary, 
who, unconsciously, and from tlie best motives, has been cultivating one of the prominent vices of the native 
chararjtor. It is surely needless to point out that the youth in whom this habit of dissimulation is formed, 
IS most unlikely ever to act with manliness, or to do anything that demands a sacnfice, such as conversion to 
Christianity very often demands. From nil these dangers the Government institutions are free. The principles 
of a foreign religion are not prcssi'd prcmatni*ely upon iinripc minds. The pupils are expected on no o(;caBioi] 
(i) express what they do not believe. When they begin, of theii* own acicord, to turn their attention to the 
(Christian religion, to entei* into conversatioii, and to read books ii])oii the subject, it is with a keen relish, and witli 
minds untainted by habits unfavourable tcj a sincere reception of Ti'utli 'J'lie eonsequeiice is, that some of the 
most intelligent among them, voluntaiily, and from the purest motives, embrace Christianity.’ 1 conceive 

that it vvould not be for tlie advantage of (’hristian truth that the Bible should be treated as a lesson-bocik 
for learning to read The system of teaching the Bible as an ordinary class-book is now generally injected 
by ])ei'sons who take an iiitei'est in ed neat ion We would not teach it to our own children in that maniiei- 
Tri Older that the Bible may be successfully taught, teachers should be selected who have not only a satisfactoi-} 
knowledge of the doct rines of the Bilile, but who have their heart in the objeel, and sincerely desire its success. In 
other words, if the Bihh‘ wm-i* to be taught in the (lovernnieiit Seminaries, it would be necessary to organize them 
ioi tlu'ological instruction, in the matincr in which Dr DiiiT's and ether- Mssioimry schools are organized If the 
Bible were tauglit in a rantne, perturietory and irrevei-ont manner by a eonirnon muster, as a (‘ommon elass- 
book, it would havi^ an injurious eflect upon the young Natives, by prodninng a deadiiess and indilfeiviiee of feeling , 
urn 1 if, bi'\ ond that, till' jiersons eniplo^ed to teach the Bible were not thenisidvi's good (diristians, and Uieir 
life and conduct avimm* not c(uifornia]jlc tc» whal they taught, it would havi‘ a most jiPTaiicioiis effeet upon the 
young man, t(U the Native ehildrcn are extreinelv acute, and are very good )uilg(‘s of character 1 therefore 
think it Avould be tar Iretter that there should be a division ot labour in this us well as in othei’ subjects , that 
the (lovcrniiKMit should coni nine to go, as tar as they safely can, in the instruction 'given Iry' them , that is, tliat. 
the} sliould giv(' the best jinssilile practical gimeral ediKiiition, with a friendly feidiiig tow\'irds (dii’istiari truth, 
111 coniinon w ith all othei trutli , and that t lie Mis.sionai n*s, and others, more iminediatfdy inteiested in the ])Tn- 
gress ot Christianity, should takt' any means they think projier foi* instructing and iiitluemmig the young 
men so brought up Tliey miglit, if the} thought ju-opei, estahlisli a Itadiire-room opjiositt* every one of the 
(rovernnieiit Institutions, as Dr. DutT did, O]i])osite the Hindu Colh'gi'. 'riiey miglit distribute Jlibles and 
religious books, and books on the hjvidimces of Christianity , to any extent tluy tlmik jiroper , and T a.m satisHcd 
that, in this manner, if (diristianit} has a ‘ fair tichl and no lavour,’ it must ultimately ])r(‘\a.il As long as the old 
s\,stcm, according io wliiidi it was held to be the duty of the magistrate to ‘ nniintaju tiiitli,’ as wu'll as to ‘ oxi'ciite 
justice,’ pievailed, the matter was extremely sinifde, and tlie r(*sources of the Stnti' were emjdoyed in teaching tlic 
particula?' ojonifuis held by tliosc who luifipeiuMl to he in the possi ssioii of tlu* Govcciimimt But, since the prin- 
ciple ot tidcratiou has bi‘en estalilished, from tlie Reformation tlownAvai’ds, A^ery considerable inodilieations have 
IxM'ii made in tins jninciplc ’Die Scotch and Irish (Colleges are one modification, and it is pi-i'cisely on that model 
thiit the Goxcriiment ScmnuLi-ies are established , that is, that the young men attimd them dull}, living at their oAvn 
homes, or in places jirovided by their relations or friends, and reeeive sueli religions insti-uction as their relations, 
and others intonxsted in their Avelfare, think profier The Privy Council system, in its dealing with the Dissenters, 
IS iinotlii'i’ Tiioditieution of the original jirinciple. That also 1 propose to taki* as tlie niodel of an iidvaiieed nieasun* 
lor assist ing and extending education in India. The extracts fj-om tlie Bible in the schools in Ireland form another 
instance , but 1 do not think it Avill lie proposed to extend that system to India Noav, if it has been necessary 
that there should he a coinproinise of this kind in England, and in tlje United Kingdom, Avhere the religious differ- 
ences are t»nly minor differences on tlie non-essential points of Christianity, how mueli more necessary is it in 
India, Avlnue the difference is lietween Christianity and its opposites, — Hindooism and Mahoniedanism. A very 
])lausible ff/r/p argument might be adduced of this kind. It might be said, suppose that in any particular 

district of British India, Dacca for instance, two-thirds of the Natives of the jdace were willing that the BibU' 
should be introduced into the Government College, what solid nbjeetiou can there be in that case to its intro- 
duction ? My answer is, that if the Dacca District comprehended the whole of British India, certainly the point 
ought to bo yielded, because it is clearly our duty to give the Natives the best instruction which, on a large and 
sound \dew of their prevailing disposition, they are willing to receive. But the Dacca District is not the whole 
of British India. There are hundreds of other districts which are in very unequal stages of advancement. In 
moi^t of them the Natives are still, religiously considered, in a very uiiroformed, unadvanced, and sensitive state ; 
and if the Britisli Government should depart in any one instance from the great principle of religious neutrality, 
upon which it has coustantly acted up to the present time, they would become seriously alarmed. And if, besides 
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thatf conversions took place in the Dacca District, in consequence of the system contended for being adopted, which 
is the object aimed at by those who advocate the plan, thealaim would be still more increased. 1 mentioned 
in my former evidence, that one very important feature of the present state of India is, that zealous, and vital reli- 
gion has made great pivigress among the Kuropeans, at which I greatly rejoice, ilut if this element is not 
properly dealt with, it may be prodnetivo of very dangerous and evil eonsequenees. So long as the zealously religious 
English yieojilo have no officiial footing in the (iovernment Semiiinnes, no harm can ensue, and thcii- eft'orts 
find plenty of scope elsewhere. They may promote Missionary efforts in any pai’t of (he coJiu1i-\ 'I'hcy may 
instruct at other hours the young men who are luought uji at the Ciovemment Scniinarii's; hut, if wt‘ once, by 
allownng the Bible to be studied lu the (hi' ei-nment Seinnmnes as a class-liook, givt* to /eahuis ('hristiaus an 
official footing in those scini inn i(\s, it is iiupoissihlc to ftuy Avhat tlie foiisc(|ueiu'cs might he All liarni is would 
then b(5 bj'oken down, and the piiiiciph'of ueutrulitv , which has hitluTlo hccui oiii- grca-l sc'ciinty and tin gicat 
cause of our success in eidiLrhtcning the Natixes, both iii secular and divine knowledge, would la* at an t*ud In 
the Madras J’residcncy, a diJlcrcrd- course lias h(‘en tollow’t'd, and the eonseqiicncc has luaui that while the Euro- 
peans have been disjuiting wdielhei' religion should he taught hy the (iovernment, tlie Natives have, with certain 
limited excu'ptions, leinamed without any iiistruetioii ; wliudi is tlie mon* to he regrettial, heeause there is no inter- 
mediate languag(‘ in rlie Madras PresidiMicy like Persian, Avhich so long liatHed oiir elVoits m Bengal , and English 
IS aheady in exlensne iis(‘ as a common UK'dium i)i eommunieation between pm-sons spi'aking diffc'ieiit languages 
Lastl} , even supjio’-' .g that every otlua* ohjection to tlie emjiloAum lit ol the ( JovernmenI Si'iimuu'ies, for giving 
’’istriiction to till' Natives in (Mn istianit \ , were got- ovei , the quest loii w^oiild imiiusliately arise W'liat form of (Miris- 
tiaiiity ? — and tlien i he unhajipv and damaging fact of tlie existence of considei ahh‘ dilleiein'es ol opinion among 
(’hristuiTis w'onld la* made apparent, and the spiiit of leligions c'ontrovcrsy. winch is happi ly nearly dormant in 
India, heeaiise (dinstians of every peisna.sion are on an e(|uality, and tlnw all pursue tlunr ]’es|)eetive olijeid/S on 
the voluntary jninciple without iiiterfei mg vvitli each other, would he evoked 

Sii (’liarles 'Trevelyan, fi'oin whose e\ ideiice tlie juc'ceding extiaet lias hern taken, helonged to that class ol 

_ _ , , . Anglo-1 ndian Statesmen of the liist-hall ot I lie present eenliirv, who whilst 

Sir Charles Trevelyan’s opi- ^ • 

mens and expectations as to n])ho]ding the juineiple of lehgions neiitiulilv in (loveinnent Educational 

the Christianizing iiifluonco of 1 nst it iit ions, on tin* gi omul of goodpolicv, mamlaineil the opinion that the 

English Education. innujal ellect of the geiieial advance of the l^higlish lang'iagi*, literatuii', and 

science, will lie the yiroyiagation of riiristiaintv among the natives of India 'The vii'vvs of such an I'lninent 
statesman upon such a delicate suhjeci, are siitlieieiit Iv impoitant to he quoted in Ins own woids Belore a Select 
(.’ominittee -d' the House ol Boi’ds, on the liHtli .liiiie, IS.Mt, he said — 

“ 1 coneeiM* lliat we liavi* reached an advanced stage in the pjogress of eduiaition im India, nani'-ly, that all 
schools in w Inch a good general ediica lien Js giv en, may h(' a-s'^ted, whateviM’ may he the religion taught; and 
J helieve that that ]dan may now safel> he adojded , hut far he it from me to say that the time rna> not come vvlieii 
direct (Mnistjan iiistruelioii ina> he given even in the (loveiaimcnt Semmaj-ies 1 eoneeiva- that oiii ruling prineiyile 
oii‘»ht to be, to give tin* best education winch, on a sountl gcnei al view, our fcllovv-suli jects are willing to r(‘eeive. 
'^I'here can f>e no doubt that all etlueation is imperfect, which is not based on (diristiaii instruction , and il- follows, 
that when tin' greater yiai't of India has been brought to a level witJi tliose jiarts vvlneli ai'e most udvanced, it W'ill 
be our duty to give (Uiristian instj netion But I am of ojniiion that tdie time has not yet ari ived to attemyit this 
very forward and advanced step, winch at this stage ol our yirogress would only lead to a, violent rt'aetion. We 
ouglit nevei to lose sight of (he yiossihle elTei-t ujion our Native Army, of any measures that may he urgc'd u]»on us 
winch would he likely to excite the rt'ligious feelings of the Mu-lioinedans and Hindo(»s ddie ftiijyioots wi're to 
our yuedeeessors the Moguls, what tin* sepoys are to us ; and the alienation of tin; Rajpoots I»v leligions intolerance, 
was the first step to the downfall of tin* J^hnjnre ***** Before I 1 Jt (^ileiitta, I had a list iiijide of all 
the converts to CMiristianity fiom the educated class, and 1 found that at Unit time the majority of this ehiss of 
converts, whose chavaett'i* and (uiltivatioii, and strength ol iiiind, offer the h( st assistance to Christianity, wei-e 
from the Hindoo Ckillege T tliiiik many yiersons mistake the way in vvlneli the coiivei’sion of India w'llI he 
brought about, 1 believe it vvdl take yilace at last wholesale, just as oiirfo\ n ancestors were converted. Tin country 
W'ill have Christian inst’uction infused into it in every wa,y hy direct missionary instruction, and indirectly 
through books of various kinds, thi-ougb the yiublic ytayiers, tb rough conversation with Euroyieans, and in all the 
conceivable ways in wliich knowledge is commumcated , and then, at last, when Society is completely saturated with 
Christian knowledge, and public oi>inion has taken a decided turn that way, they will come ovcj* liy thousands.” f 


• Printed Parliamentary Papers, 
pp 198-196 


Secotid Boport of the Select Committee of the Honan of Lords un Tndiun Territories (1852-53;, 

t lb., pp. 203, 204. 
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That such expectations of the wholesale conversion of the natives of India to Christianity through the agency 

of English education, were entirely fallacious, is shown by the facts of the 
Ohristianiaing influence of pix)grt'SM of English education during the last fifty years. High education in 
English education a fallacy. English language, literature, and sciences, has undoubtedly the effect of 

sapping the foundations of idolatry and superstition, and improving the perception of the well -recognized principles 
of morality and independent thought, which the educated native of India is prone to share with the more advanced 
Hix'ial and political tlnnkers of Europe so far as religions tendencies of English education arc concerned, the 

Christian doctrine lias far less prospects of acceptance than Free Thought, Sccfiticism, and Agnosticism Doctrines 
somewhat akin to what is known as the Piolosophy of Positivism usually take the ]»lace of rtdigion, in the case of 
the Indjan youth educated in th(‘ English literature and science, and the worldly concerns of this life seldom leave 
time for- corisidei-ation of any sneli ])ros]>ects of a future life as (diristian ity may have to offer. How the mattcj* 
was regarded Iiy the Missiormi-K's is discusstul in tlie following chapt(?r Meanwhile tin' following passages from an 
offiiM'jd piihlicjition* on tlie subject of education ma}' be tj noted here, as representing the first effects of English 
education and missionary teaching on the Native mind — 

“ In one of his striking orations at the convocation of the (Calcutta University, a late Vice-(ffianeel1or (Sir 

Henry S Muim*, ISd f-tiij) observed that if the founders of false systems of 
First effects of English, and j-tilja-ion or pinlosophy had contined themscl\es t-o disi-losing inoi-al ei-rors 
Missionary teaching. only, or false pi ojrositions, about, t.lic nnknown and Liiisci'ii noild, tludr ein]ni-c, 

would, in most societies, and certainly in Oi-iental sranctic's, have lieen jau-petnal But lla])Jn‘l^ foi- the limiian race, 
some fi-aginent of jihysical sfieciilatioii lias been buiU into (-very false s^str('nl. Here js its wc'uk point, — licre it is 
that the study of ))hysical science forms the inevdtabh- bi-eaidi tlnit linally leads to the overtliiow ot the whole 
fabric 'Idic rmnurk received a powerful illiiKtrainm on the liist introduction of European kiiowh'dge into India. 
Jt is well known that- T-(‘Iigion is not among the flimloos, oi- iiideeil tlie Mahomedaiis, as it is with iis, a sc'parati* 
study, but it [lervaeles almost (‘very scuetice, and almost eveiy social lelat-imi. Tlu' learned Native olitams Ins creed 
and Ncieneo from tlm same souna*, and d- is irn})ossible to giv(‘ e\'en a tolerable Sanskrit or Aiabic ediu-ation with- 
out agreat deal of direct in.sti uetioii iii religion You cannot teach the Eurojiean system of geogj‘a])li> , astronomy, oi 
medicine without exploding the Hindoo system , you cannot teacli political economy, or social science, without coining 
into cnllision with tin* theory and j)j-actie(' ot caste In this respei;! the Ivuraii, tli(‘ Hidavah, and othei ^Malioinedan 
books, are of the same character as the Sliashtra.s The result, tliei efoj(‘, of intiodiK'ing the wide range of 
Euro]»ea.n literat arc and .‘■ci uice into t he native community at Calcutta-, was to o])cmi a new, stj-iing(‘ woildtii 
st-udent-K As (ireek litcra-ture w,is in the Augustan age at Home, or as Latin and Cret-k wc'i’t' at the* im'duevaJ 
i‘(:?vival of letters in the Western Woild, so English became to tlie young lollegians Evei \ day opened to them, 
lor the first time, a snccessioii of m-w and strange pheiionimia in the unseahal lealmot liisloiy, sen-net', and 
philosojdiy , t-hej W'erc suddenly thrown adrdl, ti-oni the iiiooriiigs and uiichurages id nld eri-ed-s, and f.osseil upon 
(he wddc stia. of Kpeciilaiion and ext lavaganee it was no wonder that moral and soci.i I obln^al ions began to 
share tlie fate of i-ebgious bi-liefs, and that the whole community was in alarm .it. the spn-ad ol lJienc\> views 
'I’bis wui-s pi-ecisely the -state of things which ]Mr Charles Marsh bad eloipu'ull^ .anticipati-d dining Hit' discussion 
• »t the (ffiartt'r of 3H13 — ‘ It is one Hung-,’ be said, ‘ to disjit'l tlie cba-i m that. Innils mankind t-o esiabbslicd liabit.s 
and am-iejit- obligations, anti another to turn (hem overuo the disi-iplme of new iiisliLiit ions and the aullioiity of 
new doctrines In that dreadJ ul intt'rval, -that dreary void where the niiiitl is left to w andt-r and giojx-its 
way without the props that have hitln-rto supported it, or the lights that liavi- guided it, — what are the clianccs 
that they wull tliseern the beauties or suhmit to the restraints of tin; religion \ou projiosi- to gne them ’ 

“ The ‘ drt'adful interval ’ and ‘ tin- diear> void ’ hail ariived, and it is inipos.sihle to say how fai Native Society 

might not have been disorganised had not tlie .M issiomirii's step])ed iii aiitl sup- 
plied a new' direction to the awakening scojiticism, and afresh subj(*ct to attract 
the iiewdy-aroiis(‘d .spirit of sp(*eulation Jt was not that- the immediate result 
w'as conversion to CliT-istiamtj’, except in the case of a very few. Tin- immediate result wuislhe establishment of a 
new cTccd, wdiicli united the pure M'heisni of the Vedas to the morality of the Cospcl, with which it was essentially 
kindred, and from which it drew all its best practical jirecepts The new" sect was subsi-ijuently called tlic Brahmo 
Samaj ; and so far from it being the case, as was anticipated, tliat missionary teach mg would form an additional 
element to danger and alarm, it is certain that when popular Hinduism at Calcutta was crumbling into ruins be- 
fore European science, Missionary teaching pointed to a foundation ujion Avhicli a purer system might be built, 
tliough the superstructure might differ from that which the Missionary had hoped for. From f his time no account 
of the state of education in India would bo at all adequate unless it included the results of Missionary effort.” t 


The Brahmo Samaj move- 
mont. 


£ducat\Qn m Brittuh India prior to 1854. By Arthur Howell, Esq., pp. 


t ib., pp. 10-12. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


VIEWS OF THE MISSIONARIES OPROSED TO RELIGIOUS NEUTRALITY IN EDIK'ATION.— 
THE OBJECTS OF THE MISSIONARY EDLKLVITONAL INSTITUTIONS.— REV A DUFF’S 
STATEMENT BEFORE THE HOUSE OF LORDS, IN ISM, AS TO MISSIONARY ENDEAVOURS 
FOR EDUCATION.— HIS VIEWS AS TO EFFECTS OF PURELY SEI’ULAR EDIULITION.- 
OPTNIONS OF THE (CELEBRATED PHILOSOPHIC THINKER, REV SYDNEY SAIITH, \S TO 
THE EFFORTS OF THE MISSIONARIES IN INDIA. 

^Mlcrc oJin he no ilouht <lia< v. Inlst tin* ( ioM*rnimMi< suiaijniloiisly iuIIum'chI Io jH»lify of n'li^noiis ntHitrulHy 
Hull giou 8 neutrality 111 Edu- in ru:itt(*is ol imblic nisi rucl ion, tlir Ahssioinn lus ruLranliMl sncli mMilTality 
cation dieapproved by Mis- wii li (li,s:i]»|)r()VMl. As a s|M‘cinn‘n of llu'ii- V1(*\VS ii|inn ilic snbjccl, sniin- 
Sionaries. sai^us nmy la* (piottMl from lli(‘ ol)S4‘i-\ n,t ions rcconliMl 1 >n llic well-known Kev 

^It'xiindor Dull, D D-, Lord W'lllnnn Ueiitinck's liesolutiou of (he 7()i Mareh, ISdo, reLraidiii!^- Knph.sli education 
Dr Duff was examined as a, witness li\ a Select (\uiiiiiitte(‘ ol tlie Jloiise of Lords, on Lidian 'rcrrilniM*s, on the drd 
ot .lune Lsr):!, and in answer to tin* (|iicstiori — ‘ ^V^Inlt chant;e in t.iu* *i\-s((*ni of education was f-ffeeleil h\ that ItcNolii- 
tion ' he presented to the ( 'oniniit t ec' some w'ritten remaiks, fiom wlneh t he followitij^ e\ I rael, ma \ he (piot(*d as 
tlirowins? liLTht uiimi the attitude* of (lie Missionaries and otln*!- enl hiisiast le ( du-istians, on tin* suhjeel ol the ahHonee 
ot rcdiyions mstindion Ironi (lie Govei-iiment. edueational institutions - 

Kven sinei* the passing ot Lord W Ihnitinek’s Act, fnui m w iustihitions liave* been oi«:am/(d in lar^^' towns 
Bev. Aloxandor Duff’s opi- aloin^ the ( binoes, aftei (lie model of the ('alentia ColleLTe. and every >ear 
nion adverse to lleligioua ISfeu- fivsli additions willlie made to tlie mimbei- Wlnit, then, will hi* the ulttwafr 
trality in education. (dL'ct ot tlic'sc* yearly aii^nn'iitin^ ediieat lonary torees NVe sa\ nlhnt(i(t\ 

with (•iii|)hiisis. l.iM'iinso we arc no vimi.miii-u'.s , ih. iii.t f.vp.-ct, niiiui-ic'S . vve- do no! iiiitici|.,dc sudd.Mi and 

iiistaiit.mcoiiM'hims'i'K , hut «<■ do not loch lorwiiid wi( h coididioiic < o » ,/mo/ «//,,»,//,■ mi-„/«/,„.. Wc do l•.•f^lll■d 
Lord w Ri-idim’k'M Art us lu.viiio the foiindutioti of ii tiuiii ol raiisos v\h,<Ii mu\ foi u wliilo o|,ciul.r so nisoiisihly 
.is't!, pass iinnotu-fd hy car. loss or' c.isual olisorvci s, hut not Ihr h-ss siiroly as .•oiicoriis Ih- |sr,.a( and iiiomontous 

like llir laws whifh sdiiiilly, hat «ilh rcsi.sth'S.s la.v , i ivi'iilalr tho laoM'iii.'ids of I miivri-sc, 

Iw< rducat.oi.an opr.at.oos, whirl, .i.r ol I hr „al urr and lo, rr of ,no,-al laws, uill lo'orrrd onw.uds Ull they 

(rrm.n-.tr ... rllrrli.i- a an.Vrrsal rhanirr ... U„- imln.i.al m.ud ol lodo. Tl.r sla.rrs ol m.|.,...o, .,.,,1 ,p.,rkrn.nK 
ki.owlrdor have al.rad> hrrn 1 h.-owu ojau., ami « ho shall da.r -o shul. tl.r... Tl.r si, rams ol r.,l.vr..,u« 

info.-m.itn.n liavr hrouu to How ... upon thr d.-y ami pa.rhud land, ami who w.ll vrotiiir lo a, . rsl (hr.r p.'oo.'ss ? 

As well ni.i^ht wr ask with thr [»ort — 

‘ Slisill liiiniiiiK if » pntje rcquircH, 

liei 1 limiilei s, ainl licr tin's ? 

Wiicii lie loopu inouiituiii liciiiltk'H iiorii on In^h, 

Shull ^^ravihilKHi (-(‘iimd, vvhih* you 

‘■But hiohlv as wr app.’ovr of Lo.-d W. Lrnlinr.k’s rnartmrnt, *„ f<u a. //« r/r,n. wr must, r.r wr ronrlml.,, ... 

■ . ■ I our own virns and lo Ihr h.ohr.st ami nohIrst raasr on ra.Ui, take I hr lil.r, l> ol l.-onuly .;xi,i-rSNin(; our 

irrhoimst ronv.rt.o.. thivt ,/ don- nol /a. n.o,.,,h T.-uth is hrtir, than rr,-, drpa.-tmruL ol knowlrd.irr, 

thr hn.nhlrst as well as tl.r most rxallod , l.rurr .t is that «r admn-r Ihr n.o.al iul.rp.d.ly of (hr man wl.o drr,-r,-d 
that in thr Covcnimrnt Inslitut.ons of India, ti-nr l,lrratui-r and t.-ur sr.rm-r should hrm.rlorth hr. suhst ,1 iitrd m ; 
nlarr of false hloralurr, f.dsr sr.rnrr, and false rrhp.on But wh.lr wr ,r|o,rr that true l,tr,a(u,-r and sr.rm-r is | 

to' ho substituted in phu-c of « hat is drn.onst.-ahly false, wo but i..,-u-nt (bat no p.-ov.s.on whalnr,- has brr,. j 

n.a.io for substituting the -.nly t.-ue rrhgiou - Ch.-.st.an.ty-.n place of the false rol.g.on winch ou,- l.lrratu.-r .u.d | 

science will iiicvittibly clemoliKli. ^ . . i t 

“ Wc are awa.-r that plausible views of political exiiedirncy, and certain adin.lled pee.ilmi-itirs ,n our position 
M-la iu India, seem to forbid the ii.tnference of Govoi-nmeiit iii diM-r//iycornniuni- 
gioMrie^artoLliiousH^u- eating a knowlnlBo of Christianity to Rs native suhjerts. Into such views 
SSty in education. we could never enter. Our Ann belief has always been, that ,f the.-e were, the 

«iH, means miffW be devieed that would obviate all reewonotfc objections; but be thie as i( may. we cannot help 
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I'Ogarding the absence of all provision for the inculcation of Christian truth as a grand omission— a capital 
deficiency. If man had been destined merely to ‘ strut his little hour * on the stage of Time, and then drop into a 
state of non-existence, it would be enoagh to provide for the interests of Time ; but the case is widely different, 
when reason and revelation constrain us to view him as destined to be an inhabitant of Eternity — an inheritor of 
never-ending bliss or never-ending woe. Surely, in this view of man’s destiny, it is, in the scale of divine magni- 
tude, but a pitiable and anomalous philanthropy after all, that can expend all its energy in bedecking and garnish- 
ing him to play his pai t widl on the stage of Ihrao, and then cast him adrift, desolate and forlorn, without sheltei' 
and without refuge, on tlie shoreless ocean of Kternity. 

“ But we ai'c peisuarltMl that oven Hme cmi never he righihj provided for by any measure that shuts eternity 
Christianity should not he wholly out of view. So inseparably and michangeahly connected, in the wise 
sacrificod to worldly expo- ordination of Providence, are the best iiitere.sts of Time and the best interests 
dioncy Eternity, tliat one of the surest ways of providing aright for tlio former, is 

to provide thoi-oiighly and well for tlie latter Our mavini, accord i ugly, has been, is now, and ever will be, this ■ — 
MV/cxrrr, ttufl hij u’homsnrV(ii\ Christ lunUy is sacrificed on the altar of woildly cjcpvdiency^ there and then mvst 

1 thr supreme good of man lie hleeding at its hase. 

But because a Chi'istian (Jovcrnmeiit has chosen to neglect its duty towards the religion which it is sacredly 
Neglect of Government to uphold, is <hat any reason why tJie Churches of Bi-iisiin should neg- 

propagate the Gospel should then- duty, too Y Ijct ns !)(» aroused, then, from our lethai’gy, and strive 

encourage the C hrist lan to aeeonijdisli our part If we are leise in time^ w^e may (;onvert the Act of the 

Churches to undertake the Judim, Onvcjpment into an ally and a friend. The extensive erection of a 

task. ill r ■ 

Tnaelnnrvy loi* the destrnetion of aneieni superstition we may regard as open- 
ing up new facilities, in the good ])Tovideuee of (rod, for t Im sjM*(‘ad of the everlasting Ciospel , as s(‘i'ving the part 
of a huruble pioneer in clearing awviy a huge mass of rubbish that would otherwn’se have ietidi'd to nn]>ede the free 
diHsemiiiatioii of Divine dh-iitfi. Wherevei* a (Jovernment Sermnary is founded, which shall have the elTeet of batter- 
ing (lowni idolatry ai|d superstition, there le( us be p]*(']»a.i‘inl to plant a (Christian institution that shall, (hrongh the 
blessing of TTeaven, be the instrument of rearing the beauteous su jierstrnci ure of Clii-istianity on the ruins of boib 

Views such as these weie lield only by tin* M issioiiai'ies and some eiitliiisuistic (Minsiians among tlie bJurojiean 
Proselytizing views limited <>fti<*ois, who thonoht that English (‘dueation niiglil- bt‘ safely and properly 
to lyCission lines and exception- I'enderi'd ilu' vidiicle of Obristjan knowhalge, and a means of propaigatiiig 
ally enthuBiii Stic Europeans C'liris( lanily among the nalivt's of India But sueb views w ei*(‘ umrormly 
repudiated by the (Jo\(M-nment in India .and tlie higher aiitlionti(‘s in England. 

But- whilst t lie t lovcrnment lirmly look \\]> a. position of religious neutrality in English eiliit'a,! lou, the 

1^1 issiomii les, wliose great helj) and eiu'rgeiK* elToj-ts must always he recog- 

Educationiil policy of the , r ^ . n . , ' 

Missionarioa lu/.ed as a prominent faetor in tlie mtc'lh'et mil progress o| India, adopted a 

policy which rail best be dt\scribed in ilie words of the liev Alexander 

Duff, D.D , in Jiis iwideiiee before a Select (kmimittee of the JIoiisi- of Jioids, on .‘h’d June, JSo.'i — 

“ Acting, not oilieially, nor authoritatividy m any way, nor in connexion wntli the Goverunient, but simply 

u[)on our own resyiorisibillty as individuals, we very plainly and simply tell 

Statenmnt of Bov A. Duff what- we mean to teaeli We avow^ to them wdiat our general 

before the House of Lords, on ^ 

3rd June 1853. special olijcets are No ISative need eonie to us but wntli liis eyes open, and 

of his own free accord ; hut everybody who docs come spontaneously, will 

1)0 taught sueii and such subjects, the doetrines of Clii*istiaiiity being an essential part of the insti'iietioii. With 

regaid to the imiiuMliate objects of siieli an institiitioii as tli,i.t wliieb 1 wuis sent out to establish, they may bo 

thus briefly stated One great object was to convey, us hugely as po.ssible, a knowledge of our ordinary improved 
literature and science to those young persons ; but another and a more vital object was, simultaneously with 

that, as already indicated, to convey a thorough knowledge of (Christianity, with its evidences and doctrines. Our 

purpose, t-heiefoi e, was twofold, to eombine as it were together, in close, inse]»arahle and harmonious union 
what has been I'alled a useful secular, with a decidedly religious eilueation. The amj)le teaching of our improved 
f European literature, philosojihy, and science, we knew would shell-er the huge fabric of popular Hindooism, and 
^ crumble it into fragments. But as it is certainly not good simply to destroy, and then leave men idly to gaze 
' over the ruins ; noi- wise to continue building on the walls of a tottei-ing edifice ; it has ever formed the grand 
and distinguishing glory of our institution, through tlie introduction and zealous pursuit of Christian evidence 
and doctrine, to strive to supply the noblest substitute in place of that which has been demolished, in the form 

* Printed Farliamentary Papers (1852-53): Second Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords on Indian Territories, 
pp. 414, 416. App. £. 
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of sound jfoneral knowledge and pure evangelical truth. In this '^vay we anticipated that, under the onlinary 
blessing of Divine Providence on the use of appointed means, many of the young men would become Christijin 
in understanding, and a fair proportion of them Christian in heart. We then reckoned that if, of tnther or lH>tli 
of these classes, one and another were added in continued succession, the colleelive mind wunld a1 length he fi'cndy 
set lose fTOm its ancient fixed and frozen state, and awakened into light, and life, and lilau-ty And as 
life is aclf-pit)pagating, and light communicative in its nature, we entertained the hiinilile hut conlidiMil ho]H' that 
we might ultimately and happily succeed in combining the three inestimable blessings' indn iduul good, tliej 


ever-renovating prinei]ile of SL*lf'])reserv!iti()n, and the power of indetinite extension of these, tun- imincduUe and^ 
ultimate tdijects, no concealment wms ever nuidf ; on the contrary, they were at nil tlnu's, and in (‘^el■y iinaginabU*' 
form, ojiciily avowed and pi'oelaimed. And lest any Native should lie urnloi any deliisnc' iinpressinn (ui llu- 
subject, it was a standing rule in our institutu»n, from its very comuienei*rnent, tlnil im young person should bi‘ 
admitted unless liis fai he>“, if be was ali\ e. or Ins ginirdnin, canu* along itb liiin, and saw what was doing, and, 
therefore, personally could Judge for Inniself \\ hetlii'r he wouhl allow Ins son oi \Mird to remain there or not 

“They all come to us ut first as ITimloos in poini of rcdigious faith, ami as long as tlo'y are attending 

Hindu Students m Mission- “ "f i'lstrnoh.m, n'v lunvly ..i srliolars ; tli<'> 

ary Schools become gradually are h'arniug to kmn\ what the truth i.> , they are maslei nig the subjei't oi 

Christian 1 zed. (’hristianity ns far as the liiiman intidleel, a[)a.rt ffom influenee. (an 

muster it, inmdi in , ne same way as tl)e\ inuv come there to inaslcu- t he t I'lie s\ stem ot nei.grapli \ , or t he i rm* 
vstein of nstroirmiv, or an\ other trm' system whatever th(‘y begin wit li I he tirst eleimods oi- pi irieiples, ami 
they are initiated into the rest, step by ste]», so that at last Hmt jieruse (‘\ ery j»arl of t lie nii)le, and me s\st(‘ 
Tiiati('ally insli iieted in tli(' eMdeiiees, d(H‘ti Hies, and prece]»ts of ( 'hrist i:mi1 ^ . ('hrisiian books of e\(M\ deseiip- 
tion are I'ead by tlnun, and tbey are e\aninied ujion tliest*, .iml if. in the end, an\ ol ilimn slioiild have Ihmi- 
minds irnpiessed witli tbe truth of those ihmgs, and thmi he.ii Is changed mid I iinied In (bal, t lien t hi‘y opimlx 
embrace (diristiaiiily, MS S(‘\eral Inn e already done Mmiyollnus do become mtelle(‘tiiall\ (’hnshans, mid are^ 
brought tliiM-efoi-e info a, eondiiion v(mt iiuieli the same as that of tin; great bnik of inlellineiil pioles.sinL: (’bi'islinns 
in this eoiintiw , w lio aie ( dirist iaiis in bead or intellect, but not in hi'art , — in I be ease ol a 11 siieli i here is intellee-j 
tual C(mvietion. but not heart eoinersion tlie foi mer may eonie from man, tin* latter onl\ (loni (bul ’ ^ 

The views of the Ifev. Alexander Duff, D I) , as to tin* piditieal results of a jmi-ely si*enlar l^ngllsll education, 
Missionary views as to may also be (Inotc d here w ith advantage, as tin*}' urelvpieal, as irpresent ing 

th.0 effoctH of purely secular rue ojnnums of tin* M issionurii^s and otlno’s sci'king the pro| igal.ion of ('lii’is- 
English Education. tianit} in Indi.i. In repl\ to the (piestion, wbal he (‘ontmiiplated would 1)(‘ the 

iiltimate result to the British Gov einmeiit, if it succeeded in elTecting a givat imi>roveim nt in the education of the 


Hindus, he smd — 

“JVjy own impiession is, that if we go (»n giving them a thorough Kmglisli seenlar- ediieation, without 
any niolld^ing and eonntei act ing iidlnenees of siillieienl ymteney — disturbing tliern out ..I all tlieir old ways 
and habits of thinking nml feeling, and creating the \ery matenuls out of Inch sjning restlessness and 
discontent, envy and lea, lousy, sidfisli mid exorbitant ambition brr yiower and jdaei\ irre>peetive of the needful 
moral and mental (imildieM, lions- there ^Mll not, theie eminot be, geneially H])eaking, lliut sentiment, of d(‘voti‘d- 
ness or lo;\ally to the Bnlisli (lovernnieiit , which, for their own sakes ,uid for- tin' saki* of I heir count ry, we 
should desire theiri to yiossess And the ultimate result of smdi unfi iendly or (lish»Mil sentiments becoming 
widespread in the case of men fif ipiickened intelligence', and Iniving iiiiliniited coTumand of a Free Press, 
with the Fnglish as a. cuinmon medium of eommuiiieution, it is not certainly diflienlt to loresee 1 have a 
distinct im]ircssiori, on the other hand, and 1 sjK'uk in this respect fnmi exyiei n'lice, that .ni_v edneatnm, bowevei- 
highl> advamnul, w Ineli may be, given to the natives of India, if ucee'iipained by thosi* molhfuiig mid 
(XUiTiteractmg ndluencc's whieli arc connected wdtli the sober yet zealous inculcation of tlicGhri.sliaiifaitb.sofar 
frmn producing any feeling of hostility or disloyalty towards tbe British ( Ion ernment, will pioilmv an e licet . 
entiivlv the other wa> 1 should say, without any hesitation, that, at tins inMnamt, there ar(' not in all India more 
devoted and loyal siih.iects of the British Crowni than those Naliva.^ who have'' open In einbraeedCdin.stimiity; 
and, next to these, with t' e feeling of loyalty in varying degrees of strength, those Natives who Ini \ e ac-ipiired 
tins higher Fiiiglish ediiention, in immediate and inseparable eoiiiiexum with Christian knowledge and ( liristian 
influence. On this vitally important subject, alike as regards the honour and welfaie of India mid of Britain, 

I could well expatiate, eipnilly in the way of argument and fact, and shall be read} m any 1 1 me to do so, if 
i-equired. Meanwhile, I have in answer to the question, briefly’ given expression to the conviction which has been 
* Printed Purliamontary Papers ( 1852-63) ; Second Report of the Select Committee of the IIouhc of bordf ou Indian Torritories, 
pp. 57, 
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growing in my own mind ever since I began to get practically acquainted with the real state and tendencies of things 
in India, 2!-} years ago. In tlie face of all plausible theories and apparent analogies, whetlier deduced from the con- 
duct and policy of ancient Rome oi’ any other State — plainly involving conditions and rtdations wholly incompatible 
witli any that can exist between ours, as a Christian Govern riient, and its non-Christian subjects in India — I have 
'never ceased to pronounce the system of giving a high English education, without religion, as a blind, short-sighted, 
1 suicidal policy. On the other hand, for weighty reasons, 1 have never ceased to declare thnt, if our object be, 
not merely for our own aggrnndisenient, but very specially for the welfare of the Natives, to retain our dominion 
in India, no wiser or more cfTccl I vc plan can be conceived than tlmt of bestowing this Higher English education 
in close and inseparable alliarKie with the ill li mining, quickening, beautifying influences of the CUiristiaii faith ; indeed, 
I have never seriiph^d t(i avow and proclaim my sincere conviction, that the extension of such higher education, so 
combined, w(uild only be the means of consolidating and pei jietiniting the British Einpii-e in India for yeai'S, or 
even ages to come — vastly, yea, almost immeasuraldy, to the real and enduring henelit of both ” * 

Whilst su(;h were the views entertained by the Missionaries as to the policy of English education, it may be 
Opinions of the oolobrated inteiesting to coiisidin* wliat o])ijiions wei e entertained by indiqiendeiit philo- 
philosophic thinker, Rev. Syd- so]diic thinkers upon the subject As a specimen of their views, the following 
ney^mith, as to the efforts of passages from the writings of the celidn ated licv. Sydney Smith may be 

(pioted. Referring to the Missionaries, and Hieir elliirls in India, his writings 


the Missionorics in India- 


contain the following passages — 

“ 'the plan, it, seems, is this. We are to etliieate India in Christianity, as a jiareiit does Jiis child ; and, 
when it is perfi'ct in its catecliism, then to ])ack up, quit it eiiiirel}’, ami Ic-avi* it to if,s own mamigeiaent This 
is the evangelieal jirojcet, ftir se]mi utiiig a colony fi'om t he pni’mit eourif rv ^l^hey sec nothing of tJu* bloodslicd, 
and rmiKsacres, and tl('\ Jisiiitions, nor of the speeches in I’m Innnent, squandered millions, fruitless expeditions, jobs, 
anil jimisions, with which the loss of our Indian possessions would iK'ct'ssm ily be accompanied ; iioi' will they 
sc‘e that Ihese consequences could arise from the mid not from the eoinpletion, of their scheme of con- 

vcisioTi. We should he swept from the peiliusula h^- Pagan zealots , and should lose, among other things, all 
chance of ever really converting them 

“ It muy lie our duty to make the Hindoos Christians — thnt is another argument ; but, that we shall by 
so doing strengthen our empire, we uttindy deny. What sigiiifaos identity of religion to a question of tliis kind h 
Diversity of hoilily colour and of language would soon overpower this cotisidei’ation. ]\lake thi' J I iiidoos entor- 
])rising, active, and reasonable as yourselves — dostioy the otei’iial track in which they have moved foj- ages — 
and, in a moment, they would sweep you oJT the face of the eailh. 

“When the tmiaeity of the Hindoos on the subject of their religion is’ adduced as a ri'ason against the 
success of the Missions, tJie frunids of this undertaking are always tond of reminding ns how [lalieutly the 
Hindoos submitted to the religious jicrscciitioii and butchery of Tippo TJie iiifeience from such citations is 
truly alarming. It is the imperious duty of (loveriiinent to wateli some of these men most narrowly. There 
is nothing of which they are not capable. And what, after all, did I’ippo effect in the way of eon version ? How 
many Mahomedans did he make ? There was ail the carnage of Medea’s Kettle, and none of the transformation. 

“ Upon the whole, it appears to us hardly possible to juisli the business of proselytism in India to any length, 
without incurring the utmost i-isk of losing our empire. Tlii' danger is more tremendous, heeause it may be so 
sudden ; religious fears are a very jirobabh* cause of di.safFection in the ti-oojis , if the troops aie gxmerally 
^ disaffected, our Indian Empire may lie lost to us as suddenly lus a frigate or a, fort 

“No mail (not an Anabaptist) will, wc presume, contend that it is our duty to preach the Natives into an 
insurrection, or to lay before them, so fully and emphatically, the scheme of the Gospel, as to make them rise 
up m the dead of the night and shoot their instructors through the head. Even for Missionary purposes, 
therefore, the utmost discretion is necessary; and if we wish to teach the Natives a better religion, we must 
take care to do it in a manner which will not inspire them with a passion for political cliange, or we shall inevitably 
lose our disciples altogether To us it appears quite clear, that neither Hindoos nor Mahomedans aie at all 
inditferent to the ai.taeks made upon theii* religion ; the arrogance and irritability of the Mahometan nre universally 
acknowledged ; nor do the Brahmans show the smallest disposition to behold the encroachments upon their religion 
with passiveness and unconcern. 

“ How is it in Jiuman nature that a Brahman should be indifferent to encroachments upon liis religion b 
His reputation, his dignity, and in great measure his wealth, depend upon the preservation of the present 
superstitions ; and why is it to bo supposed that motives which are so powerful with all other human beings, are 


* Printed Parliamentary Papers (1862-68) : Second Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords on Indian Territories,, 
pp. 68, 89. 
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inoperative with him alone ? * If the Brahmans, however, are disposed to excite a rebellion in support of their own 
induencM), no man, who knows anything of India, can doubt that they have it in their power to effect it. 

“ Our object, therefore, is not only not to do anything violent and unjust upon subjocts of religion, but not to 
give any strong colour to jealous and disaffected Natives for inisrepresciitiiig your intentions. 

“ All those observations have tenfold force, when appli(‘d to an einj.ire which rests so oniirtdy upon opinion. 
If physical force could be I’allcd in to stop the progress of ermr, wv could afford io be inisrt‘prcsent(‘d for a season ; 
but 80,000 white men living in the mist of 7(1 millioiis of sable subjects, must be always in the right, or, at least, 
never represented as grossl} in the wrong Attention to the prejndiees of the suhject is wise in all (Jovernmenls, 
but quite iudisponsable in a (TOviM-nment constituted as our Empire is India is const ituied , where an uiiiiiterrupted 
series of dexterous eoiuluct is not only necessur\ io our prospeiity, but to our existence 

“You have IlO.OOl) Europeans in India, ami (50 millioiis of other subjects. If pi'oscly t ism ere to go on as ra])idly 
as the most visionary A nabiiptists could (li*eam or di‘sire, in what msnmi'r ar(‘ these people to be tnugbt the 
genuine tiutlis and [iractices ol (''linstiuuit \ V Wdien* arc tlic clci-g\ to come from ? Wlio is to dcfi'av the ex- 
penses of the csluhlisliment/ V— nml who ran Inrcsiu^ tin* immense .ind jicriloiis diHieultii's of bending (In' laws, 
manners, uiid institutions of a eoiinl, ry, to tlic dictjitis of a mwv reliLTion V If it w'cre easy to persuadi‘ the Hindoos 
that their own religion \v<is lolly, it w'oiild I)i‘ inlinitel> dilVnuIt etlVid uiilly to teaidi iliein any otlier 'I’hey would 
Mimlile then* own idols into th(‘ river, and \ou would build tinun no ehui rlu's vni would ih‘strn\ all their present 
motives tor doing rigl' and avoiding w'rong, w ithout being able ti» li\ iijmhi iheii’ minds tin- moir snblimi' motivi'S 
I , wdiicli you jnoteos to be actuated 

“ If there wane a fair prospect ot carrying the (Jos])el into regions wliere it was iadorc unknown, --if sueli a 

project did not expose tin* best ]ioss(‘ssions of t h(‘ eoiintry to ('xliniie daiigei, and d it v\as in the hands of men 

N\ hn were discreet as widl 4IS ih'voiil, we should eniisider it to he a sidienu' of true pudy, biuii'v ohuice, and W'isiloiii 

but tlie baseness and lllallgnlt^ of fan.itieism slmll iie\ er pi e\ eiit iis from at lacking its an oganee, its ignoranee, 

and its activity Tor xvhat- \ ice ran la* more ti*enieiidons than that uliieh, wliih- it wears the oiilwaid ajijieaninee 

of religion, ih'Siroys ilie lianjniii'ss of man, and d ishoiionrs tin* name ol (lod 

It will be obseiwed, tJiai tin oiighoiil (Ik disiiissimi of the (jiieslion. whether hnglisli edueat ion should be 

_ 4. -Cl 1 u Mni‘(‘|\ s(‘( iil.ir, ami w bat elleM itwaslikel\ to iia\(‘ iqioii the rel uiioiis eon- 

DiBCUSHions as to English * • 

Educiitioii tuko iiO spocial no- ^ ^he NmIincsoI India, ^)ews have becui « xpri-ssed only in i‘i‘ga,id to 

tico of Mahomodans, as they tin* Hindus, ami no s[K‘eia.l relVrenei* has bein made to tlu* Alahoinedans or 
refrained from such education. ndigun,, mtlier Io the witnesses eMimmed h^ the SeL (\mimi(tees of 

the Houses o! J ’ai I i.iuient, oi- hy those who w rote upon the sul)|ict d'hi‘ reason foi Hus eii eunislanee is not lar 

to seek 'riie opjiosilion ol the Maliomedans to English edneat ion, loiimhal as it w as upon a misap|u'i hensioii ol 

the motl^•^^ of the educational ])o1k 3 ol Hie ( io\ eriiment, as laid down in bord William lieiilinek s Kesolulioii of 
the Till of March, lS;;b, was evineedby them so lar back as that ) ear, and eontliiiied almost iinahati d, wit h the 

himeiitabb' result that extremely few Mahomedaii ^oiitliK [mrsued Hie study of Jbiglish, and eonsequeutly no 
special attention ajip.'aiS to liave been gnen to tlieir special, social ami political eomlilmn. Then backward 
eoiiditjon seems, indeed, to blue remained almost unnoticed, till very recent yeiij-s, as will be shown in another 
j>art ot this work. 


» Thi If It uwt Wif^doin oj thr R> v Sydney Smith Longmans, (iroen and Co., London (1880), pp. 08-71 
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PROGRESS OP ENGfJSH EDUCATION UNDER THE POLICY OP LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK’S 
EDUCATIONAL RESOLUTION OP 7th MARCH, 1835.— LORD AUCKLAND’S EDUCATIONAL 
MINUTE OP 183£).— LORD HARDINCxE’S EDUCATIONAL RESOLUTION OP 1844.— POLICY OP 
MAKING ENGLISH THE LANGUAGE OP OFFICIAL BUSINESS.— PROGRESS OP ENGLISH 
EDUCATION IN BKNOAI..— VIEWS OF SIR FREDERICK HALLIDAY. 

It is now nticesRary to pursue the History of the prof^ress of Enfjlish eduoation under the polioy inaiignratod 
Lord Auckland’s Educa- William Bonlinck’s Edueational Resolution of 7tli March, 1835. 

tionol Minute of 24th Novem- passing of that Resolution, the supjioj-ters of Oriental Educatiou 

ber, 1830, slightly modifying wore naturally dissatisfied at the jirospeet of the ultimate abolition of their 

the policy of exclusive Eoglish favourite Colleges, and th(‘y tried, again and again, to got that Resolution 

Education. i i i a a 

abrogated. A new controversy, in eonsec|ueiiee, arose, ri'vi ving something of the 

old acrimony, so that at last Lord Auckland, then (Jovernor-General, came forward apparently as a mediator in the 
matter, and recorded a Minute, dated November 24th, 1K19, which was d(‘signed to cftcct something like a compro- 
mise between the ]iai ties One ohject of his Minute was to uphold to the utmost all that Lord William Rentinck 
had done- with the view of promoting Eiiglisli literature and seimiee tlirough flu* medium of <hc English language ; 
but, on the otlii'r hand, his pui jiose was to abrogate so much of Lord \Villiam Reutiiick’s Resolutioti as went to the 
ultimate abolition of the Sanskrit and Mahomedan Colleges.* J’rofessor H H. Wilson, in liis History of India 
(Vol Ifl , pp 307r-8), referring to the Minute, says that, “it gave the most liberal encouragement to the extension 
of English study, rescued the Native Colleges from the misappropriation of the funds specially assigned to 
them ; and by a lilicra I distribution of Sebolarships to all the seminaries alike, remedied, in some degree, the 
discontinuance of the Subsistence Allowances, on which most of the students, like (he poor scholars of the middle 
ages in Europe, had been acAuistomed, under all previous rule, Jlindno, Maliornedan, or Clu-istian, to dcfiend ” 

Lord Auckland’s Edueational Minute of the 24tJi November, 1839, eaunoi be regarded as any dt‘]>urtiire from 


Lord Hardinge’s Educa- 
tioDal Resolution of 10th Octo- 


the priucijde of promoting English education, and th(‘ polji-y upon which Lord 
William Reutiiick s Educational Resolution of the 7t.h March, 1835, was based. 


ber, ]H44, ID favour of the em- English education continued to be the order ot tlie da v, but “ there was a 

ploymout of successful Native considerable prejudice in the minds of some members of the Civil 8ei vice and 
Students* ii r /"i a h 

of the odieers ol Uoverriiiieiit generally, against the employment in the Public 

Service of those who had received this English education. 'I’he jdausilde excuse which they gave for- tliiit objection 
was, that men who were crammed, as they said, witli matlieiiuities, and were able to repeat Shakespeare, and to 
quote Jolnisoii and Addison, were unfitted for the duties of the Public Service, wh leli i equired a great deal of 
official knowledge and experience ; hut in proportion as the men who had ailopted Hiose prejudices Icfl the Service, 
the fei'ling gradually died out, and in the course of time a eoiiviclion aros(‘ lu the miiuls ol tin* most influential 
members ot the Service, that those seminaries ought to be made the nursery of the Public Si'rvice, and that the 
Government, which was at so laige an exjiense for the purposes of Kducation, ought to obtain some benefit fi‘om it, 
by being enabled to plaee the most advanced students in situations of public trust It was this growing fooling 
which gave rise to the celebrated Notification of Lord JJardinge, at the close of J84i?.”t 33iat Notification, known 
as “ Lord Jlardingc’s Educational Resolution,” of the 10th Oetober, 1844, aimed at giving iiidii-ect eneouragement 
to English ediicaiioii, by holding out prosjieets of Government employment to suecessful and meritorious students. 
The Principal part of the Resolution runs as follows — 

“ The Governor- General having taken into his oonsiderntiun the existing state of education in Bengal, and 
being of opinion that it i.s highly desirable to afford it every reasonable encouragement, by holding out to those 
who have taken advantage of the opportunity of instruction afforded to them, a fair prospect of employment in 
the Public >Sorvice, and thereby not only to reward individual merit, but to enable the State to jirolit as largely, 

* Dr. Alexander Duff'B evidenoo— Printed Parliamentary Papers : Second Keport of the Select Comxnitteo of the llonso of Lords 
(18G2-5:t) on Indian Territories, p. 64. 

t Mr. J. 0. Marahman’s ovidenoe^ Printed Parliamentary Papers : Siath Report of the Select Committee of the Hohse of Com- 
mons (1853) on Indian Territories, p. 81. 
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Bnd B8 early' as possible, by the result of the measures adopted of late years for the instruction of the people, as 
well by the Government as by private individuals and Societies, has resolved that, in every poRsiblo case, a prefer- 
ence shall be given, in the selection of candidates for public employment, to those who have boon educated in the 
institutions thus established, and especially to those who have distinguished themselves therein by a more than 
ordinary degree of merit and attainment.”* 

This Resolution, no doubt, gave considerable stimulus to Englisli education, though some complaints weiv 
Policy of making English against its operation, and it- had only a gradual imd partial effect, 

the language of official busi- Tho Resolution, however, is signiticant, as marking an important step of the 
ness, was indicated SO early as policy of employing in the (lovci'nmeul serviiie, persons n lio had satisfied 

the tests of the Govcrinncut English educatiomil institutions — a policy which 
had lain dormant for many years. “ A very general opinion hud prevailed for some M*ars past, that Persian ought 
to be discarded : but there was not the same concuri'eiice of sentinumt as to A\liat langiiiigo ought to be siib''’tituted 
for it. Orie party advocated the use of Englisli, on the gi*ound, that it was of more imporinmt' that the judges, 
who had to decide a case, sliould tlioronglily understand it, than the ])ersoiiK themselves who ni'i-r interested in it ■ 
that if the European otheers used tlieir oAvn language in oflieial proceedings, fluy would be mneb rnoie imlependont 
of the pernicious influence of tlieir adminisli ative oflieeis; and thal Ihe general eiicouraiieim'iit winch W’ould 
be given to tlie study of English, liy its ailojihon as the official liingiuige, A\oiild give a ])owerfnl imjmlse to the 
progress of native l niighteiimeTit. Some years ago tins opinion was tlie ])it'vailing one annmg those who were 
'’avourable to the jilau of giving the Natives a liberal Enropean education, and it- was even adopti*d by the Retigal 

Oovernmeiit.”t 'i’biH appears from a letter from the Seereiary to tbe Heugal (loveinment (in tlie Persian Depart- 
ment) to tbe Committee of Public Tnsti’iiet ion, dated the 2 ()tli Jiims from wlneb the fnllnwing extract rimy 

be quoted, as tln-ownig liglit upon the policy of introducing the English hnigiiage as the language of business 
in publu* otlices, even at that early ])t'riod 'riie letter ran as follows 

‘‘ One of tlie most important (]iiestions eoiiiiect(*d wnth the prcNcnt discussion is, that- of tho n.ilnre and degi-ee 

of cncoin-ugement to tlu' study of llic English language, whicli it is necessary 
and desiralilc for tin* (lovernmeiit to hold out, iiKhqx'iidiMil ly of jiroviding 
boi\s, teachers, and tlu' ordinaiy means of lint-ion. Your (hMnmili(‘e has 
ol)herv(*d, that, unless Englisli be iniidi* the hingiiage ol husiness, political 
negotiation, and jurisprudence, it ivill not lie iini vcrsallv oi* evtcusividy 

studied by oiu na.ti\c subjects - Air Alackenzie, in the Note iuiii(‘xed to yoiir Kepoil, dated Ihe did instant, urges 
strongly tlie CNpediency ot a declaration by (.io\ ernrneiit , that tin* English will he eventually used as t he language of 
business, otherwise, w itli tlie majoi'ity ol our scholars, he thinks, that all we ‘ do to Mhoiinigc* the acquisition 

must 1 )(‘ nugator\ and recommends that it be immediately not died, that, alter t he expirat ion oi three yeiu-s, 
a decided jui'fi'i'C'iiee will he given to caudidates for office, who may add a knowledge of bhiL’Iish lo In r ({imliliea- 
tions. 'J'he Delhi (hunmittee have also advocated, wotli great loi’ee and earnestness, the ex (M‘d leney of rendering 
the English tbe laiiguagc' of our public tribunals and (uirrespondeiiee, and the necessity oi making known that 
such IS our eventual jmvjiose, it w'e wish the study be sneeesKfnll y and evlerisivelj firoseeul-ed. 

“ Jniju'c'ssed w it h a. ilee]) convict ion ol tlie imjiortanei* of the subject, and eoi’dially disposi'il to promote the 
great objeid ol imjiroving I ndia, hy sjireading abroad t lie lights of Eui-ojieau knowledge, imu als, and civilisation,- - 
his Lordship 111 Council, has no hesitation in stating lo jour Committee, and in aut hoi i-^ing \oii lo announce to 
all concerned in the sujienntimdencc of youi‘ Natl ve Scmmarics, that it is the* w isli, and admitted jiolicy of tlm 
Pritisli Government to I'cndei- its own language gradually and evimtiiaiJy thi‘ hinguMgc f )1 jmldic busiMess, 
throiigbout the country , and (hat it Avill omit no opjiortunity ot giving every reasonahh* and jirai fieahle degi(‘e of 
encouragement to the execution of this jiroject. At tlic same time, Ins Loidilnp in Coiineil. is not ju ejmred f o 
<'OTne forward with any distinct and specific pledge as to the period ami maioier of elleeting so gi-eat a change in 
tbe system of our internal eioiioinj , nor is such a pledge eonsideiod to be at all indispensable to the giadual uiul 
cautious fulfilment of our view^s it is conceived that, assuming the exisli nee of that disjiosiiion to ne(|uire a 
knowledge of English, w’hiidi 1.. deehired in the coiTcspondence now beioi ‘ Goveinment, ami foiins the ground- 
work of our present proec ' dings, a general a.ssuranee to the above eJiect, eombined with the arrangements in tiain 
for providing the means of instruction, av ill ensui-e our obtaining, at no distant ]ieriod. a certain, though limited, 

number of respectable native English scholars ; and more effectual and decisive measures maj be adopted lu reufU*r, 
when a body of comjietent teachers shall have been provided in the Upper Provinces, and the superiority of an 
English education is more generally recognised and appreciated. 

* Mr. J. C, Mafshman’i ©vidonoo”” Printed Parllameutary Papers : Sixth Report of tho Select CoDimitU^e of tho Ilooie of Com- 
rnons (1868) on Indian Territories, p. 416, App. P. t Trevif^^an— On tht ZtiHcation of the Peojile of India, p, 145. 
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tiB the language of official busi- 
ness announced so early ns 
lft‘2P, and followed in Lord 
Hsirdinge'B Resolution of 10th 
October, 1844. 


“ As intimated, however, by the Delhi Committee, the use of the English in onr public correspondence with 
Natives of distinction, more especially in that which is of a complementary nature, would in itself be an important 
demonstration in favour of the new course of study, as serving to indicate pretty clearly the futui'e intentions of 
Grovemmont ; and there appears to be no objection to the immediate application of this incentive to a certain 
extent, and under the recpiisitc limitations. The expediency, indeed, of revising the Governor- General’s corres- 
pondence with the liigher classes of Natives on the above princijiles, has before, more than once, undergone 
discussion and considcratKui ; and the Governor- General in Counijil, deems the present a suitable occasion for 
resolving to address the Native Chiefs and nobility of India in the English language, (especially those residing 
ill our own Provinces,) Avlienever there is reasfui to believe, either tJiat they have themselves acquired a knowledge 
of it, or have about them persons possessing that knowledge, and, generally, in all instances where the adojition of 
th(^ new iiK'diiiiu of correspoiidenee would be acce])ta.ble and agreeable.”* 

The ])o]icy of ultimately adopting English as tiie language of ollieial business, though announced so far back 

Policy of adopting EngliBll from t.ho i.rec-cdii.fr extract, eeiil.l not bo put into 

oficration for many years to conic, and, indeed, when that policy was more 

priietieallN rc'coginzed by Ijord llardinge’s Educational Rc'solution of the lOtli 
Oftoher, 1811, miieli ditlieiilty arose in putting it into operation. Upon the 
Resolution being eoiumuiiieated to the Coniniittee of Public Insti-uetion, that 
])od^ framed eeitain rules for bolding examinations for* those who wcie to 
receive ei'idibcMtes of qiialili cation foi Govi'ninient service* Tin* seiieine of examination thus established gave 

promitieiiee to lliose subjects ol shidy wliieli were reeogiiizt‘d in the GovernnK'nt Colleges, to the exclusion of 

Hubjeidsof a, religious cliaravte'r, wliieli formed the distinc’iiisliing feature of iLe I'ducatiorial institutions established 
iiy ilie ^Missionai ies. lleferriug to this matti*r, Mr .1 C Marshman, in liis evidence before a Select Committee of 
the House of (^niniioiis, on the 21st July. 18.V1, said — 

“ A feeling of the greatest possible dissatisfaction was tlius created among the Missionaries, as may well be 

DiBsatiBfrtCtion caused by “•“‘I if of rcu.oust, ranee with the Ceuiieil of 

the procoodinga of the Educa- Cdaeation ; and tins led to a long discussion. wlii(*h was carj-i(*d on with 

tion Committoo under that feelings not of nintiial concession, and only ended in exasjiorating both 
Resolution. partn-s. The ediieation given in the Missionary Schools is not. altogether, 

but very considerably, of a religions eliaiaet(‘r ; eonseipiently the books winch aie usihL difTer gieatiy h*oin those 
wliieb arc emphwed in the (lovei'inriont Institutions, and the discussion wdn(*li a-iose liad relVreiiee to iJit* liooks 
wdnch should be* made the subject of exaiiiiiiation. The Missjonan(‘s had manifested an ohjeelion to the study 
ol Shak('sj»eare and of tin* Miii’lish dramatists On the other hand, the (\iniinitiee of Public Instrm'tioii had 
an eipially strong ohjeciion to examine the students of the Missionary Institutions in Ihih'y’s Kvnlenees of Chris- 
tianity, and oMmm* hooks ol till* same eharaetei*. 1’he coiiserpience has been very deplorable, because it lias sow’ii 
discord among tliosi* Avlio have the same object in view% namely, the enlightenment of the Natives. Jt has also 
produced a very unfavoiiralile effect on tlie minds of the students of the Missionaiy College's ; whether riglit or 
wrong, tiny have been led to suppose that tlii'ro w^ere two castes in education, tin* Rrahmin and tin* Soodra (-.aste, 
and i hat those wdio were tniineel up 111 the regular Orthodox Colleges of the Government whereof the Rrahmin 
caste, and those wlio had been educated in the Missionary lust itutious belonged to a lowTr and an inferior class. 
Now*, as the object of tliis examination was not to test the acquirements of the students in any particular book, 
but rather to ascei'tain their pi ogress iii general literature, it is very possible that a spirit of eoiieiliation might 
have removed every difference; hut tliere was no spirit of eoiieiliation, 1 am sorry to say, manifested on either 
part ; and the eoiiser|uence has been, that both parties an* now exasperated against each other, and 1 do not see any 
prospect w'liatever of having this diseord healed under existing circumstances.” f 

Ijord Hardinge’s Resolution of 1844, though intended to encourage English education by offering prospects of 
Progress made by English Govemment patronage to those who hnd successfully learnt the English 
Education, espooiolly in Ben- language, could not ho put into operation as much as might be expected, partly 

on account of political and administrative reasons upon which it is unneces- 
sary to dwell here. It is more to the purpose to describe how far English education had made progress at that 
period and for some years afterwards. Speaking of the state of English education, Mr. J. C. Marshman gave the 
following description in his deposition before a Select Committee of the House of Commons, on the 18th July, 1853. 


• Trevelyan — On the Edvration of the People of India^ pp 145-147, note. 

t Evidence of Mr. J. C. Marshman — Printed Parliamentary Papers; Bhth Beport of the Sslect Committee of the House of Com* 
mons (1858) on Indian Territories, pp. 81, 82. 
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“ Within the Bengal Prosidenoy, we have thi'ee descriptions of English schools and seminaries. The first 
consists of those which ai*c paid by the State, and are under the immediate direction of the Government. In 
Bengal and Behar there are 31 such sobools and colleges, embracing 4,241 sclmlars. The various Missionary 
Societies in the same piovniccs, have also establi.shed various schools and colleges, for the educatimi of the Natives 
in the English language and in European Kcienee, and 1 tind, aecoi ding to t he hdest return, i hut tlu* number of 
schools and colleges connected with them amounted to 22, and that the numln'r (*l’ stmlents avus about (>,000. As 
the study of English is exceedingly popular among the Natives of Bengal, and they are anxious in give their 
ehildreii as large a knowledge of it as jiossihle, many of those Natives who have received an Eiiglisli ediieation, 
either in the Missioruiry or in the Ciovernment .^(*hools, have establislc'd proprietary schools for IJiiglish tuition, 
where all those who me able to pay citliei* a smaller or a larger sum receive iiisti-uctiou 1 have iicAcr been able f.o 
obtain any return, either of the number of Kchools or of the number of scliolars lu those ]U'()pnela' \ iiisfitiitions ; 
buL J slioiild think that, in and about (bihuitta, thi‘ uuniher ot scholars dot's not fall iniudi short of 1,50'^ The 
mniibei-, Iiowca'i't, may he considerably grt'ufer I tind, according to the last Hcjiort, in the Agra Ibcsideiicy, that 
the number of Government Scliools and Gtillegcs amounts tti eight, and the niiinluir of sciitilais in tliciii t.o 1,548. 
Ill the same Prc'Mdoncy, the Missioiiai ics hine 22 English schools, in which 1 "of students arc rcccniiig education ; 
Imt as English is not so ])o])ulai’ in tlic North- Wcstciai Provinces as it' is in lit'iigal, 1 am not awajc that, tlicre arc 
iiiv proprietary schools in any of the great cities in those Provinces The c'tlucalioii has been earned to a very 
high ]nteb in the G(>M'rmnt‘iit I iistitutioiis 'J’lie stinlents reeeive the saiiu' kind of inst niel ion v>hu)i is eonipnsed 
I the (‘.oinpass ol a liberal I'daealion in tins eonntry, ami go through the wliol(* eirele ol Jitei at iiri', ol ]diiloKO])hy , 
and of science. Maii\ oJ the Missionary Stdiools also em hi aee t he sanu' large range of instriiel ion, and t be i*ilu(‘atuui 
given 111 them is eijuully eompri'lu'iisi v< . In soim' of tlio iiifei loi Missionary Sebools, and mori- partu-iihii l> in the 
IoW('r elass of jirojirietaiy schools, where tliey have not tin* same eommand of resourei*s Itw obtaining superior 
tutors, th(‘ edu(‘a-l ion is of rather an inferioi eJiaraet(*r, and more eh'int'nlai’y I lain in tin' Inglier iiisl it ii I ions 'Plie 
Natives exhibit gri’at sharpness and gi’eat piei'oeily ol iidellei'l They liavi* also vim’v great ptovers ol application 
In many ot those institutions, tin' Nouths, Avho have reaehetl llie Ju'ud ol lliem, have obtained an amoiiiit of know- 
ledge, whieli would not do discredit to some ot tlie bc'st nisi itutioiis in tins eounli ^.”^ 

Similar progi OSS, upon a more oi b'ss exlemh'd si'ale, xvas made by Pnghsli t‘d ii(*al ion m the PresidcncieH of 


General statistics as to Eng< 
lisb Eduoation in 1862. 


Madras and liombay, and llu* lollowing Abstia.et Stafi'inent-t resjieetnig odiic'ii- 
tion under each Piesuh'iiey in Bj-jIisIi Imlia, dated East, India, House, 4th 
May, 1852, presented to the Mouse of Lords, tliiows liglit upon the general 


educn.tlonal si at isiies of l lnit jioriod — 
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Bengal, L. P 

^ English, and mixed ... 

37 

) 

:i,87.iio 

C 283 

r,,4(:r> 

201 

49,.524 

(Veinaeular 

104 

) 


( 104 

4,085 



Ditto, N.-W. P. 

^ English, and mixed ... 

7 

) 

( 

1,. 33, 521 

^ 112 
( 48 

1,582 

232 

22,932 

1 Veniaeiilar 
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) 




... 

Madinas 

^ English, and mixed . . 

1 

1 

43,558 

C'auiiot b, 

180 




(^Vernacular 


) 


? given. 


1 

Bombay 

^ English, and mixed ... 
^Veniacular 

J4 

233 

1 

1,50.408 

( 233 

2, 000 

11,304 

j 84 

1 5.880 


Total 



Rs. 7,14, r, 97 

855 



78,336 





or i;Gi>,993 


25,372 j 

«07 1 



• Evidence of Mr J C, Marahmaii ’ Printed Parliamentary Papers; Sixth Ueport of the Select Conmiittee of the House of 

Oommons (1853) on Indian Territories, pp. 26 , 26. « . • noro „ 09 

^ Jistfinw and PapBi't presented to the House of Lords, relative to the Siffairs of the East India Company ( lou2*ii9j, p. 37. 
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UNQIilBH BDUCATION IN INDIA. 


As a general view of the condition and progress of English education during the period to which this 
Sir Frederiok Halliday’s ge- t^hupter relates, the following statement of Sir Frederick Halliday before a 
neral view as to the condition Select Committee of the House of Commons, on the 25tli July, 18*53, may 
. of English Education in 1863. quoted : 

“ I think the progress of e<lucation since 1833 has been satisfactory ; it has been continuous, and, on the 

whole, in the right direc-lion ; tho I'csults, as far as we ran judge of tluiin by observing the conduct and character- 

of those who have been educated at the institutions, and have gone foj-tli into the world, of whom a great many 
have been employed in (Government situations, and a good many in private situations, ai-e that they are improved 
very much in morals, and in conduct, by the education whieli they have i-eceived , 1 think they are a superior 
(rlaSH, altogether to those \>liu piTccded them, who wei’c either less edueatt'd aeeording to our* views, or nut educated 
at all. There is yet, however, a good deal to be done ; it is not the opinion of those who are interested in educa- 
tion in India, that enough money is spent ujion it, the i‘ea.son being, of eoiirsi*, that thei'O lias not been hitluM-to, 

generally, money te syieiid ; the desire is, tliat as last as means can be found, as fast as llie ( lovei-nrneiit is in 
possession of means For* that ]mrpose, tliosi* means should be ayiplied to the exlcnsion of education; it being a 
iiiatbM’, 111 Hie opinion of ])cisons in aiitboiity in India, of the very last imp(>rlaM(;e, snpei-ior perliajis to all others, 
towai'ds the im[)rovemeiit of oiii* adniinislralioii. ^riiere is an oynnion, also, that educaiiou has not hooii extended 
siiffirunilly in the way of Vcniucnlar teaching, and in that rcsjicei 1 sec room for ini]n-o\ cuieiit ; but on the whole, 
1 began b> saving, the results are satisfactory and promising 


CHAPTER XVI. 


PROPOSALS TO ESTAIHilSlT ITNl VRRKITl RS m OVDIA IN 1Sl.r. — PARLIAIWENTARV KNVUJKY 
INTO INDIAN AKPAIRK IN 18.VL— PETITION TO PARI.IAMENT RY MR 0 11. (JAMERON. 

KOR ESTARIilSlIINCT UNI VKRSITl E.S IN INDIA— VIEWS OF SIR CHARLES TREVELYAN. 
MR MARSllMAN, PROFESSOR II IT WILSON, AND SIR FREDERICK: HALLIDAY, ON THE 
SUIHECT. 


Scheme of a University at 
Calcutta, proposed in 1845. 


Fi’om the account wdiicli has been given in the preceding cha])toj'S, it is ap])ar-ent that (he (‘arliest and 

greatest activity in tin* cause of l^iiblie Instnictiou was oa-j need m JJengal, 
not only b}" the Govcriiiiieiit, but also by the pe()])le themselves , who indeed, 
had been foremost in seeking PInglish education. It was, therefoic, in that 
Presidency, that the tirst j)r()])()sal to found a ITniveisity in India was made. So far back as the ^oth of October, 
iMto, the (Council of Edncation at (kilciitta, niidei the Presidency of Mi. Charles Hay C'aincron, pi-ejiared a ]ilan 
for a University at (/aleiitta, fi-om wliicli tin* following extract may be (|uoted, as throwing light ujion tho carlv 
history of Uiiivei'sity Education m India. 'I’lie proposed plan began wn'tli the following- — 

I The present advanced stati- of education in the llciigal Pi-esiilency, w^itli tin* large and annually increasing 
numiier of liighly-edueatod pujiils. both in publn- and jirivate institutions, i-enders it not- only expedient and 
advisable, but a inatter of strict justice and necessity, to confer upon them some murk of distirndion, by wdiieh 
they may be recognized as peisoris of liber'al education and eiiligliU'iied minds, capable, from the literaiy and 
scientific training they liaAu; undergone, of entering at once upon the active duties of life; of coinmericiiig the 
[»i act ical pursuit- of the learned professions, including in this descr iption the business of instructing the rising 
generation ; of holding the liiglier offices under (Toverument open to natives, after due official qualification ; or 
of taking the rank in society accor-ded in Eur-opc te all members and graduates of the Univei’sities. — The 
only means of accomplishing tins gi-eat object is by the establishment of a Central Univei’sity, armed witli 
till* i>ow’er of granting degrees in Arts, Science, liiiw^ Medicine and Civil Engineering, iricor’porated by a Special 
Act of the Legislative (Jouneil of Jiidm, and endowed with the privileges eujoy'ed by all Chai'torod IJiiiversitios 
in (Ir-cat Britain and Ireland.^ After curefully studying the hnvs and constitution of the Universities of Oxfoi’d 

* IVintod I’lirliamentHry P.qier-* Sicth Iteport of the Select Uurniuittee of the Hoase of Coinmon*^, on Indian Territories (1853), 

P. «!' 
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and Cambridge, with those of the recently established University of London, the latter alone appears adapted 
to the wants of the native community.’** 

The University was to consist of a Chancellor, a Vice-chancellor and Follows, constituting a Senate divided 

into the Faculties of Law, Science and Civil Engineering, Medicine and 
Unive^Hity at'e^c^ ^^i^-gory, and a Faculty of Arts for general control and Biipcrintendenee. 

An examination of candidates, for Degrees in nil the Departimuits was to be 
held at least once a year, and conducted either by Examiners apf>ointed from nmong the Senate, or by any 
other persons specially nominated by that body, and the benefits of those examinations wci’e to be extended to all 
institutions, whether (Tovomment or private, approved of by the SeiLate, j>T*ovided the candi(lat(‘s from such 
institutums conform to such Regulations as may bo enacted respecting tlie course, extent and duration of study, 
with the certificates that will bo reipiired, authority being granted for the issm^ of tlie same. Afb‘r giving an 
outline of the proposed liogiilations, the seliemo ended with the following observations ■ — 

“The above is a rough outline of a ])lan, the carrying out of Nsliich would foi-iri one of tlie most important 
Benefits expootod from the eras in the history of education m Tiulia. it jwoiild open the paths of honour 
proposed University at Cal- and distinction alike to every class and ' v^cry iiistitiition , would encourage 
CUtta. a high standard of qualification fliroughoiit I, In* l*i’i*sidi’ncy, l»y bestowing 

jLisbly-earned rewards ^qinii those who had spent years in the acipiiNition of knowledge, and T‘en(h‘nng their 
literary honours a smiree of omolumeut as well as of social distnielimi. It would ituiom* niost of llic object ions 
urged against the existing .systiuii of examination of candidates fen* piiblu! eiiqdoynient, wit bout lowering tlie 
standard of information reipiired ; and would in a voiy few’^ years produce a body of niiiive public, servants, 
superior in charaoicr, attaiiiiiieiits, and tdlicicney, to any of their ]n'(‘dccessors It would ernourag.* tin* cultivation 
of the arts and Heienc(*s, and call into existence a i-lass ol native arclntccis, engnnors, siirvc\ors and educated 
larulliolders, whose iiilluence would rajndly and certainly difliise a taste* for lln* more retined and iiitelleetuul 
pleasures and piirsuds of the West, to tin* gradual extinction of the eru'rvaiiiig and dcgniding supcist it ions of the 
East Increased facilities of nitercoui se, hy means of Jtailroads, w’ltli tin* interior of tin* country, tin* North-West 
Provinces, and with Ihiroju*, would cause these lidlucnccs to radiate from the centre of ci \ il i/al ion. with a. velocity 
and ell’eet her(‘loforc uiiknown in India, .led, m fact, wouhl be nitendcil with all t In* ad v a id ages I hat have been 
recorded in liistoi*} to liavc* followed a judic-ioiis, enlightened, ext(*iuli‘Ll and sound system of ediieatinn, eiieou raged 
by sudabh* rewinds and dlstinetioiis / The ndoptioii ol the plan w-oiild only be allendi'd vvitl * vcr> trifliMg 
expense to ( loveriimeiit in (be comm/meenient ; for iu the eourse of a few years the jiroeeeds ol tin* h\‘e Fnmi 
w'oiild be mou (liaii siillieient to defray every expense attended upon tin* lliiivi'rsd.^ /it would raisi* tin* character 
and inijiortancc of the whole Education Department in publn estimation, and iiltimaiel; jihnc* the edueated 
natives of this great empire 111)011 a level with those of tin* western woild ) Tliat the time lor sindi a measure 
has arrived, is fully proved by^lie stambiT'il of exeelli*ne(‘ attained in t,he senior sediohirship examinat ions of the 
("ouiieil of Ediieatioii, and the creditable skill and prolieieney exhibited by tin* gradualeK ol the M(*tlieal (College, 
whose examinations, in extent and difficult, are miieli greater tliaii those of any of the ( h)lb*ges of in 

Great Britain, and m a purely pTotossioiial point of view', nearly on a par with those requiri'd from the Medical 
graduates ol most British Universities ”t ^ 

These proposals made so far hack as 1845 for the e.stablishment of a University at raleutla. wore diseouii- 

teuanced by Uie authorities in J^ngland, and ajipear to liavc lain in abeyance 
for many years It was not till Parhnmc'nt took up tlie suhjecd of the re- 
newuil of the East India Company’s (hiaiU'i in t bat, the proposals 

recdved any tangible attention Tlndei* the Aet of Barliameiit d and 4, Wm 
TV , 85, the term of the Company’s (iovernment in India was to expire on 

tlio I^Oth of April, 1854, and it was de(*mt*d u(*cess.iry to hohl a Parliamentary 
enquii’y into the Indian affairs as liad been the custom before renewing the CliaMcr Fur this ]mrpose Select Coin- 
miiiees of the House of Lords, and of the House of Commons were appoii4‘*d, ami fln*y colh*(’ted a mass of evidence, 
from which nnieli information can be gathered as to the progress and polie> of English education in India. Tin* eii- 
quiry resulted in the Act of Parliament, lb and 17 Vic., C. 95, winch was passed on the 2()tb of Aiigusl, J85;i, and by 
which, until Parliament should othcj-wusc provide, all the teiTitorics then in the possession and under the Govern- 
ment of the East India Company, wore to continue under such Government, in trust for Her Majesty. The Act 

was avowedly temporary, and remained in force only for a very shoH period, but as having a bearing upon EngKsh 

• Parliamentary Papora ■ Second Report of the Select Committee of the Hoase of Lords on Indiau Territorial (l8ftS-58), 

P.618.APP.O, t/6,p.C20. 

11 


Tho proposal for establisliing 
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mains in abeyance till Parlia- 
mentary inquiry in 1853, pre- 
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EKOLISn EDUCAT!Oir IN INDIA. 


Petition to Parliament by 
Mr. Charlea Hay Cameron for 
eatabllBhing UniTerfiities in 
India, dated 30th November, 
1862. 


education, it contained a provision by which the appointments to the Civil ServioO and the Medical Service in 
India were withdrawn from the Directors of the Company and thrown open to public competition. 

In the course of the Parliamentary enquiry abovementioned, many petitions were presented to Parliament, 

and among others, there was one which deserves historical importance, 
in connection with High English Education in India, and may bo quoted 
liere in extanso as it is full of important matter expressed in very brief 
language. It runs as follows : — 

“ The hnmhls Pi^Uion of (ViarleR Hay Cameron^ late Fourth Member of 
the Council of India, FreMent of the Indian Law Commisdon, and of the Council of Udneatum for Bengal. 

“ Humtilv SiiKWT-yru— 

“ That, ns President of the Council of Education for Bengal, ynnr petitioner had opportunities of observing 
the desire and the rapaeity of large numbejrs of the native youth of India, for the acquisition of Eur-opean 
literature and science, as well as the capacity of the most distinguished among them, for fitting themselves to 
enter the Civil and Medical Covenanted Services of the East Irnlia Company,) and practise in the learned 
professitms. / 

“ That the said native 3 "onth are hindered from mahing all the progress they are capable of in the aciqiiisition 
of the said literature and science . 

“ First. Because there is not in British India any llniversitj', with jiower to gmnt Degrees, as is done by 
nniversities in Europe 

“ Secondly Beciause the European instructors of the said native youth do not belong to any of the Cove- 
nanted Services of tlie East India C/omjian}, and do not, tlierefore, whatever may he their learning and talents, 
<iccupy a position in Society Avhieh comniandK the respect of their ]»upils, 

“ Tki)(ihf. Because no provision has he(Mi made for the education of any of the said native youth in England, 
without jirejudiee to ilieir caste or religious feelings. 

“ Your petitioner, tlierefor’o, piiys, — 

“ Tliat one or more Universities may he establisluMl in Bnlish India 

“ That a Covenanted Education Sei’Vice may he created, analogous to tlie (Covenanted ChviJ and Medical 
Services. 

“ Tliat one or more Establishments may ho created, at whicli the native yoiiih of India may reeeivf!, ni England, 
without prejiidiee to their caste oi* religious feelings, such a seculai* education as may qualify them for admission 
into the Civil and Medical Services of tluj East India Company, — 

“And your petitioner will evci pray. 

\M)th Noiu mlwr “ C. H Cameron 

Upon the proposal contained in this petition, much evidence was takmi by the Select Committees, and the 
Views of eminent witnesses some of the imjiorlant witnesses, on the proposal to establish Uiiiver- 

before the House of Lords, as sities in India may be (pioted heic. Mr. C. H Carnei'on, upon being asked 
to establishing Umversitios in as to the proposal e.otitai!ied in his petition regarding the estahlisliment of 
India. Llnivei-silies in India, exjdained his views before a Select Committee of the 

House of Lords, on the 7th Jul}", 18^3, in the following words • — 

“ My suggestion would amount to this, that there should be in each of the great Capital Cities in India 

a UnivcTOity ; that is to say, at (Calcutta, at Madras, at Bombay, and at Agi-a; 
those ftnir cities being the centres of four distinct languages ; Calcutta being 
the focus ol tlie Bengalee language, Madras of the Tamiil, Bombay of the 
Mahrattec, and Agra of the Hindee In those four Universities would he taught, according to my notions, the 
English language, and all the literature that it contains ; and science also in the same language ; and at the same 
time, the foui* languages that I have mentioned would also he cultivated. Native students would he practised in 
traiishitioTis from English into each of those languages and from each of those languages into English. Every 
encouragemont which the Croveniment can give, would he given to the production of original works in those native 
languages. That system already exists to a considerable extent ; but there is no University ; there is no body 
which has the power of granting degi’ecs ; and that sort of encouragement appears to be one which the Natives 
are fully desirous of. They have arrived at a point at which they are quite ripe for it, and they themselves 
are extremely desirous of it : that is to say, those who have already benefited by this system of English education 


Mr. Cameron’s explanation 
of his proposals. 


* Printed PartiameiitBry Papers : First Report of the Select Committee of the Hoaso of Oommons on Indian Territories (1858), 
pp. 610, 611, App. No. 7. 
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M?e extremely deRirouB of those distinctions, and are extremely desirous of bav^iug that sort of roooji^ition of their 
position as subjects of the Queen of Great Britain/'* 

Upon the same subject, Sir Charles Trevelyan's views wore expivsBed in tho followinir 'words • — 

“ I think an University should be established at each of the Presidencies, eonsistinp of two deparimonts : 

one dcpartnu'iit should he for tlu‘ imrpose of an evaminat ion foi* Mll-coinei^, 

Sir Charles Trevelyan’s , i . i • n n i j i i i r i 

views nlieiever edncatid, in all tlie supenoi’ and anvaneed hraneJu's oi secular 

knowl(‘(I^(\ and for ixi\iii|^ diplomas and dt‘^recs in them ( >00 niiporlaiit 

suiijpct of (‘xannnntion will he bbiL,disli lileratui'* tin* voiiiilt nuni Fioin the (i(i\ tMMinieid ColleLTC'' ^^^ll hnupf 

up then’ Shakespeare, their iMilton, lln ir Spceintor, their .lohnson, - whih* t he younjr num fionitln* A 1 issn)iiarv 

Schools vill hi'in^ up 1 ht*iv Pah'v, tln'ii llul l(“r, thru* Ihinud ’.s IlisInrN of tin' Kelonmi 1 1011, t heii l):iiil)ii^ii('’s Life 

of Luther, and so forth In SaiiscuMt and Arabic litiu atm e, the yoiiiij^ men (‘(hn^att'd al t he ( mi\ erni'M'iit- (\>lh\oeK 

will \ le with those w ho have I'eciMM'd ihiMi instrintion Ironi private leaeht'i necord. iil» IoIIh' oiii’lnal nati\e 

fashion Another suh|e(*t of ('\iiiimi.ii ion will he medieiiu* and sin‘L’er\ . another will he law , anoilier will lie 

civil (MionuH'rinL'’, suMeyino’, and areliiteetari' , ,inolh(*r \niI1 he naliiral |»liiloso|)]i\ , i lieinrsl i\ , nn'IalJui'Lry, Ac., 

■nmt hci* will hi' the line ai’ls Ami 1 censidi'r tiiaLa dislinet iidaiioii ami t Iianind ol eonimiinn'.iiioii .showhl he 

established, for t he pn 1 pose ol 1 1 ansi eii 1 nj^' mmi who pass tin* he.-l evaniin.il ions in law (o 1 he piihlie 

SCI vice " t 

ndn'Aiewsof anoi her iin])oi (aid witness, Mr ,1 C Marshimni, nia\ also he ipioled 

“ The oreat oh|ei“l of desire m India, as a ienied\ loi 1 Ins st a 1 of f In iili^s, is 1 he es( ahlishineiit ol I'lnversdies, 

one Uiiiversi1\ at each oi (he four I’n'suhnieu's, al ,\!'ia ('alenHa, Madras 

Mr Marshman’s views 1 i> 1 ' 1, m 1 ^ ^ 1 11 

ami liomha\ It is a. mallei ol nnporlanee lo I Im' pi'oo'ri'ss ol ediiea- 

tioTi in India, llml tins Linversilx should hi' esiahlislnal n pon 1 1 n' i‘\a» I model ol the London rnner-ilN heii' , 

that, its linictions should not he to leaeh an\ hianeli ol Knowledge, hiil I o e\a mini' and lo ilassil\, nnd to 

inv(‘ ilcL^iees tothosi^ w lio had hei'ii lam.-lil in otliei Inst il ill ions The (ioNeinmenI Colle^'i's would then stinid in 

pieeisi‘l\ 1 he same I'elal loiishi]! to 1 he I iii\ersil\ as the Mission. ir\ ColleyTs, 01 ans ol liei iiisiilnlmns I lironu lioiit 

till' eonnli'j Jt k -k x x 4( > x t 'J'l^ ( nivi'rsilies woiihl, ol eoni’se, y-iaiil di'L-ieis in law, and all ihosi* 

who weie .m\ions to ohiani tlii'in. as a i» msporl t o ei'lehi it v, would niaki' I hi'iiisel \ e,> a^ jm'i ha i imi-lm's of (lie 

scieiiee as ]Hissihle 'I'lie .idsan'a'je to he diii\ed Ironi siieli I! in \ ersil les w on Id he s.p ('a 1 lln\ w oiild ei'eate a 

spirit ol laiidahh eiinilalion ainomj ^ Im \aMoiis eduealional insi il id ions ni the eoiinlr\- and »’'’\e a \ erv ^ifieal 

stiinnliis, u'eneialK, to ihe cause ol ediiea 1 ion. and a l 1 h(‘ sa me 1 line eiia hie 1 he ( h) vmai nimil I o asi-irl a m whow'i'ie 

the mnsl. ijii.ihlied siiiilenis lor ]mhlie einplo\ meid, eonnf*e 1 ed w dli all the inslduhons I hroiiLdioiil. I he i oindi'> |, 

There W’cic also ollici 1114)01 t. ml witnesses who fa\onied the pioposal lo eslali'nli I nn \ m sil les in India.; 

hid .niioiiM tho.si^ who wen opposisl I o I Im scheme, Ihe name ol Ihofessor II 

Professor H. H. Wilsons J| \Vi]f,,)ii, tlie dmi ini’iiisiiiMl ( haeidalisl, eunnot jmss annolieiMl Heh'i-nii;.^ 
views opposed to the proposal, 111 

lot lie proposal, lie S'lid ' — 

“1 eonli-ss 1 cannot. imai»iiii' thal an> oood w oiild ai'i.sc 1 roni d, hut \vit hoiit kiiowiiio the e\ael plan of tin* 
Univcrsd m.s. H wonhl pei lia])s hi- ddlirult to form a eonelnsive opinion. 1 do not know wind is meant hy a Univer^ 
sdy in imlia. , if it is lo eonsisl in weaiin^ e.ijis and lj^ow ns, and heinir called Jhiclielors »)! Arts, and Masters of Arts, 
1 do not sec wind aiKantace is likely lo accrue from it The Natives certainly could not apfircem ti* the 
valii(‘of such (dies ; il winihl he of no ad\aidau:e to a yoini.ij: man to he ealhsl a Ilaelielorof A rls amon^rKt, th^ Natives 
of India v ho could attach no ]iositiv(' idea to it , d would he in<-oTi\ enient il it i^a ve him pl.iee and precedence 
amoniTst Kuiopeans , in fact, I eannol, eonsdiler tliat any advantages at all '.oiihl he deriM-i! from .«iieh an institution. 
Cejdificates and ilijiloimis o-iveii to the youn^ men who acijune sehularslnps, and tliosi- w lio have meiit., a.j-e sufli- 
eient jiroofs of their i'li'j;ihility lor ofliee § 

Another class of o[)])osition to the siheme of e.stahlishiii^^ Universd n-s in India., is re])reKented hy tlie vicAVs 

Sir Frederick Halliday’Bnp- ‘.y K.Worick 1 , 1 . .n Itl,..,..,. l.ofor.. .. Sol,.,.( ('..in- 

prehonsion as to failuro of imttee of tlic House of (hxminoiiK on the ‘joth July, iHod, ami w h leti nia y he 
proposed. Universities quoted liere as eoni]»letmpf the ii.eeoiiiit of the various jihases ot opinion enter- 

tained upouthe subject at that tinm lie said — 

“I am not very sanguine about Universities in India ; certainly 1 would not have them estahlished on the 
footing proposed by Mr, Cameron di Ins evidence before the Committee of the House of Loi ds. He wishes that 
they should be established upon a great scale, with a Chaiicelloi- and Viec-Chancellor, find Faculties, and things of 

’ • Printed Parliamentary Papers— Report of tho Select Committee of the House of Lords on Indian Territories ( 1862 - 58 ), 

p 276 . t IK P- 153 . t IK P. 12 ^- § -ft'-. P- 269 , 
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that sort, which appear to me to involve more than we require, and to be running ahead of the neoessitieH of the 
times ill To din ; besides which, there are some difficulties, which Mr. Camei’on has in some respects himself proved, 
arising out of that very Resolution of Lord Hanlinge. Lord Hardinge’s Resolution was to the effect, that all 
distinguished students in public or private seminaries should be preferred, other things being equal, for appoint- 
ments in the public service ; and he remitted this Resolution to the Council of h]du cation, with directions to 
frame the details of a systcTu to carry it into effect. Tlie Council of Education very naturally thought that 
the only way to do tliis was to estaldish general examinations, to which all persons might pome, and which 
should test their aivpiiremenLs ; and that then, at those examinations, certificates should bo given, and those 
certificates sliould carry in them the effect of Lord Jlardingc’s Resolution. Now, as far as that went, if it did 
not form a University, it w^as the germ of a University; at all events it was intended to be so. 1 belit3ve Mr. 
Cameron, who was the framer of the plan, had that in his head when he framed it. Jt was also entirely in 
accordance w'ifh what must he done if a University were established, that fhe sf.andard should he so fixed as fo 
correspond in its highest d<‘gree with the highest instriietion given at any afliliated institution T suppose 
that under any coiiceivahle University system that must he done, and that w^as done. What was the conse- 
quence — A storm of reprobation which has assaileil this phi.n ever since, and prevented its fair oia-ration. It 
was immediately said, ‘this standard is an iinai taiiiahle si. mdard ; it is the siandartl of the highest and best 
students of the Coverument Instil iitions , i(. is om* to which our students can never attain. This was said by 
persons having an intiTcst in ])riva.te semin.mes It was also said, ‘this is a standard of literature and 
mathematics, and a very high one; whereas many of our si.udents arc* kcfit fi‘om attaining any eniinenee in 
thosfi branches of Icnnwledge by having tlu'ir attention ehietls diri'eted to tin* doetrin(‘s of Christianity. Unless, 
therefoi-e, yon put the wliolt* (lung into our hands, and enabh* us to say what is distinction as regards the siudeiits 
in our nisi itiil ions, wi' riqnidiate your jihiii, and wall have noi.hing to do with li ’ They aci.ed in that way, and 
have ever siri(*e ilone so ; and they hiiv’i* vililied the seheme, ami thi^ framers ol it. to tlie utmost. o( their ])ovver 
It apfUMirs hi im^, that if that were the tonseqneiiee of estahlislnng a. s v st.em of examinat ion, to gi v e eei 1 iticates 
which should cai'ry a ninn into the fmblic ser\ lec, it must he the eonseqiuMuuj of estahlisliing a University to give 
degrees to ]uiss a man into the piililie servnee You must a.lways hav(' a highest, standard, and that slaudaid nnist 
be always in aecordaiiGC with th(3 highest standard of instriudion in any of the aihliatcd iiist.it.ut loiis. d lie same 
results would follow, if a system of Uni versities were earnc'd out. AYe have to d(*a.l at piesent. vvilli a. iiinuhi*?' of 
Grove I'll in ent Institutions, some ol them carrying education t.o a V(‘ry high pitch, aaid we have to iIimI with a. 
great n umber of missionary and some private iiistit utioiis, which are, generally sfieakiug, ver> lar iiilerioi to the 
Oov’'eriimeiit (killeges in [loint of litei’ary and mathematical attainments IIi‘re and thi'i’i' one or two of them 
come near the Covernment (h)lleges ; but still they aie below ihtmi The (lovernment Institutions stand forth 
jTi the eves of the Natives, and ought to stand forth in such a manner that distinctions in them Tnusl< ho more 
coveted and sought for t han distinctions m private institutiuiis 


CHAPTER XVII. 

COMPREHENSIVE 1)E.SPAT0II OF THE COURT OF UIREC'i'ORS TO THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA, DATED PJi'u JULr, IS.jI., ON THE SIJB.TECT OF EDUCATION, KNOWN AS SIR 
CHARLES WOOD’S EDUCATIONAL DESPATCH OP 1854,— FORMATION OP THE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT. 

It has been stated in the preceding chapter, that by the Act of Parliament, 16 and 17 Vic., chapter 95, which 
The Educational Despatch of * 1 “^ ^Oth of August, 18.53, the British Teiritories in India were 

the Court of Directors, dated to continue under the Government of the Pjast India (k)in])any until Parlia- 
10th July, 1864. men! should otherwise provide. The Parliamentary onquii’y into Indian 

affairs, which preceded that enactment, appears to have borne good fruit, so far as the subject of education in 

• Priuted Parliamentary Papers— JixtA Report of the Select Oommitteeof the House of Commons on Indlsn Teiritories (1868j, 
• p. 64. 
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India is concerned. In 1854, the education of the whole popnlation of India was definitely accepted as a State 
duty, and the Despatch from the Coart of Directors of the East India Company, No. 49, of the 19th July, 1854, 
laid down in clear, though general, terni.s the priiuMplos which slioiild goveni the educational policy of the Oovem- 
mont of India. It set forth “ a scheme of education for all India, far wider and more comprclu'nsive than the| 
Supreme, or any Local Govornment, conld ever have ventured to suggest ” Up to tlie time of it.s is.suc tlie efforts ( 
of the Government in the eau so of education had been marked mutlicr by coiisistencv of diri'ctlon, nor by any' 
brcjadtli of aim. The annual expenditure u]>oti Public Instnietion had been iiisiginticant and imccrtain ; and the 
coiitrol of its operations had not been deemed worOiy the attention of any special ilepartment ol the Stale Tin* ; 
educational system elaborated in tlie l)<“.spjHcli \mis iiidi'ed, liotli in its cliai’iicler and scope, far in advance of 
thing existing at the time of its inception It fiirinslied, in fact, a masterly and comprehensive outline, the tilling 
nj> of which was necessaril> to be tin* work of many year^ '* 

The Educational l)es])ati;Ji of slill torms tbe eliaiter of education in India, and its purport was thus 

Its purport. sunimaiizcd in llic Kepoi i of IIh* Indian PMiicatiou (^)mmlssI()n of ISS2 . — 

“The Desjiatch of 1854- eonimmidH to tin* special attention t)f tin* Govemnnuil ol India, tin' iin])rovement and 
far wider extension of educalinn, both lOnglisli and \ 4“rna.cnla.r, and ]n'escribc as tin* means tor tlie attainment, ol 
tlieftC iibjocts — 

(1) 'Idle cons* tiition of a sepa i"i,l c dcpai tnicnl of tin* admnusl rat ion for odiicat n)n 
(12) Tin* iii.stil 111 ion of Uiiivei sil ii's al the Pi-c'-^idi'iicv lovvns 

(d) ddic cslablislimcnt ol mstilulu'iis !<»)• training l4*a(*ln‘rs for all classes of schools. 

(4) The iiiainti'iiaiicc of lln* existing Government Colh'ges and J1 igh Schools, and t he increase of then 
niimlif'r vv Ik'ii iicccssar'y 

(5) The cslahlishmcnl ol ih‘vv Middle Se’nools 

(()) I nc*rr*a.sed altention to Veriiaciihii Si'honls, imligenoiis oi’olhei’. loi* elenK'ntiirv (“duration , and 
(7) 'idle intiodiietion of asNstc'iiiid (n ant s-in-anl 

/ “The atlentioii of Gov(‘riiin('iit is sp^'clalU diiee1(“d to tin- im[)oitanee of placing the im'ans of aeipiinng useful 
’ and praelnal know h'llire vvilhin reach of IhcLrrcat ma‘'S ol the |)<'oplc. I lu^ 

Directions as to educational i.s P, ],v I he medmm ol msl ruction in ihi' higln i hranches. 

policy N'ci’iuicuhn in tin* lovv 4 *r , lOnglisli is to la‘ laii'iht win'i’cvcr there is 

a demand for it, Imt it is imt to la* suhshi uii*d loi tlie Vei iiaciilai languages ol I he j-onnl r\ d'lic syslcm ol 
Granis-in-aid is to he based on llic jtnnciple of pcriect relmions iicnl rality Aid is to be giV(*n (so iai* as the 
reiimrernenls of eai h pailieular Disliiel. as (ompaied with olinu Distnels, and the hinds at the disposal of Govern- 
rneut may r(‘inh“r il possd)le)to all seh. ols iinpai I mg a g*>od ^“enlar education, jMovuh-d Ihey are iiiidei a(h“rpiHte 
local manage nn‘nt, arnl an* .sul)]eet lo ( lov erimient msp4*(*t ion, and provnled I hat (e(*s, hovv(‘vei small, an* eliarg(“d m 
tln-rn Gra.iiisaK* lo he loi- speeilie oh]i“el.s, and t In'ir annniiil ami eoiil inuiuna* are lo depi nd on I he j>ei iodi<-al refiorts 
of Goveriiiiieiit Inspectors No (ioM-Timienl (’olleges or Sdioolsau* to be toiiiide«l, vvlieie a sanien*iit number ol 
institutions exist, capable, willi tin* aid of (iov'ernmcnl . of meeting flu* local demand lor edueatam , but new Selioolh 
aud Colleges .are io la- estabh.shed and iemj)oi .inlv inamtanMuJ vvlien- t In-re is liM le or no prospj*et of ad(*f|imte 
Joeal eil'orl luing made to rm-et local n'lpiii emeiits The (li.scnntniiianee of any general sysh-m ol ediu-alion (-nlirely 
provided by Government, is anin-ipaled with tlie giadiial advance of the sv.slem of o, iuils-m-anl , bnl the progniss 
of education is not to Ik- eht-eked in the slightest degii-e by the abandonment of a single school to ])robablo decay 
A eompreliensivc sv stem of si holiirships is to lu- institiiled, so as to eonn(‘el Lower Schools vvitli lligin-r, and Higher 
Sellouts with Colleges Female eduuatum is to r(-(a-jve tlie trank iiinl eordnd supjMirt ol (u,\e;nim nl I In* ])rnieij»al 
officials in every Dislnrt aie i-(*(iiiired iu aid in the .-xti-nsioii of e.luea.Lon , and m making appomi nienl s to posts in 
the service of Government, a person who h.as received a good eduealion is to bi^ prefeirc-d to one wlm lias not Even 
in lower situations, a man who can read and write JS, if e(|ually eligible in other lespecl^ to be pro! erred to on (- 
who cannot.” t ) 

The mam feature of the despatch and the Policy of Educatiem In:^ down by it, is contained in the tollow- 

Jiig (^xtract from it, so far as Ijiiglrsli instruelion is concerned 
Policy of the Educational op]>ortiinity slum id liave bet-n given to those 

Despatch of 1864. V higher) classes for the ae.<(uisltioii of a Ivho-al Kiiropeaii etlueaf ion, ihe 

effects of whicli may oe cxpoctcil slowly to pervade the rest of their fellow-countrymen, ..ml to raise, in the 

• Besolntion of the Government of India, appointing the Indian Gdacation Commiision, No. dated Srd February, 1882, printed 
as Appendix A to tVie GommisBion’ii Report, p. 623. 

t Report of the Indian Edacation CommUsion (1882), pp. 22, 28. 
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end, the educational tone of the whole country. We are, therefore, far from under-ratingp the importanoe, 
or the success, of the efforts which have been made in this direction ; but the higher classes are both able 
and willing, in many cases, to bear a coiiKidcrable part, at least, of the cost of their education , and it is abundantly 
evident that in some parts of India tio aiiificial stimnliis is any longer required in order to create a demand for 
Mich an education as is conven’d in the Government Aiiglo-Vernaculiir Colleges. We have, by the cstabliHliment 
and sup])Oi't of th(\s(‘ C\)lleges, pointed out the mannei* in which a lilniial education is to be obtained, and assisted 
them to a very cunsidei’able exti'iit fioni tlie public 1 Linds. In addition to this, we arc now prejmred to give, by 
sanctioning the estahlishmcMit of Universities, full develojuneiit In the liighesf con r-se of education to liicli the 
natives of India, or of any othiu’ country, can aspire; and lu’.side.s, by ( he d i vision of University <legrces and 
distinctions into ddlereiit branches, the evertioris of highly educated men will be directed to the studies which 
are ncccKsar) to success in the A^arious active prolessioiis of lit(‘. We shall, therefore, have done as much as a 
Government can do to jdaci' tlic .luMieHts of cducitioii plainly arul piactically Indore the lughci* classes m India ^ 
The juiiiciples of the Uespatch of 1851- Averc conlirmed by the Scciclar> of ^^tate, in the Despatch of 7tli 

Api-ib lsr>!), nliicli laid fill tlier strc'ss ii])ou the nccessily of promoting Yvr- 
iiaeular inst rind ion, siiggesiing the (‘NyuMliency ol im[)osing a special rate on 
tlu' land for th(‘ proAusioii ol (‘leiiienlar\ ediieatum. Mi'an wliile, in yuirsiiaiice 
of tlic Despatch of l8o t, “ stiqis \v(m (' taken toloirn an Mducalioii Di’partrneiit in eatdi of the gi-eai tiu'j'iforial 
divisions of India as tluui l■()ll^t^tutc(l , and bcloic the end of iShti, the lU'W system was faiily ;it work. 'I’lu* loi'iiia- 
tioii of tlie sejiarale ilepai tmmits eoiitiiiin'd o\ei a, period of ahouf UJ yi'ars, from 1851-55 m the l:ii-g(*r Pi-oaiuccs, 
1.0 18(.J(J-07 ill the Maiduiabud Assiuni'd Disti lets A Dlreetoj- of Public liistrnel ion was appointed for eai h Pro- 
vince, w ilh a statl ol lns|)eidors and Deputy , or Assistant liisjuadors under him I'liis ornanizaliou ol eoniioland 
insp(‘(d.ion remains substantially nncluingi’d to I hi' pr(\s(nt da \ , with such modilieations and addit ions as wej*e 
reipiired In the creation of new territorial diMsions, or by tin* anialgamation of old ones TJie Udmation Di'part- 
ment in eaidi Jhovinee acts directly iuid('r tlu' ordms of the Prov iiieial t lovm-nnuMit., and lias dcvidoped a s\stem of 
working more or less disl inel I \ el\ its onmi U\ cry n hei e it took o\ei the Govmnmcnt or the Ihianl Institutions 
^ which luid grown up under tlu' (‘arlu’r cdlorts of the Ihisd jiulia Gonipan\' ”t 

The Education Departiiieiit was iornied in various Pioviiiees at dillenmt periods, ami tlu' folloAVing tahiihiT' 

statemimt, w lindi has heeii yn-ejiaiL'd from tlii’ talnilar stiLteuieiits given in 
the Tlejioit of the Imli.in I'alneat ion ('mnmission ol 188*2 (pair's .“>5, ,‘Ui, 10 
and id) will sinnv, iii one glai;e(‘, the estjmat('d I'xtent of ( \)ll(‘n la 1 1 ‘ I'kliieation 
in the AMI ions Ih-ovinees at the time, of the forma, tioii ot tlu- Education 
Diqiai'tmeiit • — 


Estimated extent of Colle- 
giate Eduentiou at formation 
of the Education Department 
in various Provinces. 


niifilc of ihi' (wfi iii of ( \>lli <fiah' T!thfi<ihon the Vii'il I ieptu I nttnifal YtttJ, 
in IJiv unions Vnn'inii'Sof Tiiitis/i Jiulia 


PlLOMNCK 

Pirst 1 tcyiart menial 

Nature of th(‘ Maintaining 

Airis Golmcms, 
EiNoiasn yvM) OiMrN'i Ar. 

A ear 

Agenc\ 


- — 





Numiier 

Pupils. 


(■ 

Deyiart mental 

1 

:i02 

Madras 

l85.^-5G 

• 1 

Aided and Inspeideil 




1 

L 

Extra Deyiartinental . . 

Total 

1 

a()2 


f 

Dcjiai'trmmtal 

o 

10.*! 

Bombay 

I8.i.')-r«f) . j 

1 

Aided and Inspected 




L 

Extra 1 lepartmental 





Total 

2 

103 


* Report of the Indian Education CommigBiun (1882), p. 24. 
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Proyince. 

First Departmental 
Year. 

Nature of tlie Maintaining 
Agency. 

Arts Colleges, 
Enolish \nd Orientai ’ 

Number. 

Pupils. 


r 

1 Departmental 

8 

921 

Bengal and Assam 

1854-55 ... \ 

1 

; Aided and Inspected 




1 

1 Extra Departmental 

1 ’ j 

f) 

P 



I Total ... 

U 

1 

921 



; Departmental 

4 

1,920 

N -W P. and Oudli 

1854-55 .. < 

1 I 

! Aided and Inspected 




1 

L 

Extra Departmental 

■ ' 




Total 

4 

1,!)20 

. . ' 

— 

- — - _ -1 

- 



The fiprareK piveii in the a))nve Table in re^rard to Collepiati* eilucation in the North-West Provinnes and Ondb, 
aro much ^^reater than tliey should b(', as they include the (/’ollejre with its attached ili^di Schools at Delhi, which 
at that time w^as im hided in the North-Western Provinces. The C%)llep:e ceased to exist duriiifr tin* Mutiny of 
ISf)?, so that, at the conmicnceiuent of the Kducation Deiiartment in Die Piinjah, in iHod-oT, no institution for 
()olle^iat(‘ instruction existed in that Province in the Ontral Provinces, Die Education I )eparlnieii< was foi'iiied 
in 1802, and in the Hyderabad Assi^^ned Districts of the llerars in iSOti, but no institutions for (\>lleL?iate instruc- 
tion were founded tliere, or in any Provinces not mentioned in the ]>reeediii^ Talile, and, therefore, no fiirtlier 
reference to those Provinces is neceKsar> , so far a^ the condition of Collegiate education is eoncerned at the jieriod 
of the aimmeiiccment of the Education Dejjartmont 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


KSTABLISUMENT OF THE INDIAN DNTVEKSITIES, AND THE SCOPE AND CHARACri'ER OF TUE 
EDIK^ATION RECOGNIZED AND CONTROLLED BY THEM — STATIS'J’ICS OF 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGIATE EDUCATION, 18t>7 TO 1882. 


Establishment of tho Indian 
Univ^ersities 


With the foundation of Universities in India begins the most important opocb in tlie history of English 

education in India In Chajiter XVI of Dus Avorh an aeeuunt lias been given 
of how the Hiih|ect was proposed by the C/oiincil of Kducation at Calcutta, 
HO far hack as iBh'), and how the matter was diseussoil hy some eminent 
witnesses in their evidence before the »Seloct Committees of the Houses of ParJiaiiient during the impiiry into the 
Indian affairs, in 1852-^)11. It lias also been shown how, dining the disoussions which then took ])lace, Dni (umcensus 
of opinion was tliat the University of London, on account of the non-seetarian eharact-er of its system, should bo 
I'ocommended as a model for Indian Univcrsitjcs, in prcferenco to the Universities of Oxfonl and Ckimhridge, 
where the system of residence within the University precincts, and religious instruction and discipline, formed an 
essential paidi of the system of edue.ation. 

It was, no doubt, in view oi such recommendations that the Court of Directors, in their Educational 
Guiding principles for In- Despatch of 1854, issued the following instructions as the guiding jirinciples 
dign Universities. upon which the Universities in India wore to be founded • — 

“ Some years ago, we declined to accede to a proposal made by the Council of Education, and transmitted to 
tl8, with the recommendation of your Government, for the institution of an University in Calcutta. The rapid 
SpMad of a liberal education among the natives of India sin'^ that time ; the high attainments shown by the 
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native candidates for Government scholarships, and by native students in private institutions ; the success of the 
Medical Colleges, and the requirements of an increasing European and Anglo-Indian population, have led us to the 
conclusion that the time is now arrived for the establishment of Universities in India, which may encourage a 
regular and liberal course of education, by conferring academical degrees, as evidences of attainments in the different 
branches of art and scie nce, and by adding marks of honour for those who may desire to compete for honorary 
distinction. 

“ The Council of Education, in the proposal to which we have alluded, took the London University as their 

model ; a.nd we agree with them that tlie form, government, and functions of 
that University (copies of whose charters and regulations we enclose for your 
reference) are tlio best a dapted to the wants of Ind ia, and may bo followed 
vith advantage, altliough some variation will be necessary in points of detail. 

“ The Univei-sitios in India, will, accordingly, consist of a Cliaucellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows, who will 

constitute a Senate. The 8enate.s will have the inanagemcnt of the funds 
of the Universities, and fi*ame regulations for ^’■fnir appi“oval, under which 
periodical examination s may be held in the dilleivnt hi'anches of Art and 
Science by examiners selected from their own body, or nominated by them. 

The function of the Universities will be to confer degree.^ upon such persons as, having been oniorod as 

candidat^ls according to the rules which may be fixed in this respec.t, and 
having ])roi1 need from any of i he ‘ aflilialed institutions ' which will be enu- 
merated on the foundation of the Univer.sities, or he from time to tunc added 
to them by Government, cerl, ideates of conduct, and of having pursued a regular course of stiidy^ for a given time, 
shall have also passed at the Universities such an exarnmiition as may be required of them. Jt nniv he advisable 
to dispense with the attcMidance required at the London University for th(‘ Matriculation Exaniination, and 
to substitute some mode of Entrance Examination which may secure a certain amount of knowlegc in the 
candidates for degrees, without making their attendance at the Universities necessary, previous to the final 
exam i nation. 

“The examinations for degrees will not include any subjects connected with religious belief, and affiliated 
Religious subjects to be ex- institutions will he”iindcrT:he itianagomeni of jiersons of every variety of 
eluded. religious persusions. 

“ The detailed regulations for the examination for degrees should he framed with a due I’C'gard for all classes 

of the afTiliated iiisiitutioiis , and we will only observe iijion tins subject that 
the standard for common degrees will require to be fixed with viu'y great 
judgment There arc many persons wJio widl deserve the distinetion of an 
academical degree, as the recognition of a liberal education, who could not hope to obtain il if the e.vamination was 
as difficult as that foi- tlie senior Governmeut Seholarsliip s , and the standard reijiiired should he such as to com- 
mand respect without discouraging the efforts of deserving students, which would be a great obstacle to the success 
of the Universities. In the competitions for honors, which, as in the London University, Avill follow the examin- 
ations for degrees, care should he taken to maintain such a standard as will afford a guarantee for high ability and 
valuable atiaininents, — the subjects for examination being so selected as to include the best portions of the dif- 
ferent HcliernoH of study pursued at the affiliated institutions. 

“ It will he advisable to institute, in connection with the Universities, jirofessorsliips for the purpose' of the 
Professorships in connection delivery of leciuros in various hranedu's of learning, for tlie acquisition of 
with Universities, especially which, ut any rate in an advanced degree, faeilities do not now exist in other 
in Law. institutions in India. Law is the most irnjiortant of these subjects ; and it 

will be for you to consider whether, as was proposed in the plan of the Council of Education to which we 
have before referred, the attendance upon certain lectures, and the attainment of a degree in law, may not, for the 
future, bo made a (Qualification foi- Vakeels and Moonsiffs, instead iff, or in addition to, the present system of 
examination, which must, however, ho continued in places not within easy reach of an Umvi^rsity. 

“ Civil Engineering is another subjoct of irapcjrtance, the advantages of which, as a profession, are gradually 

becoming known to the natives of India; and while wo are inclined to believe 
that instructions of a practical nature, such as is given at the Thomason College 
of Civil Engineering at lioorkee, is far more useful than any lectures could 
possibly be, professorships of Civil Engineering might, perhaps, bo attached to t he Universities , and degrees in 
Civil Engineering be included in their general scheme. 

Other branches of useful learning may suggest themselves to you in which it might be advisable that 
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lectni^E Bhould be read, and special degrees given ; and it wonld greatly e ncynrage the onltivation of the 
Sanskrit, ArabiOi and Persian Vernacular langnapres of India , tha t professorships abotild bn fnnnded for 
may be Inolmded among the t luise languages, and perhaps, al 80 « for Sanskrit. P^^yainTi 

regions n^^aiity!^*^^ Acknowledge of the Sanskrit language, the root of Ihe Veraaculars of the 

greater part of India, is more especially necessary to those who are engaged in 
the work of composition in those languages ; while Arabic, through Persian, is one of the component parts of the 
Urdu language, which extends over so large a part of Hindustan, and is, wo are informed, capable of considerable 
development. The grammar of these language s, and their application to the improvement of the yiokon la n« 
guages of the co untry, a re t he points. to. wliich tTie aiiention of these jo'ofessors should be mainly directed ; and 
there will be an ample field for their labors uneonnected with any instruction in Ihe tenets of tho Hindoo or 
Mahomed an reUgions . We should rtf use to sanction any such teaching as is directly^opposed to the princip les 
of religious n eu trality to which we h a v c al ways ad h cred 

“ We desire that you take into your consideration the institution of Universities at Calcutta and Bombay 
CounoilB of Education at general pi-mciples wJiieh we have now explained to you, and report 

Calcutta and Bombay to upon the best method of procedi’^’o, with a view to their incorporation 

constitute th.0 Senates of th.e by Acts of the Legislative (h)uneil of India The offices of (chancellor and 
Universities, respectively. Vice-(yhancellor will naturally be filled by persons of high station, who have 

shown an interest in ihc cause of edueatioii ; and it is in connexion with the Universities that we propose' 
avail ourselves of tho services of the existing (hnincil of Education at Calcutta, and Board of Education at Bombay 
We wish to place these gentlemen in a position which will not only mark our sense of the exertions wdiieh they 
have made in furtherance of education, hut will give it the beiietit of their past experience of the subject. We 
propose, thei’cfore, that the Council of Education at (hilcutfa. and the Board of J<ldiicatii>n at Bombay, AVifch some 
additional members to be named by the Clo vein men t, shall eonstilute the Senate of tlie University at eaeh of 
those Presidencies 

“The additional mcrnbei’s should lx* so selected as to give to all those avIio repri'semt the difierent systems of 
Additional Members of tho education winch will he carried on in tlie atliliat-ed institiil ions-- including 
Senate, iacluding Natives of nanves of India of all religious persuasions, wdio possess the confidence of 

India. the native commuiiit les — a fair voice in th(‘ Senates. We are led to make 

these remarks, as we observe that the ])lan of the Cxnmcil of Education, in 1845, for the constitution of tlio Senate 
of the proposed (.Calcutta University, was not sufficiently comprehensive 

“Wo shall he ready to sanction the creation of an university at Madras, or in any other part of India, whore 
University to be founded at ^ sutlicient number of institutions exist, from which properly cpiahfiod candi- 

Madras also, if circumstanoes dates for degiei's could he .^ujijdied , it being in our opinion advisable that 

permit. jrreat centres of Eurojiean Government and civil i/.ation in India, should 

possess Universities similar in character to those winch wnll now be founded, as soon as the extenHion of a liberal 
education shows that tlicir estahlishment would be of advantage to tlie native communities. 

“ Having provided for the general supetintendence of education, and for tlie institution of Universities, pot so 

mi icii to bo m themselves places of instruetio ii, as to test tlie value of th e 
education obiained elsewhere, we pi'Oeeed to consider, tho dillerent classes 

in simultaneous 


Colleges and Schools subsi- 
diary to the Universities. 


of colleges, and schools, wdiicli should be maintained m simultaneous opera- 
tion, in order to place within the reach of all classes of tlie natives of India the means of obtaining improved 
knowledge suited to their several conditions of life ; and, svcoiuUy, tho manner in wliicli ihe most effectual aid may 
he rendered by Government to each class of educational institutions 

It was under these instructions that tho Universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, were incorporated, 
The Universities founded in model of the University of London, in 1857, notwithstanding the 

1867. tumuli and anarchy of the Indian Mutiri> which then prevailed. 

^ The University of Calcutta was incorporated by Act 11 of 1857 passed on tho 24jth January, 1857, and the 
The Calcutta University in- pveamhle of Die Act may be quoted here as throwing light upon tho objects 
oorporated in January, 1867. of the institution : — 

“ Whereas, for tho better encouragement of Her Majesty’s subjects of all classes and denominations within 
the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal and other parts of India in the pursuit of a regular and liberal coarse 
of education, it has been detoi-mined to establish a University at Calcutta for the purpose of ascertaining, by 
means of examination, the persons who have acquired proficiency in different branches of Literature, Science, 

• Education in British India prior to 1854. By Arthur Howell, Eeq., pp. 198, 199. 
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and Art, and of rewarding them by Academical Degrees as evidence of their respective attainments, and marks 
of honour proportioned thereunto ; and whereas, for efEectuating the purposes aforesaid, it is expedient that such 
University should be incorporated : It is enacted as follows.” 

With a similar preamble and similar objects, Act XII of 1857 was passed on the 18th July, 1857, incor- 

The Bombay University in- Pirating the University of Bombay, and by Act XXVII of 1857, which was 
oorporated in July, 1867, and passed on the 5th September, 1857, the University of Madras was incor- 
the Madras University m Sep- porated. 

tember, 1867. constitutions of the three Universities arc as similar as their objects. 

They are merely examining bodies with the privilege of confeiring degrees in Arts, Law, Medicine and Civil 

Engineei'iiig. Their constitution is composed of a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor 
and the kSiniate, divided into Fa(;ulties of the various branches of learning 
recognized by the Universities. Tlie governing body or Syndicate consists 
of the Vicp-C^hancellor and certain membei'S of the Senate. The Universities control the whole course of higher 
education by means of prescribing subjects and bolding examinations. The Enti-ancc Examinatifm for matricula- 
tion is open to all , but when that is passed, (jandidates for higher stages must enrol themselves in one or other of 
the aftiliatcd Colleges. 

The Punjab University has a peculiar history. The Delhi College which had been closed during the Mutiny 

was revived by the Punjab Government in IHGI, when a second College was 

The Pui^ab University, its (.Htablished at Lahore For sometime thei’e had been a de re among the 

community in the Punjab, both Native and European, for the establishment 
of a local institution which should have for its object the development of learning, and that such iustitatioii should 
take the form of a University. The history of the early movement in tins behalf has been fully stated in tlie 
Gazt^ffetr of the Vnnjab (Provincial Volume, 1888-89) from which tlie following information may be incorporated 
here with advantag(‘ — 

The A}ijuman-i-P(nij(th Society was formed in January, 1805, with the 
two-fold object of reviving the study of ancient Oriental learning, and of 
dilTiising usd 111 knowledge through the medium of the Vernacular. 

“ While the advantage^ of an Fnglish education were fully recognized on all hands, it was felt that the system 
of State education altogether ignored the historical, Iraditional, and religious aspects of the educational (piestiori in 
India. It attempted to imjiosc the Eurojican system without suttieient modifn-ation to bring it into harrnoii}- with 
national feeling and the lotiiiircments of tlm count, ry ; and it had been so rigidly enforced on a standard p.attcrn 
throughout the country that indigonous educational institutions had well nigh perished Fnglish, as a language 
and as a medium for education, had ali eady acquired the suppori of a strong official organization, the Aujumun-i- 
Panjah in no way objected to tins, but pleaded the cause of those important features of the educational require- 
ments of the country which had, it thought, been neglected or forgotten. 

Sir Donald McLeod, at that time Licuteiiaui-dovernor, extended his hearty sympal^hy to the movement 
which had thus been originated, and the deliberations of the two hundred morn hors who had by this time 
joined the Society resulted in the eonclusion that the best and surest remedy fui- the defects of the existing system 
and for coinbiuiiig in one the cffort.s of the fjoveriimcnt and of the people in ednoational matters, was the establish- 
ment of an Orientnl University. This institution was to support the existing educational work, but was to add to 
it the proper encouragement of the shidy of the Oriental classical languages, and the general diffusion of useful 
knowledge m the ‘ Vulgar tongue.’ The cla.ssical languages of India were the sources not only of the languages 
spoken at the present day, but also the traditions, religions and ancient history of the Indian nation. No 
system which ignored Arabic or Sanskrit could hope to meet witli respect, popularity, or support fj-oni the 
people of India, while any errors in scientific teaching, which the ancient literature might contain, could easily 
bo eliminated or corrected by the light of modern European knowledge. The idea of an Oriental Universi^ 
for Northern India, or lor the Punjab, was enthusiastically received. A European Committee of support was 
formed, and a scheme drawn up in some detail ^ 

The nature of the demands of the promoters of the movement for an University may be gathered from the 

Nature of the University de projio.sals published in 1805. In this the pi'omoters asked for 

manded by the promoters Oriental University. The word Oriental was not used to represent that the 

English language and Western science were not to be encouraged and sup- 
ported ; but that the University was to boar the impress of an Oriental nation ; that the Oriental classics and Verna- 
cular languages of the country were to be encouraged and developed ; that the masses of the people should have the 
boon of the civilizing influences of education extended to them in their own language ; and that the institution 
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should not be a mere body for holding examinations in the European Currioulum only, but should also teach and 
examine in the languages used by, and dear to the people. Sir Donald McLeod had himself advocated the revival 
of ancient learning and the perfection of the Vernaculars of the conntiy, not at the expense of an English education, 
but aide by side with it, and supplying the deiiciencioa of the latter. This line was excepted by the pro- 
moters. 

The proposals having been revised and matm ed by the Societ}’- and the European Commit t ee, Messrs, 

Brandreth and Aitchison were deputed to lay tlu;m before His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor. This was done oti the l.'lth October, 1865, and His 
Honour promised his support to the movement, but intimated that the por- 
tions of the scheme which related to Academic Degrees required the sanction of the Government of India. In 
February, 1866, the leading goutlcmon of Laliore and AmriiiSar presented an addrc'ss to Sir Donald McLeod, whose 
reply expressed groat satisfae.tioii at the development of a movement in whieh tlie people of the Provin'‘o had 
displayed so much interest ; the views of the Government were given at consiilcM’:il)le length, and in eonelusion, 
His Honour assured those who had taken part in the address that, ‘ for the eiieouragenient. of edueatiomil efforts 
so entirely in accordance with the Educational Despatch of 1854,’ Govern’ neiit aid, tc) such extent as might be 
deemed advisable, would not be refused. 

The Society continued to advocate its views with wavering success, but unswerving ])erRisteney until 1867, 


Sympathy of Sir Donald 
Moliood with the movement. 


Desire for a University in 


when their action aroused the rivalry of tlie British Indian Assoi-iation in the 


the North-Western Provinces North-Western Provinces. In August of that year, the Association ])etitioiied 
in 1807. the V iceroy, ])ointing out objections to the educational system, and recom- 

mending the establishment in the Nortlj- W«‘stern Provinces of a University in ^^]lich the Easteni Glassies and the 
Vernaculars would be duly encouraged, side b\ side with English educbition TJiis I'ivalry was tlic fortunate cause 
of attain drawing public attention to the popular feeling on the siiliji'ct of education, and establishcil the fact that 
lh (3 agitation which had arisen was a giuiiiine one In nqdying to lh(‘ Associalnin the Government of India 
expressed itself ready and willing to support the principles laid down in the l)(‘S])atcli of 1854, and to encourage 
the study of VVestnrii science, tliiongh the medium of the Vernacular; but an Inb* [iromising every assistance to 
societies or individuals like those in tin* Jbinjnb and Niu-th-Wcst, it was unable to establish at once a University ; 
money, assistance, careful consideration and official i-ccognition were jn-omised, but not the immediate incorporation 
of a University. 

1-Jis Honour the Lieutenant-Covernor of the Punjab at this time expressed an opinion that owing to the 

for himiing a proper governing body, in the ITpper fbovinces fora 

Lahoyrm^T80^,^butinLrpo- University, it would porha]is be better to induce the Galculta University to 
ration refused by Government rnodify or enlarge its existing rule.s The Senate of the Calcutta University, 
of India in 1868. however, declined to mocbfy their schemes and recoiriniendod a separate 

UnivorBity for [Jl)por Todm On the 12th Miuvh, 18CH, a peiieral nicrt.ing of thoso inlercBtecl in the piomotion of 
the University selicmo was held under the ].reMdeucy of Sir Donald MeDeod, and resolutions Avere ].asKod in favour 
of a University, specially for the Uunjab, to he situated at l.ahore. The people of Dcdlii liad in the meantime, 
taken measures’ to advocate the ehiims of that time-honoured capital as the seat of the proposed University, hut 
when the agitation arose in the North-Western Provmees. they agreed to sink all diJTerences rather than lose the 
chance of a University for tho Pnnjah. The principles already set forth were reiterated, and (lie Punjab Govern- 
ment accepted these proposals and eans.-d a letter to bo drafted to tl.e Government, of India in terms of these 
resohitioiis. It contained a complete scheme for the constitution of the proiiosd UiiivorMty, and a request for a 
sufficient grant-in-aid. The movement had received the suppoi-t of tho Chiefs Nobles, and influential classes of 
the Punjab, and already a sum of Rs 1,00,000 had been raised from jirivate sources ivliile much more was expected 
But the reply received from the Government of India was unfavourable to the immediate incorporation of a 

^niA'crsity. . n i ... . i ii 

This dccisiou caused great disappointment in the Punjab, but was n.it received as a final settlement of tho 

question • Sir Donald McLeod i-eplied, thanking the Government of India for the eoneesslons made, but he feared 

that these concessions would not be of much practical value unless the scheme submitted were also sanctioned, 

and that tho withholding of this sanction was likely to discourage and bring to an end the educational movement 
which had sprung up amongst the loading members of the aristocracy and gentry of tho Punjab In sutaequent 
correspondoL the Punjab Government met all the objections which had been raised and expressed their own 
willingness and that of the promoters of the movement for a University to accept, in the first instance, a status 
lower than that of a full University, until the Government of India were satisfied that the complete powers of a 
Umvemity might with credit and safety be mitrnsted to the governing body which should be created. 
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On the 23rd of May, 1869, the Government of India wrote as follows : — 

“ The Govern or- General in Council was fully sensible of the value of the spontaneous efforts which had 

been made by the Community of the Punjab, both Native and European, 

for the establishment of a local institution which should havo for its object 
give sanction to the Punjab i j , • . 

University College. development of learning, especially in connection w^ith the Vernacular 

languages. 

“ ITis Excellency was glad to find that the chief objections which had until then prevented him from giving 
a cordial sancLjon to the measure had been removed The j)rincipal of tlu'se had been tJiat if the proposed 
institution wen* at once eslablished as a University it would probablj , at first, eonfer a lower class of degrees 
than those given by other Universities in India, and this would tend to degrade the character and lessen the value 
of an Indian University degree. 

“ Jt was, however, undeivstood that the Punjab Government was williu^that ibc proposed institution should 
not at oiicc assume the full character of a University ; but that until the number of students and the power of 
tcacliing ill any branch of study or in a,ny faculty, cciiild be sliowm tci be sufficient to warrant the conferring of a 
University dc’grcc, it .should not have the power of granting degrees, hut of c(M-tifi cates only. ^ 

It was also understoofb^iat the study of English w'ould not only foi*m one of tlie most prominent features 
of the teaching in all the ScliooLs or Gullcges connected with the institution, 1ml that hotli teaching and examina- 
liou in suh|ccts winch cannot, with advantage, he carried on in the Vernacular would lie conducted in Englisli. V 
“ It was accepted as a jinnciple^hat the examinations should he mitnistod to other pei-soiis than those who 
were eiigagi-d iu teaching the studeiits ; and the Lioiitenant-Governor had expressed Ins willingness to accept any 
niles which should he laid downi witli a mcav to secure this object. ^ 

“ Lastly it was undeistooijf' that although certain Kuhjecis should he taught in the Vernacular, the teaching 

in mental and plivsicuJ Kcienco' would be free from the patent errors which prevail in ancient and even in modern 

Veniaciilar literary and scientific works ” / 

On these coiKlitions the c.stahlishment of the projio.sed institution was sanctioned Tlie governing body was 
to have jiower to (each, confer fellowships and scholarships and certificates of proficiency. It was to be. with the 
educational officers of Government, the con suiting body in all matters of public nsstruction, luclnding primary 
education. ' ^ 

hleanwhile the jiaper.s went 


Approved by the bocrotary 
of State 


to the Secretary of State for India who accepled the conclusions of the 
Government of India, remarking that — 

‘ The institution will he conijietent to grant certificates hut not degrees, 
and may lu’reafler, il attended with due .success, be expanded into a Univcr.sity ’ 

“ Idle Government of India, in forward ing the final authority, reijuired — 

“ Tliat the lustitution should be called by some such title as Unnersity Collefjv which would mark fhe fact that 
the presimt arrangement was only teiiipor-ary, and was intended only as prehrinnary to the jiossiblo establishment 
at some future time, of a University in the Punjab ^ 

111 pnrsuiinco of these views the Oovoinu.etit of India by u Nolifieal ion, No 1.70, dated 8fh Deeeiiiher, 1869 

Notification of Governinont ‘J*<‘ <'.stabJishii,eut of an instilntiou at 

of India, dated 8th Deoembor, f« bo styled “ yWion- Univcrntij t'o/hj/e,” the Notification mentions 

18b9, establishing Lahore Uui- that the estahlisbrnent ot the institution was sanetioiied “ in accordance with 
versity College. n.eommendations of His Honor the Lieiitenant-Govcrnnor, and in part 

fulfiliiicnl of the wishes of a lar<re number of tlm chiefs, nobles, and iniluential classes of the Punjab,” and the 
speeial objects of the College were specified to be — 

'Z (1) To promote the diffusion of European science, as far as poB.sible, through the medium of the verna- 
cular languages of the J*unjab, aud the improvement and extension of vernacular literature 
generally , ^ 

(2) I’o afford encouragement to the enlightened study of Eastern classical languages and literature ; and 

(3) To associate the learned and influential classes of the province with the officers of Government in the 
promotion aud supervision of popular education. ^ yr> 

Whilst these were the sjxicial objoets of tJie institution, it wai^tthe same time declared that every encoiirage- 
b would bo afforded to the study of the English language and literature ; and in all subjects which cannot b© 
completely taught in the Vernacular, the English language would bo regarded as the medium of instruction and 
^ examination. A constitution of the governing body somewhat upon the lines of the older Universities, was also 
prescribed, but the institution was not to have the status of a University having the power of conferring Degrees ^ 

• GuMttwr of the Punjab (Prov. Vcl., 1688-89), pp. 166-170. 
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c.«„^ „«™i .p™ 

▼mlt7 ColUgd from UTo'to caIl<Lw ColJof-eB having eitharto prepam 

' scpamto systems of oxamiiiations, viz., those of the 

a t utta Urn vorsit)^ and those of the new institution— the tests being altogether. 


Working of the Punjab Uni 

Wflil 
1876 . 

different in their eharactor though of 


altogether. By liberal «t.u.d^ds-or else to disregard the Punjab University College tesu| 

mv , jinpils nii.l tfacliois (limii-luint llio Pro-i 

kbicli 
posd i 


vince. Tbc candidates wei‘e ujiviomk fn rilifoin +k i i. 

alone confer, while the Punjab lJ..iv,.,s.U. C .,11 ...0 7 "" '7 '“" f U-iverHit^. could 

academic distinction in this J>rov,„cc ' ' 

t« 70 ?'l )‘"'7 "'.H 7 r — b' -inal periods, one extondinj, f-om Jannarj J 

18 0 toJecemlnn. IH 76 , and thp other from ih„ last-named .late to the passing, of (he Aet of Inoorpomtn.j 

of the lunjab U.uvers,t^, onthe r.th of (..,..her, Isso The first six jx-ars n ere .lewd...! to the Jvvth anS 

developemen. of the J unjah Un.v..rs,(,,y ('o„r,Pe. an.l the .vork .lone dnnn,. ,,h.s p,.riod „ns .,f so snhstantial .j 
chameter that at the time ot the r,np..rial Assemhlaf^c the Vn-e.-oy and (J.,-.ern.,r.(Je„..,-al, Lor.l Iaytt..n ple-Wd 
himself ‘tomtro.lnecaIJiIlass,jonas ,K,ss,hlc n.to the Ja.R.sla.ive ('.mn.nl f.,,. (l.e pnrj.ose .,f ^dvinp to this 
mstitutmn tl.e status of a llnn-.-rsity wd.l, 1 ,he povve,- of eonlerrn.K d.-ffrees.' Me promise.! (In.t (his pl.-d-x- woul.l 
he fnlfalled as so.m as the mmessary fonnal.ties c.mld be .annpl..te.l. Up t., (his (in.e the (;.,vernm..nt .,f In.lia 
had more than once infused (o convei t the lln.ve.-s.ty C..ll.ye ...to a foil Un.N ...■s,(,;» , hut in six yea.s tl.e institu- 
tion had ae.iuii'e.l stirnoth an.l .■..mj.l.neness an, ll.inlh. ■on atten.l.',! with such a ‘measu.o ..f success ’ tliat the 
(jovrrnmoiit of India lijul ju'oniiHcd to .icordr to tlir rerjucst ul nn«*<‘. 

Between 1 H 70 and the end ot 1 S 7 (J, tlio Endowment Fund ro.se from lls l,()r),()(K) to Rs :l,r>r>,:lOO 7 'lie 
annual income reeclied Hs. U), 000 , (be uboleof winch avus evjiended. The Senate Hall hiiildnig eoinmeiiced in 
1874 , was (tomplctcMl and bi'ought into use at a cost of Us :ir),l>s;b of wbicli sum Ills H igliiu‘ss ( be Nawab of Ului-waP 
pur munilicienlly contributed Us. l 27 ,;i;{l ^riic founders of the Uiiiversiiy vvov inaib' its Hist gnveniiiig body by 
the name of the Senal.e ; the liest moetiiig was held on the lltli of January, 1870 ; the fij-st siv inonihs v^ere devoted 
to organization -(iiid to tbo making of ?• ilcs and regubilions lor the eoinlind i)f husiness and evjniiiiial ions , an Kxe- 
cutivc Cfimmittoe was afipointed, and fueull.ies wei'^' oreranr/ed , and Tegular work emutneneed alioni .lulv- 

The (bilciitta ITiii ver.sil.y held Ihe control ol tbc Scimols and (\)lloges wbieh (uiiglif in Fnglisb, and it Avns 
not possible for a liody w^itb the defective constitution of the lTiiiver.sity (billegt' to rejibici* it ai finee Us firs (, 
and great objivt was IberefoKi to cneoiiiagc and develo]) those places of educational work wbieb had bitlierto been 
negleeted, namely the n* viva I of the sfml\ of Sanskrit and Ai-alne , and tlie dilliision of knowbalgi* Uirougli tbo 
medium of the VernaciiJar. The fii'st exam inal ions w'ero accordingly held iii Arabic, Sanskrit and Persian in .luJy, 
1870 , and sixty-seven ran(Iidate.s jireseeied themselves, of whom forty-tliiT'o passed sinces.Mvvly a.s Moulvics, 
Pandits, oi- Munsbis, iTsjioetively. 

Ill 1871 , an Eiiti-aiice and First Arts Examinatimi were added to Ihe examinal ions held. The Medical School ' 
Examinal ions wcj-e taken over, and were eoinliieted under the aus])iees of the Univei'hity, diplomas as IjieentiatoH 
being conferred ii]Kni tlujse who ])asHed at tli(‘ final examinaiiou In JS 7 .b (die Aids sebeines weic* r-evised by a (biin- 
niiitee, wbieb represented both tin* Uni versify (aillege and the Departmenl. of Public Tiisti iiction, and in J 874 the 
Entrance, Proficiency and High Froficieiicy Examinations were ludd in addition to f.he Oriental Ht*n(‘s in Sanskrit, 
Arabic, Persian, general knowledge, aiul native medicine Arrangements w'cre made in this yisir for examinaiioris in 
the Faculties of Law and Engiuoei iiig, Avhich were lield in 1871 and l'' 7 r>, i-espect i vel^^ . for (he first, time. Up to 
1876 , about 1,800 candidates appeared at the various examinations, of whom over 1,000 parsed 

The first Calendar was brouglit out in 1874 In that yeai- tlie University (Vilh'gc liad CvOmideted the work of 
its own organization, rules and regulations having beer framed in every depaitmcnt The years 187 .') and 1876 , 
were therefore, the fii'si years of full work Between 1870 and 1876 great ad \ aiiees had been made in the work 
of translation of books required in the curricula of the Schools and C.-Ueges, and the Vei naeular Department had 
made great strides. 

In order to teach the Oriental languages ujion modeim principles, and to impart a knowledge of modern '. 

sciences thniugh the medium of the Vermteular, an Oi’iental School was 
Study of Oriental Languages, August, 1870. This school had been originally founded in 1865 by ■ 

the Anjuman-i-Punjah and it had then been the object of largo donations from native chiefs. When, for certain ^ 
reasons the Oriental School was closed, the subscriptions and donations ceased. After its re-opcning, under improved 
auspioes, very liberal subscriptions and donations again poured in. And when some of the students matriculated and < 
paaoed higher examinations <m the Oriental side, a College department was added, and the name Oriental College ’i 
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W9S given to this, the chief teaching institution of the Uniyersity College. Its position in 1677 is thus described in 
the reports : — 

“ To recapitulate briefly, the ob jects of the College are two-fold : (1) to give a high classical Oriental educa- 
tion, together with instruction, in branches of general knowledge ; and (2) to give a practical direction to every 
study. Men who intend to devote themselves entirely to literature or science have scholarships and fellowships 
to look forward to with their incumbent duties of teaching and translating, or they may return to their homes as 
thoroughly trained Moulvies or Pundits who have also received a libei*al education. Those who aspire to the dignity 
and function of Qazis arc trained in their own Law. Persons who wish to take up the ]>ractical work of teaching in 
Army Schools or in the Educational Department, will, it has boon promised, be admitted to a coarse in the 
Noimal School.” ^ 

Thus it was the object of the Oriental College to embody* as a teaching institution, those principles which 
the Punjab University College in another capacity enunciated in its cxaminatiQjis. It emphasized the Oriental 
as the Government College did the English side of the educational K 3 ^steni. 

The Law School was first established by the Anjumuu-i-Panjah in 1868. Down to 1874 no University 

Exaininations in Law were held, but the students were sent up to the Pleaders* 
Examinations held under the Legal Practitionei's’ Act, and the rules framed 
thereunder by the Judges of the (yhiet Court. These examinations were, however, handed over to the University 
(Villoge in that j'oar, thus i‘eeogniziug and assuring the position of the Tjaw School in the most practical and 
efiicient manner possible. 

A very brief record will siifficje to give an account of this the last jieriod of the existence of the Punjab Uni- 
Working of tho Punjab Uni- versily College In December 1876, 1 he Senate presented a last memorial 
versity College, ftom 1877 to to the Viceroy, which resulted in the promise of a University which was 

made public at the Imperial Assembly in January, 1877. Each year had seen 
the University College attain great-er success and Holidit}^ and a few statistics will best explain what had been 
ofifoctod. The Endowment Fund did not increase with mucli rapidity owing, no doubt, to thcj ‘ hope doferrod ’ of 
past j'cars, and the delay in tullilling the pletlges given, Rs. :i,84,4‘J5, stood jii Government Securities to tho 
(M’pdit of the new University in 188li The Senate ilall building is now estimated at Rs. 4D,0Q(). The income rose 
to Rs 75,000, and tho expenditure expanded accordingly as the following figures show : — 


Studies in Law. 


Details 

J877. 

1878 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Income 

44,914 

5.3,230 

Expenditure 

53,014 

66,495 


1871* 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Un. 

Its. 

55,991 

63,115 

G4,953 

75,49.5 

57,573 

59,598 

63,881 

70,419 


The Government grant still stood at Rs, 21,000. In the year 1879, the Punjab Oovernment jiromised to re- 
consider the grant when the University was established. 

A large number of institutions were affiliated to the University College in the sense that they taught up to 

its standards and upon its principles, and received in return granis-in-aid or 

Large number of Institu- Scholarships. Tho University Act cmjiliasizes the liberal principles of the 
f University by making no provision for affiliation in the sense in which that 

term is used in other Universities. The Punjab University throws open its examinations to all institutions alike, 
*as well as to private students. It demands a definite course of reading and standards based upon its own 
principles, it also offers its aid and Scholarships upon the results attained and upon nothing else. In this sense all 
’ competent institutionH are affiliated to it. Its teaching institutions, the Oriental College and Law School, continued 
‘to develop and flouiish from 1876 to 1882. Much was achieved in tho dii’ection of supplying a Vernacular litera- 
UuTO. The Fellowship holders have translated many important works, especially those required for the various 
Icurricula of instruction in Medicine, Natural Science, Mathematics, History, and other branches of knowledge. 
Indeed, in several branches, instnmtion and examination is now successfully carried on through the medium of the 
Vernacular up to the Master of Arts standard. In Law and Engineering also much progress was made in the 
translaticm of works of imparianoe. 

The ewnination work was from the first conducted by ezaminei'S appointed by the Senate, who have 
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been alto^^ether unconnected with the teaching of the candidates in the varioaa subjects. Indeed, moat of the^ 
liZaminers. examiners have been entirely unconnected with tlie University and the 

Province. Tliis principle was proscribed by the original Statutes of 
and has had the effect of silencing ciiticisin ami cf giving confidence in the genuiiienosa of the work done. The 
lower examinations have been conducted at several centres, besides Ijaliore; Delhi and Ijucknow being the most 
important. Iho number of candidates diii-ing this period was d,()00, the number who passed was 1,911. 

Apart from the purely Oriental Examinations, the Vernacular candidates for tlie various Arts K laminations 
of the Punjab University, from lS7i to ISHii (inclusive), numbered The total number of eandidates in the 

various Oriental Examinations, from 1S7() to 1SH2 (ineluKnm), was 

On the Idth November, IbhU, the plcilges given bad not been fulfilled, but the Seeretary of State had in the 

mean while sanctioned the pitijiosal of the (lovermnent of India, and the 
necessary legislation alone lemained tor c'onsidei-atum Accordingly tt very 
large and influential d(‘putation of the Senate, headed by the IJonoiirable Sir 
Robert Egerton and Ills Highness the JVlahaiaja ol Kaslimii, G G S 1 , Avaited upon tlie Vieei'ov, on tin* occasion 
of his visit to Lahore, a, ml prcsi'iiled an addiess to the following i‘ll’eet, namf*lv, tliev felt sure that tin* Marquis of 
Ripon would support the pledges givt*n by Lord Lytton, and would repeat tin* jiromise to complete at once tlieir 
ji'eat National Institution Tlii*y ^‘(Vrred to Sii- Robert Eg<*rlon's lettei s of the 7lh July, lR77,aml 12tli July, 1R7!>, 
for the arguments in lavor of a Hiinpih Uuiversit} written b^ His Honour soon after suc<‘eeding to the Govern- 
meut of this Province They, however, more s])e(*iall\ broiiglii to the iioiiei* of Ihs Kxeelleney that 7‘Jl) students 
had already passed the Liitraiiec* Lxamimition of tin* College, and that as nmny as (JO unfii*rgradiniles wen' now 
])roKeenting their studies for liighei homuiiN in English by tin* aid of .seholarships from the nnivi'i>it \ funds They' 
also pointed out that out of 1,747 students vnIh^ bad presented l.ln'mst*lves for the vai ions examinations in Arts 
1,217 had come up for the English examinations, and that tin* niiinher of eandiflat(‘K for tlie Entninee Examin- 
ation in English had increased from 2(5 in 187;J to Jtld in the examination loi* ISHO. Thi*y trusted tluil (ins would 
bo a sufiieiont reply t-o any ob|ectiuns Hiat might lie raisetl that tJie Punjab Cm versify College did not, sufficiently 
encourage the study of l^higlish 

Lord Ri])on's reply was most Faviui ruble A I Jill was pres(*ntly intiodiiei*«l into CVuimiil ami eventually ])asHed 
Lord Bipon’s Governinent ns AH XI X ..I ISSii. ait.l on tl.o 141.1. n( OhoI.i-.' oI th.il a Notilioation 

passes the Punjab University by the Pun]al» Govenimeiit formally constituted the Piiniah University The 
Aot, XIX of 1882. iiiaugiu'al eonvoeation w’lis liehl at Lalmi-e on the iHth November, IKH2, in the 

presence of the Viceroy who is tin* patron ol the Unuersity The new eonstitiition (*oiMplet(*ly fiiHilhd the wishes 
of the donors, subscribers and promoters o( the institution Ai (Jriental Uiiin ersity luis been eomhim'd with an 
English University, provision has been made for the dm* eneonragoment and di*vol()pnient of tin* national Classical 
and Vernacular languagi*s, as the teaching, eAumining and htc'raiy fiiMctioiiH of Hie Semiti liuve he(*n emphasized, 
and, lastly, the governing body is lai'gely representative in its eharaetei ami possesses the, light lo j-epresent its 

views to the Cxovernriient and the privilege of being consulted by it It is thus a National I J niv(*rsity in the 
truest sense The Statutes of IRtil), provided thal, t he highest honors should only he conf\*rred when prolieieney 
in Arabic or Sanskrit or sonic other ()i n*ntal language was conihined with a thorough aeipi.iintanee with English 

The Act separates the two faculties and gives eipial I (‘cognition and honoi (o eacli while the l{(*gulat,ions proviile 

for the acquisition, by gnuliiaieH, ol the eoinbined honors ol both as being natuially the liighest distinction. Each 
faculty possesses an equal smies of (li*grces, wliib* the Oi iental Faculty fiossesses siieeial powers for honoring pro- 
ficiency in Oriental hmguag(*s by the conferring of Oriental litenuy titl *s and marks of honor This separation 
which still permits of interchange,’ leaves lioth sides free to develop, side by sidi*, without cuiitbet and will afford a 
healthy emulation betwi*en the two systems Both English and Verimcul.ir are recognised ami honored to the 

full extent, and both ari^ open to tin* people of t he i*onntry The new Di*gr‘ee.s iial iirally look the names of Bache- 

lor, Idiister and Doctor, respectivcly% of Oriental Learning 

The next point for eonsideration is the const itution of the governing body His Excellmiey the Governor- 

„ , (Tcneial was unable, for various i’(*asoiis. to ae( (*pt the offiei* of (dianeelloj*, and 

Constitution of the govern- . . ^ t * * r* r 41 t> i c 

ing bodyof the Punjab Uni- H was decided to (constitute the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab tor the 

versity. time being. Chancellor of the University, and tliiis the head of the University is 

in a position himself to supervise its working, while the original proposal of the i.r, .motors l.as been carried out. 

The Vico-Chanoellor is appointed by the Chancellor. The Act makes a distinction between tlie original founders 

and donors by providing that the Fellows named in Part 11 of the Schedule to the Act, do not ecase to be such when 

they quit India permanently, while those who may be appointed subsequently vacate ofliee upou leaving India 

withoBt the intention of returning or by remaining absent from India for moi-e than foor years. It was, not 
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deemed necessaiy or proper to make any distinctions amongst the Fellows themselveB'— all being equal. A 
, groat concession, from an Anglo-Indian stand point, was made by the Legislature in leaving the Senate to 
^ elect a number of Fellows equal to the number nominated, from time to time, by the Chancellor. This provision 
' gives a representative character to the Senate which cannot fail to be a source of good, the principle of Self- 
(lovemment has thus been liberally conceded in this particular. 

The powers of the Senate over the affairs of tlie University are very complete and full, and the necessary 
supervision has been effected in such a way as not to interfere with the Senate’s exercising all the authority whit^h 
is required for the purposes for wliieh it lias been founded. 'I’he Semite possess the ‘ entire management of and 
Biipcrinteiidence ovei the affairs, coiiccrTis and property of the University.’ The Local Government is empowered 
to enforce the Aet, Statutes, Uulrs and Reguliitioiis where tin* Smijite may fail to do so. The Statutes, Rules and 
KegnlatiOTiH winch may he framed require the sanclioti of Government, and the Local Government can require 
Hm;h examination and audit of the aiicounts of the University as may appi'ar neccsHaiy. Internal autonomy is 
thus secured, uidess and until ine{rK3ienev or worse is displayed In carrying out these principles the Seriate have 
had to re-draft their Statutes, and this has b(*en done witli scrupulous regard to the wishes of the promoters, and 
subject to tbe altered condition of iliiugs at the lime."* 

I’he Allahabad University was iiieor[)orated b\ Act XVITI of 1887, wliieh was passed on the 23rd September, 
Tho Allahabad University 1^^7 The eonstitiition of tbe Univi'i sity closely resembles that of the Univer- 
incorporatod in Septembor, sity of Calcutta, consisting of a Clianeellor a Viee-Chancellor and Fellows 


loriinnga Senate, divided into Faculties of various branches of learning which 
are regulated by the Boards of studies The Syndicate of the Uunersity is llie executive governing body as in the 
other Indian Universities, and the subjects ol (*xa.miiiatioii, wit b minor alteral ions, are the same as in the University 
of Calcutta, tboiigli bitlierto tlie working of the Univ(‘i-sjty Jias been confined to the Faculties of Arts and Law 

The gimeral scope and clianieter of edueation in tlie (killegea afliliated to tbe Indian Universities was 
Scope and character of Col- dwrnlwil hy tin* Indian Filiirntion Commission of 1882- — 

legiate Education “ scope and clniracter, collegiate instrueh’on is now almost uniform 

througliont India Purely Oriental Colleges must, of course, be excepted. 
'I’liesc, however, are so few in nninber (bat tiny scarcely (‘liter into a consideration of ('ollegiate ediieatiun in 
its modorii di'velojiment. With the exception, imhvd, of the Orimital College at Lahore, and of the Oi'iental 
Department of the Canning Colh'ge, Lneknow, tiny are Imi relies of that order of things which existed previous 
, to the puhlieation of Lord William Bentineks ta.mons iL'sohitior.. The eolh-ge of to-day aims at giving an 
edueation that shall hi its n*e]pient to take an honourable share in the administration of the eoiintiy, oi to enter 
with good bo[a‘ of success the various librn-al jirofessions now expanding in vigorous growth. It folJows, tlierelore 
that tbe ailvaiicement of leaimng in India is in a large immsiiu* tlirougJi science, and altogether according 
to the sclent, I lie method The J^lnglisb and Oriental classics, of course, occupy an important place in the 
eoll(;g(3 seJnmie; but, apart from the refinement of (‘baraeter and elevation of tlionght wliieh are imadental 
to their stud>, tlicir ehic^f function is to discipline tbe intellect. Jn history, pbilosopliy, mathematics, and 
physical scieneo, Fngbsb is tlie mediiiin of instruction and the passport to academic honours. The dialectics 
of Hindoo philosophy and the subtleties of Muhammadan law have naturally disaj)pear(‘d from a course of studies 


intended to lie of so practical a charaefer ; the profound scholarship and lifelong devotion to learning which India 
once hoa.sted, arc sacrifices made to the appreeiatKui of an active career. Few rf^grets are felt on this score, though 
there are tliose who hold that the pr(‘seiit ('xehisive ii.se of Fnglish is neither henetieiai nor necessary Through 
the Verimeuhirs, to some extent ulieiidy and largidy in the near future, they helii've that- general knowledge of the 
;liigher kind might he imparted, and that an edueation of vvidm- national profit would he the certain result ’’f 

I he duration of tho College coui'st^s and tlic standai’ils of (examination in the Universities of Calcutta, 

Madras and Bombay, were thus described in the Report of the Indian 
Education (kimmissioii of 1882: — 

“In Bengal, the (kdlege course ex t cm ds over five years from matricula- 
tion to the M. A. degree. In Madras, there is a course of four years up to 
the B A. degn^e. aud those wdio appear for the M. A. examination commonly 
spend at least two years more in study, tliougli none of tlie (kjlleges have legnlar classes beyond the B. A. standai-d. 


Duration of College courses 
and standards of examination 
in the Univorsitios of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay. 


In Bombay, throe yeai's is the period ; but, on the other liand, the school course is one year longer, and the Entrance 
examination of n somewhat mijre difficult character. Tho usual ago at whicli an Indian student seeks admission 
to the Univei’sity is between sixteen and eighteen years. Having by that time completed the High School course, 
he is examined by means of piinted papers (and, in the Bombay and Punjab Univeisities, orally) in English, a 
* Gazetteer of the Punjab (Prov. Vol., 1888-89} pp. 170-175. f Bepoi t of the Indian Education Commisaion (1882), pp 269, 270. 
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dasBioal or vernacular language, history, geography, mathematics, and in Madras and Bombay, in elementary 
physical science, the exact standard in each of theso subjects need not bo stated here. But, roughly speaking, the 
knowledge required is about that which, at- the ago of sixtoon, an English boy of average intelligence will be found 
to possess. Success in this examination admits a student to anv of the affiliated colleges. There, after attendance 
for two years (for one year in Bombay), lie is permitted to present himself for the First Examination in Arts, or 
the Previous Examination, as it is styled in Uonibay At the Calcutta Univei’sity the subjects of examination ore 
English, a classical language (Oriental or European), history, mathematics, logic, and either psychology nr elemen- 
tary ohomisti’y. In Madras, human physiology holds the place of logic, psychology, or chemistry, in the Calcutta 
course. In Bombay the scheme is identical with that m Calcutta, except that natural science takes the place of 
the optional subjects. Two years later again (in Bombay there is an Intermediate examination) comes the examin- 
ation for the B.A. degree.”* 

“The B.A. degree is followed by the M. A degree Here the examination is priictically confined to one or 
other of the following branehos of knowledge (1) Languages , (2) History ; (d) Mental and Moral Philosophy ; (4) 
Mathematics, pure and mixed , (•')) Nai.iiral and Physical Science. At Calciif.ta the candidate is allowed to take up 
one or more of these branches cithei- in the same oi- in different years, in Madf is and Bombay a classical language 
(Oriental or European) is coupli‘d with Kiiglish, .-ind PInlosophy with History and Political Economy Willi the 
M.A. degree the Gollecre course comes tfi an end, though in the (hilcutta University’ the Prcmchaiul Jloychand 
Studentship is the final goal of ae.adeiinc disiim'lioii ” f 

Such being the course of studies in the Pin vorsities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombiiy, wdnch were founded in 

l>^r)7, i(- IS iinjiorlant to exlnlnt in a summary form sonic of flic more important 
results of Collegiate education under those UiiiversiticH for a (jiiarter of a cen- 
tury from their establishment, tin* Piinjal) University and the Allahabad 
UiMvei'Sity having no existence diiniig t-liai period. The following tabic 
has be(‘n ]ireparcd from twro tables given at J>Jige 2t)tJ of the Report of the In- 


StatistiCB of some important 
results of Collegiate education 
under the Universities of Cal- 
outta, Madras and Bombay, 
1867 - 82 . 


dian Education Commission of 1882 


COLLPGIATE EDUCATION, lHr>7 to 1882. 


PltOVINCES 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

N -W. P. and Oudh 
Punjab 

Central Provinces 


Total 


In 18.07-1870-71 


j NuMIIKK 01 STU MONTS WlfO 
I'ASSKU THE P V., BA ANiV 
1 M.A Examinations 


In 1871-72 -1881-82. 
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Nl'MIlKn OE S’lr DENTS WHO 
*ASNKD Till' F.iV., B.A AND 
M A. Examinations. 
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Maximum 

Ens’lish 

leges 

FA 

B.A. 

M.A 

' Maximum 
! English 
leges 

FA. 

B.A. 

M.A. 

12 

784 

1.V2 

6 

25 

2,():i2 

890 

22 

4 

244 

116 

28 

6 

709 

:340 

.34 

17 

1,495 

548 

112 

22 

2,666 

1,037 

284 

9 

96 

26 

5 

9 

:3G5 

1 

130 

33 

4 

47 

s 

... 

2 

107 

37 

11 

... 

... 

... 


1 

90 


... 

46 

2,666 

850 

151 

05 

5,969 

2,4:34 

385 


The preceding table shows the progress which Collegiate English education had made onder the auspices of 
' _ ... J-l,,. fliyikn TTnivPrKl tii‘H duriiifif the first quarter of a century of their 


Examinations oonducted. by 
the Punjab University. 


the older throe Universities during the first quarter 
existence. The distinctive features of the coui-se of education in the Punjab 


• Report of the Indien Bdaoafcion Commiaiion (1882), p. 270. 

13 


t 16., p. 272. 
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University established in 1882, have already been described, and the folloiring extract gives farther information 
upon the subject ; — 

There are two examinations leading to the degree in Arts — the Intermediate, corresponding to the First 
Arts Examination ; the High Proficiency Examination, corresponding to that for B.A. Those who pass the High 
Proficiency standard through the medium of English, receive the degree of B.A. ; while on those who pass it 
through the medium of the Vernacular is conferred the degree of B.O.L., or Ba(!hclor of Oriental Learning, 
(fraduates of eitlier class are entitled to present themselves at a later date for examination by the Honours in Arts 
standard, and those who pass receive the dcgi’ees of M.A. and M.O.L respectively. Similarly on the Oriental 
side, examinations are held in Arabic for tlic titles successively of Maulavi Alim and Maulavi Fazil, in Persian 
for the titles of Munshi Alim and Munshi Fazil, and for Visharad and Shastri in Sanskrit. Examinations are 
also hold ill (lunnukhi, or the literature of tin; Siklis. The Senate of the Uiuversity fui-thor acts as the consti- 
tuted adviser of the Oovernmeiit on educational matters. Among maiiy inipt)rtant subjects referred to that body 
for discussion and opinion may be m(Mitumed — vacations in schools and dates of public examinations ; systems 
of graiits-in-aid ; the award of scbolaj'sliips ; primary standards for boys’ and girls’ hcIiooIk ; the inspection of 
girls’ scluxils ; proposals for a now Punjabi Dictionary , the European Education Code ; rnles for Training Colleges ; 
and tests for admission to the ])ublic service in various gimles. The conduct of the Middle School Examination 
was also traiisferrod to tlic University Thus it is evident that the Punjab University occupies towards the 
(roveniment of the Province a position which is not filled by any other University in India 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE INDIAN EDUCATION COMMISSION OE 1882, A2ID SOME IMPORTANT FACTS AND STATISTICS 
COLLECTED BY IT IN REGARD TO ENGLISH COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. 

Ill 1882, the Government of India passed a Besolution, No dated the Hrd February, 1882, by whicli it 
Indian Education Commis- aiijauntcd a Commission to report iijion the subject of odiical-ion, and the ful- 
sion of 1882 lowing extracts from the Resolnf ion will show its nature and ohji‘cts -- 

‘In view of the facts that, since the measures set forth in tin* Despatch of 1854 came into active operation, 
Besolution appointing the iliuirter of a century has elapsed, and tlmi it is now ten years since (he 

Commission, dated 3rd Feb- responsibh! direction of the educational sysl-ein was entrusted to the Local 
ruary, 1882 (TOvernnients, it appears to His Excellency the Goverrior-Cuiiioral in Chiiincil 

that the time has come for instituting a more careful examination into the results attained, and into the working 
of the present ari'angements, than has Jiitliei been attempted Tlic ex})eu-ieuce of the past luis sliowii that a 
mere critical review or analysis of the returns and reports of the clillercnt proviniM^s fails to impart a thoroughly 
satisfactory knowledge of the actual state of things m the distric(.s, and that there are many points which only an 
acquaintance with local circumstances can adequately estimate or explain. His Excellency in Council has therefore 
decided to ap])oint a Commission on behalf of Government to enquire into the iircsciit position of education in 
British India, and to nominate to this Commission a suflicient number of persons from the different provinces to 
Kocuro the adeijuate and intelligent consideration of the facts that will be laid before it. ■j’ 

Tlie Commission thus appointed consistod of European and Native mernliers representing the various sections 

of the community interested in the subject of education. Sir W. "W Hunter 
was appointed President, and the general duties assigned to the Commission 
wove thus prescribed : — 

“It will bo the duty of the Commission to enquire particularly (subject only to certain limitations to be 
noticed below) into the manner in which effect has been given to the principles of the Despatch of 1854 ; and to 
suggest such measures a.s it may think desirable in order to the further carrying out of the policy therein laid 
down. The Government of India is firmly convinced of the soundness of that policy, and Has no wish to depart 


Duties assigned to the 
Oommission. 


• Review of Education in India in 1880 ; by Sir Alfred Croft, p. 30. 
f Report of tho Indian Education OommisBion (1882), p. 624; App. A. 
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from the principles upon which it is based. It is intended only at the present time, to examine into the general 
results of its operation, and to scrutinize the efficiency of the machinery that has boon set on foot for bringing 
about those ends which the Government from the outset had especially in view.”* ‘‘ It will not bo necessary for,' 
the Commission to enquire into the geiieriil working of the Indian Universities, which are controlled by cor])orationsi 
comprising representatives of all classes inlercRted in collegiate education. Of the results of their opei-ation* 
a fair estimate can always he foi'mod indepiuidently of a special enquiry such as is now proposed. Nor will it be 
necessary for the C'ommission to take* up tlie subject of sjiccial or technical education, whether nieilieal, legal, j 
or engineei’ing. I'o extend the erujuiiy to these snhjeets would cx])and unduly tin* task before t lie C^)nlIniHsion 
Again the Government of India has itself >eiy )'eceiitl) dealt with the ((uestion of Kurojiean and Kurasia-n 
education, and no further enquiry Is lu'cessarv w-a regaids tliat lliit, Avith these exceptions, the (jovernor-Ceiieral! 
in CouiKul is of o|)niioii that the (hununsMon may usefully consider the working of all liranehes of the liulian 
educational system. Tliesi* hranehes ai’i', it is hi'lievi'tl, so closely eonneeted oiu' with another, that it. is only b} 
examining the system as a. Avhole that any sound conehisions are likely to he conn’ to 't 

Another jiassage from the iJesolLition l■l‘(pnres ipiotatioii lieie as it annouiiet's the jioliey of tin* ({ovi-i-ninent to 
Policy of encouraging the lin lliei encouragiunent to the g’ant-in-aul system wot li the object, of 

grant-in-aid system to secure seem ing t1u‘ gradual withdrawal of tin* Klatt^ from higli Kiiglisli odueatiuii 
gradual withdrawal from high Aiti'r inviting tlm attention of the (\>minission to ilu‘ great inijiortanee wliieli 
English education (Joveniment attaches to thi‘ snh|e(‘t oi piimary education, the Resolution 

^in paragraphs 0 and K)) goes on to sa\ — 

“ The I’csourei's tit t.lu' disjiostil of (ho ernimmt, whether impeiial, provincial or local, are, and must long remain, 
extremely limited in amount, and llu* n suit is, not. only that pi ol:i ess tiihsIj lu'ei'ssririly ln‘ gisidual, but that if 
satisfactory pi ogress Is lo he iiiadi' at all, every availahh* private^ agency niiist hi' called into jii'lion to ivlieve and 
assist tlu' pnhlie funds in eonneelion with (oerv hraneli of I'^nhln* 1 nsl i ind ion It was in \\v\\ of ‘the iinpossihilify 
of (joveriiiiuuit alone doing <ill that must hi' doiK' to prov nh' adeipiate iiK'inis lor the (‘diieation of tin* Natives of 
India,’ tJiiit the gi ant -iii-aid I'Vsti'in was idahoialed and develojied h\ the Despatch of IS.^I . and il is to the wider 
extension of tins system, esjiei'ially In eoniit'i t loii with JiiLdi and middle educalion, that I Ik' (Jovernmcnl looks to set 
tree funds Avliieh nniy then l)(‘ nunh' a j. plica hie to the promotion ot the ediK'atmn ol the masses ‘ The i esoiirei's of 
the Stale ought,’ as irinarked by the Seeietarv of St<it(‘ in Desjiateli No Jo ot Uhlh April iStU, ‘ (o hi' so a[»plie(l 
as to assist, tlmse av lio lannot la* expected to helj) llii'iiiseh es, a,iid flic richer classes of till' jicop]'' shoiihl gradually 
be iiidiieeil to jirov ide Joi I heir o\vu idneation 

“ In pnrsiiaiiee ol this policy it is the desire of (Soverniiieiit lo olTer eviu-y (‘nconragi'inent to native geiitli'inen 
to come forwaid and aid, even more eN'ensively than hei etoi..ee, in the estahlishment ol n|»()ii iIk* grant-iii- 

aid system and llis Mveidleiuy in Coiiueil is the more anvioii.^ lo see this liroaght about, heeausi*. apirl altogether 

from the eonseipient peeumar_\ relief to (i.)Neinmeiit, il is chiefly in t his \\ ay I hat the native eoiiimmnlv will ho 
able to secure that lieedom and \ancly ol ediiealioiiwl.jchisanessenti.il emiditmn in an\ sound and eomplcto 
educational svsleni It is not , in I he ojnnion of t he ( iovernor-Genera 1 in Comieil. a, lieall h^ sMiiploni t hat all tlm ’ 
youth of the eountiy should he east, as it. weie, in the same CoAmrnmeiit ediieational mould bather is it desiiuhlo 
that each section ol tlie iieoole should he m aiu.siliou to secure that deserqu ion of ediieation wim li is most conso- 
nant to its feelini^sand suited toils wants Tlie (Joa ernment is i-eady, therefore, lo do ;il] tli:i1 it can to tost er such 
a spirit of independemv and si'lMieli) It is Avilhiig to hand ov ei an) of 1 1 s ow n eid leges oi schools, in suitahlo 
eases, to bodies of nali ve gent leiiuMi wlm will undertake to manage t hem salisfactoi ily as aided institutions; all 
that the (loVerimient will insist ii [am, being that due provision is made h). ellieienl nninageieent ami extended usefiil- 
nc.ss. It will he for the (Vmiinlssimi to considei in what mode effect i an most tnllv he -in eii to iJiese views ; and 
hoAV the graiit-iu-aiil system may best he sha])ed so to stimulate .sueli independent (‘Hort, and make tin; largest 
use of the axuiilable Goau'i iimi'iit liiiids J 


Although the siihjeei oi iJie 

Information as to Collcgiato 
Education collected by the 
Commission. 


general working of the Indian Univi'rsit les was excluded from the eiapiiry to ho 
made by the Comniissioii, yet i I'leli xamaldi^ inlormat ion Avas eoHeeted by 
it 111 connection Avitli collegiate edueatnui, and some [lassages fi-oin the 
Uc])ort may, therefore, he cpmted liei-e, as -ueli instruction is eari’icd on 


in Colleges whkli are nffilinted to ike Universities and pursue tke course of insti u. tioii prescribed bytheni.- 
“ The affiliated Colleges are of two gi-ades ; those whose students go no further than the Fjrst Arts, or Previous 1 


• Hoport of the Indian Education ComraiBRion (IbSltj, p. G24 ; App A. 

+ Ib., p. €26 J Appendix A. t PP ^25, 626 j Appendix A. 
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I Examina-tion, and those in which they proceed to the B.A. and M. A. decrees. The strength of the teaching staff 
varies with the wealth of the institution, the numbers of the students, and the class of examinations for which candi- 
dates are sent up. Thus the Presidency College in Calcutta, has a Principal, eleven Professors, and two teachers of 
Sanskrit and Arabic. This staff provides for lectures being given in all the various subjects of all the examina- 
tions, A smaller collegti will bo content witli a Pj-incipal, two Professors, a Pandit, and a Maulavi ; but with 
no largoi’ staff than this, rtistrictions are necessary as to the choice of subjects in the alternative courses, and but 
little help can be afforded to students reading for the M.A. degree.” * 

Til regal'd to academic discipline of the students prostnniting their studies in the Colleges affiliated to the 
Views of the Commission as Indian Universities, tlie Indian Education Commission expressed their views 
to Academic discipline. in tlni following words : — 

“In their sclicine of discipline, and in the academic life of their studemts, Indian Colleges have but little 
analogy with those of the older of tlnj Ihiglish Universities, tlicir resemblanee heiiig closer to those of Scotland 
and (lurrnany. Residence in college buildings is not only not generally c-om])ulsory, but the colleges arc few 
in which any systematic provision is nn..de for (Control over the students’ pursuits out of college* hours. Roarding- 
lioUKCH are, indeed, attached to certain institutions, and their iiuniher incr(‘Mses year hy year. Put, unless the 
student’s home ho at a distance from the collegiate city, and In; have no ri'Iativcs to receive him, it is stildom that 
he will incur tbe expense whieli resitlence niv<»lvcs Tv\o jinncipal reasuiis account for this feature in our .system. 
First, the initial outlay ujhui huihlmgs is one troni which Government jind jnde])eTideni, bodies alike shrink For 
so poor is the Indian student that it would hi* niipossible to demand of linn any hut the most moderate rent — a rent 
perhaps barely siiHieieiit to cover the cost of the annual rcpaiis. The second obstacle lies in the religious and 
social ]irc)udices winch fence class fi'oui class Not only docs Uie Miiidii refuse to eat with the Aliisalmrm, hut from 
close contact with whole sections of his own co-rcligionists he is slini off by 1 he nn]»ci ions ordinariccs of caste. 

: Evperu'ucc, however, has already proved that the bariicrs of custom an* giving w'ay In tin* North-Western 
Province's and the Punjab, wliere the rcsnieiitial .system has been widely tiled, the success has been considerable; 
and nothing but want of liinds stands in the way of a luller development In the more important fionibay Colleges, 
al.so, a consid(*r!il)le nniiihcr of tlie students are in residence; in Pengal and Madras the systi*m has heen le.ss fully 

recognised. Vet it is tin* one thing which will give the departmental olUcur a liolil ufion the livt's of those whose 

intellects In* trains with such sedulous ('lahoration. From any al tempt to touch tin* religious side of the student’s 
character, the Govci'niricnt educational otlii'er is debarred by the j)i*iii(*i])lc of i cl 114 ions iicntrality. All tlie more 
iuifiurtaiit t.ln‘ref()re, is it that he should lie aide to exeicisc tin* moral inllnencc of a closi* and watclitnl discijilinc.” f 
The following t.ihlcj show’s tin* statistics of atteiidanct* in English Arts Colh'gcs, fur tin* offitaal year 
Statistics of Collegiate in- 1881-t^2 — 

Btruction, 1881-82 


STATISTICS OF ATTENDANCE IN ENGLISH ARTS COLLEGES, FOR 1861-82. 


i 

PliOMNC'UK. j 

DeI'AKTMEN'JAL. 

1 All) ion. 

lJNAinr:n. 

^’o'lAL. 

Colleges. 

Students 

Oj 

bo 

a> 

C 

r/i 

0 

Colleges 

r/j 

Oi 

rs 

0 

Colleges. 

Students 

Madras ... ... ... ! 

1 

10 I 

1 

742 

11 

80.3 

3 

124 

21 

1,669 

Bombay ... ... ... ! 

3 

311 

2 

139 

1 

25 

6 

475 

Bengal 

12 

i.ao.'j 

.5 

89.5 

4 

.538 

21 

2,738 

N.-W. Provinces and Ondh 

3 

172 

2 

157 

1 

20 

6 

349 

Punjab 

1 

103 

... 


... 

... 

1 

103 

Central Provinces 

1 

6.5 


... 

... 

... 

1 

65 

Total ... 

30 

2,698 

20 

1,994 

9 

707 

59 

5,399 


* Report of the Indian Education OommiBsion (1882), p. 272. 
t /6., pp. 272, 278. I 16., p. 274 (extract from Table No. I). 


AVEBAOB COST AND TCmON NEBS OF OOLLBOUTE EDUCATION, 1891-98. 101 

Among the etatistics collected by the Indian Education Commission of 1882 (t itle page 279 of the Report), 
Averege cost of CoUegiate iho following tabular statement is interesting, as showing the average annual 
18^1^2!**^ student, cost (oalculated on the average monthly number of the students enrolled ) of 

educating each student in hlnglish Aits Colleges, for the official year 1881-82 — 


AVERAGE ANNUAL 


COST OF EDUCATING EACH STUDENT IN ENGLISH ARTS 
COLLEGES, IN 1881-82. 


PUOVTNCKS 

Bei'Aiitmental Colleges. 

Aided CoiiEEGES. 

Unaided 

(aileeoks. 

Total 
average* 
animal cost. 

Av(‘rag(' 
annual cost to 
Provincial 

P II fids. 

T otal 
av cragi* 
annual cost. 

Avern gn 
anunal cost to 
Provincial 
Funds. 

Total 
average 
annual cost. 



Rs A. 1'. 

Rs. A V 

Ivs A I’ 

Rs. A. r 

Rs A r. 

Mtiflras 

2.'i7 Id 8 

210 1 2 

125 2 8 

21) It 8 

93 1 2 

Bombay 

4iC 12 8 

274 l.d 0 

271 10 9 

35 1 1 7 

331 10 2 

liongal 

d 2 o !) r, 

217 r> 8 

185 5 (3 

28 0 7 

48 7 8 

N.-W P and Oudh . 

758 I. 2 

fiiU 8 t: 

:!12 1» 8 

111 Jt 0 

125 14 0 

Punjab . . ... 1 

•198 15 8 

477 1 10 

1 



i 

Ctmtral Provinces ... ' 

ISt) ;5 1 

! 10.% 8 f) 





Avcrap^c for Prilish India, ('x- i 






chiding Ajmir and Burma ... | 

1 

351- 9 1 

253 9 9 

J78 7 7 ! 

1 

35 14 3 

97 8 2 


TIu! following tabic* gives an ujijirovimatu iih-a oi the tuition fees [mid by slinlents in Ai ts 1 . lieges during tho 

ottic'ial ISSl-iSli, iiiid llio |)ro]K)rHoii Avliicli the inctmu.- fifirn siicli ft'H.s 

■ hcjiis to total t‘X]R‘ii(hiur(‘ in tlu‘ various clashLS ot I])*.* (.’ollr^os, oxoludiiig tlit* 

in 1881-oZ. 

ex|H*iiilituic oil biijliliijfi;.'! •111(1 suliolarsliips — 


TUITION FEUS JN ARTS GOLliKGES IN THE OEEJt'IAL YEAR, 18S1.S2. 


Provinces 

DEl’AinM I'.NTAL 
CuiiEEGES. 

Aided 

CoLI-EtJEiS. 

Unaided 

C(.U, LEGES. 

Pi licrx'iAGE OK Income 
EEUM KEEs 'lu Total Exi’EN- 

Dl'M EE IN* 

Highest 

Fee. 

Bo west 
Kcc. 

Highest 

Fee. 

1 JO west 
hoc. 

Highest 

Fee. 

Lowest, 

Fee 

J Icjiart- 
nicnla) 
('oJ leges 

1 Aided 
j Colleges, 

i 

Unaided 
. Colleges 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

j Rs. 


1 

1 


Madras 

5 

3 

4 

2 

3 

j 

1778 

23 7G 

31 02 

Bombay ... •■•I 

10 

3 

8 

4 

5 1 

! 3 

18 28 

21-72 

14 5G 

Bengal 

I 

! 3 

G 

5 

3 

... 

27 51 

29 1C 

41* J9 

N.-W. P. and Oudh 

5 

2 

5 

j 

4 

1 

5-65 

5-29 

1GG3 

Punjab 

5 

2 

... 

... 

... 

1 

4-38 


... 

Central Provinces 

2 

2 

... 

... 


... 

1109 

... 

... 

Average for India 

12 

2 

8 

1 

6 

1 

19-53 

23-44 

2705 


* Prepared from Table No, VIII, at page S80 of the Aeport of the Indian Education Coxnmiieion f ^ESB). 
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In rej^ard to the results of higher English education, the following tabular statement (%nde Indian Education 

Commission Report, 1882, page 281), showing an estimate of the number of 

tht afteT*oareer o?inton*gra^ i^^aduates frora collegiate institutions who, between 1871 and 1882, took np 
duatOB, 1871 - 1862 . various professions, gives an approximate idea of the after-career of our 

Indian graduates : — 


Puos INCKS 

N umber 
of graduates 
between 

1871-82. 

Having 
entered tho 
public service, 
Hrihsh or 
Native. 

Legal 

profession. 

Medical 

profession. 

1 

Civil 

Engineering 

profession. 

1 

Madras 

808 

2or> 

120 

18 


Horn bay 

(;2r» 


19 

70 

28 

Bciig.'il 


r>3i 

■[7J 

131 

19 

N -W. P and Oudh 

JdO 

01 

33 


0 

J’unjal) . .. 1 

HiS 

2J 

/, 



( V'litral Th’oviiiccs 

! 

8 




'I’oli'll 


1,244 


223 

1 

33 


CHAPTER XX. 

THU (iRANT-TN-AIM SYSTMIM HSTAUGITRATKI) liT Till*: EDlTCATIONAh DESPATCH OF 18."4, AND 
CONSIDEHIOI) l!V 'I'll E INDIAN HDUCATiON COiM AHSSIDN OF ]SS_' 

To use Mie lini^^iuige ('iiiployi'd 1») the Indifui Ednesition (^uinni.s.sioii, ‘‘ tlu‘ th'spaudi of ISol* coul.rnis the fii'st 
Objects of the Despatch of declaration of tli(‘ poluT (H’tlie (loverinneut in a iiiattei- u Inch lies a I the mot oi 
1854, as to tho Grant-in-aid any n ational .s\st.em of <»din‘iiti ori. that is to say. the (letc'ciniiiMtion of tin* ])a.itH 
i system. v\hieli can he most <dfcctively taken in it hy tlie State and liy ti n* ])Oof)l(\ 

Tlio ininiediatc anus ol Ihe fJovei'iiriuMit nl that time vvert* the sjinn' as tliose to wliieh tlie allention of every 
European slate was iirst diu'cled wlien or'ganising its system of ])n hi le iiisti’iiet loii XkL existing sfdiools of i d 1 
kimis Avere to he iiiijiroA'ed ami llieii iiumher jiiei'cased, systematica insjiection was tn ht* estalilislieil, and a- supfily (.if 
’ eom])eierit toacliei’s Avas to he ])i'ovi(lecl l.iut in I mini tlio attitude of tho State to national education aa^jis etfected hy 

^three eomlitions to wliieh no Muropeaii state could fni-nisli a pai-allel In the fust jilaei', the popuhition Avas not 

^only as la,r 2 :(_' as that of all the European states together that had adophnl an educational sy^stem, hut it pT’csented, 
in ils diHt'nmt Pioviiices, at li-ast, as many' dilfercriees of ei-oed, language, race and enstom. Srcojidly, the ruling 
pOAver Avas hound to hold its(*lF ahiot fioni all ([uestions of i-cdigion ThixJ/if, the selieiiie of instruction to ho iiitr o- 
ducaal wuis one aaImcIi slionhl culminate^ in ilie ac((ii isition of a literature and science essentially foi-e ign Wlnlo 
■therefore, on the one hand, the mugTiitude of the task before the Indian Coverumeiit Avas such as to make it almost 
impossible of u(!lin‘vement hy any' direct appropriation fi-oni the resoui’ces of the Empire, on the other, the popular 
demand for education, so impoj-tant a factor in the success of the European systems — had in general to ho created. 
Tho Government adopted the only course which circumstances permitted. Tt Avas admitted that ‘'to imbue a vast 
and ignorant ])0])nhition Avith a general desii'c for knowledge, and to take advantage of that desire AA^hen excited to 
improve the means for diffusing ediieation amongst them, must be a Avork of many’’ years ’ ; and this admission was 

; followed by tho nnnouiicemont that ‘ as a Government/, Ave can-do no more than direct tho efforts of the people, and 

laid them wherever they appear to require most assistance.* In pursuance of this resolution the earlier part of the 
Despatch is occupied with a review of all the agencies for education which were already in existence in India, 
whether maintained by Government or by private persons or bodies, native and foreign ; and it was declared that 
)| the extension and increased supply of schools and colleges should for the future be mainly effected byj^ he 
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grant«in«aid syRtem . Notice was taken of the increasing desire on the part of the natives of India for the means of 
ft better ednoati on. as shown by the liberal sums which ha d recently be e n contributed w it h that ob ject ; 
and attention was drawn to the zeal ana mnnihcence which Hindus and for had manifested in| 

gause of ed ucation. Cordial recognition was also given to the efforts of Christian Association s in diffosingj 
knowledge among the natives of India, specially among nncmlized mces. In such circumstances it was hoped that 
the grant-in-aid system could be introduced into India, as it had been into E nglan d, w ith every prospect of Hucce ss. 
The^ introduction of that system was necessitated by a conviction of tbe impossibility of Government alone doing 
all that mnst be done in order to provide adtMinate means for t he^ f,»^ln(»iLiion of tlie natives of India ; end it was 
expected that tbe plan of thus drawing BU})j).)rt from local sources, in addition to contributions li'Oin the State, 
would result in a f n^ pir^re riippl pi-ogiess ol' educat ion tliai ^ould follow a mere iiiei'ease of expenditure by tji e 
Goveniment, while it nosscssed the adtiitional advantHgiTTif f ostering a spirit of reliaiu?e up on local oxeij^ms, 
and combination for local purjioses, which was, of itself, of no mean importance to tin? well-being of a nation 

In regard to scope and character, tlu' system was to be based on an e ntire ahstiii enee from inkMjuoaK^ with' 

t he veliLntms mstnietio n e onvc»yed in the schools assisted, and aid was to b o 
Scope and character of the w'ttnn certaiiriimits to ji ll_BcbrMds vvhicdi 

Grant-m-aid system. edueatim i, ]m)vided that they were undtT adequate local mamigement, that is, 

tinder persons responsible for the gcneial supeimtendenee of the school and for its pernuinence lor a given time. 

Such schools were to ho open to Goveniment inspection, and to ]»c subjeeted to such other rules as (lovei-nmeiit 
might, from time to time, impi^se It vvas further reciuired that- some fee, however small, should ho levied in all 

aided Ncliools ; ai.d tUai f^rantH sl...ul.l be made for specifie obje-tn. sufli as tbe auRraenlation of tbe salar.es of tho 
bead-fcnchers, i-be supply of jii.iior (eaelieis, the provision of sebobirsbips, the siii.ply of Bcbool-bo..ks, or t le erec- 
tion of biiildnifrs, .ir.d . ait for tbe ^mneraf exi-embtu.-e of tbe sehool. On Ibese j.nneiples it was hoped that local 
nnuiagemciit, under (l<.venu..cut,nsp<K t, 0,1 in,. 1 aided by f,oa, Its, «o., 1.1 bo eneoumircd wherever it was possible 

to take advantage of it; and it was ruled that when suol. n.iinaffe.nent so ii.deil was capable ol ade.piately moctiiiK 
the local deinand'for odueat;.,., (lovernnient institutions were not to bo founded The Despateh loo ed forward b, 
the time whoi, a. nv mmcral system of ednealion entire]^ .. pi i pynl e d l^l j bo Oo^n^ iaif J Hi Kl f i iy 

gradual advance of tbe.sy stem of.fpmit-s-iu.aui , said wW. nni,ny.of the cx.istinK (lovernnient iiisti. n ions, ..pinmlly 
ig;^L7i;rghe; cirdcr.murb closed or transfen-c d_ t.^ management id oeal Wl^. umb^o ^ 

cmT ol of. am f^l IbH^. was expressly p.ouded that tbe spread of eduction w no to bo 

.b ec k ed in tfie sl. iTbT.^nfc^ by tbe aban.lonmenl. of a sin^de sebool to probablo decay, and wuilo the doamed ■ 

1 • f t liei eot Ste'ulilv m i lew the (loveriiniei.t and the local ities weie ei. joined to net with caution, 

object wastobekeptstcnlib lu uw , ,f tl... loeabtj eoneerned. 'I'l.c liiKhor 

niiihlle nnd lower classes, STa-eml aUention nn.in (Uikilo, , j .fi 

and also to tbe ei.retul e..eouri.,ei..ent of the native schools iibiidi bad existed from t.ii.o iniinemonal. and none of| 

1-1 u ,tnl in some detriee be nnuh* avaihihle to the end in view t 

x;r. .■"■■r- - - »' 

Relations of the State to pri- up as follows Tbe state undertook 
vate effort 

(1) to give peeuniavy assist, anee 01 . the grant-i.^id system to efficient Scho^s and ( olleg.es , 

121 to dii-ccttlieirellorts and afford them counsel and aihice; , . , „ * ,,• 1 i f 

[1] to eneonrage and rewind the desire for Icai-ning in various ways, but . b, e Jl,J:y. tl,e establislimont o t 
( 1 ) t.^SS»t„p..,.idiM 8 .Juc.„ppljol UP«, 1 , a to. nu.ki,„ tho p..,t...i... ot 10.0,1,0. B 

Of all tl e P ivllotmert of grants-ui-aid careful attention 

It was tound.ntbe lespatcliof ^ U,,p,tcl. that, while the system had been 

“ t S^iSL .U.n. it*»lbo.oo».o.«.J.Ii. 

a ipccpted by schools ofji^r , the Govomment Colleges and 

“ The Despatch also pointe ou ’ ^ education, that there was ample scope for the employment 

of eve..fo™of 

the policy of withdrawal. labour; and urged that every agency ey gag 

• Beport of the Indian Education Commission (1882), pp. 861, 362 . t PP ■ 
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BarnestneBs and efficiency slioald be made use of and fostered. It laid stress on the great advantage of promoting 
in the native community a spirit of self-reliance, in opposition to the habit of depending on Government for the 
supply of local wants ; and it accordingly declared that if G-ovemment should accept the duty of placing eleme n- 
bary education within reach of the general populatio n, those persons or classes who required more than this might, 
as a general rule, be left to exert themselves to procure it, with or without the assistance of Government. But in 
summarising the objects of the Despatch of 1854, it made no further reference to the withdrawal of Government 
from any of its own institutions, or to their transfer to the management of local bodies. On the contrary, it stated, 
what had not before been stated so explicitly, that one of the objects of that Despatch was the increase, where 
necessary, of the n umber of Government Colloefos and S chools. — a decl aration which was repeated and enforced in 
the Despatch of t he 28rd January, 1864 . Moreover, while it has been often reiterated as a general principle that 
Government should withdraw, wherever possible, from the direct maintenance and management of institutions of 
t be higher class , stress has always been laid upon the need of caution in the practical application of tbe principle. 
Thus, in the Despatch No. 6^ of ibo Secretary of State, dated 1 4tb May 1862, i t is expressly said that in any such 
withdrawal ‘ attention must necessarily bo given to local circumstances,’ and that * Her Majesty’s Govei^nment are 
unwilling that a Government Sc ^**^^^ ho given un in any place where the inhabitants show a ma rked desire 

that it should be maintained , or where there is a manifest disinclination, on tlie part of the people, to send their 
children to the private schools of tlie iieighbomhood.’ And again in Dospatidi No. G of the Secretary of State, 
dated the 26th May 1870, in reply to a proposal from the (lovermnent of India ‘ to reduce tlie Goveniment expon^ 
diture on Colleges in lleng al to an equality with the sum total of the endowments and fees of the Colleges,’ the 
fear is expressed lest the proposal would tend ‘ entirely to p aralyse the action of high education in Benp al,’ and 
that ‘ a largo and sudden reduction in (ho Government grant will tend to' the diminution, i*ather than the augmen- 
tation, of private liberality.’ Thus, while the time has always been looked forward i ;0 when, in the words of the 
Despatch of 1854, ‘ many of the existing Government institutions, especiall y those of the higher ord(?r, may be 
safely clo sed or t ransferred fq th^ pmTitignm^.Tif of Inna] b odies under the control of, an d aided by, the State,’ more 
recent Despatches have laid particular emphasis on the further statement, ‘ it is far from our wishtocheck the 
spread of education in the slightest d egree bv the abandonment of n. simrlo scliool to probable dec ay.’ * 

“ Tbe necessity of requiring tbe wealthier classes to contribute to tbe cost of their tiducatioii, and thus to 
'Limitation of State Gzpendi- make Government schools more sclf-suj>porting than before, was strongly 
ture on Higher Education. insisted on in 1861 (Despatch No 14, dated 8th April, 1861), in reference to 
the levy of fees in high schools, when it was declared to be impossible, even if desirable, that the State should 
bear the whole expense of education in so densely populated a country as India. A similar view was expressed 
'in 1864 (Despatch No 13, dated 25th April, lb64), when it was laid down that, in determining the distribution 
of expenditure between different classes of education, the rcsouices of the State should, as far as possible, be so 
applied as to asist those who could not be exi>eeted to help ihcmselveH, and that the richer classes of the people 
j should gradually be induced to provide for tlicii’ own education, — for example, by the payment uf substantial fees 
in higher schools. At the same time the interests of the upper classes and the importance of higher schools wore 
in no way ignored or neglected ; and in 1863 (Despatch No. 1 2, dated 24th Decem ber, 1863), wlicn it was declared 
to have been one great ob ject of the Despatch of 1854 to provide for the extension to the general population of 
those means of education which had theretofore been too exclusively confined to the upper classes, it was expressly 
added that while Her Majesty’s Government desired that the means of obtaining an education calculated to fit 
them for tbeir higlier position and responsibilities should be afforded to the upper classes of society in India, they 
deemed it equally incumbent on them to take suitable measures for extending the benefits of education to those 
classes who were incapable of obtaining any education worthy of the name, by their own unaided efforts. 

“ The graiit-in-aid system was, thei’cfore, designed to be an auxiliary to the Government system, for the 
Ultimate objects of the Grant- further extension of higher education by the creation of aided schools ; and 
in-aid System. it was anticipated, not only that an exclusively Government system of educa- 

tion would by this means bo discontinued with the development of a concurrent system of grants-in-aid, but that 
in course of time many of the existing Government institutions, especially of the higher order, might themselves 
he closed or transferred to local management. In short, the graut-in-aid system was intended to supplement, and 
I in time partly to supersede, the Government system of higher education. It was, however, found to be unsuited, 
in its existing form, to the supply of education for the masses. At the same time the education of the massea 
' was declared to be the primary object towards which tho effoi’ts of Government were to be directed, and to the 
, promotion and encouragement of which State aid in some form or other was to be liberally devoted. Such a 

* Beport of the Indian Sduoatioii Oommission (1882), pp. 865, 856. 
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declaration does not, of course, involve the State in the responsibility of providing all the funds required for mass ,f 
education, under any method of aid that may be adopted.”* 

The Indian Education Commiasion after giving an account of the growth of private enterprise in education 
General Hnancial result of iu varioua provinces, recorded the following observations on the general 
private effort. financial I'psnlt : — 

“ Perhaps nothing that has come to onr notici* in this historical review is more instructive thnn the varying 
extent to which the exjienditiire on educjitinn in the different provinces is supplied from pnhlic I’nuds a,iid from 
private sources, respectively. In pnhlic funds we include not only provincial grants derived fi-orn Ihc wlndc tax- 
pa^ung comnimiity, but also those local conti ihutions which are paid from local rates or municipal rovimnes. In 
proiun'tioii as these local conti’ibutions are taken unde?- the operation of law from local rosonrees, they tend, as has 
been shown above, to diininisb the itiefiiis :i\ail)ible for spontaneous clTort. Hut as tlie application ol local 
fiiTitls is mainly, and of iniiincipal funds is pai'iiallv, deferniined by ilcpartmcnl al influence, we bavo througbout 
this Rejiort treated botli these funds as ])ublic The coinparisoTi which we wish to institute will be e\ideiit from 
the following statement - — "f 


i 

Pijovi\('i: 

E\ pcndif nre mi cdu- 
cnlnni from ]>ublic 

I^jxpcndlture on | 
educiifion fi'orn nil [ 

Percent 11 ge of 
column 2 to 


lands iu 1SS1-H2. 

sources in 1881-S2. i 

column :l, 

] 

2 

a 1 

I 

^ladnis 
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i:(,!)7,ns 
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1 

j 


74 7(5 

lien gal 

2lhf)7,'.n7 


M-:?:? 

North-Western Provinces and (ludb 

ir>, 00,882 

I .S72 ! 

XI 20 

Pnnpib 

io,o:>,;i2i 

I4',t2,.’')r>0 

7r>*92 

Central Province's 

ran.r» 17 

(;,ar,,s2 v 

81 2:l 

Assjini 


:i,()i.b4H 

C V 40 

Cooi'g 

20,29:? 

22,7:17 

89 27. 

Hyderabad Assigned Districts ... . • 

;V2:i,idi 

1 

290 

92 (_)7 


Tlic cnnclusioTiN of the Indian Education Commission on the .subject of the growth of imivate enterprise in 
Summary of tho views of efhu-at.oi, nvo il.ns su.i.mnn«Ml — 
the Education Commission as “Our review appears to he siifTicient to show t but witli free scope and 
to private efforts. cordial ei.courngcnicnt, private elTort in education miiv I'vcrywliere ]n’oduee 

beneficial and satisfactory results In almost every Province it has done onoiigln in point (if both (|uantity and 
quaJily, to ])rove its vit:ility and its enpneity for constantly increasing uscfulm^ss Rvunwlicie least successful, 
the jdan of aiding ]>rivate clTort to establish institutions for secondary and even higher instruction has by no 
means jn-oved a failure. Still private elTorfc has liitheHo had important disadvantages almost everywliei-e to 
contend against. The departmental system was, in most cases, fir.si in the field ; and even where jn-ivate (niterfirise 
has ]>e(m most fn'ely eneonraged, (liqiaHmental institutions, which were often originally cstabli.shrd at heath 
quarter stations or other large and jiopiilons centi-es, have continued to occniiy the most favourable ground 
and have left to private enterprise tho task of cultivating a poorer soil. Wo do not ovcilook the ohliga-* 
tion imposed on the Department by the Despatch of I8o4, of opening scliotils and ctillcgcs of its own, 
whether as models or as the only means available, at first, of providing many hjcaliln s with tlie facilities 
they required for advanced instruction ; and we are Rensihlo of tlic groat advantages which tho people of India 
have derived from such departmental iustitutionfl. Still it is plain that private effort has not yet been elicited 

• Report of tho Indian Kdnoation Commission (1882), pp. S66, 857. 
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on such a scale as to take the position in the general scheme of education which was contemplated in the Despatch 
jof 1854. Not in the circumstances is this surprising. Departmental institutions have absorbed a large port 
I of admittedly insufiBcient funds, so that means have not been available for developing private enterprise to 
'the full. Such enterprise has probably been checked in many cases by the mainfest impossibility of its competing 
successfully with institutions backed by the resources of the State; and in some Pjx)vinces the steady development of 
the departmental system has undoubtedly fostered in the native community a disposition to rely more and more 
on Governmant for the whole provision of the means of advancf’d instruction. In short, experience has shown that 
private effort cannot attjiin the development or produce the results anticipated in the De.spatch of 1854, unless the 
J action of (TOYOimmont is sneb as to lead the community at large to fwl that most departmental institutions are 
I chiefly intended to su]»j)ly a temporary want, and that the people must themselves more lai’gely provide the 
i means of advanced instruction. This is no argument for the hasty or premature reduction of the departmental 
system, hut only lor cautious yet steadily progressive action in the dmection of its withdrawal, — a subject, 
however, which is so iin])ortunt and yet so delicate tliat we proix>8e to devote a section of the present chapter to 
its fui thcr considciatiun.’'* 


CHAPTER XXL 


VIEWS OF THE INDIAN EIHTCATION COMMrSSTON IN REGARD TO THE WITHDRAWAL OF 
THE STATE FROM HIGHER PINGLISH EDUCATION. 

The Indian Pidneation Commission dealt with this imj)ortant subject in a separate section of their report, and 

Bome passages from it may be quoted hero : They observe — 

Withdrawal ofthe State from t. V* t i i i- j- . 

higher education. r'ernajt.s none ot the many subjocts here diwiissod is encompassed with 

greater difficulty or has elicited more various shades of opinion, alike among 
the witnesses we have examined and within the Commission itself, than that of the withdrawal of Government 
from tilt' direct support and management of educational institutions, especially those of the highei* order. The 
difficulty of the subject arises from the great number of opposing considerations, each of wliuili must liave 
proper weight allowed it and be duly bahinced against others. Complete agi’eenient is not to be cxj)C(;ted in a 
matter wht'i’e so many weighty arguraeiits on opposite sides have to lie taken into account. 

The points to whieli we invited the attention of witnesses were mainly these We asked them to exjilnin ' 

Opinions of witnesses before admitted fact that the policy of withdrawal indicated in the Despatch of 
the Commission. 1H54, had as yet b een hardly initiated . We asked them also their view as to 

the propriety of further and more decisive action in this diicetiori. For the 
fact in ([uestion many reasons were assigned, the chief of which were the suceoss and popularity of the Governnumt- 
institutions, wliudi naturally madt' the Department anxious to retain them, and the diffieulty of finding suitable 
agencies able and willing to acci'pt the transfer, witliout detriment to education in the locality eoncemed. With 
legal d to future action two strongly ojiposed lines of argument are followed. On the one hand, it was urged that 
the \ej} success of the advanced institutiuns supj»orted directly by the State is a reason for maintaining them ; 
that the ])C()pl(' regard the maintenance of such institutions as an important part of the duty of the State as 
representing the community, which cannot justifiably be neglected or shifted to other shoulders ; that the example 
of man} ci\ilised communities is in favour of tlie management of advanced education by tli o State ; that this duty 
IS now ( ail ied out in India at a cost which hears an insignificant projiortion to the whole expenditure u]»om education 

and still more insignificant when compared with the whole resources of the State; that as a rule there are no 
agencies to t^hom such institutions can he safely transferred ; that the 'order of withdrawal must be from below 
upward, and that, even admitting that the time is come or is approaching when Government may withdraw from 
secondary schools, the time for its withdrawal from colleges is still distant, or may never ar rive ; that no resources 
but those of the State areadequate to procure a steady supply of men fiTto^toach inTho highest institutions ; and 
that any withdrawal of the State from higher education would necessarily throw it into the hands of Missionary 
bodies, the chief advocates of a change which would cause distnist and apprehension in the great mass of the native 
comnLouity. On the other hand, it was urged that if ever educatio n is to be adequate, it m ust be natione^l ip^A wid^ 

♦ Report of the Indian Sdnoation Comznitoion ( 1882 ), pp. 278 , 280 * 
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genflo tliaii w implied in mere State managemont, and must be managed in a gpreat measure by tbe people themselves ; 
that the very success of Government institatiouK is itself a bar and a discouragement to that local combination and 
self-reiiauo© which it is the primary object of tlio grant-in-aid system to encourage ; that as a matter of course the 
people will not exert themselves to supply their educational wants so long as it is understood that Government is 
ready to undertake the task, that, therefore, the groatost stimulus which Government can give to private effort is 
to put an end to arrangements wliich make it needless; that there is some anahigy between the action of Government 
in the matter of education and in the mattei’ of trade, because though Government can do more* than any one 
trader it cannot do so much as all, and yet it discourages all, for none can comyieto with Government; that 
Government action thus represses free corny petition and creates a monoyxdy injurious to the public interest ; 
that the absence of bodies willing to manage higher institutions is rather the effect than the canso of the 
unwillingness of the Deyiartmont to withdraw from the dirt^cl yn-ovision of the means of odneation ; that closing 
or transferring Government institutions of the higher order would not result in any diminution of the means oJ 
higher education, hut w^onld provide fresh funds tor its extension in backward Districts, so that education would 
soon be far more widely diffused than at present ; and lastly, that if tlie yiolicy of witlidrawal he accepted, it can 
be readily guarded by yirovisions that will bar its application to any Missioinry agency, and that this yiolicy will, 
on the contrary, so devoloyic native effort as to make it m the long run vastly suyierior to all Missionary ugeneies 
combined. 

“ The question how far the witluli*awal of the State from ih« direct provision of means for higher cdueatioii 

would throw such education i nto the hands of Missionary hodies, held the 
Boa ring of th0 policy of with- f oremost Iihiee jg a ll beaiung on the toyiic of withdrawa l, 

drawal on Missionary Educo- ]»i.,)„,niont offiecrs of the Department and many native gentlemen argued 

si rongly ngainst any w^thdi’awal, on th»‘ ground that it must yiraetiealJy 
liand over higher education to Missionaries. As a rule the missioniiry witnesses tliemselveH, while generally 
advocating the polic^}" of wiihdraw'al, expressed quite the contrary opinion, stating that they neither exfieeted 
nor desired that any powm- over education given up by the Deiiartment should pa jis_iji to their li auds. In a 
country with such varied needs as India, we should ilepreeate any iiunisiire which would tlirow exeessivo 
iiitluoiice over higher education into Iho hands of any single agency, and yiartien larly into 1 lie liauds of an 
agency which, however henevoleiii. and earnest, cannot on all yioiiits be iii sympathy with the mass of the 
community. But the fear which some departnicntal officers and some native geiitleinen in all provinces 
have expressed so strongly, apyiears to most of us to attach too little weiglit to tlu^ following considerations No 
doubt if all Government (^illcges and high schools were to be suddenly closed, few, oxcaqii missionary bodies, and 
in all probability extremely few of them, would he strongly enough to step at once into the gap But any sneli ^ 
revolutionary measure would be wholly oj.posed to the cautiom r>olicy prescribed in all the Despatclu^s. There is 
no reason why a wise and cautious policy of withdrawal on behalf ot local managers slimild favour missionary 
more than other forms of private 0^11-1. It mighi:on the eoidrary, have the effect of encouraging and stimulat- 
ing native cffVnt in its competition with nnssionaiy agency.’’ * , r I- . 1 

“ At the same time wo think it well to put on nicord our iiT't.T.iqimiK ninnion that withdrawal of direct depart- 

mental agency should not take place in favour of missionary bodie s, and t hat' 
Withdrawal in favour of nf the higher ui-dcr should not be transietTea to 

“ ,, ^.,SK)nary managci iumt. In ex],rcssing this view, wc nix« n.ercly re-echoing 

the Resolution apyiointing the Commission ; since it is ' f T Ul t i Vg K Cttt l ci^ ^ e n 
manacle them sntisfacioi ily as aided nisi itntions,’ that GovernnienL in that Resolution 
expresses its willingness ‘l.,"haua over any' of its own coiTeges o.- svl.ools in s.ntublo ’ h is not impossible 


MiBsionariOB to bo avoided. 

what is implied in 
A ylifA yill mid j^rtake to 

. . wbcL .koulJ ™ul« tl.« ’’I''"'"!' • “ 1""') 

z lei. “Tr 

1 4. u oVilf* in the spirit if not to the letter, oi the strictest doi ! nno of neutrality. 

toustobe agreeal present cons.a..ri.,g tUe qnestion, missioimry institutions hold an , 

^ P intermediate position between those managed by the .h>pa. tmont and those 

Position of MUeionary en- by the people for themselves. On the one haiul, tliey are the. 

terprlBO in eduoation. outcome of privato effort, but on the other they aio not strictly local ; nor 

Will encouragement to them directly foster those habits of self-reliance and combination for pm poses ot public 

» Eeport of the Indian Education CommiitMon (1882), pp. e*l-4a8. 
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the great purpose of showing what private effort can accomplish, and thus of inducing other agencies to come 
forward. They should be allowed to follow their own independent course under the general supervision of the 
State ; and so long as there are room and ntjed for every variety of agency in the field of education, they should 
receive all the encouragcmeTit and aid that private effort can legitimately claim. But it must not be forgotten 
that the private effort which it is mainly intended to evoke is that of the people themselves. Natives of India must 
constitute the most important of all agencies if educational means are ever to be co-oxtensive witli educational 
wants. Other agencies may hold a prominent place for a time, and may always find some place in a system in 
w^hich great variety is on evcT-y gj-oiind desirable. But the liiglier education of the conntiy will not be on a 
basi.s that can be rcgaitlcd as perniainMit or safi-, nor will it receive tbc wide extension tluit i.s needed, until the 
larger of it at all events is provided and managed by tlio people of the country for tJiemselvcs. 

“With .such wide differences — difFereneos anminding to a complete conflict of opinion — among ivitnesscs, it 

could not be OA’pected that entii i* agreement could be easily arrived at in a body 

Limits of opposing views , i t i i x ‘ ^ 

within tho Commission largo and of such vnru‘iJ eomjiosition as the Commis.snm It is important, 

b )Wover, to indicate the limits williin wliicii the di (Terences in oiir own views 
were all along eonfiin'd They are in eff’eet the limits inclieati'd in the Despatch of 1854 That Despatch, as wo 
have ali-eady ])ointed out, looks Toi-vvard to the time when ‘many of the existing Goveniment iustilul ions, specially 
those of the hlglier order, may ho safely closed or Iransferred to the maii.MgomenI of local bodies under the eontrol 
ef, and aided by, the Stale.’ Tliis clearly implies that, tlioiigli indiv ulual institutions might long re((nir(‘ to be 
msiiiitaincd diri'ctl) by the State*, flic liojie v\as entei*ta.ined that a iiim* would come wlu*n any gimi'i-al systi'Tii of 
, ediiealion (Mitii'cly ])7ovided by (jov erimnmt .^liould lx* no longei* neeessar\ — a result ttivvards wliieli sonn* ])rogress 
i lias Imh'm made* in many Provinces On tin* other liand, the same Dcsfiateli I.iys dow'n as cloMrly tliat the progress 
of education is not to be checked by tlic wnt lidraw :il Avhich il directs to be ke])t in mcvv, and Unit not a- si iigle .seliool 
is to lie abandoned to probalile* dcea} Subseejueiit Despatches, as we have shown in Siotioii 1 of the jirc'sent 
’(diiipter, have specially empliasiscd and in sorm* re.sjiects extended tins limitation of the [lobcy of w illidni wal. 
Poi instance, in parngruphs found fd of the Despaleli of 1851), while* it is remarke*el tlial the* existing Geive'niment 
^ceilh'ge'S sire* em the whole in a sal isfaetoiy state*, aiiel where ele*b*e‘ts cMst are* tei he* jilaeed em a. hi*tter loeitnig, sti-ess 
IS laiel em the siibs titntieni of ]ni\.Mlr loi- Geiv e*rnment ageiie*y in t lie* ma,nage*me nt of se*eonelary s(‘he)()ls only - a 
.vbi istitidioii vviiieh It was Im pe d we)ulel (*v e*ntTuilly be* mii\er.sa1 Te) all sm*li J nii i tFd iems f^lt "I'loinieriT) give 
great wi*ight, imt le*ss bee'aase ihe*y Inn e* be‘e>ii hud elown by the hjgln*st ant hen it y than he'e-anse we te*gai-eleel ttiem 
uurse*lves as wise* and right The reasons in i.i \ on i of ue*t um lending towards the wjtheb .iw al of the State fiom 
direct mamiL''e*Tuent ajipeare-elto ns conclusive* , while* the ne*ee] of the greate>st e'aulion if AMt helra wjil is neit. tei ho 
altogetlier pivmaTure*, ami the*re*fe)re* wnh'ly injurious, apf)care*el e*ejnaP\ imbsputa lile. Our ebUicu Ify lay in e*o- 
orcUnating the two e*lasse‘.s ed eipfieising e-eni.siele'ra tions so as tei determine the projicj- ]»alh feii- ])r(-*sent ae heni. It may 
be well to [loint out what are the opjKising eem.siele*i alaons to wdiieli most imjiejrtaiice* slioubl be att:ie-lii*d in arriving 
at a de*eiHie)ii on Ibis maite'i ” * 

The Ue*]K)rfc eif the l^ldncation (\)mmis.sioii then jn'oeeeels tei dise*iiss t he main ee)nsiei(*i ;itions fen- anel againsl 
ConBiderations for and jadie-y of the withdrawal of the State* from liigher e*elncalje)ii Tho 

against the policy of with- imun beads of the e-onsieierations in fave>Lir ed' wit lielraw'al are stateel to lie, 
drawal. (1) Saving tei pnhlie* funds; (‘J) Possibility eif inipruM*nient in the results 

of private elTort ; (3) Need of variety in Die tyfie eif edne-aiiem , ami (4) Knce)Lirage*nunit to rebgiems instrue- 
iieni The main eonsielerad lenis eifipeise-d to tlie A\ithelrawal were enumerateel to he*, (J) The dangei of a false 
impression being maele on flu* public niiiiel tei the ett’i*e*t that Geivcrument no longer leeks au} iiite*r(*st in tho 
Sjiivad of liberal education; (2) Dillie-ulty ot maintaining ('olle'ges ot tlie lijgh(*st ty pe by native effort; (3) 
rnfluence of G()\eniim*nt Inst itiitiems in kerjnng up the slaiielard ol <*due'ation , anel (4) The state of popular feel- 
ing against the witlidrawad of the State trenii liiglii*r ediieatiem Having eiiscussed tliesu various considerations, tho 
geiici’al eenieluslenis at which the (kiramission arrived are thus expre.s.se*el . — 

“Our discussions brought out clearly the fae*t that, while aiixie ms to encourage any nat ural and unforced 

transfer of institutions from departmental to private management, we are not 
General conclusion as to the as a body to adfijit any foj’m of expression that may be (jonstnied 

^ into a demand tor Die iminecliati* or general withdrawal of the State from the 

provision of the Tueans of high education. Wo are convinced that wliilo transfer of management under the limi- 
itations stated is eminently desirable, it is only by slow and cautions steps that it can ever be really attained. Wo 
I are convinced that the wisest policy is to consider each case on its own merits, and whenever a body of native 


* Report of the Indian Education Commisaion (1882), pp, 453-155. 
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^entlemon rp 6 willing to undertake the management of a College or secondary school, to hold ont to them every 
inducement and encouragement, provided there ia a reasonable prospect that the caiiHe of education tv ill not suffer 
from the transfer of management. The Department should cordially welcome every offer of the kind, and should j 
accept it if it can he accepted without real loss to the community; but while oncouj-ngiug all such offers, its attitude I 
ghoiild be not that of withdrawing fi'otn a cliargc found to be burdensome, and of transfori'ing the burden to otliorl 
shoulders, but of conferring a boon on those woHliy of contidcnce nnd of inviting voluntary nssnemtions to co- 1 
operate with Government in tl 1 C work and res ponsiliih tins of national educallon. AVo have certainly no desii'c to 
recommend any measures tlijil n ill have* the (dlcct ot checking the s])reail of continiions iinprovcincnt of Inglier 
education. On the eouirurv, it is only m ♦im eontiileuce that the withdrawal of the Deparl iikuiI fnmi dircet 
management may, in many insiamM-s, he ioimd to serve the best interests of ediieaiion, by eonneid mg local bodies 
more closely wil h those I iistitiitums, and liy iiulneinur and enabling them, iii eoiirse of tmie, to raise and ex[)end 
more inone}" ironi [irivate sources for (lien- niamtiniaiiee and to establish oilier iiistiliitions of the same kind, that 
the following J{d*eorurnendal ions a.ie made \\ (* ilimdore I’eeoiiiTnend, in the iirsi phu’e, f/iftf ni orilt i to mut 

si I mill otr local co-ojunif inti lu (he fnuisfio to prn tifr nianngci.icnt of ( ho a muciii institutions for r ollcfjiolr o? second ary 
^ aid at speddllif lihnnl n/Zr-N he 'W,trd foi a torn of ifcars, icheneve* neccssnnj, to iinij toco/ hodij iriUnuf to 
itndcrtokc the tnoiuufenienl oj amf ^nch uisf if nf ion n njlei mtcqiinfe tiuoranfccs of permane nce nnd ejfc iem if 

“ This iiecomnieiidatioji, wliieli is ol coni-so snh|t‘ef i,o certain e\(‘e]»t.u)Tis lo he hercaltf'v staled, seeiired our 

niMiiiinons ajijtroval and may he understood to sliow the extent l.i> whieli we 
are agrtuMl m dt'sirmg to set* steps taken towards llie snlist it nt ion of ])rivato 
loi defiartineiital managenuMit It, implies that legard the lorni of nmnagi*- 
nieiit of any niKtitnlioii wliieli the eoninion g*»o(l rcipiires tola* kept iiji, as a matter snhoi'dinate to tin* ellieumey 
of such niaiiaL;eni('iit Hut il nn]dies also t,li,it wIkmi p(‘rrn;nu'iiec‘ and elheumi'N ai‘i' luhapint ely se« need, 'nnc reg.ird 
afl institution ilial is ])ro\nled hy tlie jn'oph' loi lliems(‘l\es as L'■reatl^ [ueleralile to one tlnil is pro\ iderl by otiieial 
agency AVe lliink it well tliai, this pef'l'cnenee should he mai ked h\ sjannal eneoni agmiumt hinnc held out to tlio.se 
s\ho ar(' N\illiijg to tak(‘ (nerthe iii:inaL»’eiiient of institutions now in the hands o| tlu‘ I )(‘part inenl In some cases 
piM’liaps. when once it is n ndei stood tliat llie I )<'[>. Mdiiienl .iiid the Stale are coi di.ill\ 1a\oni.d>U to the transfer 
hcMiig made, the Ol dniai y I’liles toi lo ai . s-m-aid may supply all 1-he tmeonragf'inenl jlmt is needed In ether eiises 
the ordinary lateot aid mav eoiiie t<» he siillieuml in course ot fiim*, as local H‘soni’(.*es heeoine creaiei Hiiti it, is 
iiioj-e diflieiilt to iinbintam in lull (‘llieiernw an institution that lias long liail Slate resoniees In support il than one 
wliieii lias lieeii gi.idnallv deyidojied in llie hands •»! maiiageis, on whom then eirimmst iinei's Iniye always f*nfor(‘eil 
eeuiioniy 'J'liis dillieulty should not lie allowed to lie a hmdrama* to 1 he 1 ransh'i- 1 'a mi i f 1 1n' enieumt imvin- 

tenaiiee ol tbe institnlnm should re(|Uir(‘ the hestownil for a term of yi'urs of a grant :i,^ large as the |)t (‘smit net 
outlay oi the State and I’veii if there h(‘ thus lor a eousulerahU period no ueiind saving to jaihlie liinds, the transfer i 
shunhl still he nnidi* on other gi minds 


Rocommendation as to with- 
drawal explained. 


“AVe lioj)i‘ that the lesult of thus encouraging rather than forcing the cliange di'snv.l hy (loyernment will 

he that/ in due time and without tlie smallest |)ermaiM*n( injury to iiigli; 

Expected result of withdrawal. dejiartmerdal institutions will he mainly Imnslerri'd to fnavatu 

maua-einent , that the function of the State will he largely coniined lo aid, siijiervision, and eontiol , and that liigli 
education will heemru' more widely extended, more varied iii cliaractei, and more ei-mioinnal tlian it- is at, present. 
This end should he ke])l slea<Iily m vieyv, ami the extent to w liieh t-he Department is ;il)le to work towuirds it 
should he regarded as an imjioitajit elenieul in judging ot its suceess Hut the al-tem])t to leacli this end primia- 
tureJy, that is, hefori' at least tin* more Ihouglillul mem tiers ol the nat n e eonimunity ai e pi epared cordially to 
ajipi-ovc it, would cm-tainly do moic lo ictaid than to hasten its acconipiishnu'iit ” ^ 

As giving effect to these views, till' Commission made certain recumnu'ndat ions as to tin* gmieral ]»riTiciph*s 

General principles us to ^vlneli should regulate the ti aiister of (‘olleges f rom the Stale to lo cal priyj it.e 
transfer of State Colleges to Tj^mii.gemeiit The recommendations an* thus worded - 

private management “ That in dealing with tlic <|ucstion of the withdrawal of (lovcrnmcnt 

from the management of existing colleges, thc.se colleges he legarded a- livided inlo three classes, v/r — 

(1) Those from wdiich it IS prematiiie for Goveninicnt to consider the propriety of vvilhdrawa], on the 

ground that they are, and will long continue to be, the institutions on which the higher education of 
the country mainly depends. 

(2) Those that might be transferred with advantage, as a measure promising useful jiolitical results to 

bodies of native gentlemen, provided the now managers give satisfactory guarantees that the college 


• Keport gf the Indian Education CommisBion (1882), pp. 464r-40C. 
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will be maintamed ; (i) permanently, (ii) in full efficiency, (iii) in sneb a way as to make it adequate 
for all the wants of the locality. 

(3) Those which have been shown to be unsncoessful or of which the cost is out of proportion to the 
utility, and from which Government might advantageously withdraw even with less stringent 
guarantees for permanent efficiency. Such colleges should be closed if, after due notice, no local 
^ body be formed to cairy them on with such a grant-in-aid as the iniles provide.’^* 

While making these recommendations, the Education Commission took care to make the following important 

views of the Commission ns — 

to its recommend:! tious re- “ The Tiiaintenance of the chie f Government mllejres a ppeared to a large 
garding transfer of Colleges to majority of us to be still indiKpensable. Wc do not think that a Ixxly of nativei 
private management managers is likely to arise for a considerable time, to whom such colleges can 

be entruslod without danger to their efficiency, and danger accordingly of lasting injury to the higher education of 
the wltolo Provinc(‘ Private management, like all other ageneies, must be trained by long and fairly successful 
discharge ot lower duties, before it can be wisely entrusted with duties that are higher and more difficult. It is true 
that we have recommended that liberal aid be offered to any local body willing to undertake tlie management of 
any Government College, under ado(piate guarantees of porTnanence and efficiency ; but in tlie ease of the leading 
Government Colleges of the different Provinces, it is open to question whether any body of native gentlemen can 
furnish at present such guarantees as should be held sufficient There is, howt^ver, aiiotlii*r class of departmental 
colleges in some Provinces, which it is by no means impi-obable that local effort may adequatedy provide for, and which 
it IS highly desirable to transfer to local management whenever this can be done without injury to education. In 
such cases our general Ilecommendation wnll at once ajiply, and any icasonahle unioant of aid should he offered that 


may be found necessary to induce native gentlemen to undertake the mainterniii(H> of such colleges as we are now 
considering There is still a third class of colleges in the Provinces of Madras and Bengal. In some cases thtt 
come under tins tliird class, the Department, when it esLiblishod its college;, seems to have lost sight of the princi- 
ple that Government Institutions are not to bo set up in places where aided local effort can supply all ri‘al educa- 
tional wants In other eases, circuniHUmces have so changed since the college was established, that its (roiitiuuance 
has ceased to have any other than a purely local imjiortance. If private Imdies are ready to undertake the 
management of any college included in this thu*d class, aid should Ih‘ offered at the rate that may he fixed for 
colleges generally in the grant-in-aid rules, after they have undergone tlie revision that has alri'ady been reconi- 
mendetl. If such aid does not induce any locnl IxMly to maintain any college belonging to tins class, it may be 
held as sufficient proof that the college may be safely closed. ’’f 

With these principles in view, the Commission proceeded to make certain specific recommendations in 
Expectations of the Commis- I'^^R’a-rd to some co lleges m Mi^i^ ras, Bombay, an d Hcngaf and concluded 
Bion as to transfer of Colleges their observations cm the general Bub|oct of withdrawal of tlu- Stale from 
to bodies of native gentlemen. h igher education ui the following wia rdu • — ' ^ ^ 

“ We veutuT-e to hope that the line of action wc have marked out in the above Kccommt'n dal ions wdll result 
not all at cmc.e yet with no longer interval than is always required for changes fruitful of huge results, in public 
sentiment, taking a direction which will lead to the gradual, and by and by to tlie rapid, tiuiisfer to bodies of native 
gentiemon of the institutions now maintained by Governraent. On condition that the transfer bo thus effected 
with the iipiiroval and active cn-operalion of those who have the welfare of tl.cir country most at heart, wp are con- 
vinci'd that the withdtawal, in laige measure, of departmental management, though not of depait mental supervision, 
will result in a wide extension of collegiate and secondary education, in placing it on a firm and satisfacitory basis, 
and in making it more varied in cliaracter, and theiofoi-e more adapted to all the wants of the community 

These recommendations of the Commission were considered by the Government of India in a RosoJution, 
Recommendations of the elated 23rd October, 1884, in which the ])io[)oHals of the Com mission, 

Commission as to high eduoa- so far as they concern advanced education, were summiirized (in paragniph 30) 
tion summarized. following words 

J hat for all kinds of such education private effort shoald in future be increasingly and mainly relied on, 
and that every form of private effort should be systematically encouraged in such ways as those : — 

(a) By clearly showing that, whilst existing State institutions of the higher order should bo maintained in 
complete efficiency, wherever they arc necessary, the improvement and extension of institutions 
under private managers will be the principal care of the Department. 


* Report of the Indian Edneation CommisBion (1882j, p. 4G8 also p. 478. 
t Ih., pp. 468, 469. J 26., p. 470. 
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(5) By leaving privECto manapfers free to develop their institutions in any way consistent with efficiency, 
an 10 protection of ncipj-libnuring institutions from unfair competition. 

(c) By insisting on all institutions, iimintHined from public funds and under official management, inifraining 

^mm undue competition with oorros ponding aided schools, by such means oh charging lower 

(d) By liberal rates of aid, so long as aid is needed. 

(t ) By CO ojieiation in tlie gi'adual raising of fees, so that less and loss aid may be requii'ed ; and 
(/) By favouiing the transfer to bodies of native gentlemen of all advanced institutions maintaineil 
from public tunils, winch can 1;. so transferred without in jury to education generally ” 

Such being the summaiy of the rtM-omniendations of the Commission, the Govoimmcnt of India, in the 
Bocision. of Governmont as ahoveiiKaitioneil Besolutiou, recordial the following pa^Nago, which is imj'ortant 
to policy of withdrawal from as indicating the final dcLMsion of Government in regard to the jrolieyof the 
high education. withdrawal of the State from advaneod ediuaition — 


“ The Government of India aeeepts the cautious and well-consuiered proposals of tlie Commission on the 
subject of the gradual withdrawal of Government from the charge of institutions of a high order-, and especially 
from colleges. These recommendations are rpiite in accordance with the policy of Goven-nment, as evphiimsl in 
paragraph 10 of the UesoUition appointing the Commission. It is left to the Ijoenl Govern- 

ments to give effcrl, lo the recommendations on tins subject, gradually, and as local circumstances permit. It is, 
us has been repeatedly declared, m no dt gr\M- the wish of the (iovoimment of India to diseom-age high edueatiou 
in any way whatever On the contrary it believes it to be one of its most important duties to spread and foster 
it. What it specially, however, desires, is to secure assistance to the limited funds of the State l»y calling for-tli 
every available private agoiiey in connection wit h (wci y brancli of public instruction It is in connection with 
high education, and Jii vn‘W of the dii-eet jrecnniaiy advantages wlneh it holds out to those who follow it, that 
the Government tJiiuks it can most lu'operly insisl on tlie fullest development ot the pi*jnci})le of self-help.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


MORAL TRAINING AND RELIGIOUS TEACHTNO IN COLLEGES. — VIEWS 01-' THE INDIAN 
EDUCATION COMMISSION —AIK KASJIINA'IH TRIMUUK TELANG’S DISSENTIENT 
AIINUTE —VIEWS OK THE LOCAL GOVERNMENTS AND THE DEI'ISION OK 
THE GOVEKNAIENT OK INDIA UKON THE SL'UJECT. 


Besides diialing with statistics and minier-ous details connected with Collegiate Kducat.ion, the Education 
Views of the Commission as Gommission also considered some important mattor-s of pr inciple relating to 
to moral and religious instruc- the nature of the oducation itsidt Among those Kubjeels tlimr views us to 
tion. moral trainiiig and religious teaching in colleges tleserve special attention, as 

relating to points of pei-marient interesi, to Mie well-wisher'K of High English Education in India The views of the 
CommiHsiou mu-} be q noted in their own words 


“ The subject ot moral traiiniig in eolloges is replete with difficulties — diffieiilties, J)-)\vever, that are mainly 

practical. Eur there is no difference of f innion as to moral training being as 
Moral training in Collegos. iiecessmy as intcllrctual or physical training, and no dissent from the pi-ineiph* 
that a system in which moral training was wholly neglected would be unwortliy of the name of education Nor-, 
again, is thei-o any difference of n])inj()ii as to the moral value of the love of law and order, of the respect for sujjeriorH, 
of the obedience, regularity, and attenium to duty ivhich every wcil>< onduc.ted college is calculated to pnunote 
All these have, by the nearly uinver.siil con.sent/ if the witnesses, done a great deal to elevate the moral tone and 
improve the daily practice of the great bulk of those who have been traiin*d in the colleges of India The 
degree in which different colleges have exerted a moral influence of this kind is probably as various as the degree 
of success that has attended the intellectual training given in them, and has doubtless been different in all 
colleges at different times, depending as it does so largely on the charaotor and personal inflnencu of the Principal 
and Professors, who may form the staff at any given period. So far, all the witnesses, and probably all intelligent 
men, are substantially agreed. Difficulties bebg when the question is raised whether good can be done by distinct 
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moral teaching, over and above the moral euperviflion which all admit to be good and useful, and which all desire 
to sec made more thorough than it is at present. In oolleges supported by Missionary Societies, in the Anglo- 
Muhammadan College, Aligarh, and in at loast one other college under native management, the attempt has been 
made to give such moral teaching on the basis of religion. In G-overnment Colleges there has been no attempt at 
direct moral teaching. In them entire reliance has, as a rule, been placed on such moral supervision as can be exert- 
ed duniig college houi’s, and oiisncli fjppoi'tiimties for indirect mfii'al lessons as are affcrrded by the study of the 
oi-dmary test-books and }»y 1 ho occim-ences of ordinary academic life. Heligious education, and the possibility of 
connecting it with Govoniment Colleges, wo shall consider separately. The proHcnt point is the possibility or 
wisdom of introducing distinct moral teaching in places whore there is no religious instruction. The question that 
was ])ut to bring out the views of our witnesses on the jioint stood thus • — ‘ Does definite instruction in duty and 
t he pnnci]>les of mni-al conduet occ upy any iilace in the Course of CToveriiment CoiTogos and Schools r' — Have 
any suggestions to make on this subject ? — None of the witnesses raised any objection in principle to such instruc- 
tion being given A eonslderable number hold that there is no need for such instruetion, and two of those, the 
I’nneipals oi Cov'ornment (colleges in Uonibay and Madras, held that no good njsult can flow from devoting a distinct 
pol l ion ol time to the teaehirig of duty and tlie prineinlos of m oral conduerfc. Some also held that the practical 
ddheultnjs in tlie way ol inti*(»dueing moral instruction into Goviirnmont Colleges, are so q 7 ‘eai, tliat it is expedient 
lo leave ma.ttcrs us tiiey ai-e The great nia )oii(y, however, of tlie witnesses tJiat dealt with the (picstion at all, 
i*\fU'i‘sseil ii strong des jj-c that il< ’■tin mniYi] insfj-nT'ticn should form part of the College Course. If wo may judge 
h> the Littoraneus oi the' wiluesses, there is in the Noidh- Western Provinces and the I’uTijfib a dec]>-seiited and 
widespread leelingthat d nieifii nie and moral aupurvision reipn ro to be suTiplemented by cleliiiito instruction m the 
princi ples of morality. Tlie bjeling scHinis not to b('^ strong in the provinces vvdiere Western eduetilion has been 
tong('i’ and iiion' firmly (\stal)lislie(l, hut some of tlie witnesses in ev'cry Province, and Homo of evoiy class, Native 
and hiui’ojieari eipiall}’, havi' assei ted that there is uigent need that tin* pinneijdes of moi-ality slioiihl he definitely 
ex]»()nndi‘il A i'('vn‘w ot the cvideiujo seems to show that moral instruetion may bo introduced into the Course 
ol GoN'erniiuMit ( olleg(*s, without objection a ny wJii'n*, aiul in some Provinces with slrong popular approval. Those 
vvlio v\ish deliiiite moral iusi.i ud loii to lie i lit rodueisl, generally ad voinib* t Ik’ t(*a.clinig ol some iiioi'al text-book No 
one however, lias pointed to an> text-hook that he is prepaivil b> rceoniiiieiuMbr niirueiliate introilucthm One 


witness lias indicated a dillieulty tliat reipiirc's consideration, iiz., that if morality be introdneed as a d(‘finite sub- 
ject ol stud^ , a demand will certainly arise for testing jirofieieiicy in it by means of (‘xaminat ions, and tJia-l vvliile, 
on the One hand, acipiaintance with tlieories of morality implies no moral i nqirov enumt, on tlie olher, exannmitions 
can never test {leliml gi-outh in piMctiea,] morality The difliculty tlins siiggi‘sted is that students will not pay 
Hcrioiis attention to the moral instruction giv'cii them nidcss it is made to tell in their fuv'^our at University or 
othei pulilie (’xam illations. It is eeitaiiily undesii-able to attempt to gauge morality by means of tin* Univ’ersity, 
but It seems too unfavourable an estimate of Indian Htudmits lo Jiohl that they care for notliing beyond passing or 
stuiiding well at evaniinatioiis ; or even if such a state of feeling be Luo prevalent at pieseiit, it seems iiremature to 
iijgue that no hetter state ol' leeling can b(’ uidueed. 


“Government having deliberately adojited the ])olicy of religious neutrality, there is no religious teaching in 
Religious Teaching m col- the colleges managed by the Department of Education The Griiiit-in-aid 

System is ba.sed upon the Harin' policy, and it might, tlu'refore, seem that the 
subject of religions teaching in aided colleges has no jihiee in the Peport of this Commission Nor would it if tlie 
(^jUesLioii bad not been raised by some of the witnesses, vvhetln'r anothei* policy than the present be not eijually con- 
HiHlent with tin* religious neiiliality ol Gov ern nieiit (’olleges, the policy, namely, not of exeludiiig .all rolig'ioTis, but 
of giving eipial facility toi instruetion in tlieni all. This has been advocated by several native witnesses, especially 
ill the i uiijiib. 1 lie argument addueeil in favour of such a policy secmis generally to be, that the niiiids of students 
are so filled Avith their secuhii studies, that religion drops out of view and ceases to infliu'iice tliem, and that home 
intiuenee has been lound in jiruetice too weak to counteract the nnti-religious or rather iioii-religiou.s, influence 
which exelufcuve atlentiini to the subjects studied at college is exerting. This is expressed, as follows, by one who 
pleads Birongly lor a change in tins respect. ‘Children ai'e sent to ncIiooI as Rixm as they are able to talk and 
move about freely, and they spend a number of years in school, until, in fact, they are passed out as full-blown 

Ji. iA.s, or some such thing Thcii' whole time and attention being devoted to Rchool-books, they fall 

very httle under what is called the homo influence The unfavoiirablo impressions which the children 

receive in tho school, for a series of years, at the early part of their age, sit deep in their hearts and exert a very 
demoralising influence upon them in after-life, to tho prejudice of themselves and of those who come in their 
way. Will Ooveniment tolerate such a state of things ? Will it still persist in a policy which excludes religion 
from tho State education, but encourages something which is anti-religious, though in the mo$t indirect manner P ’ 
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The lewwdjr proposed is that Government Blionld employ teacshers of all piovaUpnt forma erf religpon to give 
instmction in its colleges, or should, at least, give Bu<di teachers adnuasion to its colleges if their services are 
provided by outside bodies. We are unable to recommend the adoption of any plan of this kind. However 
praiseworthy the feelings that underlie such a proposal, we are satisfied that no such scheme can be reduced to 
practice in the present state of Indian Society. The system of grants-in-aid was in pari designed to meet the 
difficulty complained of, and those who regret the absence of religions teaching from Government Colleges are at 
liberty to set up colleges, giving full recognition to tho religions principles they prefer. In doing this, they should 
be moat liberally helped, and it may be worth while to point out that the successful establishment of a college 
in which any form of religion is inculcated, wouui not lose its effect oven though the Govcminont College in which 
religion is not taught should continue to he maintained beside it. Students cannot he kept apart, and cannot but 
affect one another. Any indnence, whether good or bad, that is felt among the students in one cfdlege spreads 
rapidly to those of another that is near it. Thus, those who regard any particular form of religious teacliing as a 
good thing, may be sure that by establishing a college in which such teaching is imparted, they niv influencing 
not only the students their own college may attiact, hut the students in Government (\)llegeH as well.’'* 

In another part of their Report the Ednc'atiou Commission have made Gie following ohservations in regard 

to the possibilities of giving enconriigcmeiit to religions instruction • — 
AWed^nstituticms^^^^^^ Again, there is the important question of securing u religious element 

in Ilighcr Education, or at all events of there being no practical hindrance 
to the presence of such an element wlien the people of the ennntry wish for it. The evidence wo havo 
taken shows that in some Provinces iliere is a dee])ly-Heated and widely-spread desire that cult me and religion 
should not be divoreed, and tiuii. this desire is shared by" some representatives of native' Ihonghi in every 
Province. In Government Institutions this desire cannot be gratilieii. Tlie declared ntaitrality of the State 
forbids its connecting the institutions diri'ctly maintained by it vvitli any one form of laith, and the other 
alternative of giving equal facilities in such institutions for the nieiilcation ol a, II fuims ol fuith involves 
practical difficulties whieli vve believe to lie insupc'rable lu Cbajiter V 1. we have sJinwn tliat we are iioi« iusensiblo 
to tho high value of the moral discipline and example which Government Institutions are able to aiVord , but wo 
havo also shown that we regard souu thing lieyond this as desirable for tbe tormation ol (’liaruelor and the 
awakening of thought. 'I'o enc.onrage tlie establishinent of institutions of wididy differeni. types, lu Nvliieb may 
be inculcated Hucli forms of faith as various sections of tlie community may accept, wlietliei side' by side with, 
or ill succession to, (xovernment Institutions, is one iikkIu in which this difficulty can be pnjctie,ui ly solved, though 
it is a mode not free from objections and even dangers of its own It is clear lliat whatever other efforts in 
this direction may be made, such eneouragc'uicnt would be afforded in a high degiv( by the withdrawal of 
Government Institutions, when the peiqile jirolesscd their ne-ire and manifested their, ability to establish au 
iiistitutionmwbi.di special religious instnict could be given it is true that a Govcrnmimt or other secular 
institution meets, howevei- iiicimipleteJy, the educational wants of all religions sc.ets in uny hu-ulity, and thus 
renders it easier for them to combine for educational purposes ; vNbilc a denominational cdlcgc riiiis some risk of 
confining its benefits to a particular section of the community, and thus, of deepening the. Iinch ol diffm-ence already 
existing Still this is a solution of the diffimilty suggested by the Despatch of i8o4s which cxprcssi's the hope 
that institutions conducted by all deuoimnatnms of Ghn.stians, ilmdns, Mahomedaiis, I’arsis, Sikhs, Ruddliists, 
Jains or any other religious persuasions, may be affiliated to tl.e Universities, if they are fonnd to afford the riupnsite 
course of study, and can be depended upon for the certuficates of conduct which will be lequired ' Apart from 
the strictly moral or religious inspect of this question, we may point out tliat the existence of institutions of the 
various classes thusreferred to, will contribute to the intellectual development of the Indian r .onimunily, by arousing 
enquiry on the highest themes of human thought, and thus lielping to meet uhat is probably tlie greatest 

dagger of all higher education in [ndui at present -i-he too exclusive attentii^ Ihomere passing of examxu- 

ations and to the personal advantages to be derived therefrom, t 

Holding such views as to religious instruction, the Commission, in pnvagraph 3dH made, a/m, the 

folloAving recommendations upon thi- subject ol moral teaching 
Beoommendation as to a .. Tlict a 7 i atlimpt tn pn-pnrr a moral text-hook, honed opm the 

Text-Book for moral inatruo- prvit.iplcs of nahiral re.ligitm, nnx.h as may he tamjht in all Oovern- 

ment and non-Govemment Colleges. 

“ (9). That the Principal or one of the Professors, in each Government and Aided College, deliver to each of the 

Oollsf^ Classes, in every Session, a series of lectures on the duties of a man axid a citiz t 


* Beloit o£ thalndian Bdaoatioxi. GommiBBion (1882) ; pp. 294-288. 

15 


t Ib.i PP 459, 460i 


J Ih., p. 812. 
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These recommendations eroked a strong and able dissent from one of the most distinguished native members 
Mr. Telang’e dissentient Mi- Commfssion, the late Mr. Kashinath Trimbuk Telang, C.I.E., whose 

nute against the preparation untimely death has recently deprived the Bombay High Court of one of tile 
of a Moral Text-Book and ablest Native Judges. His views represent the opinions of the more advanced 
lectures. Indian educationists, aud in view of the importance of the subject to 

which they relate and the ability with which they are expounded they may bo quoted in extenso : — 

“ I next piweed to consider two Recommendations wJiich deal with a point, certainly one of the most important 
in connection with education. 1 allude to the Recommendation regarding moT^al education in colleges. In stating 
the opinions which I have formed on this point, I know I run a certain nsk of misintei'pretation. But I am bound 
to say that, after the best consideration which 1 have been able to give to the Recommendations made by the Com- 
mission, and the arguments odducjod in support of them, I am still strongly of opinion that the proposed moasures 
will he impotent for good and may results in mischief. I will first take uj) the latter of the two Recommendations 
referred to. That prescribes that a seri(\s of lectures on the duties of a man and a citizen should bo delivered in 
each college in each Session. Now, first, what is the object of this new departure — for it is a new depai'ture — in 
our system of acjwlemical instruction ? Many of those who recommend this new de})»u'tiire, admit that there is nothing 
in the eliaraeior of the students oi our »Stiito Colleges, taken as a edass, whicli can be used in support of this recom- 
mendation. Others, however, of the same mode of thinking, have distinctly said that t he effects of education in our 
SUte_ConegeH on th e * of the students hiis cerlaitily been niiselncvous, not to sa y disastrous. One gentleman, 

who has been partieulurly active in what J cannot help charaetei’sing as tlie misguided and mischiovous 
agitation w^hich pi’eceded the appointment of the Commission, has lield up to the gaze of the British public 
a picture of the en'oets of State education in India Mr. .lohnstone’s ‘ Our Edueatioiial Policy in India,’ 

pages XV, 8, 10, 2d), winch, if it is a fjiitlifnl one, would certainly justify some new departure in tlie direction 
indicated. Hut is it a faithful picture ? On that wc have a statement submitted to the Commission by five 
gentlemen of the same party as the author of the pampli let above all uih^l to. These gentlemen undertake to say 
that ‘ t he result of Coveriimoiit so-called neutrality, has heen, / oy common rfi'nsrnf. dcp.itliMlly injurious from a mora l 
and religious yioint of vie w.’ What these gentlemen mean hy ‘ common ronsmit ’ it is not very easy to understand. 
The evidence before the Coiiimission (wliieh is sninmarised in the Rejxirt, Chapter VI), is absolutidy overwhelm- 
ing in favour of the reverse of that wliieh those giuitlemen describe as admittc'd by ‘ common consent.’ And I owe 
it to the system under wliicli I, myself, and many (^f my friends have been iiui tured, to put it solemnly on rtjcord 
that, in my judgrneni, tin} charges made against tliat system are w holly ami absolutely unsustainable ; and are the 
results of imperfect oi prejudieed obserNatioii, and Jiasty generalisation juit into words by random, and often reck- 
less, rheione 1 do not deny tliat there may be individuals among men of tlie idass to which 1 have the honour to 
belong, who have strayed away, more or less widedy, from the jiath of lionour and virtue Jhitif that fact affords 
sufficient ground for a condemnation of our .s) si ern, what s3'stem, ] would ask, is there under the sun which will 
not have to be sun ilarl}' condemned P A considerable portion of the Horisatjoiial talk that is going aliout on this 
subject is, I feel persuadi'd, due to a misapjdicution of that unhappy^ I)liraso — ‘ Educated Native.’ That misappli- 
cation is referred lo upon another point in the Rejiort (sec Chapter VII I), hut it is ncct'ssary to enter a caveat with 
regal'd to it in this connection also. On the one band, it is coiitiiied, and of coursi' rpiite erronconsly, to those who 
have acf|uired some knowledge of the English language ; and on the other, it is extended, eipially erroneously^ to 
those who, like Macaulay’s Ereiieliiiian, have just learnt enough Hlnglish to read Addison with a dictionary. The 
latter error is tlie one which must be specially' guarded against in discussions like tlie present. 

“ Hut it may lie said that the nov\ departure, if not justified by the iiijiirious effeets of the sy'stem hitherto in 
Lectures on the duties of a vogue, may still be jnsfified in the ground that it is caleulafed to strengthen 
man inefficacious for Moral the beneficial effects of that system And here I am prepared to ji>in issue with 
Training. tliose who maintiaii that it will liaveany such operation. 1 cordially accept the 

dictum of Mi*. Matthew Arnold, that ‘conduct is three-fourths of life, and .a man wdio works for conduct works for 
more than a man who works for iiitolligencc.’ And, therefore, I should he quite willing to join, as indeed I have 
joined, in any Recommendation encouraging such ‘ work for conduct’ (seethe Bombay Provincial Report, page 148). 
But I cannot perceive that ‘ Lectures on the duties of a Man and a Citizen ’ at a College, constitute such ‘ work ’ at 
all. In a primary^ school, lessous on the duties of a man would probably bo useful ; in a secondary school they 
would probably bo innocuous ; but in a collegiate institution they would probably be neither useful nor 
innocuous. At the earliest stage of a student’s life, ignorance of what is right is probably an important force, 
and then to correct that ignorance, moral lessons are a perfectly appropriate agency ; although, even here, I 

* Bishop Monria’s statemont (page 3) pronoances an unfavourable judgment on unr system. His language is onrionsly like that 
used against the University of Paris in days gone by. Of, BchooU and Universities on the Continent. By Mr. M. Arnold ; p. 28. 
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lessons like Miss Edgeworth’s,* * * § for instance, than on those like the extracts 
p ”+1. ^ which were published in Bombay at the American Mission 

8 u ent has advanced to a secondary school, much of the ignorance above referred 
td^has preBumably gwen place to knowledge But still, the habit of analysis and critidsrn is in a very rudi- 
mentary condition, and such lessons will, mall probability, do little harm. But if collegiate education is to 
subserve one of its most important purposes, and is to cultivate the intelligence so as to enable it, to weigh 
aiguraen an orm independent judgments, thou these moral lessons present an entirely d iff cron t Hsjiect. At 

that HtagCN It IS almost entirely unnecessaiy to i, i, 

wi an to cu tivate tin ftclmgs. The proposed lectures will, 1 fear, have little or no effect in this latter direc- 
tion , w 1 e, m soim. individual enses, their effect in the formci direction, being meant to operate not on the intellect 
but on conduct, may be the ivvei’sc of that which is desired, something like that on the (^imbridge schohm, about 
whom T read many 3 eats ago, whoso first doubts about Hie divine charaeter of Christianity were said to have been 
roused by a study of [ ahy s liivideitees. lhat sense of moral resjionsilulity in nmn which impri'sseil Kant with 
the same awe as i.lu staiiy In.ivens, can f’ei'eive no strengthening fi’oni lectures on the duties ot a niiin, any more 
than the awe which the staiiy fieaveiis iuspue can be produced b> lectures on ft* rings of Saturn or tlie jihasos of 
the moon. «uoh strengthening must crmie from the ein(»ti(>ns ainl the will being worked upon by the liistories 

ol gieat iriov c moiits, ♦.,(* hves ot great men, and the songs of great jioets It must ermie from f-ln* framing ol the 
will and the emotions by tin* aeliial details of academie life, by the elevafing eontaet f w'd li good jn-ofessors ami 
feJlow-students, by tlio eoiistaiit engiigement of f he* attention on the ennobling jniisuits of Id erature, science, 
and philosopli^^ ; by the iu*cessity, so often lelf, ‘to H(;orn d(*lights and live laborious days; ’ ami, cv«*n in our very 

modern State ( ol leges ol this eountr} , tlumgh on a v(‘ry Jiumble si’ale, by ‘that mass of eoidinnous traditions, 

always powerful and gem*rally noble,’ ol whieli Mr Cladstone;]: sjuike so elocpiently in his imuignral address 
the University of Kdinburgh. 

lliat IS tile only course ot moral (Hlucatiou in Avliieh I have an\ faith That is thi- course which alone, in 
my opinion, can be efficacious licciures on the iluties ol a man can al the b(*sl, only Ica-tl to tln^ ‘cold (ii'cnjes of 
the brain. J-hey luive litih* 01 no efficacy in cooling down ilie ‘hot temper, which h‘aps oviM* ’ those decrees. 
These views might hr easily siipportiMl by a riia.ss ol aulhordy, but J will onl_> leler heri* to that ol one who is at 
once a wnatcr on Moral Philosophy, a University Professoi of (be sanu* subject, and a Uhainnan ot a School 
Board in Scotland I allude to f rolc'vsor (hilderwood, who lias said in hi.s recimt work on Teai'lnng its Kiids and 
Means that ‘ moial tiaiinng is gamed, not so much by foiaual ineulealion ol duty, as by practice m well-doing 
llirouglioid the common engagcmeiils of Jde’ (page 7;l ; ami .sec a]s(» jiages 2r>, 8.'!, 1‘2.'>, d’.c.) 

“So far I have dealt only with llie first part of the Jvi'eominemlatioii. The H(‘e( mi part, dealing with the 

duties ot a cdi/on, appeuns to me to stiiml on a soinew ha,t diflei eid footing. 

Lectures on the duties of a ,, , , . , i , . .1 , , , , n 1 i , 

a • 1..1 Jt siM'ins to he intended t(/ point ratnei’ to wind, may he ealleil rioldieal, as 

Citizen inadvisable ^ 1 > 

dislmguisheil from social, morality lii:e,t,ures on this snhjeet may la* of use, 
as the sulijeet is one on Avhndi tlnu-e is some I’cal ig-iioraiiee, which may he dispelled by leetiiies addressed to tbo 
int(‘llcct But T must own that I am ati’aid of the luuetieal op(‘iationof this jiart of t-lu* Reeomm(*mlation. In 
ordinary times, it imi} not be vtuy matei ial one way or tlie other, though even in ordinary t imes, one can conceive 
the inconvenient results which may How from it But m times of excitement, sueh as those llirough winch w^e have 
scarcely yet emeigrd, I miicli li*ar that the rc'sult will he to drag tbo serene dignity of the aeadi'iny into the beat 
and dust of })hit form warfare. If the Professor’s lectures tend to teaedi the jnipils the duty of submission to the 
A‘iowH of Cxovernmoid , without a niuirnur of di.ssaUsfactioii, there is sun* to come up a set of lubi'ral Irreconeileablos, 
who wdll eom])hiin that (ioverninent, is emlcavonring to enslave t,ho intellect of llu* mil, ion If the Professor’s 
Iccitu'es are supposed to lead in the opposite direction, there will be some Toiy Jrroeoncileablijs ready to spring 
up and say, even moi’e loudly and ijuito as erroneously as they are saying d now, that the e.olle,ges supported 
from State revenues arc hot-beds of sedition § This is almost certain to occur m times of excitiiiiient. It may not 
unlikely occur in ijiiiet tinu's also And with tins risk, I confess, it seems to mo that the advantages of such 
lectures will have been dearly purchased If it is argued that the Profestiurs in our colleges are not now prevented 
from doing that which may afford a target for similar denunciation, my reply is that the Professors may well 


• NotwithBlanding Dr. Whately’a protont, in a note in his odition of Bacon’s Essays, 

t Cf. Matthew Arnold in Nineteenth Centiry (November; 1882), p. 714. 

t See Gleaninga of Past yean, Vol. VII, p. 18. 

§ Cf. Gladstone's Gleanings^ Vol. Vll, p 13 ; and the evidence of Sir William Wedderbnrn and Mr. Wordsworth, and the Hononr- 
able Amir Ali. Mr. Johnstone, in the pamphlet above referred to, attacks ns on this {(round also, but his frame of mind may be judged 
of by. his unhappy reference to the necessity of the Yomaoular Press Act — a point on which one need not now waste a single syllable. 
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A Moral ^ext*book will bo 

UBOlOSS. 


do what they deem proper in their private capaoity aa oitiaens. But It beoomoa a very different thinfi^ when they 
deliver lectures at oolloge, in their capacity as Pi*of©saors appointed by the State for the express purpose. The 
position on that point is exactly analogous to the position on the point of religious iustruciion, under the Despatch 
of 1859, Sections 69-61. 

“ I now oome to tlie other Recommendation. The whole theory of moral education hoi*© adopted is one which 

1 consider erroneous in principle, and likely to he bad in practical operation, 
as ioiidirig to withdraw attention fi-om the iioc.essity of making, not one or two 
hours of aoaelemu; life, but the wliole of it, a period of moral education. Holding 
that view, it follows, of course, that I enunui aeotipt the suggestion about i he Moral Text-book. Hut further objections 
to that suggestion lire staled iii the Bombay Provincial Report, to wliieh J still adhere. 1 will only add that the view 
there eiiunoiatcd receives siiiipoi t from the history ol a similar experiinent tried many years ago in Ireland. No less 
a person than Archbishop Whatuly endeavoured to do for the elements of Christianity what Hishn]> Meurin proposes, 
and the Conimission recommends, should be done for the eloniont.sot mural ity based on Natural Religion. With what 
I'osultr^ The text-book was written, approved, sanctioned for use, and used, in the Irish schools, both l*rotesiant and 
Roman (/atlioln*. Thou the tide tui’iied, and the hook bad to bo abandoned, and Archbishoji Wliately InmselF, the Lord 
Justice Cliri.siiau, and Mi Huron (Ireerie i-esigiied their seals on the Sehool Jioard, upon the ground that what was done 
was a bix?aeh of faith with the people * It is not neee.ssary to empiire which, if t'ither, of the parties to tho contest 
was m the wrong. The lesson to be ilorived from the occurrenee is equally clear and eiiually entitled to ' give 
U8 pause ' in the couivse on which we ai'o recouimendc‘d to entm*, whether the fault in that partiiuilai- matter lay 
with th(‘ Piotestauts or the Roman Catholics; with Arehlnsho]) VVhately or with Archbishoji Murray, or his 
MuecoNsor. 

J will only adil one woid here, with rcsjieot to the (jiiestion of religious inst-ruetioii which vviis raisi'd btdore 

the C oiiiiiiission J (lej'jily s\ iii jiatlusi* witli tlie demainl oJ some witnesses, 
whose e\ideuee has come helore us, that jirovision should be mailtJL in o m- 


Religious instruction 
practicable 


Ljord 


educational svstom-for that i^eliu'iou?^ instriieh on. wiliiou t ivliich, as 
Bipon declared beiore the University of (Calcutta, all education is iin|KM-te(^t 1 sympathise with tins demand, 
but do not see my way to suggest any feasible* means of satistying il. Then* are only tw'o jiossible iikmIcs, which 
will he adoj>ted in justice and faiiness, of juaetieally imparting religious instruction Either um niiist teach the 
pi'iiuaples eoniinuii to all religions, uiidei the name of Natural Keligion, or you must ieaeli i-he j)j-incij>l(*s of each 
religious erved to the sliidents Avhose parents adopt that creed The dillieultjes of these aiternati ves h;n e been 
iu(l](;al (‘(I by no less an authoi’ity than Mr. Cobden (.vee his speeches, page 5H8, A’cy. ) 'I’hose ditlieulties are 
certainly not less great in this eoimtry than in Kngland ^Ihev iijqiear to me to be so gieat that we nni.'.t 
be content t(j Make refuge,’ as it has been exfires'sed, Mu the reiiKjti* Imveii of refuge for the (‘ducal lonisis tin* 
secular system.’ Hut I would also ])oint out to all those who ask f(jr tins I’chgious ediieation, tliiit tin* (mltivation 
of t]lOH(^ feelings of human nature to which iviigion appeals is not even now entirely ii(‘gle(‘t('(l, and I hut the fuither 
dircjction to be given to those feelings, aeeoj ding to the jiiinciples of eaeli leligioiis creed, ought to bt‘ undertaken, 
au it is best carried nut, not by a Cfov(*rnment like the Hritish Indian Cjro\ernuient,t but by the Ihofessoi’s of tJuj 
several creeds ‘ Undei- the hjgislation of JHOd,’ says Mr. Mat tlie w Arnold;^ Mt W'as not ])ernntted to ]>ublic 
schools to be denommatioiial. ^J’he law reijuired that the instruetion in them should be sucli as to Irani its reci- 
pients for the exercise of all social and Christian virtues, hut no dogiualie religious instruction was to be given by 


the teacher, or was to be given in the school. Measui'es were to be taken, however, said the law, that the scholar 
should not go without the dogmatic ieaidnug of the communion to which he belonged. Accordingly , I ho Minister of 
the Home De])artiiitmt exhorted by cir*oular the Ministers of tlio dilTureiit commuuions to co-oj)erate with the 
Govemment in carrying the new law into execution, by taking u])on themselves the I’eligious instruction of the 
Hohool children belonging to their peisuasiun. The religious authorities replied favouiubly to this a])]ieal, and 
nowhere, perhaps, has the instnietioa of the people been more eminently religious than in Holland, wdiile the public 
schools have, by law, remained iin.seotariau.’§ That setiins to mo to indicate, though only in a general way, the 
trae procedure to be followed in this matter by those who are dissatisfied with the religious results of our educa- 
tional system. Some agencies of this sort, more or less organised, more or less powei’ful, aj*e at present woi'kiug. 
Whether a more complete organisation will bring out results more satisfactory to those who arc now asking for a 


• of Dr. mrntely. By Miss Whately, Vol. II, p. 264. 

t Of. Qlad&tone's Oleaninffe, Vol. VII, p. 109. 

X Koport ^ the ffiduoation OoiamiMion (IMl), VoL IV, page 136; and page 131. Still the iohooU were oallad ‘ CloifleBB ’ 
(tBB page 144) in Holland. 

S Of. the quotation Ikom Sir B. Peeh ^ the avidanoe of Mr. Wordflwnrth. 
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chatigO) is a matter upon which I own 1 am Homowhat scepticaL And some of the grounds of my scepticism have 
been already indicated in what I have said above, on the kindred question of moral education. Uni. at all events, on 
this I am quite clear, that our institutions foi- Kpciilar instruction should not be embarrassed by any meddling with 
religious instruction ; for such meddling, among other mi.schiofs, will yield results which, on the religious side will 
satisfy nobody, and on the secular side will he distinctly retrograde. *” t 

The proposals of the Indian Education ('ommission, in i-egard to the introduction of a Moral d\*\t-hook in 
Views of the Local Govern- Colleges, met with very sennty support from the Local (loM'rnmenls In 

ments as to introduction of a Madras, ‘'noheljcf is icposed m the virtues of a suitable Moral 'Text-hook, 
Moral Text book. ba.sed upon the fundaiucnial priiicijilcs of Naturiil Heligion, even were its jirc- 

paration possible. Nor is any credit gi\en to the fdiicaey of Icetiires on the duties of a. man and a. eiti/en. 'J'he 
proposal, would necessitate a scrutiny of the l^rofessoi-’s sfieial and political vieus, to whicli tliis (jJoa ( cniniMit. is in 
the strongest manner opposed.” His hJxcellency the Governor td Uoinhav was not ]>repar(’d to sai that the firo- 
posal was iiii]n'aeti cable, but ihouglit it no casv matter to arranoi* a lexL-book winch woiihl be gemu'allv aecojiiahlo, 
or wdiicb could be pi'cssed on both Government and iion-GoveriiinenL (%)lleges d'he Lieutena iit-Govct nor of the 
TSorth-AVes tin'll J^rovinces vva.s nnalile to sufiport the ]n-o]eet He thought it n-. jiart of the funei ions of a (loveim- 
ment in India to dra-vv uj) a eode of inoiahtx, and issue it olheially lor t Ih‘ iiist i‘uctii)n of studenK, since thesi' eouhl 
hardly be charged wit ^ ignorance of t he coirimonl y aceepti'il code of ci vilisecl eomriiiinit les, or villi an acce|)tance 
of princi]dcs (iimtrai y to that eode Nor could Sir Alfied Lyall a]>j)roM* ol a coarse of ItcluM's ou llu> <lut y 
of a man and a eiti/en Possibly, no tuo Professors xvoiild airi'ce as to yvhat tins duty consisted in, and it. was 

dearly iindesi I able to iiitroduee into schools and colleges diseiissions on subjeets Unit o]UMied out sm-li a very 
wide field of debate. 'The (dnef ( Viiuni issioner of the (^•nt.lal l*i*ovinces did not like t he ju opo.'-a Is Without a 
religions basis, a moral texl.-hook could lu' little better than a eolleelion of copy-book niaMim-^. 'The eoiirse of 
a stinlent.’s readiii and llie iiilluenee ol Ins Pi-iilessors were l.ir nioj-e potent facliir.s in Ins moral edno.ttioii, and liad 
produced results in the. nmttcrs of honesly, ti uthfuliiess, ami geneial gooii-eondiiet, such as no te\(,-l>ook of 
morality could achieve' J 

Upon tins siil)|eet the Government, of India, in its liesolution No dated thelidid Oeloluu l^SP reviewing 

_ . ^ 1 tli< Hepovt of tin' Udueation I 'ouinussion, riiadi' tin' folloxN iio' obs* i s at ions — 

Decision of tlio Government ^ 

of India as to the proposed. “ <loublliil wln'lhei* smdi a, moral text-book as )s pn)[)i>seil could be 

Moral Text-book. introduced wnl bout i aisir*g a. \ ariety of biiriniig (iimsi joiis , ud, strongly aa 

it may be nrgi'd that a. ])Uiely secular edueatioii is irn pia-b <‘t, it iloes not apj)i ar pi oba ble t lint, a li-xt -book of 
moralitv, siillicicntly vagm* and eoloiii h'^s, to lu' aeei'pted by (-linst laiis. Maliomedans a,nd Hindus, would do mindi, 
osjiccially III tile stiige ol colleLoate s uslriict ion, to lemedy the delects or supply t be sliorl.eomiii«^ ^ of sueli an 
education The sanu' objection a]»i)eai'S to a|>piy to tlie pi oposal t hat a sciu'sof Ic'ctinrs slmiild he (l.hvcreil in 
each Gollcge on llu* duties of a man ; and as to t.lu‘ proiiosed loctui'os on the duties of a, eili/eu. Mi Tellang's objec- 
tions at. page bl'J, of ilio Jteport, apjicar to be unanswera.ble i lu* *Seerelnry ot >?slate intnn.il es Ins e<>iieuri once in 
the views of tlie Government ol India on tins matter, but ad d.s that, possibly, hereafter some book in tJio nature 
of a Text-book of Moral ILiles may be written of such merit as to lendci its use desii'a]>le. I n t hat ev cut the 
question can lie reconsidci cil.” 

The matter, however, did not rest there, as Lord Gross, w ho succeeded Lord Knnherley as Soeretiiry of State 

for Imlla, took a somewliat ditfei’cnt view, and ‘‘ in a. Desjisiteli dated the 
L!!)lh September, ISS7. reijuestcil the Governmenl. of India 1«) take stcqis for 
tJie preparation of a hook suitable for use in schools n India Hefore passing 
final oi-ilers on the Huh|eet, the Go\ernment of India reqiK'sted the Local 
Governments and Administrations to state their views as to the la st way of 
giving effect to the wishes fif the Secretary of State, whetlu r by the adopi mu ol mov tevt-hooks, or the ri-vision 
of the existing books, in order to introduce into them extracts from tlie various gieat wnteis wlio liavc dealt with 
the question of personal conduct in its various aspects. The re] dies icc^eived show i.hat the maim-ity ol the edu- 
cational authorities in India are of opinion that a text-book eontaniing moral pre.cepts or rnles of persomil eondiict 
would be either useless or injurious, at least in schools, tlmugh there is an equally sliong coiiRensus of opinion that 
good may bo done by the indirect teaching of morality by means of illustraiive stories in the readers used in 
sehools. A few, however, think that even this is uiinecessai’y, and that a good teacher^^ili liiid means of giving 
ittoral instruction to his pupils without requiring any specially designed text- book or reader, wMiife such helps 

• Beo Morley'g Struggle for National Education^ paiaim. 

f Beport of the Indian Education Commission (1882); pp. 610-614. 

X Bir Alftpod OFoft'li Rwieuf of Bduoatnon %n India in 1886 ; p. 331, 332. 


Orders of tho Secretary of 
State (Lord Cross) us to pre- 
paration of a Moral Toxt-book. 
Summary of tho views ou the 
subject. 
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be of no uso in the hands of a bad teacher. The argnments against the introduction of a special text-book are so 
various that it is impossible to attempt a detailed analysis of them, but two or three extracts may be given. ‘ The 
only lessons in morality which arc likely to have a practical effect on a boy’s conduct in after-life are,’ in the judg- 
ment of the Lieutenant- Govonior of the North-Western Provinces, ‘ those which are taught him at home during 
his childhood, and which are received by him from observation of his daily surroundings, and the tone of 
the society in which lio grows up. His Honour secs no sufficient ground for believing that their salutary 
influence will be sti'engthened by instruction in the principles of Natural Religion or natural morality, as laid 
bare in the fleshless skeletons of moral text-books, pi'oficioney in wliicdi may enable boys to trace the articula- 
tions, but never to construct for themselves a living semblance of a higher moral existence. The difficulties of 
composing suitable moral text-books fur the use of cbildreii of Eastern origin would bo far greater than in tho 
case of the ehiklren of English race, whoso minds, dispositions, and sympathies are cast in a kindred mould 
to that of their teachers, and whose daily life is passed among scenes and societieti wdiere tho value attached to tho 
observance of morality, in its sevei-al foi riis, is brought borne to them more impressively than in India Tt is 
probable that the greater part of the Mahomodan coiimmiiity would si ill agree with the d/c/ara attributed to the 
Caliph Oinai', and would hold that moral text -books are ‘ either in conformity with tlie Word of God, or they are 
not. If iliiry are, that Word is sufficient without iliem ; if they are nut, they ought to be destroyed ’ Sir Alfred 
(b*oft says. ‘Moral science is now taught in our Universities as a branch of psychology, or mental science, in 
gener*al, and being taught and studied as a merely iniidleetual exercise, it does no liai'tii But bidiig down such 
discussions, in however elemeTitary a form, to the seliool-room (and 1 hold that, if any didactic eoinpendium of 
moral ]»reeppts be enjoined, such discussions cannot be altogether avoidable), and the moral atmosjiliere Avhicli 
the boys breatlie is vitally elianged There is no longer that healthy, iiisl irtetive, sjumtaueoiis doing of the right, 
which marks the Iran k and hoiu'st schonl-l»o\ spontaneity is lejilaeed by a baneful self-eoiiciousness, and to use 
a homely ])hras(‘, tlie bo> becomes a jirig, or worse. At least, 1 ludieve, there is danger of this It is not to direct 
moral instnietion, huf nmeli more to the influence of teaeliers and the diseijiline of sehool-lile, tliat I am 
inclined to look for aid in strengthening and dcNelojiing the better impulses of school-boys ’ The Luid Bjsliop of 
Bombay says ‘About the usefulness of lessons, and lesson-books on personal conduct, 1 am very seefituail. 
Their value, if ilu'y have any, will dc'pend entirely on the tone of tin* teacher In the hands of a man of the 
riglit stamp they may he of some use, as formulating for the memory wlial is enfoieed by discipline and example. 
But, as a rule, 1 sliould say tliat they would be useless in the hands of a bad master and SLijim-fliioiis in those of a 
good one.' In soim* eases the objection to lessons on morals is based u|)ori I, he dilhculty of cxpi'essmg such lessons 
in language sufliL’ieiitly sim])Je to he understood by hoys in Indian seliools. Eviui in books sjieeiall^ i onipiU'd tor 
use in Indian schools, teaeluM's Krid these lessons too difficult for the scholars. Thus tJie Assam Diieetor says ■ 
‘In High and Middle Knglish schools, the moral class-books, (duindjers ’ Educational (kuirse and Lethbridge's 
Moral iteuder are in giuieial use , both tliese books contain good and useful lessons on moral subjec'ts, especially 
the latter, where the lessons are siij)[)leineuted by stories culled from eminent writers, illustrating the moral lessons. 
During my wdnter iiisjieetion, I made it a point at each inspection to call attention to this subject, but, strange 
to say, I almost invai iabl> loiuid that the moral lessons bail been omitted, and the st.oi-ies I’ead . On 

enquiring why the moral lessons luid been lett out., tlie invariable answer was that the langiiagi* was more 
diflicult than in the stories, and jiassages w'ere harder to exjdaiu.’ A Madras writer goes further, and states that 
some of the extracts from eminent writers, given in the Middle School course arc too dittii;ult even for the teachers 
to understand 

“The views of the majority were accepted by tlie Government of Tndia, and the final orders on the subject 
Rosolution of the Govern- ^'t’Jdained in the following extract from the Resolution : — ‘ Having given 

ment of India on the subject, this important question its fullest consideration, the Government of India, is 
dated 17th August, 1880. satisfied that the end in view would not be attained by prescribing for use 

in colleges and seliools a treatise on ethics, or a book of didactic iiistruetion in flic j-ulos and principles of conduct. 
It believes tliat the careful selection and traming of teachers provide the most effectual method of establishing a 
good moral tone in a school ; but it also considers that the influence of the teacher may be greatly strengthened, 
and the interests of morality promoted, by the use in schools of text-books having a direct boaiung on conduct 
either by means of precept or example.’ After i*ef erring to the adoption of a book of this kind as a text-book 
for the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University, the Resolution goes on to say: ‘All that remains now 
to be done, in Bengal at all events, is to supplement this action of the University by providing for the lower 
grades of schools, and for each class in those grades, suitable text-books compiled on similar lines. Similar action 
in other Provinces is equally called for, and accordingly the Governor- General in Council desires that each Local 
Government and Administration should take this matter at once in hand, and either by the appointment of a 
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CommiUee, or by ©mploying selected individuals, who need not necessarily be officials ; or by the offer of suitable 
prizes, effect a revision of the existing readers, in the direction indicated above ; or, where necessary, proonre for 
use in schools an entii*ely new set of books compiled on those principles. His Excellency in Council will be glad 
to learn from time to time the progress made in each Province in this undertaking.’ 

Regarding the action taken by the varioas Local Govomments, complete information is not available.’** 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


SIR ALFRED CROFT’S REVIEW OF EDUCATION IN INDIA IN 18HG, AND ITS STATISTICS. 


In the Rcaolntion No. 


Hesolution of the Govern- 
ment of India reviewing the 
Education Commission’s Re- 
port. 


gVJo, daiccl ‘Jlh-d October, 1881*, rocordcid in tlio Home Department, ilie Govornor-Goneral 
in Council rexiewed tin* Report of ilio Education Commission, and laid down 
for tlio Iiiture gnidanct.* of Local Governments and Administriitions the broad 
liii(‘s of the Ediicatioiml Policy which the Govi'minent of India desired H-o 
pursue That [tcsolulion met wilh the goneiul conourrenci* of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State, who, in expri'ssing liis ajipioval, commuineatiMl the following instructions to the Government of ^ 
India. “In ordei- to stimulate the efforts of the various aiilhorlties in t.lio ])i'omolaon of education on the lines 
now' laid down, it would, J think, Ixi well if Yoiii- Excellency in Council would direct tin* preparation of a General ' 
Annual Ri'poi't, omliracing the important features of ihescv(*i’al Provincial Rejiorts (including Madras and Bombay), 
and transmit copies of the same to tin .Secretary o( State, with a Resolution by the Government of India review- 
ing such Genei’al Report ”t 

In pursuance of these directions, the task of ]>re])aring the lirst Ceiienil Ri'port was (udrustod by the Govern- 
ment of Tndm lo Sir Alficil (h*ofl, K C.T.E , Directorof hiihlic Instruction 
Sir Alfred Croft’s review of and his TLuiort, in the form of “ A R(*view of Education in India in 

Education ia 1880. i . r X- i + i ^ i i 

188(), contains much v.iinahic nilormatmii and HtaUstics, winch, in a manner, 

mipplcmcnt tbe information colloctod l).v tlm Imlian Education (fommiSMon of 1H82, and some impoi'lanl paasagOH 

and Htaiistirs from it may tlirreforc l)u couvrmci.tly (pioUid in tins diaptor, so far as thoy n iaio to Higher English 

Education of tlie collegiate type rceogiiized by the Indian Eniversilies. 

Tn regard to the exact meaning of collegiate education, the following obsorvations in the Reiiort have to be 

lionio in mind — 

Collegiate Education defined. applicution of the term ‘ College’ should strictly he confined to those' 

institutions in which the students have iiassed th.- iMati-ie.ulatnm E.vamniatioii, and are reading one or ..ther of the 
courses prescribed by the University for its bigber examinations I’liis is in aecordance with tlie dulinition accepted < 
by the Government of India in tlie Resolution of the 2!»tb October, 1SS:I, in wb.eb eolleges-tliat is, colleges affiliated 
tn an Indian University-are divided into, (i) Arts Colleges, English, whoso students ha ve passed tl.c matriculation 
examination, and are reading a course prescribed by tl.e University for deg.-ees m Arts . ( i. ) Oriental Colloges, wl.oso 
students have passed an examination declared by the bocal tlovernment to be ei|ual in driliculty to the Matriculation 
Examination, and arc reading a course of Oriental subjocts prescribed l.y the University, (lii) Professional Colleges, 
whose students have passed the hlatriculation I'lxami nation, and arc rearliiig for degrees in law, modie.ine, or 
engineering. There is no uncertainty as to the first and third of tlies.. classes Wi( h regard to Oriental Colleges, 
there is some diversity of practice, as tlio term is also applied to inst.tat.ons like the Honai'es Sanskrit College, in 
which the students have passed no Matriculation Examination, and in which the subsequent cxamiiiatious and titles 
for which thoy read are conducted and confon-ed by their own Piofcssoi-s.” J With Oriental Education this work 
ifl not concerned. 

• Progre»8 of Sdueahon in India. 1887-88 to 1891-92. By A. M Nash, Esquire, M. A.. (1893) ; pp. 
t Vide Resolution of tho Government of India in the Rome Department (Education), No. 199, dated I t uno, 

$ Revieuj of JCdtication in India in 1886. By Sir Alfred Croft j p. 186 
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Bering in mind this defimtioo^ tbe follofiniig tabl# * compares tha BUiaber of inetitixtiotiis of difteraotl 

Oompaffat&¥0 itattolios of and of etadentfi, dimng 1881>82t with those in 1884-85 : — 

OoUegiate BdxioaUQii» 1881 to 
1886 . 


AKTS COLLEGES, ENGLISH, 1881-82 to 1884-85. 


I'KOVINCFS. 




1881-82. 




1884-85. 

Under 
run Lie MAN- 
AGEMENT. 

Aided. 

Colleges. 1 ^ 

AIDED. 

Total. 

Under 

PURLie MAN- 

AC EMENT. 

Aided. 

Unaided. 

Total. 

Colleges. 

Student.s. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

Students 

Colleges. 

Student.'?. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

i 

Colleges. , 

Students. 

Madras 

10 

742 

12 

828 

3 

1 

124 

25 

1 

10 

895 

18 

1,488 

2 

132 

30 

2,515 

Bombay 

3 

311 

o 

139 

1 

25 

t) 

475 

3 

522 

2 

233 

I 

47 

6 

802 

Bengal 

12 

1,305 

5 

895 

5 

51.5 

oq 1 

271.5 

1.3 

946 

5 

877 

7 

956 

25 

2,779 

• 

V. 
















N -W Provinee.s . . 

3 

172 

4) 

157 

1 

20 

(> 

3-44^ 

3 

105 

5 

19 1 

1 3 

20 

II 

385 

Punjab . . 

1 

103 





1 

103 

1 

18(3 

1 

39 



2 

225 

Central Provinces 

1 

t>5 



1 

o 

o 

07 

1 

31 

1 

24 

1 

1 

3 

56 

Burma 

1 

y 


... 



1 

9 

1 

]H 





I 

18 

Total 

31 

2,707 

21 

2.019 

11 

71G 

03 i 

5. 1.1.2 

:i2 

2.703 

i 

32 

2, 8.5.5 I 

14 

1,102 

78 

6780 


Thfr) followinc,*' Tabular Statement compares the expenditure on Arts (^olle^a‘« in the year 1881-(S2 

Comparative expendituro on v\itlithatin 1884-85. The Statement has been prepared from two Tables 
English Arts Colleges, 1881 given in paj^agi^ph 38, at page 33, of Sir Alfred Croft’s Ihniew of Education 

iu India m 1886 


KXl'ENDITTiUE ON ARTS COLLEGES, ENGLISH, 1881-82 to 1884-85. 
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FROM— 
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CL 
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Remarks. 


cl o 

3 

o 

o 

[ u n i c i 
Grants. 

00 

07 

o 

■L° 

a. 

sw-y 

o 

r 0 V i n c 
Revenues. 

- u n i c i 
Grants. 

m 

o 

o 

H 

00 

^ a c 

•3 

-M 

o 




1 

Pm 

w 


B. 1 

a 1 

Ph 

a? 




lls. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Hs. 

Hr. 

Rs. 

Rr 

Rs. 

Rr. 

Bb. 


Government .. 

0,23,516 

3,000 

1,68,321 

73,967 

8.68,804 

6,75,610 

6,114 

1,91,129* 

48,827 

9,21,680 

• Includes Rs. 
5,964' from 

A ided 

65,041 


73,657 

1,81,002 

3,20,.300 

1,05,412 

7,869 

1,10,725 

2,41,429 

4,65,435 

the Revenues 
of Native 

Unaided 

... 

... 

0,079 

•19.004 

•25,683 



9,970 

t46,845 

t56,816 

States. 

t Includes Rs. 






1 

1 






5,727 from 
the Revenues 
, of Native 

States. 

Total 

6,89,157 

3,000 

2,48,657 

2,73,973 

12,H787 

7,81,022 

13,983 

3,11,824 

3,37.101 

14,43,930 


* ,£«vMtv €f Education in India in 1686. By Sir Alfred Oroft; p. 81. 
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BtrCCESB OP NON-DEPARTMENTAL COLLEOBS, 1881-85. 

The Avenge Fee paid by each pupil in the vanoun kinds of Arts Colleges during the year 1881-82, as 
W 1^^188^^ ^^*0^ pupil compared with tho year 1884-85 is shown in the follow ing Table * : — 


AVERAGE FEE PAID BY EACH PUPIL IN THE ARTS COLLEGES 


I 



1881-82. 


1884-85 


Province 

! 

1 Dcpartm("ital 

1 Culleg(\s. 

Aided 

(/olh‘gcs 

U uaided 
Colleges. 

Dcjuirtmental 
Cul leges. 

A ided 

(>ol left's 

Umiulcd 
( ’el leges 

Madras ... 

Its 

4.^ 5 

1 

Rs 

80 7 

Rs 

28 9 

Rs 

62 2 

Rs 

47 7 

1 

1 Rs. 

45 '8 

Bombay ... 

81 7 

51)0 

48 2 

88 6 

58 0 

61*2 

Bengal 

88 2 

511 


80 9 

45 2 

... 

N.-W. Provinces 

42 {) 


20 9 

4.") 8 

27 1. 

2') 

Punjab 

21 i) 

1 1 6 5 

! 

21 4 

24 2 

1 

(h'litral Provinces 

2()-7 

• •• 1 


24 5 

22 7 

• . ■ 

Burma 

d2 7 


i 

! • ■ 

44 9 


! 

Average foi Indii, 

(V.) 2 

121 

1 ;;o9 

69 I 

15 5 

45 ‘8 


It will be iiU('ri‘stmg to (‘ninpaT(‘ the figuj es of tins 'J’ulde an it.li tliosi* ol oix* of ibo pi (‘crilni^ biilsu’ Slati*- 
iuontK,t whioli shows 1 lu- av(‘ra,L;(_‘ suu.>.al cost of tMlucalinL; oju-li student m Ens^lish Ails (^)lleL•e^,, in 1SSI-S2 'J'he > 
fompiirison VN 1 11 show that in India, as elsowhere, llii^b Education is fur from huiiii^ sidf^sn pooi ami cannot^ 

4'iitiroly 1‘i‘ly upon tuition fees foi its nmintcnianer- 

With referener to tin* (|n('.stioti of tho proposed gradual ANithdiawal of llie State Iri-. Iliirher English 
Incroasiug stiCCCBH of Non- hidueation, tin* tollowmu’ table J shows t he inereasmg siiei e.-^s ol Non- 1 )f part- 
Dapartmcntal Colleges in 1881 mental ('olleg(*s h\ intioduemq a compaiison h(‘i\ve< i; the SLilishesof Ihi'yeiir* 
to 1886 . l^SJ-82 with those ol c)i- 3 ear 1881-85 so far as the l'’irsi Aits, tlu* BA. 

Jind the ALA examinations aie <'oncoriied — 



1881. 

■82 









1 

*ASSIl»A’I'— 

l»,\s 

AT— 

Ch.ASS OF iNsnn hons. ^ ^ 

~ o 




_ . 



c. r 

F.A. 

O y 

R.A M A 1 g ^ 

V A 

B A M A. 



t: ;h 

1 


>5 ■ 





Departmental ... .. 2,707 , 

421 

lOti 29 2,7(;:{ 

.)cS!‘ j 

288 50 

Non-Departmental .. ... 2,785 

460 

! 

121 12 4,017 

47.8 1 

2.S5 87 


The figiires show that while tJiere was an increase of 10 jier cen^ 7d per <_eid , and 72 p('r cent , respec< ively, 
111 the number of successful candulLitcs from deyrartnicntiil mstitations at the lirst Arts, B A a,iid jM A examiiia- 
tions, the corresponding proportions ol inorcasi^ among cjiiididates from institutions under ju'icate iiiaiijigcnieiit' 
were 2 per cent., 169 per cent , ami 208 per cent , respcctiv'cl^^ 

Tho Statistics of Englisli Collcgiatci Education for the year 1885-8G are of special iinpoi lance as by that time 
Statistics of Collegiate Edu- the revised systems of classification consequent upon tho Jtci>ort of the Indian 
cation in 1886-80. Education Commission, were in general uso. and the technical tonns of 

education were employed unifonnly in the same sense. 

• Review of JEdueation in India in 1886, By Sir Alfred Croft j p. 34. 

T10 


t Jb , p. 87. 


t Vide page 101 ante. 
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ICNOLISH EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


Tlic Dnmbor of Engligh Arts Colleges of difFerent classes in each province in 1885-86, and the number of 
English Arts Colleges, 1886-86. students reading in them are shown in the following table • : — 


ARTS COLLEGES, ENGLISH, 1885-86. 



TJnokk 

PlJTILlC! 

Under Private Man- 

Under Private Man- 

Total. 

Phovince. 

Ma^ao hm knt. 

ACEMENT, Aided. 

AUEMEN'I’, 

Unaided. 


(\)1 leges 

Students. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

Madras 

{) 


17 

1,489 

4 

207 

90 

2,fi88 

R(»nilMy 

5 

dOH 

9 

499 

... 


8 

1,041 

Ih'iigal 

111 

941) 

0 

H7o 

7 

1,174 

26 

2,998 

N -VV Piovinees .. 

;} 

iSd 

4 

228 

d 

31- 

19 

448 

J^unjal) 

1 

248 

1 

59 


... 

o 

907 

(aMilrnl Provinces .. 

i 

99 

o 

;?!. 

1 

1 

4 

79 

Rnrrna 

1 

20 





1 

20 

Tolal 


2,!)S8 

• >o 

3.117 

18 

1,170 

8-1 

7,581 

Total for ISSt-Sr>. . 

:j;i 

2,810 

92 

2,855 

19 

1,115' 

78 

0.780 


Expondituro in Arts Col- of tlio expenditure on Ai ls Colleges in iKSo-Sd is shown in 

leges, 1886-80. Ilie following tablet — 


EXI’ENDITUKE ON ARTS (YlMiEGKS, iSS.VSt; 



Ki:om Pi{,o\ iNCi ai. I\i;vemis 






PkOVINI'E 

In 

(’<) lieges 
nndei* puh- 
lie m.in- 

1 1 

111 Aided 1 
(.'..Ilexes 1 

Total. 

Ej’oin 

Disl riet and 
Miinieiiial i 
Eunds 

1 

From fees. 

From 

otlii'r 

sonrees. 

Total. 


agemeiit 









Us 

Rs 

Rs. 


Rs 

Us 

Us 

Us. 

Madras 

1 ,90,50 l< 

42,216 

1,7H,780 

M. 

1,027 

1,20,118 

1,09,191 

4,03,t)IS6 

Ronihay 

88,51 \> 

9.K)U 

97,914 

M. 

9,000 

58,413 

72,879 

2,92,200 

Ren gal 

2,90,493 

24,217 

9,1 tJlO 



1,25,296 

1,07,216 

5,47,222 

N.-W. PiHivinces 

68,949 

29,186 

97,529 

!SI 

7,580 

14,423 

65,990 

1,85,537 

Punjab 

45,797 

5,400 

51,197 

M. 

1,200 

8,110 

6.927 

67,434 

Central Provinces 

9,199 

2,976 

11,575 

M. 

3,711 

1,660 

11,365 

28,311 

Burma 

22,274 

... 

22,274 



1,012 


23,286 

Total 

6,61,184 

1,12,795 

7,73,979 

1,6524 


3,67,511 

14,87,076 

Total for 1884-85 

6,77,410 

1,03,612 

7,81,022 

13,983 

3,11,824 

3,37,101 

14,4 3,930 

9 


* Attngw of Education in India in 1886. By Sir Alfred Croft j p. 188. f It., p. 140. 










EXPENDITUTIE ON COLLEOIATK EDUCATION, 1885-86. 123 

The following tabular statement, extracted from the table given in paragraph 98 at page 110 of Sir 
Proportionate expenditure Croft’s ltevii*w of Bduration in India in 18S0, shows the different 

from public and from private proportions in which public and pi’ivate funds, respectively, contributed to 
funds on Collegiate Educa- the support of Collegiate Education in tho viiriouK Provinees where such 
tion, 1886 - 86 . edueation prevails: — 


PROPORTIONATE EXPENDITURE ON COLLEOIATE EDUCATION, FROM PUlUdC 
AND FROM PRIVATE FUNDS, IN ISSo-SlI 


PltOVJNOE 


E\l'KNDin:UK. 


Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 

North-Western Provinces and Oudl 
Punjab 

Central Provinces 
Burma 


i 

Fj‘om Public Funds. 

From Private Funds. 

i 

1 

Rs 

Us. 


4r> 2 

hi S 


17 -7 

52 :i 

4 • . • • • 

b.^■7 

1 

:u :i 


71- 

‘j(> 


111 

, 22 ;i 


,M' 

1(5 

... 

o:. 7 

4:i 

• •• 

(;o 

:1b b 








Average for India 

^riu* importance of rcqnii Ing t liiii stiidi'ids of colleges should puy fc'cs ju-rqua lionutt' in some degiee to the 

eost of ili(‘ii edncalion, v ns insistcMl on by tin* ildueaiion Uoiiirmssion Tlie 
Expenditure from Fees in Table sliow- the a verag (‘ a eai ly ]»!(* ol lei‘ jiaul by slmlenls — 

Colleges 1 • tin- ycjiily f(‘e m eacb ease being ealeulaled on Uk' average inoiitliJy roll- 

iimiihci — 


AVKl{A(’rE VKARIjY KATE OE EEE I’AIJ) JJY STUDENT 

S IN COULECES, 

IN 

PkovinlM': 

Defs’iT’f mental 
Colh'ges 

A idl'd Colleges 

Unaided (h)lIegeH 


Rs 

lU 

Rn 

Madras 

!* 

4t!'> 

4:39 

Bombay 

8f;4 

r,5 2 

.39 :i 

Bengal 

715 

* 4b-2 


North-Western Provinces ... 

;3b7 

27-9 

28 0 

Punjab 

27-4 

:37-2 

'W 

Central Provinces 

29:3 

14 5 

270 

Burma 

48-2 

... 

... 

Average for India ... 

65-4 

47-6 

41-3 


* Revieuf of Education in India in 1686. Bj.Bir Alfred Croft ; p. 141. 
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ENGLISH EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


The pniportion of Poe-receipts to total expeuditare, in different clasBes of Colleges, in 1885-86, is shown in 
Proportion of Fee-receipts to the following Statement* of Percentages, 
total cost in Colleges— 1886-86. 

PERCENT AGIO OE FEE-RECEIPTS TO TOTAL COST IN COLLEGES, IN 1885-86. 


UaoviNOE. 

Government Colleges. 

Aided Colleges. 

- 


Hs. 

Rs. 

Madras 


‘2() 

32 5 

llomhay 


‘26 I 

37 9 

Ifengal 


20 2 

29-3 

Mortli-Weslciii Proviiiees 


Oo 

G-9 

Uunjjd) 


12 0 

12 2 

CM'idial Provinces 


8S 

3 7 

Ihirma 


4 8 


Avenigc for India 

... 

20 0 

25-5 

Average cost of tho oduca- 

'file following is a convenient Tablet for ridiM-cnce 

and conijiarisoii, as 

tion of each pupil in Colleges, 

sliovMiig tlie cost of educating' oae 

ii pupil ill I'ol leges — 


1885-86. 


AVEKAdE COST OE EDUCATING EA(Uf PUPIU 

IN COLLEGES, IN LSSb-Sd. 


C(LST OF FACTI PlJI’IL TO — 



C'j.ASS OF IxSTirrTlONS. 


CollogOH. 


Arfs 

I’rolVsHioiiaJ 


Piovincial Revenues. 

Local and MLimci]ml 
Funds 

I’lTvate Sources 

Toiai. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs. 

J04'4 

2*2 

92-4 

199 0 

178-1 


49-4 

227-5 


Till' stiitiMiiL'iit of cost ill Tn.lili' ik iiii avoragi* dorivod from liiRtitLitioiiH inider civerj’ form of maiitigemonl — 
di'partmontal, local ot* municipal, and privati*, wlictlicr aided or unaided. 

As sliowinu: the jirogrosH of higher English eoliiigiaie odaoation, the nnmbor of successful candidates at tlic 
Result of University Exam- dilTerent University Examinations of students in Ai'ts Colleges, for the year 
inatioiiB in Arts, 1885-80, 18cS.‘)-S(>, is shown in the following tal)h‘ J — 


UNIVEKSITY 

EAAMINATIONS 

IN ARTS, IN 

1885-86 


P no VI N CIO. 


M A. 

B. A. 

B. Sc 

Firsl, Arts, 
or cej 111 valent 
Examinations 

Madras 


8 

163 


456 

Ifoiiiba^^ ... 


3 

09 

3 

238 

Hmigal 


31 

410 

... 

636 

North- Western Pro\inees 


o 

51 


91 

Punjab 


2 

15 

... 

58 

Cential Provinces 


... 



21 

Hurmu 


... 



3 

Total 

... 

46 

708 

3 

1,603 

Total for 1884-85 

... 

23 

569 I 

4 

1,087 


* of mducation if* Ind%a tn 1886. Dy Sir Alfred Crofts p. 148. t P* lU* X p* 144. 
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MR. NASB*S BEVIRW OF EDUCATION, 1887-92. 

In reference to the growing share which Colleges nnder private management are taking in the higher educa- 
Comparative BUCcesB of Gov- country, it is necessary to enquire how far those (Vdleges are 

emment and other CollegeB successful, so far as success can he estimated by the ability of their students 
in University Examinations, to pass the CAamimttions of tlie University, The figures ncct'Ksary for f orm- 
1885 86 . ^ judgment on this point are given in the following Tabular Statement* — 


COMPARATIVE SUCCESS OF COVEUXMCNT ANU OTHEp (T)LhK(iES IN FNlVKRSlTV 

EXAM I NA'PK )NS, lSS,:.-8(; 




M A. 



P A. 


Flu ST 

A in's ( I 

.11 Kyi 1\ VLKNT) 


♦a 

Cl 

^ / 



rr 

O 

rr r V 



c 

4 z /. 



o 

to 



c 

Uj 



c 

tl 

o — - 


PllOVINCE. 

s . 

^ C 

"o 



2 

r- / 

C 



B 

— / 


c 



^ sJ 

- tr 

O 



1“ tL 

O 

C 


»- t( 


^ '/ ^ 




n 


. 


r: 

X *■ 

1 

'* .x; 






c 

i ta 

ri 

r- 

-j 






- tr 


Madras 



8 

8 

87 

71 


in:. 

211 

IK-J 

OH 

UiO 

Uombiiy .. 

>) 

1 



r,2 

10 


72 

i;i:» 

SI 

1!» 

2: IS 

Ijciigal ... 

21 

b 

b 

o 1 

MH 

i:Ui 

120 

Uo 

211 

i;:'» 

27.: 1 

( I! • 

Nortb-Wostcni pj-ovinccs 

1 

1 


(1 

2;{ 

1 

2.1 

r> 

.M 


11 

1 1 


Punjab ... 

o 

• 

1 

i) 

1 

12 

1 

t) 


11 

ii 

H 

bH 

Central i Provinces 



... 


... 




1 1 

Cl 

1 

21 

llurma ... 


I 

... 

'... 


1 

1 -• 

1 

.. 

! 




1 

'Polal 


■ 

j 111 


210 

1 

1 i:;s 

1 

1 

1 


i^;i 

j 

;i:,K 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


MB. NASH’S QUINQUENNIAL HEVTEW OF THE I’ROHHESS OF EDUCATION IN INDIA, 1SH7-S8 
T01fi91-92, AND ITS STATISTK^S. — FINANCIAL FOSITION OF TIIK INDIAN UNIVKllSITIES — 
RESOLUTION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ON THE SAME, D/'.TED 7ih SEl’TEMREK 
1894._S0ME IMPORTANT MATTERS DEALT WITH IN THE RESOI-UTION 

The preparation of the necond Qiiinqiienniiil Review ot the profjroHH ol Edneation in India, durinfr (,|,e years 
Mr Nash's Boviow of Edu- to IHitl-OU, waa entrusted hy H.c Goven.ineiit of India (o Mr. A. 

oatton in India- 1887 to M Nash, a I’xifessor of the I'k odoney College, Culeutta The orders were 
1892. that the Report, should be a eoniiieiidium. In eontiiiiiation of Sii' Allred 

Croft’s Report of 1886, of the information supplied by the diffei-cnt Eocal OoveminontB, a.i rc-gurdH tlie eondition 
of education in each Province, the methods and organization hy which it is impni-ted, and the extent to which 
effect is being given to the recommendations of the Education Coinmission. In accordain e with these iiistrnctions, 
Mr. Nash has extracted from the Departmental Reports of each Province the most important facts connected 


• Xtvitv (if SdwnUim in India in 188C. By Sir Alfred Croft i p. 148— Prepared from tho three Tallies on that page. 
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ENGLISH EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


with the history of education, and statistics to show the nature and extent of the progress made during the 
preceding five years. The report is thus merely a continuation of Sir Alfred Croft’s report which was written in 
1886, and it is therefore necessary to bori'ow the Statistics, which will throw light upon the progress and condition 
of Englisli Collegiate Education down to the year 1892 — these statistics being the latest available. 

The following Table* shows the enormous increase in I he number of stiideiits, reading in the Ai'ts Colleges 
Increase of attendance in in the various provinces, during the live years, 1887 to 1892 : — 

Arts Colleges, 1^87 to 1892. 


ATTENDANCE IN ARTS COLLECES, 1887 10 1892 










Nfmmnn hoys or 


NrMiJi.i: 

or STrniATs in Auth Coli.ji 

.OI'IS 

'4-j 

P-t 

seuooi.-iioiNo aitM, 

A MONO WlTOAl ONE WAS 

liicADiNd IN AN Arts 
C uLLKliK IN — 

I’kovinci:. 



ON 'lllh 

9ls'i Makcu. 

1 

o 

Hi 

P. 

O 

' ty 


1887. j 

IS8S 

i 

l.SS!). j 

18! 10 

1891. 

J892. 

C3 

O 

o 

l-H 

1887. 1 

18!^2 

Lower Burma 

1 

11 

do 

27 

29 

29 

1 

1 

4.f 

214 

21,9.92 

S,7!i4 

Nort h-AVesttrn Pjovinees 1 

d7S 

(;:;7 


991 

J lOl 

1,911 

174 9 

7:Jor> 

2,781 

(d'liLral r/‘o\iiiees 

1(10 

194 

lod 

I 192 

212 

292 

192 

8,741 

4.207 

Bengal 


1 

r>,](;8 

' 4,882 


9,229 

02-9 

1,.')S4 

i,o:.o 

l^injab 

919 

1 

9(P* 

922 

! 

i 

989 

402 

44-8 

4, SOI 

9,1 194 

Bombay 

90:) 

1,020 

1,179 

^ 1 ‘^29 


1,992 

1 

99 9 

1,S77 

1,974 

Madras 

2,979 

;;,o;h; 

9,o(;:> 

1 


! 

9,818 

28 2 

7(1!) 

0!)9 

Toial 

i 

8,(i(;() 

1 

1 

9,(m(; ' 

1 

I0.(il7 

KUll.s 

11,940 

12,424 

i 

r.i'M 

l,!)7r. 

1,492 


'1 he ul)o\e ^Inble sliows tin! tin- increnyi* in ihe number of stiulenls is very uneijnaJIy dist nbuled, aiul that in 
some 1 h’m 1 m‘(‘S the nitt‘ ol inciriisc saiies vei > miicli fioin u-ui to year Tli(‘ hist, three columns nj*e im])ortLnit, as 
imliciiting a compMi ison hi'i wct-ii 1]^. piogres.s nnuh' diuiiig the five years ami tlie ju-evioiis extent ol CoJl(‘giate 
Education in (lit' dilK'rcul I’l'os mees. As iiimhl lie c.\]»ectcd, tlie i^itc of iiicK'asc is gi I'a test in tJiosc ]*rovinccs 
Ml wliicli I ' niM'isif y J^ilucatioii hail math* least piogress bclore 1887, and the oi der of tlic ligures indicating tlie 
rate ot nicicasc ddli'i-s Irom llu* older of tlii- timucs in tlic sncceeding enlumn only amHi res])et't, to llie North- 
Western I’loMiicos and Ueiigal, in both ol uJiicli Eiovinccs the increase is rclativ cly great (‘C than migld. have 
been expected In tlie North- \V^estern Jho\mees this is due to the establishment of tdie Llnixersity of Allaliahnd, 
ami the high i-ate ol inciease in lleiig.d can he aeeoiinled for by the faet that tlie stamlai’d of the Entrance 
F^xainination was lo\>ered in the year 1887 , resulting in an iinusual increase ol Collegiate Students 

The folloyMiig tablet shows for each Province the nuinbei of Colleges of each eJass, and the number 
Numbor of English Arts of students in them on the 81st March, J 887, and the coiTcsponding period in 
CoUoges in 1887 and 1802. 1892 


Progress of Education xn India, 1887-88 to 1891-92. By A M. Nasli, Esq , M.A. (1893) j p. 61. 
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AllTS COLLECiES, ENGLISH, 1886-87 TO 189].1»2. 




1886-87. 

r 



18H1-92. 



* 

PllOMNCE 

Umikk 

Pi: liLir 

M an \ny. 
MLNT. 

IT \ HER 
Pui\ \T E 

M \N \f.E- 

M l-\T, 

Ainrn 

Under. 
Pun \TR 

M \ \ \(.E- 
JMIAT, 

Un VIDKD 

Tot V L 

Under 

Pr in-u 

j\I \ N 
.Ml'N'l. 

[ ' NDKU 

Pan vTE 
Man vi;e- 
Ai i:n r. 
Aided 

Unduu 
P an VTE 

M v\ \i.r- 

MEN'l . 

Un VIDKI) 

Tot VI. 


C' 

tL 

o 

s 

3 

tA 

r 

O 

tc 

3 

u] 

O 

J 

Zi 

bf 

3 

j 

-S-. 

Z 

A 

J 

0.' 

tr 

1 

V 

tl. 

3 

d 

o 

A 

J 

ti 

’r 

z 

7i 

/ 

C' 

/' 

7 

tL 

_o 

y> 

/ 

Madras 

H 

!».V, 

lit 


t 

271 

:n 

2.1 >71* 

7 

1,020 

21 

2.r»tio 

■1 

•-0 

.‘5.^ 

.;.s 1 s 

Hem hay 


r.( 111 

1 

446 





1 

•170 

1 

til.; 

1 

; 2l:{ 

|i 

l;j:;2 

Henp^til 

i:; 


7 

7i»h 

7 

l,.Mh 

27 

.12 ih 

12 

1 . 60 S 

7 

1 .o:'7 


, 2 loo 

;:i 

>.22. * 

]\.-W. P and Oiidh 

;; 

212 

) 

2:17 

h 

2!^ 

12 

I7H 


IDS 

1 

tl.iO 

6 

1 

: l.M. 

12 

1. ;i 1 

Gun lah 

I 

2 IS 

1 

th> 

1 

16 


:)i!t 

-■) 

nij 

.‘1 

211 

I 

1 so 

ti 

lo2 

(Vntral Provinces 

1 

17 

o 

* 


• 

:? 

100 

1 

ss 


1 II 




222 

Lower Hurtnu 

1 

li 



1 

j 

J 

1 " 

1 

1 1 





1 

I 1 

'rotal 

.‘tJ i 

1 

;!,()7() 

1 

'*7 

j .i.ddit 

17 , 1 <».M 

So ^ 

1 

H,0<l0 

;;o ; 

i 

1 

n 1 

1 

6 2'*.: 

2t> 

:;,hi6 

100 

12,121 


It will 1)0 oLsorvofl Unit llir tolal nnuihci- of roII«*cf('s incivnstMl hy 1 t. or Kill |>(>r criH 1 lio ju'i- 

codiiip fivr 3'0!ii'K tlio iiicrcnM' ’WJis 2‘1 rollc'tj’t's, oi* .‘{6 o p(*r ci'iit \'liis dinniintirm iii llir mlt' (j1‘ iiumojinc wsis iiioit* 
than compousatc'd by tlu* iiR-roasod sr/c of Mio C(>licm*s , lor, whdo m 1SS7, the iimnhri .,1 h(ud< 3 i)ts in 

c'ollc^o was 9-1', ill |S92 Uk' nmiihoi nasl2t 'I'hi* total mcvi'usr m I ho niiinhor ol st iidonis diij’iiijr t ho hisl livo 
yoars was 4,3(14, of h i. 11 ]u;r coid , a^^'llnst an inof(‘as(‘ of 2,(»lS, o»* 4<S 9d jior noni , din ii L,'' llio f)ro\ lous li\o yoai h 
The inofeaso in the niimher of stiidenls is eoninioii to all tin ProAinoos of India, hut tho nuinher of eollot,'‘os has 
iiicfoasod in only thri'e T’rovinces In Genial 7 Colleu^es ha\'o la-i’ii aikh-d to (ho list, in Madi-as 4, and in tho 
Punjab 3. 

The classificalaon of Arts (kdli'i^OR, aoeovdinjif (.o inaim^onn'nt and irfado, is shown in 1 h(' following 'Palilo * 
ClaBBiflcation of ArtB Col- C'ollo<ros adihatod (o a Ihneorsily n]» to the GA M.indaid hoiii^^ classed a,s 
legeB, 1887 to 1892. fiOht grade, and those adiliateil to a luwi'f standard, as soooiid-gi ade eollegi's - 



1SH(;.S7. 

lS!G-!)2. 

MaNA(JEMENT 

Eirst Grade 

Second Givide. 

FirstGjude j Sta'ond (u’ade 

_ _ 1 


Government 

20 

9 

19 

4 

Native States 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Municipal 


1 


5 

Aided 

19 

IH 

25 

19 

Unaided 

5 

12 

13 

1.3 

Total 


41 

1 

5H 

42 


• Protr$u tf SdMotton m 18S7-88 to 1801-02. By A. M. Nash, Esq., M. A. (1888) j p. 88. 
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The following is a list* of some of the most important colleges in India with the number of students on 

Most important Colleges in the rolls on the Slst March 1892 
India. 


Qovernment Collefjt h — 

Presidency College, Calcutta 

... 428 

Pj-csidcncy College, Madras ... . . 

. . 371 

Muir Cciitial College, Allahabad . . 

... 282 

Elj»liinstone (Vjllegu, Bombay . . 

... 2G5 

M ifisio 71 a 7‘y ( \)Jh‘(jen - “ 

Cliiistian Collcgi*, Madras 

... 7r>7 

St .lo.sepli’s CVdlege, 'JVic'hinopfd y 

... 389 

(lenerul Assembly's 1 nstitntifm, Calcutta ... . . 

. . 361 

Free (Uiurcli liistituhon, C’alcutta 

... 319 

t ivc Col Iryoa — 

M(‘ti'()poli(.Mn Iri.sfd idion, Calcutta • 

... 508 

(My (%dlt‘g(‘, t’silculia 

. . 451 

Ilipon (\)llcgt‘, (’ab-idia 

.. 417 

Fi'rgiisson College, I’oouji 

.. 243 


'IMk' followiii;^ show^' Mio toljil (‘\|i(‘n(lit iit(‘ froni (liilVvc-ni sourcrs on Arts Colleges in eaeli rcoNinee, 

Expenditure on Arts Col- in lS8d-S7 and in lSJH-92 — 
legos, in 1887 to 1892. 
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Uh 
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Rh 
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Rr 

Rh 

Us 
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r i,iuo 

L’,ll!.ll!l 

1 ‘2‘<(. 

J,M{.07S, 

1,1 1.7 laj 

t,72,:i'20 

1.01, ,'.(•.2 

70, .M7 

2,H,I09 

1 

. 

J. 00.527 

1.2‘2,01S 

I 5,54,25 1 

Itomha) . ; 

'.is.v.e, 


1 , ‘20, Sir. 

i.vn 

r.7.r.0H; 

1 

(’.(!,2 17 1 

2,4t>,3;u 

0t.221 

Ai:»“2 

1.37,3.13 

13.521 

8:,‘2S1 

70.1 12 

3,11,300 




.’•,01', 971 

i 

1 

six; 

1,01,101 

' 5,t4,97l 

2,117. S 13 

21.S11 

‘2,O2.0Hlt 

7H 

2,75,50.5 

j,3s.s;io 

7,07. 105 

N -W . rn)\im'cn and OudL 1 

1 

7 < . c: i| 

1 .1(1. zf.i 

1,0 ,».SN 

io,ri7o 

j I..S77 

70.1.MI, 1,!)S,:,J)4 

r>t.07rt 

1 

:ts,r2r. 

0.J,102| 

9, <42 

m.oool 

N0,2H0 

2.;i.5,1.30 

I'liniah i 

3N ik: 

n.ion 

r{,5s7 

1 

, 1,200 

1 

j I.,..,; 

12,.'‘.N1 

00, U2 

;ih,.3vo 

0,(<00 

47,310, 

5.750 

1 

25,052, 

25.S2(J 

' 1,03.080 

(Vntiiil I’riivisiooH I 



1 1.T(^ 

(’.,.‘100 

l',921 , 


3fl,2:l2 

1 i.r,7‘2 

3,203 

17,005 

1.500 

•Mils' 

20,050 

44,753 

1 nurni.v 1 

1 


j 


1 

s;o! 



40,201 


10, ‘201 ' 

i 


1 

1 2.490j 


42,781 

1 

Total 1 

r.,5»2,'JU 

l,m,979 

K,:io.‘22:i 

21 .‘279; 

1 

3,S0.217 

10,00,722 

G,71,01(lj 

1.07,03'.» 

H,«0,855j 

3o,(io:J 

0,31.103 

4,70,35H 

20,02,309 


It will be observed in tins liable, that in 1SS(>-S7 the total expenditure in Arts Colleges, from nJI sources, was 
lls. lb,0(),722, and that diii-ing tiio five years ending in 1891-92, it rose to Ks 20,02,309, thus showing an increase 
of Rs. 3,95,587, or 24 () per cent 

The following Tabular Statement, J extracted froni the Table given in paragraph 17, at page 30, of Mr. Nash’s 
Proportionate expenditure iAnVa? o/ Ed neat ion iw India in 1887-88 to 1691-92, compares the 

on Arts Colleges &om public different proportions in wdiich public and private funds, respectively, contri- 
and private fUnds, 1887 to bated to the support of collegiate education during those years, in the various 

Provinces whore such education prevails. 

• ProyrtfM of JBdueation in India in 1887-88 to 1891-92. By A. M. Nwh, Bsq., M. A, ; p. 68. ■ f P- 64. J p. 80. 
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PROPORTIONATE EXPENDITURE ON COLLEGIATE EDUCATION FROM PUBLIC AND 
FROM PRIVATE FUNDS IN 1886-87 AND 1891-92. 



1886-87. 

1801-92. 

Pno VINCE. 

Fi-om Public 

Fi-oin Private 

Prom Public 

From Private 


Funds 

Fluids 

Funds. 

FutkIh. 

Madras 

44 9 

rih 1 

48 7 

51-4 

Bombay 

lA i 

48 6 

51-4 

48-6 

Bengal 

G7 2 

a2-8 

54 9 

45 1 

North-Western Froviuces and (ludli 

7;io 

27 0 

62 4 

37-6 

j 

Punjab 

68 7 

:n :i 

66-4 

346 

Central Provinces . . .. . 

7 ).^ 1 

14 9 

44-4 

55 6 

Burma (Lower) 

1(8 (*, 

1 4 

94 2 

5-8 

Toial 

l_.. 

j ()()7 

.49 4 

54 9 

45 1 


1 




Referring to l.hc table of ex])einlil ui e in Arts 

(\)lleges, given s 

Eibove, for the years 1886-87 and 

I.S!)l-92, it will 


. . - „ Hppcur tliiil wlnlst ill llir foinicr Uic i-xpeiulifiin- fioiii fi>iw iimountod to 

Average Annual Foes per * * i 

pupil m Arts Colleges, in 1887 Ks (58,071, in thn laftor yvur it had rwin to J{k (>,:{!. 10.: ilius showing an 
and 1802. ituMriisf* of Us. 2,02,7)10, or 71 1 por ia*nt In 188(5-87 (ho fooH urnounUHl U) 

nithor loss than 20 por oont ol’ (ho oidiio oAjjoiuliinro, but in hvo yoars tin* pjo]Kntion ’ 0 K(> to 01^ ]mt ooiit. The 
iTUToaso is in a great moasuro dm; to tlio riso in the niiinhoi of pupils, and the following I’ablc * gives the average 
fee paid per annum by each pupil m (In' difloi’toifc (Oasses of CoIh‘gos 


AVERAGE YEARLY" EEI 

liS PAID liY 

STUDKNTS 

IN ARTS C 

OliLKCLS n 

■J 1KK6.K7 AN 

1) 1891-92. 



1886-87. 



1891-92 


Province. 

CoUegOS UTl- 



(colleges UTl- 



del’ i’uhlic 

Aided Col- 

Unaided Col- 

dcr Ihiblic 

Aided Col- 

Unaided Col- 


M a n a g e- 

leges. 


M a n a g e- 

leges. 

leges. 


niont j 



meut. 




R. 

R 

R, 

R 

R 

R. 

Madras 

60-2 

54 1 

76-6 

63*2 

.'■>8 9 

50* 

Bombay 

85 1 

45-2 

28*3 

97-9 

711 

347 

Bengal 

77*7 

51 0 

J7-3 

82-4 

48- 

261 

N.-W. P. and Oudh 

39*2 

27- 1 

24 1 

440 

30 4 

30-7 

Pnnjab 

36-3 

445 

151 

76 7 

545 

239 

Central Provinces 

24-8 

17 9 

... 

298 

14-8 

... 

Burma ••• 

27'J 

... 

... 

55-3 

... 

i 

Average for India 

66 It 

49*2 


726 

526 

28-2 

1 


• PrpfTMB ^ Edition in India in 1887-88 to : By A. M. Nash, Baquire. H. A., p 87. 

t Tins flgnn im oniUed, probably by a muprint, in the Ol&oUJ and as tho total aimmnt of Tam paid fay itndnia te 

ooltoges under pnblio management is not shown in any other Table, the same for each Prorinoe has been ealonlated by mallipltj^ 
the avornge amount of fees with the number of Pnpila for that Prorinee, as shown in another Table in this Chapter — the total aoKmat 
of feiateXiiaia4bnnoaloii]aMboiBg]U.lMM^^ aai tfess tolid Boite of papOo la oaeli ooUogeo belag i|0l0 te li8Mt« 

17 
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The figoree in the above Table indicate a genei^l advance in higher English edncation in Arts daring the five 
General advance In Higher preceding the year 1893 ; the increase in the number of snccessfol 


English Education 
1687-92. 


during candidates in the M.A. Examination being must noticeable, and the progress 
in the B.A. Examination, also, since 1885-86 being satisfactory — the number 
of successful candidates having risen from 708 in 1886, to 898 in 1892, showing an increase of no less than 190. 
In regard to the spread of higher English oducatiun, however, Mr. Nash, speaking of the proportion of graduates 
to matriculated students, observes that, “ in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, it is probable that at least 
60 per cent, of the students, who matriculate, ultimately obtain the degree of B.A ; taking all the Indian Univer- 
sities together, the proportion is probably below 20 per cent It would be interesting to ascertain the proportion 
stopping short at each stage of the University course, but unfortunately, neither the departmental Returns nor the 
University Records furnish sufficient data for a complete investigation of the (]|uestion. * * * * When the 

number of ‘ Passes ’ at the Matriculation increases or decreases very much, the iiumbeT* of students entering a Col- 
lege increases or decreases in a much smaller proj)ortion, whi(;h appears to indicate that the boys who do not go 
any further than the Matriculation Examination belong chiefly to the class of weak students, who could not 
derive much profit from study in a College ” • 

With reference to the policy of the withdrawal of Government from the direct management of Colleges, it is 
Comparative succeas of Go- i interesting to observe how far Colleges, other than Ooverument Institutions, 
vernment and other Colleges are successful in passing the higlior examinations of the Universities in Arts 

in University Examinations, Tlie following Table, which lias been prfipared from two Tabular Siatoments 

in 1887 and 1892. i eu i .• kt i . 

given in pai-agrajili 68, at page /4 ot Mr. Nasli s Report, gives a classification 

of the candidates who jiassod the M.A. and the H A. (inelucling tlie B.Sc.) Examinations m the >eais 1886-87 and 
1891-92, according to the management of the Colleges — 

COMPAUVriVE KIIITK.SS OF (iOVKRNMENT AND OTHER COI.I.KOES IN CNIVERBITY EXAMINATIONS IN ARTS. 18S0-87 AND 1H!)1-I)li 



1 




1886-87 









1891-92. 





PKOTlirOlB 

ImutitnlionH 
under puhlk< 
innuaKciuciit 

Aided 

InHtlllltlODB. 

ITnaided 

hitdiLutiuns 

Private 

1 lotal 

InstitutlonH 
under public 
manu^ciiiuiit I 

Aided 

lUbiilutionK 

TTnnidod 

Iiiatitutionti 

Private 

1 Total. 


M A. 

1 

H \ 

MA 1 

B A 

M A 

1 B A 

M.A 

B.A. 

M A. 

11 A 

M A. 1 

B A 

M A 

1 BA. 

M.A. 

B A 

1 M A 

B-A 

M A 

1 

BA 

Madru 

BombHy 
lloriiral . 

N -W P. nnd Oudh . 

Punjab 

Cootrnl ProvincMiH 

Burinab, Lower 

(I 

4() 

6 

h:: 

(iH 

IIH 

mi 

11 

a 

13 

1 

71 

l.H 

IH 

31 

0 

7 

’o 

1 

1 

108 

3 

3 

3 

4 

29 

4 

1 

3 

H 

(W 

6 

! 1 

J68 

81 

369 

66 

21< 

13 

1 

r> 

21 

6 

3 

1 

66 

8.5 

123 

41 

22 

3 

4 

1 

3 

3 

3 

lO.'S 

47 

67 

66 

16 

11 

4 

12 

"73 

2 

fl 

16 

G 

133 

10 

3 

7 

2 

6 

6 

46 

16 

2 

4 

316 

132 

273 

112 

46 

19 

1 

Total 

51 

3U 

D1 


7 

115 1 

7 

36 

81 

712 

SR 

341 

16 

316 

4 

87 

27 

1.5.5 

79 

901 


The Statistics given in this fMiapter may he closed witli the following Table, which gives a summary of tlie 
Summary of expenditure on general statistics of e.xjienditure on high Eiiglisli education from varioirs 
high English Eduoatiou in sources. The Tabh^ has been e.\'tracted from the Table given in paragraph 15, 
1887 and 1892. page 23, of Mr. Nash’s Report. — 


EXPENDITURE ON HIGH ENGLISH EDUCATION, 1886-87 AND 1891-92. 


SoDROES OF Expenditure. 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 

Colleges. 

Universities. 

Total. 

Colleges. 

Universities. 

Total. 

Provincial Revenues ... 
Local Funds 

Municipal Funds 

Fees 

Other Sonroes 

Rs. 

13,43,190 

6,759 

14,519 

4,73,268 

4,10,807 

Rs 

44,860 

*4,618 
3,19,965 
— 468 

Rr. 

13,88,050 

6,7.59 

19,137 

7,93,233 

4,10,339 

Rs. 

15,37,677 

10,834 

28,263 

7,96,572 

4,99,487 

Rs. 

32,662 

1,512 

3*98,959 

40,009 

Rs. 

15,70,339 

12,346 

28,263 

11,95,531 

5,39,496 

Total 

22,48,543 

3,68,975 

26,17,518 

28,72,833 

4,73,142 

33,45,975 


« im India, 1887-8$ 1S8I-98. By A. If. 2^b, BiqiOte. E«An p.78. 
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The most satisfactory feature in this Table is the rise of Fees in Colleges, from Rs. 4,73,268 in 1686*87, to 
^ Colleges 7,96,572 in 1891-92, showing a large increase, amounting to Rs. 3,23,304, 
satisfactory. P®*" cent., in the expenditure from fees in Colleges ; whilst the rate of 

increase during the same period of the number of scholars has been much 
less. This goes to show that the people are gradually learning to appreciate the value of high English education, 
and to rely more upon their own recourses, and less on the State and the generosity of others. 

In ponnection with the question, how far high English Education is gradually becoming self-supporting, it is 

interesting to eonsidoi* the latest information in regard to the Knancial posi- 
tion of the Indian Univei*sitios, and with this object the following passage is 
quoted here fi’ora the latest Official Hep(U't 

“ The University of Madrasis a Self-supporting Institution Ju the year 1H91-92 the income amounted to 

Its 1,92,722, including Rs. 1,78,531 from ExamiimlioTi Fees, and the oxpon- 

Madras University self-sup- diture was Rs l,Gt,84<6 , out of the general funds of tlm Unixersity, a sum of 

porting. 

Rs. l,85,(K10 has been invested as a Reserve Fund. The Fees for t he Matricu- 
lation, First Arts, and B.A. Examinations, ar(‘ 20 per cent, higher than in the other Indian Universities. 13ic total 
amount of private benefactions, for llie (Midowmont of sebolarships and prizes, is much smallei than in Bombay 
and Calcutta, amounting to only Rs. 04-, 300 

“The Bombay University is paitly dependent upon Covcrnineul, and lecoives nn annual grant of Rs. 15,000. 

The total exjienditiire in 1891-92 was Rs 1.17,572, and the ineome from Foes 

Bombay University is partly 85.217. The question of raising the Examination Fees, in oinler to rcndoi 

dependent on Government . 

the University self-supporting, is now before the Senati* The University 

is very richly endowed with scholarships, prizes, A-e , the total aniomii of ih(‘ investments fur this ])urfM)He being 

about 5j lakhs. A nearly equal amount has also heen given by private individuals towards the cost of the 

University building and library, one gentleman, Mr Premchand Royeliaiid, eoutribnting 4 lakhi of rupees for this 

purpose. 

“The University of Calcutta receives no aid from Government, the in(‘oin(' in 1891-92 amounted to 

Calcutta University inde- 1^79, 302, and the Examination Fees alone, to Rs l,5i, 7J)5, the annual 

pendent of Government Grant- aeenunts sliow an expcndit iiri* of Rs. 1,05,710 dui-ing the year, but the 
in-aid- expenditure for the year was nearly Rs. 1,50, ()()() The annual accounts are 

very misleading, as the fees for the Arts Exammalions are received in Deeembei- and .lanuary, while only a portion 
of the eo.st of the examinations, and I Ins a variahle one, is paid befoi-e the end of the official year. In order to 
render the accounts a better test of the linaneial jiosition of the Univ^ersity, it has reciuitly hemi decided to count 
the financial year from the 1st July. On the 3lKt March, 1892, tlic Reserve Fund ainoiinUMl to Rs. 1,25,000 Ou 
the same date, the total amount of the endowmeuts for seholarsliips, Ac , was rather more than tij lakhti, iuelnding 
3 lakJis for the Tagore Uaw Prof pssot*s hip, and Rs 2,38,000 for the Premchand Koyehand Studentships, eslalilished 
by the gentlemen whose donation to the Ihmibay University lias just been mentioned. 

“ The total expendituir of the Punjab University, exclusive of tlie cost of the Oruiital f^illege and the other 

teaching institutions connected with the Uiuvci-sHy, was Rs 65,375 ; this 

Expenditure on the Punjab f^Tuount included Rs 1 7,662 from Provincial Revenues, Rs 1,512 from bocal 
University. Funds, and Rs. 37,735 from fees. The endowments include Rs. 1,89,600 for the 

general piirposcs of the University and Rs 2,23,9(K) in s])eeial Trusts 

“For the Allahabad University the Director \s Report shows an expenditure of Rs 30,1.32, all of wdiicli 

Finances of the Allahabad from fees. As yet, the endownnents are sinall, amounting to less 

University. than U.s 15,000.”* 

Mr. Nash’s Quinquennial Review of Education in India, fiom the official year 1887-88 to 1891-92, was 

considered by the Government of India, in a Resolution, No 

22t -23.^ , 

dated the 7th September, 1894, and the following extracts may bo quoted from 
it, as it deals with the subject of High English Education in India, and gives 
the latest information us to the views of the Government on the subject. 

“ The highest division of the Indian System of Public Instruction comprises those students who are reading, 

Uaiversity OoUegiate Bduoa- “ College affiliated to the University, one or other of the courses prescribed 
tioD, its progress,— 1882 to by the University for its higher examinations. The following fignres 

1898# indicate the progress of Collegiate Education : — 

* 4n India, 1887-88 to 1891-98. By A. H. Kash, BsquiK, M.A., pp. 87-58. 


Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India, dated 7th Sep- 
tember, 1804, reviewing Mr. 
Nash’s Quinquennial Report 
on Education, 1887-02. 
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Arts. 

Law, 

Medical. 

Enoinebrino. 

Total. 



“ i 






1 





Official Year. 

College 
English ( 
Oriental. 

Students. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

Colleges. 

-2 

s 

-4J 

U1 

Colleges. 

Students. 

1881-82 

... 

07 

C,037 

12 

739 

3 

476 

3 

330 

85 

7,682 

1886-87 

... 

89 

8,764 

If) 1 

1 

1,602 

4 

654 

4 

474 

113 

11,404 

1891-92 


104 

12,985 

27 

1,925 

4 

778 

4 

484 

139 

16,172 

1892-93 

... 

108 

13,387 

28 

1,915 

4 

811 

4 

519 

144 

16,632 


“Tlio lipuroH pivon fur 1HH1-S2 find 1SH()-<S7, tiro fiioso ^liown in the* ItoHoliifion of tlio (lovernrriont of India, of 
Statistics of CollegiatG Edu- Jano, JSSH; the* nuudtor of Law olio, i^os in JHS(J-H7 is ^iven in the present 
cation an 1893, as compared lloport as 17. Thorn were m 18l)2dh‘{ two collon-os also for students of pro- 
with previous years lossional to^lehin^^ contaiiiin^r :^7 stndonts. In 188(1-87, tlie only institution of 

this nature was in tlio Mjidras Presidency, and was attended by 7 students An Aj^ricnlturo Collonce, eoniaining 45 
Btudents, coinplotos the list of follcf^es in p-onortil, 'I’ablo IJT of IVIr Nash’s Eopnrt. Pn,«r]ish Arts Collec^^es under 
public! iminagrniont have doei-easod from 32 to 30 Aideil (^tllon'os of this doscrijition have risen in ninuber from 
37 to b), and Unaided ones from 17 to 27. (%)lle^*es of these latter desej-i])tions are, f^eiierally Sjieakin^^, takin»T 
the plane of (fovernment Institutions Fifty-oit*bt of the Collejvi.R were affiliated up to the 11. A Standai'd in 
1891-02, Ui^ainsi 45 in 1880-87. It is tlie policy of tin* (Jovernnu'nt to nianituin at the liead-cpiarters of ea,eh Jiocal 
(io\ ornment, a Uollc^’(', toacliinp^ up to tln> highest standard; and, conserpienil)" the most ini jiortant Uovorinnent 
Colle^res are those at (/iilciitta, ^bulnis, Iloiiibay, and Allahabad. It is satisfactory to observe that, under ilie heads 
of ex])enditure on Ltij^disli Arts (h)llcovs, the hiro'est increase is ni that met from f(‘es (tis 3,08,974, to Its 0,31,493), 
The aAeiU|;t‘ numerical stn'Tyicth of tin* Uollejires Ims increased, and the cost of eilucatinp* a student has fallen from 
Rs 211 to Ps. 1(U) per annum. The cost to Government of ediica.tiri,u: a student in the Rangoon Coller,^*, where 
there are but a small mimhei- of pii [Ills, is extraordinarily hioh (Rs. 895 per annum). In Aided (En^disli Arts) 
Colleges, the avenurc cost to Govennneiit fier [mpil, annually, is Rs. 42 Tlie number of M A. Degi'oes taken 
annimlly lias remained almost stationaiy during tin* five* years (81, m 1880-87, and 79, in I8[)J-92) ; tbat of 13 A 
Degrees rose from 710 t,o 898 , while at examinations, interniediat.e between tliese examinations and the Matricula- 
tion, 2,090 stii(h*utH ])assed in 18i)l-92, against 2,U)5 in J8S(;-87 The hgures do not, on the whoh*, show a I'apid 
inerease in the number of pei-sons passing the Uiiiv(*rsity Examinations Of the Masters of Artswliotooktheir 
degrees during the quiiupienniurn, 70 per cent belonged to Ijower 13(mgal. Mr. Nash eomments on the low per- 
eeutiige of success among eaiididates ut tlie 13 A. Examination in 13en,gal, whieh he is disposed to attrihu(-e, in 
part, to the loAvering of the Kiitranee Staiiilard The seientitie cjoiirsc foi- the 13 A Degree has been elio.seii by a 
fair pri)j)ort,ion of tin* siieeesshd eaiididates during tlu* live yeaivs In Madras nearly one-half, in J3ombay one-third, 
at the Calcutla University 22 ])er cent , aiul about the same pnrportion at the Piinjah University, S(*leeled this 
conrsi'. At Allahabad the propotion Avas smaller. Pursuant to recommendations of the Education Commission, 
a College, affiliated to the Ilombay Universii v , up to the 13. A and B.Sc. Examinations, lias been established, uuder 
the name of “The Daya Ram Jethnial Sind (^)llege,” at Karachi, by means of subscriptions, supjilemontod by a 
Grant £i*oin Government. In 1892, there were m students on the rolls of tliis Institution. Indian graduates now 
form the majority of the Professors at most Colleges, and at some, they compose the wliole teaching staff, with the 
exception of the Principal, (hdleges of inferior standing have in many cases been transferred to private manage- 
ment, as w^as recommended by the Education Commission ; and, where siiperffuoiis, they have been closed. In 
1888, the Oriental College, at Lahoi*e, was re-formed, the abuses of the system of stipends to pupils being remedied, 
and the method of teaching Oriental languages being changed. The number of students, however, has greatly 
dinlftiishod. At the Benares Sanskrit College, which has been rendered a separate institution from the Arts College, 
tKe number of students has somewhat fallen, but the number of candidates appearing for the examinations had* 
iuciMSlSedr ‘1!^ fees are paid by the students at this Institution. 

“ An Act of the l^egislature was passed in 1887 for the establishment of a University at Allahabad, and the 
Untvetsity was in Novembw of that year. Two thousand nine hundred and nine candidates have 
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ntablishment of the Alla- 
habad University in 1887. 
Degrees granted by Indian 
Universities, and their condi- 
tion. 


since passed the Entrance Examination of the University, and a number o! Collej^s have been aftliated. 

All the Indian Universities grant the degrees of Bachelor, and Master of Arts : 
the Bombay University grants the degree of Bachelor of Science : in the Punjab 
University the degrees of Bachelor, Master, and Doctor of Oriental Learning are 
also bestowed In the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras a system 
lias been inti-oduced, under wbicli the privilege of electing, subject to the 
approval of the Chancellor, a proportion of the Fellows has been confeiToil on the Masters of Arts and holders of 
equivalent degrees. Generally spt'aking, the proportion of graduates who take the degree of M A is very small. 
By far the largest number of such degrees are taken at the Calcutta University, where, in the five years under 
review, the number reached 291). The ]*unpib University is a teaching as well as an examining body. The grmtor 
part of the expenditure in the Uni vorsi ties is met from fees, together with income from endowments ; only the 
Bombay and Punjab Universities receiving aid from public funds.”* 

There are also some other important matters of general application to educational topics, in the Resolution of 

^ ^ _ . . , the Government of India (Home Department), dated the 7tli September, 1894, 

Some important educational ' ' ^ ' 

topics in the Government of ^vhieli may, with advantage, be quoted here, as expressive of the present 

India’s Resoluuon, dated 7th policy of Government on those subjects. The necessary abstracts are the 
September, 1894. following — * 

“In reviewint^ the recommendations of the Education Commission, the Government of India laid down the 
Policy of withdrawal as p^oposii.ion tliiit, in pnqiortion as the Departmoiit withdraws from imshing its 

affecting the Educational Ser- own institutions, its machinery for inspection would require slrengtheiiiiig, 
Yioe. as a Graut-in-aid System postulates a thorough inspection of all iiistitiitions 

brought under it. In Bengal the niimlier of Stiite-anled Schools, and tlie slaff employed on inspin-lioii duties are 

far stronger than in any other Province Besides tin* Inspectors and Assistant and Depiily J ns peetors, there are 

wards of 900 lnM])eeting Sehnol-niast-ers, pamhts and guni^ The numbers of the I nspeel irig Stull ilo not., in general, 

, liopsil Governiiients and Administrations iiave reviscMl the inspection (iieles, mid satis- 

show an increase, imi xjw, ,*i , ri • 

fied themselves of the adequacy of the stall. Female Inspectors have also been apprunted in s.'veriil 1 rovinces. 
TLrq>ortR<lotK.t, upiH-art<)t,h('(lovrinor-(.l.^n(.'ral ni Council lo 1)0 suincicnily prociHO m st.owiiifr whctlior the 
work ot itiRpcctioii is thoroughly carricil out, iinil His Exocllcnoy in (Jouncil trusls tliat this iniportitnt subject 
be comrnoritcil on moi p fully in future The i|ues(K)n of the re oi>fani7.aliou of I he lOiliii atiou Department 
recently been under the consideration of the (rovernmont of India, in comieetion with the Rojiort of the I’ublio 
Service Coniraission The views of the Secretary of State were corumunieated to the (lovernmimt of India in 
msTorfsirp's Despatch, No. !> (I’ublie), dated ■JHth January, ISM 


In this Oesjmteh, Vise »uiit (h'oss held that. 


thouffh It was ultimately desirable, (he proposed abolition of tlie graded suiiei'ior serviee could not he carried out 
forthwith and approved the ])rinciple of a five year's probationary term for oirieers appointed from Kiif-land Ae 
™ ^ Professors, the siipoestion was commended to tho Oovcnimont of India, that nil I’l ofessoi-s mifrlit be allow. 

odTo 1-180^1 ten year's service, to a salary of its. J.OOO per mensem. t)f Inspeetors, one-half ( it was said; miRlit be 
recruited in India These proposals as to tlie sujierior service were referred to Ijoeal (ioveriimeiits iiml Administra- 
tiims Several of tho Governments consulted, in repljinj?, sent up schemes for the re-or>ranr/.ii(ioii of (ho whole 
Bdreation Department in their respective I’lovmees and it has been neecsHary to call for fiirl.liiu- reports and 
• • irior to tlie preparation of a matured scheme for submission to the Home Oovemmciit Tliese are now 
nn'^'r the^consideration of the Government of India. It is contemplated that the Ediiciitional Serviee shall, in 
future be divided into, (1) the European Edueational Service, for winch rocruitmoul will he made in England ; (2) 
theTr’ovincial Educational Service ; and (3) the Subordinate Educational Serviee. 

« The views which the Goveriiraunt of India provisionally endoisud, in the matter of discipline and Moral 
• in Colleges Tiuiumg in Schools and Colleges, were BHmmiiri7/ed in pura^trayih 2G of the 
B^I*S^Oo1b Homo Department Kesolution, No. 199, dated 18th June, 1888 Ihe Govern- 

ent of India then added that, while they would gladly see an increase in the uuraher of Aided Colleges and 
sTools in which religious instruction was given, they at the same time, did not admit that it had been shown to be 
impossible to impart moral instruction in State Colleges, although the tenets of any particular religions belief 
OTuld not be taught in them. Attention was again invited to the proposal of the Education Commission that a ' 
Moral Text-book should be prepared for g eneral ns o, based upon the f undamental principleg of N atural Religion. ^ 
Orders were issued on these subjects by a Eosoluti^ from the Home Department, No. =— , dated _17th AngMt. j 
that has been taken in ensuing years is noticed in Chapter XIV of Mr. Nash’s Review. The 
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Fhysioal Education in Col- 
leges and Schools. 


Itoiiliilion luid noiioad, with approfal, the promoticii cl phTnoal ednoatton in the vnackm PrOTinoM, and admad 
that a i^itam of marks and prises for proficdency in gymnastics and athletic sports should be everywhere introdno- 
ed. The suitable forms of punishment were euumerated, and it was said that the Proyincial Authorities should 
presoribe rales lor the guidance of masters in employing them. The use of good-conduct registers was reoom- 
mendedi and the extension of the system of boarding-houses attached to the higher schools and colleges was 
approved. The Government of India observed that time would show whether the monitorial system — notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Indian schools are mostly day-schools — was suited for Indian boys, but expressed the belief that 
probably the adoption of such rules as were in force at the Elphinstone High Rohool on this subject, would be 
productive of advantage. In the matter of inter-school rules — designed to prevent a boy from obtaining advance- 
ment in class, or avoiding the consequences of misconduct by changing his school — the rules in force in Bengal, and 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, were recommended for general adoption in other Provinces : it was added 
that the Universities should be invited to co-operate in securing their adoption in Unaided Institutions. With 
reference to the proposed preparation of a Moral Text-book, the Governor-General in Council expressed the con- 
olusiou that it would n Qt_be advant ageous to prescribe for us e in schools a treatise, or didactic discourse, on the 
■abject, but that books of extracts selected from standard autl iors. and bearing bnTndiviclual conaucTi. snouia^ e 
prepared, such as Mr. Tawne y, the Principal of the Presidency College at Calcutta, had already been desired to 
prepare, by the Syndicate of the Calcutta University. Local Governments were requested to take measures for 
the purpose described, either by the appointment of Committees or the employment of individuals, to revise the 
existing readers, or to compile now ones. 

“ The Government of India are pleased to observe that the question of physical education has reotjived atten- 
tion throughout India. In Madras, in all schools and colleges under public 
management, gymnastic apparatus is provided. Gymnastic and drill iiistruc- 
tor.s are entertained, trained for the most part by the Madras Physical Train- 
ing and Field Games Association, where examinations are hold and certiiicatos granted. In Bombay, simple 
gymnastic apparatus is said to be possossod even by many Primary Schools. Apparatus and instructors have been 
provided for most of the Zilla Schools in Bengal, but it appears from the Review that nothing has been done yet 
in Middle and Primary Schools. In the Punjab distinct physical courses are prescribed for Primary, Middle, and 
High Schools : physical training has been made compulsory in schools under public management, and provision has 
been made for the supply of competent teachers ; those rules are in course of being carried out. In the Central 
Provinces all the Secondary Schools and most of the Primary Schools have been provided with gymnasia. In 
Assam (as appears from the Provincial Report for 1892-93) the masiora in the High Schools at Shillong, Cachar, 
and Dibrugarh are insti'ucted in physical exercise, and the pupils aj-o regularly practised therein : the adoption 
of similar arrangements in the other Government High Schools is under oonsideration. Rules have been laid down 
regarding punishments in schools under public management, in the Codes of Madras, the Punjab, and Burma. 
Fines are not mentioned in these Codes. In the Central Provinces corporal punishment for boys under 15 years of 
ago has been regulated The offences punishable with corporal punishment in schools are dealt with by lines in Col- 
leges. In Assam instructions have been issued in a Circular to all headmasters of sohools. The Review does not 
■how whether any other Governments have issued instimotions ou the subject of punishments in the manner 
requested. The competition of rival High Schools and Colleges in Bengal is described as a fruitful source of mis- 
conduct, and as offering impunity for it. Conduct Registers have been generally introduced, though their use is 
only partial in tho Punjab and in Borar, while the Bombay and Burma Reports do not show what has been done. 
Financial difficulties have restrioted the extension of boarding-houses. They are, it would seem from tho Review, 
not attached to Government Schools for Natives in Madras. In Bombay there are no hostels attached to Govem- 
flsent High Schools. They are attached to nearly all Government Colleges and Zilla Schools in Bengal. In the 
North-Western Provinces nearly all Zilla Schools have boarding-houses. About 12 per. cent, of the students reside 
in them, and they are described as very successful. In the Punjab, it ia a standing regulation that, as far as pos- 
sible, a boarding-house should be attaohed to every Secondary School ; the cost, it is stated, falls almost exduBively 
en Municipalities. In Burma the system has been partially introduced. Mr. Nash has suggested that columns 
should be added in general Tables HI and IV, to show the attendance and expenditure in boarding-eatablishmeuts 
sod this suggestion will be referred to Local Govsrnments. The informatioii avaiUble as to the introduotiouof the 
Monitorial System and its results is vary impsrEeot. Apparently, in the Punjab and the Central Phivmoss it has 
been tried irith mooess in hos^diaf-houses. The Intsr-iohool JEUilss have been revised in most Provinces. In 
Madras ih^y «re in fbroe in all ooUsges and schools reoc^pised by the University. In Bombay, a Leaving Certificate 
is substitutedi bnt admission to nnotber school is not restrioted by definite rules. The rules in Lower Bengal sru 
sIsM tobaft bbsuiniids, If |hi qufaiss^ thop^ 
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fiot y»t been fown^ly ^pted by the UniverBity. In the North- Weatem ProvinoeB inter-oollege mlee have been 
aiMpted by the University, and similar rules have been made for Anglo- Vernacular Schools. The Punjab Rules 
debar from re-admission for six months only. The Bengal Rules have been adopted for moat grades of aohools in 
Aesam. The rules ore said to have proved very salutary in Bengal, though some supervision of the masters, in 
the matter of the refusal of transfer certificates, is now required. In Bengal certain readers or books of selections 
have b^n chosen by the Central Text-Book Committee, as being of the ethical tendency desired by tlu? Government 
of India. These are specially recommended to the notice of managers in the approved list of books ; but text- 
books ore not prescribed by the Department for any class of schools. English readers have been revised in the 
North-Western Provinces ; but information is not given as to Vernacular readers. The English and Vernacular 
books have been adopted in Assam, from the North-Western Provinces and Bengal, respectively. In the Punjab 
a special moral text-book is used in Anglo- Vernacular High Schools ; and in all schools the class readers are framed 
BO as to convey moral instruction. In Burma a new set of Burmese readers is being prepared. In Berar the text- 
books in use in Primary and Middle-Schools are stated to have been, since some years past, pnipared or selected 
with the view of conveying moral lessons. In colleges in India, insubordination and grave breaches of college 
discipline are rare ; but instances occur of personation at examinations, the use of forged certificates, and similar 
offences. The suggestions of the Government of India on the subject of college discipline have been generally 
accepted by Local Govern mtmts. 

“ The fifteenth and sixteenth chapters of the Review deal with recommendations of the Education Commis- 
Eduoational Conferences. relating to Educational Conferences, and the preparation of text-books. 

The recommendations on the fii-st subject, pointed to assemblages of Educa- 
tional Officers, together with managers of Aided and Unaided Schools, and to local meetings of schoolmasters 
under the superintendence of Deputy Inspectors. In Madras, Confcronces have been bold on throe occasions, a 
moiety (i. e., generally about six) of those attending being representatives of institutions under ]»rivate manage- 
ment, and such important matters as the alternative final examination for High Schools and the ir.-tH for admission to 
the public service have been discussed by them. In the Punjab the Senate of the University advises the Govern- 
ment on all grades of education. A Departmental and a General (yonferenco are held annually at Lahore, and the 
latter has discussed nearly all the important matters in which action has been taken of late yenis. In Lower 
Burma the Educational Syndicate is a permanent consultative board. A conference in J889, which revised the 
grant-in-aid rules, was composed to the extent of th)*ec-fourths of representatives of schools under pi*ivate manage- 
ment. In Bombay and Assam no conferences appear to havo been held of late years ; and only local assemblages 
have been bold in Bengal. There is little information available as to other Provinces ; but conferences have been 
held in the North- Wes tei'n Provinces, and apparently Annual District Assemblies are held in the Central Provin- 
ces. In Berar an Annual Conference and circle gatherings take place. 

“ After obtaining reports from Local Governments on the subject of the school-books in use, the Government 

of India, in the year 1877, convened a small General Committee, comprising 
8 (^o™1^oo^ 8 representatives of the different Provinces, to formulate recommendations for 

action. The Committee deprecated the attempt to issue an linpei ial Series of 
text-books, but advised that a Standing Committee should be constituted in each Province to report yearly, and 
approve all books to be used in Government or Aided Institutions, and that a corresponding Ktiglish Text-Book 
Committee should also bo appointed. In a Resolution, dated 10th January 1881, the Government of India accept- 
ed the view that an Imperial Series of text-books should not be prepared, and decided that Local Governmep|ts 
should supervise the preparation of text-books, assisted, if necessary, b}' Standing Committtees containing a fair 
number of independent members, and should communicate with the Standing Committees of other Provinces. 
The subject was to be noticed in a separate section of the annual Provincial Educational Reports. The Govern- 
ment of India declined to restrict Aided Schools to the use of the Government school-books. The Education 


Commission, in 1883, recommended that the Provincial Text-book Committees should continue their operations, 
and that the function of Government dcp6t8 should be confined to the supply and distribution of Vernacular text- 
books. Passing to the period now under review, it appears that in Madras there was no permanent Text- book 
Committee until 1892. The Committee then appointed consists mostly of specialists in the various lines, and 8 
out of 26 members are non-officials. In 1889, the Madras Government withdrew from the publication of school- 
books, and ^vate presses are now allowed to produce works of which Government has the copyright, after 
approval of the proofs. In Bombay, English text-books are not apparently submitted to a Committee, but several 
Committees exist, dealing with Yemacnlar Text-books. In Bengal, the duty of selecting suitable books has, ainco 
187Ii, been peiforuied by the Canted Text-book Committee, the members of which are divided into six Sub-Com- 
anttees, aowding the sabjeot-mBtter of tht toBt-bocto snbiidtted to thenL 
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B&notor ftimiiftlljr reviaes the list of books 4ooorditig to ihe Oornmittee's reoomtnetidaitioiiS. The Oom^ 
nittee) whiofa is composed of the best soholsis availsble, undertook in 1891-92, at the reqnest of the DirectoFi to 
pirepare lists of authorised text-books for High and Primary Schools also. There are branch Committees for 
Behar and Orissa. The Calcutta School Book Society, which has numerous Agencies, is the chief medium for 
the distribution of school-books. In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, there are four Committees for 
selecting Zila School Text-books, and four for selecting books for Vernacular Schools in different quarters of 
the Provinces. The lists are subject to the Director’s revision. The request of the Government of India that 
a separate section of the Annual Report should deal with text-books, is no longer complied with in the North- 
Western Pixmnces and Oudh, and this omission should be rectified in future. The Punjab Text-book Committee, 
which was established in 1877, undertakes the preparation as well as the examination of books : there are eight 
Sub-Committees. Text-book Committees have been appointed also in the Central Provinces and in Burma. In 
Burma there is an officer, called tlie Editor of Vernacular School Text-books, who examines Vernacular works, in 
the first instance, and also makes translations and selections. 

“ The more prominent results brought out from the history of education in India during the five years covered 
^ ^ t' al re by Mr. Nash s Report may be briefly enumerated. The number of institutions 

suits during 1887 to 1802. public and private, coming within the purview of the Education Department 

has risen from 127,116 to 141,793, or by 1P5 per cent., and the number of pupils 
from 3,343,544 to 3,856,821, or by 15‘3 per cent. The increase in pupils is to the extent of 63,340 accounted for 
by the inclusion, for the first time, of returns fi*om Upper Burma. Though the advance has occurred in a slightly 
higher ratio in Colleges and Secondary Schools than in Primary Schools, the difference has not boon sufficiently 
marked to cause any substantial change in the proportions of students in these three stages of education. A satis- 
factory indication of the change of attitude of the Mahomedan Community towards the educational system adopted 
by the Govemmenf, is to bo found in the increase in the number of Mahomedan students by nearly 18 pep 
cent. The number of Hindus attending School or College has also increased })y 12‘8 per cent. Femalq education 
has made a substantial advance, the number of girls at school at t])e end of 1891-92 having been 27’3 per cent., 
in excess of the number at the end of 1886-87. Something has been done to cultivate a taste for technical educa- 
tion, by the general introduction of drawing into the School Course. In many Provinces even this is still in the 
experimental stage, and the further develoj)ment of technical education has not yet been generally systematized. 
A defect in the educational system which demands serious attention is the inadequacy of the course of training 
given in many of the Training Schools for teachers. 

“ As Government recedes from directly managing its own schools, and confines itself more and more to aiding 

schools not maintained by the Educational Department, the duty of securing 


Bffloient inspection of aided 
institutions neoessary. 


an efficient inspection of schools receiving grants-in-aid becomes greater. This 
question merits the close and continued attention of Local Governments and 
Administrations. One of the most satisfactory features in connection with the progress of education during the 
five years under review is to be found in the increase of expenditure by over 20 per cent., and in the change in the 
sources from which that expenditure has been met. The expenditure from Municipal and Local funds has ma- 
terially increased, while the share of the total expenditure home by public funds (in which are included Local 
and Municipal, as well as State revenues) has slightly declined. It is most encouraging to find that the payments 
of the public have, during five years, increased from 117| to 149 lakhs j and particularly, that the receipts from fees 
have increased by over 35 per cent.” * 


CHAPTER XXV. 

ENGLISH PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN COLLEGES, IN 1881-82 TO 
1885-86, AND IN 1886-87 TO 1891-92. 

The subject of professional and technical education was not included within the scope of the enquixy made 

by the Indian Education Commission of 1882 ; but the various Indian Uni- 
Pyofesslo n^^ttW^ ti in tho YorgitieB recognize in their ourriculnm of studies the subjects of Law, Medi- 

ojne, and Engineering, and Sir Alfred Croft, in his Beview of Eduoation in Ind/kk 
•8 1680^'hee oolloeted iAltMUe etiitiitical and otlm izkformationi which may be boEniwed here. 
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Medical Colleges. 


mroiinr HI 

IM am in all oases attached to Arts Colleges, siiioe the TTniversitieB require that for 

IDopertmente in Col« the degrees of Bachelor of Liaw should hays taken the B.A. De g r ee , or passed 

other ezamination in Arts, which the University oonoemed may consider 
soffieient as the preliminary to the study of law. In Madras, a ooune of two yearn, and in Bombay a oonme 
of three years is required, subsequent to graduation. In the Calcutta University, the course is for three years, 
of which two must be subsequent to the degree, and the two courses are sometimes read, in part at any rate, 
simultaneously. Similar courses, with minor modifications required by local circumstances, are proscribed by the 
Punjab University and the Allahabad University — the former requiring that the candidate for the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws should either have passed an intermediate law examination, or should have graduated in Arts, 
and the latter prescribing that “ any Undergraduate ol the University may ho admitted to the Examination, pro- 
vided he has prosecuted a regular course of study in a school of Law affiliated to the Univeraity, for not less than 
two academical years, after having fully passed the Iiitormediato Examination in Arts." The subjects of legal 
studies, with some local modifications, are similar in all the Universities. 

The institutions which exLst in India for the training of students for the License in Medicine and Surgeiy, or 

for the degree of Bachelor of Medicine, as well as for the liigher degree of 
Doctor of Medicine, are the Medical Colleges of Madras and Calcutta, the 
Orant Medical College of Bombay, and the Lahore Medical School. “ The qualification for the License in Medicine 
and Surgery diffcis from tliat required for the Bachelor of Medicine Degree, both in the preliminary educational 
test and in the final standard of examination. In Madras, the initial qualification for the license is the University 
Entrance Examination ; and the coni-se extends over four years, divided into two parts, by the first and second 
Licentiate Examination. For the degree, candidates must have passed the First Arts Examination, and have subse- 
quently studied medicine for five years , during the course, of which the}’^ have to pass one pndiminary scientific 
and two professional examinations. To those students who have graduated in Arts, taking pliysical science, before 
entering on their medical course, the preliminary scientific examination and one year of study are remitted. In 
Bombay the only examination below that for the Doctor’s degree is that for the license. A candidate must have 
passed the Matriculation Examination and have studied medicine for four years, dui’ing which ho has to tindorgo 
three examinations. In Calcutta, candidates, whether for the degree or for the license, must have ])aBROil the First 
Arts Examination ; and in either case the course, extends over live years. The only difference is the requirement 
of comparative anatomy and physiology for the degree ; a similar distinction being made in Madras. The Lahore 
Medical School exists for the benefit of students from the North-Western Provinces, ns widl of those from the 
Punjab, and both alike are eligible for the (jovornment Scholarships tenable in the institution.”* 

There are four Engineering Colleges in India maintained by Government: at Madras, J^»ona in the Bombay 

Presidency, Seebpore in Bengal, and Roorkee in the North-Western Pro- 

Engineering Colleges. 

® o o Vinces. 

“ The requirements of the Madras University for the degree of Bachelor of Civil Engineering, are that a 

candidate shall have passd the First Examination in Arts, and shall have subse- 
The Madras Engineering q^cntly read for two years in an Engineering College. All candidates for the 
Colleges. degree arc examined in mathematics, natural philosophy, mensuration, and 

the framing of estimates ; those for the Civil branch are also examined in surveying and levelling, constructive 
engineering, and architectural and topographical drawing ; those for the Mechanical branch, in mechanical engineer- 
ing and machine drawing. ”t The Madras College of Engineering has been recently re-organ isced, and is the 
recognized institution for imparting instruction in that subject in that Presidency, 

“ In Bombay, the University requires of candidates for tho License in Civil Engineering, (1) the matricula- 
tion certificate, (2) a coui^e of three years’ study, which may be reduced in 
Engineering College at candidates, with higher initial qualifications to two years, or to one 

and a-half. The examination comprises, (i) mathematics and natural philoso- 
phy, (2) experimental and natural science; (3) civil engineering, (4) one out of the following list : — (a) analytical 
geometi7, and tho differential and integral calculus, (b) optics and astronomy, (c) mining and metallurgy, (d) 
architecture, (e) mechanical engineering, (/) chemical analysis, (g) botany, and meteorology. Candidates must also 
pass a practical test in experimental science and mcchanica engineering. Instruction in the University Course, 
both theoretical and practical, is given in the Poona College of Science with its attached workshops. ” J 

“ For the License in Engineering of the Calcutta University, a candidate must have passed the Entrance 

Examination, and have subsequently studied for four years in an affiliated 
institution. If be has passed the First Arts Examination, he will be entitled 
near ^ degree of B. B. Tbeoonz^e^mprisesthefollowingsnbjeobrmathe- 

finite \ 
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Mleotf the Oivil or the Mechanical braaoh cl the conrae. The course in matheMtios is esoqtenally 
high, and inolndes, besides other subjects, analytical geometry, the differential and integral oalonlus, and hydro- 
statioB. Proposals are nnder consideration for reducing the extent of this compulsory course. The Gt>Yenunent 
Cml Engineering College at Seebpore, near Calcutta, is the institution in which candidates are prepared for the 
Uniyersity Degrees during a course of five years. ”• 

The Thomason Civil Engineering College at Roorkee is maintained by the Public Works Department of 

Government for the requirements of the public service ; and it has no con- 
Oolle^ nexion with any University. It is, however, noticed in this place, since it 

discharges the same functions as those that are so connected. The College 
contains three departments. Candidates for the Engineering Class have to pass an Examination in English and 
Hindustani (and also in a third language, if their Vernacular is English) ; in elementary science, in drawing, and 
in mathematics to a somewhat high standard. The course of study extends over two years, at the end of which 
time an examination is held in mathematics, applied mechanics, experimental science, civil engineering, drawing, 
and surveying. Students of this class are educated for the engineer branch of the Public Works Department, in 
which four or five appointments, in alternate years, are guaranteed to the best of those who pass. (For comparison, 
it may here be repeated, that the number of guaranteed appointments for the students of the Poona College is two 
a year ; of the Seebpore College, two and one in alternate years; of the Madras College, one a year). The upper 
subordinate class at Roorkee is intended to provide men for overseerships, and the lower subordinate for sub-over- 
seerships, in the Public Works Department. The course for the former extends over three years, of which the 
last is devoted to practical training on works in progress. The course for lower subordinates is limited to a year 
and a-half. The final examination for upper and for lower subordinates, includes mathematics, engineering, 
drawing, and surveying, to different standards for the two classes.’’ t 

The following Tabular Statement ^ gives the comparative statistics of Professional Colleges during the year 
Profeaslonal Oollegea, 1881 - 1881-82 to 1884 - 85 . 

82 to 1884-86. 


Province. 


Madras Government 

Bombay ditto 

Bengal ditto 

Ditto, Unaided 

N.-W. P., Government 

Ditto, Aided 

Ditto, Unaided 

Punjab, Government 

fGk>veniment 
Total Aided 

(^Unaided 

Total 


PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES, 1881-82 TO 1884-85. 

1881-82. I 


1884-85. 


Medicine. I Enoineerino. 
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COST OP PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES. 


Hkxd Of Chabob. 

1881-82. 

1684-85. 

Provincial 

Revenues. 

Fees. 

Other 

sources. 

Total. 

Provincial 

Revenues. 

Fees. 

Other 

sources. 

Total. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

He. 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

Law 


527 

39,496 

7,433 

47,456 

406 

32,186 

4,886 

36,666 

Medicine 

lit 

1,78,157 

35,607 

... 

2,13,764 

2,13,889 

53,366 

2,411 

2,69,666 

Engineering 

• • 

1,03,886 

9,921 

• •• 

1,13,807 

2,70,560 

13,256 

5,749 

2,89,565 

Total 

... 

2,82,570 

85,024 

7,433 

3,75,027 

4,84,043 

98,808 

13,046 

5,95,897 


It will be observed in this table that the Law classes practically pay for themselves, whilst considerable 

Law r 1i i n-^n almost self-sup- “ incurred by Government on education in Medicine and Engineering. 

pnrHtig of the Uni- rcBults of the University examinations in those various branches in 

varsity Examinations in pro- 1881-82 and 1884-85 is shown in the following table f which includes only 
fesslonal subjects, in 1881- those who passed the final examination in each case, whether for the 

License or the Degree : — 


RESULTS OF UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS (PROFESSIONAL), 1881-82 AND 1884-85.* 


PaOVINCB. 

Law. 

i 

1 

Medicine. 

Ehoimbbbino. 


1884-85. 

1881-82. 

1884-85. 

1881-82. 

1684-85. 

Madras ... 

... 

B 

25 

4 

iO 

1 

7 

Bombay ... 

••• 

■1 

13 

14 

24 

16 

7 

Bengal ... 

ii ■ 

67 

77 

20 

14 

6 


N.-W. Provinces ... 

tit 

2 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

3 

Punjab ... 



••• 

... 

11 

• •• 

... 

Total 

iit 

86 

115 

38 

59 

23 

17 


* Sir Albed Oioft's Jtevi»ip of Education t» India, 1886 { p. 42, 


t Ib., p. 43. 
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,T]ie sttbjoia^d ^ sbows the snuiihiDr of Colleges, or deperUneiite of Oollegee, in Liiir, Mediobey mnA Vogi* 
ArofMiionol OoUogMt 1885« oeering, and the nnmber of etndents reading in them on the 81st Miutsh 1886 : — 

§ 0 . 


PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES, 1885-86. 


Province. 

Law. 

Medicine. 

Enoineerinq. 

Institutions. 

Students. 

Institutions. 

Students. 

Institutions. 

Students. 

Madras, Oovomment 

1 

141 

1 

136 

1 

18 

Bombay, do- 

2 

221 

1 

296 

1 

116 

Bengal, 

do. 

6 

110 

1 

152 

1 

156 

Ditto., 

Unaided 

4 

772 

... 

... 

... 


N.-W. P., Government 

1 

61 

... 

... 

1 

154 

Ditto., Aided 

1 

48 

... 


... 


Ditto., Unaided 

1 

18 

... 




Punjab, Government 

... 


1 

183 




^Government 

10 

533 

4 

767 

4 

444 

Total -< 

Aided 

1 

48 

... 

... 




^Unaided 

5 

790 

... 




Gj:and Total 

16 

1,371 

4 

767 

4 

444 

Total in 1884-85 

13 

1,067 

• 4 

806 

4 

507 


The following Tablet shows the cost of professional Collegiate Education in 1885-86 : — 

Coat of Professional Colleges, 

1886-86. 


COST OF PROFESSlONATi COLLEGES, 1885-86. 


Profession. 

Provincial 

Rovennes. 

Fees 

Other sources. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Law 

1,082 

42,415 

5,339 

48,836 

Medicine 

2,11,672 

54,678 

3,863 

2,70,213 

Engineering 

2,60,032 

15,548 

189 

2,75,769 

Total 

4,72,786 

1,12,641 

9,391 

5,94,816 

Total for 1884-85 

4,84,043 

98,806 

13,046 

5,95,897 


* Sir Atfvtd Croft's III IiidMie 1886 1 f fK 
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'®|i# fid«lri»Uiig «nd almost sell-supporting condition of the Law dasses is noticeable in ihe above Table in 
oonMast to the figures relating to the subjects of Medicine and Engineering in both of which the income from fees 
falls enormously short of the expenditure. 

The following statement • shows the number of those who graduated in the Universities in the various pro- 
Aesultsof University Frofes- fessional branches in 1885-86 : or passed the final examination of the Roorkee 
sionalliXamlnationSy 1886-86. Engineering College in the North-Western Provinces : — 


RESULTS OP UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS (PROFESSIONAL) 1885-86. 


Province. 

Law. 

Medicine. 

' Engineering. 

Madras 

... 

38 

26 

3 

Bombay 

... 

17 

39 

13 

Bengal 

... 

120 

32 

3 

North-Western Provinces ... 

... 

... 


4 

Punjab 

... 

... 

7 1 

... 

Total 

... 

175 

104 

23 

Total for 1884-85 

... 

115 

59 

17 


Information in regard to English Professional Education in Colleges during the five years succeeding the year 

1886 is given in Mr. Nash’s Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Educa- 
Fresent condition of English India, and since such information is the latest available, certain Btatis- 

Frofessional Education. borrowed from it bore as showing the present condition of 

Professional Education in Indian Colleges. 

The following Tablet shows the number of Law Colleges and Schools in 1887 and 1892, and the number of 
Law CoUegCB, 1887 and 1802. students in them : — 


ATTENDANCE IN LAW COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


Province. 

188G-87. 

1891-92. 

Colleges. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Colleges. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Madras ... 

1 

182 


... 

1 

3G0 

... 

... 

Bombay ... 

2 

249 

... 

... 

4 

230 

... 

... 

Bengal ... 

10 

1,078 


... 

12 

563 

... 

... 

North-Western Provinces 

3 

117 

• « • 

... 

7 

612 

... 

... 

Punjab ... 

1 

71 

... 

... 

1 

85 

... 

... 

Central Provinces ... 

... 

• • • 

... 

... 

2 

62 

— 

... 

Assam 

... 

• •• 

1 

19 

... 

... 

2 

39 

Total 

17 

1,697 

1 

19 

27 

1,932 

2 

39 


• 0lr AUmd OMffe^S Bfrisw tf MducaUim 4a India, 1660. p. 664. 

t XJL(1098)t p. 660. 
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Iti tbia Table the inoteeee In the number of Law Colleges from 17 to 27 in five years is vary noHoeaUe, taken 

in oonjnnction with the fMt that the increase in the number of students has 
OoU^ea*^^^ inoroaae In Law ^ much less proportion. “ The Calcutta University has reduced the 

course of study from three years to two, and withdrawn the privilege of 
attending lectures before passing the B.A. Examination, the changes being exactly the opposite of those mcwle by 
the Madras University. A similar change was also made by the High Court in the rules for the Pleadership 
Examination, for which many of the students of the Law Colleges are preparing, and these changes have cansed 
the reduction of the number of students from 1,078 to 563 in spite of an increase of two in the number of Colleges. 

“ In the North-Western Provinces the number of Law Classes and of students has increased very rapidly since 
the establishment of the local University, but it is doubtful to what extent this is the cause of the increase, for 
the Principal of one of the Government Colleges says : ‘ The very great majority of our Law Students have no 
intention or desire of appearing at the University Examination or at the High Court Examinations, and it is not 
clear to me with what precise object they pay the fees and attend the law lectures for two years. * Allahabad is 
the only University in India that confers degrees in Law upon persons who have not graduated in Arts ; candi- 
dates are required to attend lectui‘es for two years after passing the Inteimediate Examination, but in order to 
prevent the wholesale immigration from other Provinces ot candidates who have failed at the B.A. Examination, 
no examination of any other University lower than the B.A. is recognized as qualifying for admission to a Law 
College.”* 

Legal studies seem to continue to ])o almost self-supporting. “ The aggi’egato cost of all the Law Classes 

during the year 1891-92 amounted to Rs. 99,596 of which the students them- 

Leg^ studies almost self- hqIyjjh p^id Ha. 93 543 in the shape of fees. Local funds contributed only 
supporting. ^ ^ . . . 

Rs. 34, and Municipal funds Rs. 659, while the expenditure from Provincial 

Revenues was more than balanced by the receipts from foes in (jovemmont Institutions, the net profit to Govern- 
ment amounting to Rs. 3,303, ”t 

As showing the advance of legal studies during the period of five years ending in J892, the total number of 

Advance of legal studies In persons who obtained the degree of Bachelor of Law, or the License in Ijaw 


1887.to 1802. of the Punjab University, duiiiig that period 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

North-Western Provinces 
Punjab 

Central Provinces 


is shown below : — X 


“ In Madras one candidate obtained the degree of Master of Laws ; in Bombay there is no degree beyond the 
LL.B., but merely an examination for Honoui’s, which no candidate has attempted ; in the Calcutta University 
the degree of D.L. is given, but none of the candidates were successful ; in the Punjab University the degrees of 
LL.B. and LL.D., were not instituted till 1891-92, and no examinations have been held. The numbei* of 
graduates in Law appeal's to bo increasing in every Province, except perhaps in Bengal ; in this Province there 
has been a large decrease during the last two years, but this is mainly due to the fact that during this period the 
date of the examination was changed, and new rules were introduced. ” § 

The progress of Medical studies during the five years 1886-87 to 1891-92 appears from the following 
ProgresB of Medical studies, Table : — 
in 1887 to 1892. 

* Progreaa of Education in India^ 1887-88 to 1891-02, hy A. M. Nash, Esquire, M.A. (1893) ; p. 221. 
t It., p. 222. I 16., p. 228. § 16., p. 228. 
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MEDICAL COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 1886-87 AND 1891-92. 


Protince. 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 

Colleges. 

Schools. 

Colleges. 

Schools. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Pupils. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Pupils. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Pupils. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Pupils. 

Madras 

1 

138 

4 

204 

1 

157 

3 

347 

Bombay 

1 

276 

3 

123 

1 

222 

4 

216 

Bengal 

1 

172 

9 

793 

1 

255 

9 

1,035 

North- Western Provinces and Oudh ... 

... 

... 

1 

12.5 

... 

... 

2 

212 

Punjab 

1 

68 

1 

143 

1 

144 

1 

178 

Central Provinces 


• •• 


... 

sea 

■ aa 

... 

aaa 

Upper Burma 

• •• 

• •• 

• •a 

aaa 

■ as 

• 9m 


aaa 

Lo'wer Burma 

... 


• ta 

• •• 

• at 

... 

... 

aaa 

Assam 

... 

... 

•at 

... 

... 

■ aa 

aaa 

aaa 

Coorg 

... 


• •• 

1 *** 


aaa 

aaa 

aa« 

Hyderabad Assigned Districts 

... 


• •• 

1 

... 

aaa 

... 

• a. 

Total 

4 

654 

18 

1,388 

4 

778 

19 

1,988 


The following Table • gives the total expenditure from different BotirceB in each pi-ovincc on institutiona for 
Expenditure on Medical Medical Education, comparing the figures for 1880-87 with those for 
Education in 1887 and 1882. 1891-92 — 


■ \ 

EXPENDITURE IN MEDICAL COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 1886-87 AND 1891-92. 


Province. 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 

Provincial 

Revenues. 

Ijocal and 
Municipal 
Funds. 

Fees. 

Total. 

Provincial 

Revenues. 

1 Local and 
MiiTiidpal 
Funds. 

Fees. 

Total. 


Bs. 

Hs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs 

Madras 


35,550 

18,244 

94,011 

1,11,254 

10,184 

22,175 1 

1,49,060 

Bombay 

31,774 


22,742 

56,545 

33,886 

1,497 



Bengal 

2,30,826 

... 

27,996 

2,59,439 

2,69,468 

... 

33,006 

3,04,903 

N.-W. P. and Oudh 

14,822 

... 

... 

14,822 

21,162 

... 

... 

24,126 

Punjab • 

67,097 

... 

... 

67,097 

64,762 

6,552 

2,512 

74,084 

Total Bs. 

51,76,619 

36,650 

68,982 

4,91,914 

5,00,632 

18,233 

79,604 

6,11,656 


» ie JMta, 1M7>W to tWl-M. 87 ▲. U. Nadi, K.A. (IBWh P- *»• 
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The intmber dt oftndidates who hm obtained TTniversify Degi^ or LioeooeB fn Medldhet ^ porfod 
ICedloal Begreei and LI- of fire yean ending in 1892, is shown in the following Table * 
oencesi in l8§7to 1692. 


TOTAL PASSES IN FINAL MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS FROM 1887-88 TO 1891-92. 


Uniyebsities. 

M. 

D. 

M. B. 

L. M. S. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Madras 




1 

61 

2 

Bombay 

*2 

... 




3 

Bengal 

3 

... 

33 

2 

69 

1 

Punjab 

... 

... 

3 

... 

38 

2 

Total 

5 

... 

44 

3 

298 

8 


“ The total nuinbor of modicml graduates in Bengal is less than the sum of tho numbers in the different 
columns, for many candidates appear at both the L. M. S. and M. B. Examinations. Taking the figures for 1886-87 
and 1891-92, there is a decrease in the number of medical graduates in every province, tho decrease is most 
marked in Bombay, where there were only 44 in 1891-92, against 60 in 1886-87. The degree of M. B. is not con- 
ferred by the Bombay University ; and in tho Punjab the fii'st examination for this degree was hold 1891.*'* 

The following Table has been extracted from the Table given in paragraph 194 at page 27.5 of Mr. Nash's 
Statistios of Engineering Report, and gives the usual Statistics of attendance in Engineering Colleges 
Colleges in 1987 and 1802. and Schools for the yeai-s 1886-87 and 1891-92. 


ENGINEERING COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 1886-87 and 1891-92. 


Province. 

1886.87. 

1891-92. 

Ekcinrering 

Colleges. 

Engineering and 

SimVEYlNG 

Schools. 

Engineering 

Colleges. 

Engineering and 
Surveying 
Schools. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Pupils. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Pupils. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Pupils. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Pupils. 

Madras 

1 

17 

1 

164 

1 

10 

1 

185 

Bombay 

1 

153 

1 

11 

1 

50 

1 

14 

Bengal 

1 

146 

3 

210 

i 

244 

3 

417 

N.-W. P. and Ondh 

1 

158 

... 

... 

1 

180 

. . ■ 


Punjab 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• • • 

Central Provinces 

... 

... 

... 




1 

n 

Upper Burma 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

5 

116 

Lower Burma 

... 

... 

9 

231 

... 

... 

12 

295 

Afya.tn 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

4 

Ooorg 

... 

... 

... 

B 

... 

... 



HyderahMi Asiigned Distriots 

Bl 

... 

... 

B 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Tom 


474 

14 

616 



24 

1,042 





' ii i 






• FrsfiM (tf 1887^ to im By A 31. IMl, ILA ( 1888 ), p. M. 
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4m ’figoM In this Tnble •hinf tluit daring the five yean oenoamed, tlien has not been any aMuJtediaB r iiia 
in tke^^iimber of pupils in the Engineering Gollegea, whilst the increase in the Bohooli haa been «msMe>mMe» 
having risen from 616 in 1887 to 1,042 in 1882. 


CHAPTER XXVI, 


BACKWARDNESS OF MUHAMMADANS IN ENGLISH EDUCATION.-MEASURES ADOPTED BY 
GOVERNMENT TO ENCOURACxE EDUCATION AMONG MUHAMMADANS IN 1871-73.— REFORMS 
IN THE CALCUTTA MADRA8SA IN 1873.— IMPROVED APPLICATION OP THE MOH8IN 
ENDOWMENT AT HOOGHLY TO MUHAMMADAN EDUCATION IN BENGAL.— 

The attitude of opposition to Euf^lish education at its very outset taken np by the Muhammadan Commnnity 

has already been shown* to have been evinced as early as 1835, when the 

E^Iy op^sition ^ Muham- Education at Calcutta first inaugurated the policy of English 

madans to English Education. ^ ^ \ 

education under the auspices of Lord William Bentinck, who under the advioe 

of Lord Macaulay passed the celebrated Educational Resolution of the Government of India, dated the 7th March 

1835, in favour of English education. The Indian Education Commission of 1882, dealt with the question of 

Muhammadan education in a separate section of their Report which begins with the following summary of the 

early efEorts in the cause of Muhammadan education : — 

“When in 1782 the Calcutta Madrassa was founded by Warren Hastings, it was designed * to qualify the 

Persistent apathy of the Mu- Muliammadans of Bengal for the public service and to enable them to 

hammadans towards English compote, on more equal terms, with the Hindus for employment under Gor- 

Eduoation — 1792 to 1832. emment.* Some fifty years later, after the introduction of English into the 

course of studies, the Council of Education had to confess that ‘ the endeavour to impart a high order of English 

education ’ to the Muhammadan Community had completely failed. Forty years later again, ‘ the condition of 

the Muhammadan population of India, as regards education, had of late been frequently pressed upon the attention 

of the Government of India.* The Muhammadans were not even then competing on equal terms with the Hindus 

for employment under Government, nor had the endeavour to impart to them a high order of education been 

attended by any adequate success. Matters were, no doubt, in a more promising condition than in 1632, and, as 

regards the general spread of education, in a much more promising condition than in J792. A considerabla 

proportion of Muhammadans wore learning English, a large proportion were in schools of one kind or another. 

But the higher English education was not cultivated, in any appreciable degree, more extensively than it had been 

in 1832. 

“ What the causes were which deterred the Muhammadans from such cultivation was debated even among them- 
selves. While some held that the absence of instruction in the tenets of their 
faith, and still more the injurious effects of English education in creating a 
disbelief in religion, were the main obstacles, others, though a small minority, 
were of opinion that religion had little to do with the question. Some con- 
tended that the system of education prevailing in Government Schools and 
Colleges corrupted the morals and manners of the pupils, and that for this reason the better classes wonld not 
subject their sons to dangerous contact. The small proportion of Muhammadan teachers in Government institu- 
tions ; the unwillingness of Government oduoational officers to accept the counsel and co-operation of Mnham- 
; numerous minor faults in the Departmental system, the comparatively small progress in real learning 
made by the pupils in Government Schools ; the practice among the well-to-do Muhammadans of educating their 
children at home ; the indolence and improvidence too common among them j their hereditaiy love of the proCei. 
aionof arms; the absence of friendly intercourse between Mnhammadaiu and Englishmen; the nnwillingntM 
felt by the better bom to associate with those lower in the social aoale ; the poverty neerly general anraag 
Mshamiaadani ; tha ooldneis of Government towards the race; the nee in GovemmeBt Sohoeds of benks whoee 
or apaemtol towMjda the Mnhimmadan religioB thee* >ad a nootj ot other SMsee l^am Immi 


Alleged oauBes of the baok- 
wardnesB of Muhammadans in 
English Education summariz- 
ed by the Education Commis- 
sion. 



' ' ■ veauk mimm 

|nii lorwitfd ft6 diffarait timea membars of tbe Hnbammadan oommimiiy to aooomit fen* the soaiiit appreeiatios 
yhioh an English eduesation has received at their hands. All such oanaeB may have combined towards a general 
result, but a candid Muhammadan would probably admit that the most powerful factors are to be found in pride 
of race, a memory of by-gone superiority, religious fears, and a not unnatural attachment to the learning of Islam. 
But whatever the causes, the fact remained ; though the enquiries made in 1871-73 went to prove that, except in 
the matter of the higher education, there had been a tendency to exaggerate the backwardness of the Muham- 
madans. 


“ The following Table shows the percentage of Muhammadans to the total population in the six more important 

Provinces of India and the percentage of Muhammadans under instruction in 
madan^du^tloxTiiTl^l^?^* schools of which the Department had cognizance to the total number of all 

classes in such schools. In the former case the percentage is 22 '8, in the latter 
14'7. It must also bo borne in mind that in 1870-71 there were among the 16,77,11,037 inhabitants of the six 
Provinces about four millions who belonged to the aboriginal tribes, or semi-Hinduised aborigines, and to other 
non-Aryans hardly touched by our education. Deducting these, and excluding Native States, the Musalmans 
form about 25 per cent, of the total population • — 


STATISTICS OF EDUCATION AMONG MUHAMMADANS IN 1871-72. 


Provinces. 

Total Popu- 
lation. 

Muhamm adans. 

Percentage. 

At School. 

Total. 

Muhammadans. 

Percentage. 

Madras 

31,281,177 

1,872,214 

6 

123,689 

5,531 

4'4 

Bombay ... 

16,349,206 

2,528,344 

16-4 

190,153 

15,684 

8-2 

Bengal and Assam 

60,467,724 

19,553,420 

32*3 

196,086 

28,411 

14-4 

N.-W. Provinces 

30,781,204 

4,188,751 

135 

162,619 

28,990 

17‘8 

Oudh 

11,220,232 

1,111,290 

9-9 

48,926 

12,417 

25-3 

Punjab 

17,611,498 

9,102,488 

51-6 

. 68,144 

23,783 

34-9 

Total 

167,711,041 

38,356,507 

22-8 

789,617 

114,816 

145 


“ It will be observed that in the North-Western Provinces, and to a much larger extent in Oudh, the propor- 
tion of Muhammadan school boys to the total number is greater than the proportion of Muhammadans in the 
population. In the other Provinces it is much less ; the population percentage of the Muhammadans in these 
Provinces taken together, being over 26 and the school percentage under 10.’'* 

The backward condition of education among Muhammadans attracted the attention of the Government of 
Resolution of the Govern- under the Earl of Mayo, and its Resolution No. 300, dated Simla the 

ment of India, No. 30G, dated 7th August, 1871, invited the attention of the various Local Governments and 
Mllham- Administrations to the subject. The Resolution is an important document 
* being the first of a series of measures adopted by the Government for the 

; encouragement of education among the Muhammadans, and may be quoted here in extenso : — 

“ The condition of the Muhammadan population of India as regards education has of late been frequently 
Baokwardness of education upon the attention of the Government of India. From statistics 

among Muhammadans deplor- z^cently submitted to the Governor-General in Council, it is evident that in 
able. Muhammadan literature no part of the country, except perhaps the North-Western Provinces and the 
may be encouraged. Punjab, do the Muhammadans adequately, or in proportion to the rest of the 

community, avail themselves of the educational advantages that the Government offers. It is much to bo regretted 
that BO large and important a class, possessing a classical literature replete with works of profound learning and 
great value, and counting among its members a section especially devoted to the acquisition and diffusion of 
kimtvledge, shduld stand aloof from active co-operation with our educational system and should lose the advantages,, 
x^^ittftterialaadiOjQialy wh^<^einjBiijoy. His ExoeUency in Oonncil believes aecondaiiy and 

^ if - nrit, 404 '' ' 


"I 


MubammadaxiB encouraged by 
granta-in-^aid to create Bcbools 
and their vernacular literature. 


SUOOBSTIOKS BY OOTHRmfllTr 48 TO VVniMMiitklK HWaWOlt, 1871. tW 

In tlie yernacu^ rendered more aooesaible than now, coupled with a more syttexnatio ettocmrige** 

® 8- MJ and Persian literature, would be not only acceptable to the Muhammadan oommu- 

« 9 ^ ^ e sympathies of the more earnest and enlightened of its members on the side of education. 

ovemor eneral in Council is desii'ous that farther encouragement should be given to the classioal 
Muhammadan teachers of vernacular languages of the Muhammadans in all Government Schools and 
Mnglish to be appointed and Colleges. This need not involve any alterations in tlie subjects, but onlysm^ 
Muhammadans enfiourn. 0 >AH Viv media of instruction. In avowedly English Schools established in Muhai^If 

madan Districts, the appointment of qualified Muhammadan English teachers 
might, with advantage, be encouraged. As in Vernacular Schools, so in this 
class also, assistance might justly bo given to Muhammadans by grants>in<aid to create schools of their own. Oi'eaterj 
■encouragement should also be given to the creation of a vernacular literature for the Muhammadans — a measure the 
importance of which was specially urged upon the Government of India by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State on 
more than one occasion. 

“3. His Excellency in Council desires to call the attention of Local Governments and Administrations to this 
* Indian Universities to en- and directs that this Resolution be communicated to them and to 

courage Arabic and Persian the throe Universities in India, with a view of eliciting their opinions whether, 
literature. without infringing the fundamental principles of our educational system, 

some general mcasarcs in regard to Muhammadan education might not be adopted, and whether imne encouragement 
might not be given in the University course to Arabic and Persian litetr^^ture . The authorities of the Lahore I 
University College, who arc belieyed to have paid much attention to the subject, should also he invited to offer 
dheir views on the important questions .i^bove referred to. This may be done through the Punjab Government.” • ' 

, This Resolution was duly communicated to the Secretary of State, who concurred generally in the policy 

The Besolution approved by indicated, on the iinders landing, however, that as regards the encour- 

' the Secretary of State in his ag«ment of the languages of Muhammadans in the schools np the country, the 
Despatch, Bo. 12, dated 14th Government of India did not contemplate any change in the subjocts taught, I 
December, 1871. jhqJq of instruction. 

The suggestions made by the Government of India to tl»e Local Governments in the al)o\o Resolution have 

« ^ .Li- ^ been summarized by the Education Commission t of 1882, as follows : — 

Suggestions by the Govern- 

mont of India as to Muhamma- (^) further encouragement Khouhl be gi\ on to i,ho classical and 

dan Education in 1871, sum- vemacular languages of the Muhammadans in all Govern- 

ment Schools and Colleges ; 

That in avowedly English schools established in Muhammadan districts, the appointment of qualified 
Muhammadan English teaeliers might, with advantage, bo encouraged ; 

That as in vernacular sehuols, so in avowedly English schools, assistance might justly be given to 
Muhammadans by grants-in-aid to create schools of their own ; 

That greater encouragement should also be given to the creation of a vernacular literature for the 
Muhammadans. 

The reports received from the Local Govermnents and Administrations, in reply to this Resolution were 

reviewed by the Government of India (under the Earl of Northbrook), in a 
Resolution, dated 13th June, 1873, and us it is one of the most important 
documents connected with the progress of English education among Muhamma- 
dans, it may bo quoted hero in f'.rtanao for facility of reference especially as it 
is not easily accessible to the general reader : — 

“ On the 7th August, 1871, the Government of India issued a Resolution upon the condition of the Muham- 
Bo ital f th G nment ^“'dan population of India as regards education, in which, after regi’etting 
of India’s Besolution of 7th i^^t so large and important a class should stand aloof from co-operation with 
August, 1871, on Muhamma- our educational system, His Excellency the Earl of Mayo in Council desired 
dan Education. more systematic encouragement should be given to the classical and ver- 

naonlar langnagee of the Muhammadang in all schools and colleges. The Resolution wae circulated to all Local 
Goretiunents and Administrations for their opinion m to what measures should be adopted toward promoting this 
object, by modifying the methods and means through which teaching should be given, so as to make the higher 
hrancto of it mow aoeessible to Muhammadans without altering the essential principles of onr pnblio instrnotion 
'Whether the oreeition of a vernaonlar literatnw might not be added by the State, and whether more ample 


maxised. 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


Besolution of the Govern- 
ment of India, dated 18th 
June, 1873, on the condition 
of education among Muham- 
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Vernacular language! affect! 
growth of Secondary and 
Higher Bduoation among Mu- 
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ed to Hindiutani or Urdu 
character!. 


Wt be given in the Umventt]^ Oomie! to Arahio and Pen^, weM nuMeri m edueh lidviee 
and propoeiticiui weee fiartioiilarlj invited. 

8, The report! now collected from all the Provincee of British India present a fair survey of the actual 

state of Muhammadan education throughout the Empire ; and they discus! 
largely how far, and in what direction, should the further steps he taken 
which are most consistent with the needs of the people and the duties of the 
Oovernment, It may be useful Jo describe in broad outline, the place now allotted to Muhammadan instruction in 
the educational scheme of each dovernment, and then to touch briefly on the measures proposed for improvement 
and advance, 

3. In the Besolntion of 1871, there is no direct mention of primary education. Its importance was not 

overlooked, but the needs and defects to be remedied appeared to press more 
urgently in the higher than in the lower gradations of State instruction. 
From the reports, however, which arc now under review, there appears some 
ground for doubting whether many of the disadvantages under which Muham- 
madans have been placed as to higher education may not be traced down to 
their sources in the earlier stages of our system. As a matter of fact, it may 
be inferred generally that, wherever the ordinary vernacular of the country 

is read and written in the Hindustani or Urdu character, there the Muhammadans have occupied their proper 
position in the Primary and Secondary Schools founded or added by the State. In the North-Western 
Provinces, in Oudh, and in the Punjab, the attendance of Muhammadans in the lower and middle schools is, on the 
whole, rather above than below the proportion which all Muhammadans bear to the total population ; in Oudh the 
yuhammadans furnish a much larger comparative contingent than the Hindus to the schools, though in the Punjab, 
out of a Muhammadan element of 53 per cent, on the total population, not more than 35 per cent, of the scholars are 
Muhammadans. Then in all these provinces the indigenous Muhammadan schools are very numerous, and thrive up to 
a certain point ; tliey are encouraged and assisted by the Government Officers ; the grants-in-aid are offered on condi- 
tions which suit Muhammadan schooling as well as-i^ny other, and the whole course of primary education is so shaped 
as to favour the Muhammadan at least equally with the Hindu. On the other hand, in Provinces where the 
Muhammadans are scatttored, and are not numerous, where they mostly talk a different language from that of the 
majority, or, whore their teaching, at any rate, is in a different tongue and according to entirely separate traditions, 
there the special arrangements which these circumstances require for them have been not always organized, and 
their claims to it have been often inevitably disregarded. Where the Muhammadan uses a form of the country dialect, 
as in Eastern Bengal and in parts of Bombay, he goes with others to the Primary Government schools for the rudi- 
ments of education ; but where his mother-tongue is different, in speech and in written character, he cannot attend 
them. And the peculiar obstacles which keep him apart from our school system grow stronger as he emerges beyond 
those elements which are common to all teaching. In Bengal the Bengali-speaking Eastern Muhammadans frequent 
the lower schools in good number, but they found themselves more or less excluded from following out their education 
into the upper classes by the ahsonco, up to 1871, of any adequate provision for that distinctive course of instruction 
which the customs of their society require. All over Western India, in part of the Central Provinces, in Berar, 
and very generally in Madras, the same difficulty had arisen, and had not been satisfactorily surmounted. The 
Government expenditure on education is necessarily limited, and could not suffice for the support of two separate 
olasBes of schools ; the money available was naturally bestowed entirely upon those classes of the people which 
are homogeneous for educational purposes, ore by far the more numerous, the richer, and the more eager to make 
use of the grant. 

4. It is, however, in the higher Schools, in the Colleges, and in the Universities, that the absence or baok- 

. wardnesB of Muhammadans has been shown to exist remarkably. The reportB 

B!o]LWarane!!of Muhamma- ^ 

dan! in higher Oolleglate and system has not attracted them to the higher ranges of our 

XJmveraity Bduoation most educational course, or to persevere up to the point at which studies impress 

Tffinavltable, Hnauitability of real culture, and fit young men for success in the services and open professions. 

the OOUMe! of i^truotion a How far this state of things can be attributed to the want of a connected 
noMil^e flf !”*** ; if !o. it must 

be remedied* \ scheme of courses of instruction suitable for Muhammadans, leading up through 

the lower to the higher standards, and how far to the general disinolination 
of MuhainmadahS'td^eziAiaa^ their earlier modes of study for others more (xmionHit with modem halnt! of thoiiglit« 
U a ^hstiea whkh not hm be dosely examined. Itumy beooq)e0tii!idiM»^ 

dieootei^ t^t the anoient {wths to itaadupout while tli^ 
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ICttbBiniQEdaju nowhere appear in Batiefaotoij etrengib npon the liaii of oup higher ftohoole^ OoUegefl^ 
on the other hand those institations which have pnrpcMiel^ preserved the anoient exclusively Uuham* 
nifrdw type, and which have been restricted to instruction in the languages and soienoes which belong peculiarly 
to Muhammadanism, have also been found to be falling gradually but steadily into neglect. We may perhaps assume, 
therefore, that the Muhammadans are not so much averse to the subjects which the English Government has decided 
to t^h, as to the modes or machinery through which teaching is offered. And if it thus appear that to the 
tractions and reasonable hesitation which keep aloof our Muhammadan fellow-subjects are added cerUin obstacles 
which our system itself interposes, either by using a language that is unfamiliar, or machinery that is uncon- 
genial, it is plain that many of the drawbacks to the universality of our educational system are susceptible of 
removal. 


5. His Excellency in Council, therefore, perceives with gratification from the reports now before him, that * 
EndeavourH to remedy Mu- judicious endeavours are being made to diminish, so far as they can be re- 
hammadan educational baok- mediod, these inequalities in the distribution of State aid, and to place the 
wardnesB gratifying. Muhammadans, wherever this may be possible, upon a more cveu footing with 

the general community throughout the whole course of our public instruction. 

“ 6. In MadiUiS the Government lias now directed tbo Department of Public Instruction to take sl/Ops without 
Steps taken In Madras and establishing elementary Muhammadan schools, and con'esponding 

Bombay for Muhammadan classes in other scliools, at the principal centres of the Muhammadan popu- 
Schools and enoouragement of lation, where instruction may bo given in the Urdu language by qualified 
era an and Arabic. teachers through appropriate text-books. In the Madras University special 

recognition is already given to Arabic and Persian, and tlie question of awarding 8f)Ocial pi*izos for proved ex- 
cellence in those languages is under deliberation. As’ the Syndicate observe, this is a project in which leading 
Muhammadan gentlemen might be invited themselves to co-operate. From Bombay, tlio Director of J^ublic Instruc- 
tion reported in 1871, that ho was engaged in settling a course of Persian instruction for tbo T^]ipor Standards in 
Vernacular Schools, for English Schools, and for High Sch<K)ls, which will be arranged so as to pre})aro for the 
study of Persian at the University, where Arabic and Persian are already admitted as classical languages for 
graduates in the Arts. In 1870, a Professor of Persian and Arabic was appointed to the Kli)liiiistone College ; 
and the Government, and the University now join in recommending to the Government of Indja the endowment 
of a University Professorship of Arabic and Persian, founding iheii* proposition \ipon tlu^ great impoHanco to 
Muhammadans in that Presidency of familiarity with the tongues of Western Asia. His Excollenoy in Council 
agrees that it may be advisable to establish such professorships, and any scheme for doing so, would be favourably 
entertained, especially if there were any prospect of aid from private sources to the endowment. 

“ 7. In Bengal, the Lieutenant-Governor now desires to restore Muhammadan education by a well-connected 
Measures being adopted in substantial reforming of existing material. Orders wore issued in 1871 

Bengal to restore Muhamma- to establish special classes for teaching Arabic and Persian to Muhammadans 
dan eduoation by aid of the in the ordinary schools, wlierever the demand should justify the supply, and 
Mohain Endowments. wherever the Mahammadiiiis should agree to conform, in addition, i/j the regular 

eourse of study in the upper school classes, so that both kinds of mstructitm must be taken. The collegiate 
instruction in the Calcutta Mndrassa will be remodelled and reinforced, while the Mohsiii Endowments, which 
now support the Hooghly College, will be emjiloyed, wherever in Bengal their employment seems most ad- 
vantageous, for encouraging and extending education among Muhammadans. Moreover, the University of Calcutta 
has decided to examine in Persian as well as in Arabic for the degrees. 

“8. In the North-Western Provinces, in the Punjab, and in Oudh, the existing system of State Instruction f 

is already at least as favourable to Muhammadans as to Hindus. At Lahore^ 
fiyotem of State Instruction there is a University College, and the Muhamadans thoraselves share the un-; 
in the N.-W. Provinces and opinion that no special educational privileges to their community ; 

fa'i^rrtfe to M^h^m^daM needed. From the North-Western Provinces it was reported that nothing 
gstoMindue* Attention to Mu* more was needed to consummate the entire course of Muhammadan classics 
bamroadan eduoation in the ^han the admission of Persian as a subject for the higher University Ex- 
Central Provinoes, Mysore, g^jui^tions, which has been done for all examinations up to the degree. And 
Ooorg a d Berar ^ important committee of Muhammadans at Benares are contemplating the 

eetablishmeut of an Angk>.Orienial College for the better diffusion of learning among their co-religionists. In 
Oudh, the Canniiig College embraces an ample Muhammadan curriculum. In the Central Provinces, in Myeore, in 
Ooi^, and in Be»r, the administiuticm has directed that wherever the niunber of Muhammadans is sufficient to form 
aniiae,^ im W a ieliacil» ^heeua dees er a sdiool shall he estahlished. Hia BxoeUeney in OottaoU U$mm thet in 
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in nil othnrprdtinMB when Mnbammadimg nnfew, end often ezpowd to idl the diandmitagee tidvkii idCeet 
m religioaB minority without *vfealth or superior influence, it will be the special care of G-ovemment to sa/tisfy them-' 
selves that these endeavours to encourage the education of Muhammadans are persistently maintained. It is the 
paramount duty of an imperial department thus to fill up gaps in the ranks of elementary education, and to 
range the various divisions of this vast population in one advancing line of even progress. 

“ 9. As to the principles upon which the education of Muhammadans should be encourged by the State, His 
Principles on which Muham- Excellency in Council need say little hero, for they appear to be understood 
madan Education should be en- \)y q]\ Administrations, and with general consent accepted by the people — by 
oouraged by the State. none more openly than by the leading Muhamndans of India. The State has 

only to apply its educational apparatus and aid so as they may best adjust themselves to existing languages 
and habits of thought among all classes of the people ; without diverging from its set mark and final purpose — 
the better diffusion and advancement of real knowledge in India. His Excellency in Council is anxious that the 
atairimont of this object shall in no class of the population be hindered by differences of language or of custom ; 
and with this view the Government of India is very willing that the entire body of Muhammadan [as of Hindu] 
classic literature shall bo admitted and take rank among the higher subjects of secular study, and that the lan- 
guages shall form an important part of the examinations for University degrees. In short, His Excellency is pre- 
pared to listen favourably to any well-considered proposal for modifying or extending in these directions the 
existing educational system. One measure to which the Resolution of 187 J particularly adverted was the develop- 
ment of a Vernacular literature for Muhammadans — His Excellency in Council would bo slow to believe that sue! 
a literature still iioecled creation. To this suggestion Local Governments attach differing degrees of importance 
or practicability and, on the wliole, His Excellency in Council sees reason to believe that we must be cautious in 
attempting to proceed in this direction much beyond the point we have reached already. It is most desirable to 
frame a series of high class text-hooks to encourage the printing and publication of valuable Muhammadan works 
and to offer prizes either for good translations of foreign works or for original studies. But in regard to the 
patronage of whut may be properly called literature, the exercise of it must necessarily be restricted by the 
pressing demands of general education upon our finance, and by the difficulty of making a fair selection, or of 
distributing any money available with due discrimination and indubitable advantage. 

“ 10. His Excellency in Council has now reviewed rapidly the general measures which have been taken or 
Local Governments to encour- taken, for the encouragement of education among Muhammadans, 

age Muhammadan Education ao- The papers before him, received from all parts of British India, show that 
cording to local circumstances. the Earl of Mayo’s Resolution has succeeded in its main purpose of drawing 
the attention of all Administrations to needs and obligations which before had, perhaps, not everywhere been ade- 
quately realized. These needs and obligations may now be entrusted with confidence to the care of local Govern- 
ments. The Supremo Governiuont has satisfied itself that the principles upon which Muhammadan education should 
be supported or subsidised arc clearly understood ; whilo the conditions and rate of progress in this as in all 
branches of jiublic instruction, the range of its operations, and all other practical details, depend chiefly in each 
Province upon local ciixjumstanccs, adniinstrative skill, and financial resources.” • 

This Resolution together with the earlier Resolution of the Government of India, No. 300, dated the 7th 
August, 1871, which has already boon quoted t form the most important declaration of the policy of the Govern- 
ment towards the education of tho Muhammadans. 

The jmrport of the above Resolution which was issued by His Excellency the Earl of Northbrook in Council, 
Summary purport of the Gov- stated to be, “ that generally wherever the oi'dinary vernacular of the 

ernment of India’s Besolution country was road and written in the Hindustani or Urdu character, there the 
on Muhammadan Education, Muhammadans occupied their proper position in the primary and secondaiy 
dated 13th June, 1873. schools founded or aided by the State. In all provinces where this was the 

case, the indigenous Muhammadan schools were numerous, and up to a certain point in a thriving condition. 
They were encouraged and assisted by the Government officers ; the grants-in-aid were offered on condition on 
the whole fairly suitable for Muhammadan requirements ; and the course of primary education was so shaped as to 
lavour the Muhammadan at least equally with the Hindu. On the other hand in provinces where the Muhammadans 
were scattered and not numerous, where they mostly spoke a different language from that of the majority 
of the population, or where their teaching was in a different tongue and according to entirely separate 
tseditioas, there the special arrangements requisite to meet these oiroumstanoes had not always been organised, and 
the claims oif the Mussalman community had been often almost inevitably disregarded. Where the Mu h a mm a dan 
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idiMi fl4 tto comitry <£aleat^. he ettemled whh etbezv the pnaiaij Bclumle for the el 

]ii&i]iot]ier-toiigi ]0 was difEeusiit in speech and in written oha(racter» hw was natiimlly preolod^ 
edf fronU amiiluig^ kiinself of this teaching. Tho peculiar obstacles which kept him apart from the ordinary sohooh 
system, lustnrsilly grew stroufrer as he emerged beyond those elements wbioh are common to all teaching. The diffi** 
oulties which had arisen from these causes bad nowhere been satisfac'^torily surmounted. Tho (rovominont ozpeni- 
dititre on education being necessarily limited, and insufficient for tho support of two separate classes of schools, the 
money a;vaalable was naturally bestowed too exclusively upon those classes that not only formed tho more numeroua 
secrion of the people, but were both homogeneous for educational purposes and more eager 1,0 make use of the grant. 
It was however in the colleges, higher' schools, and universities that Iho absence or baekwariSnesH of Muhammodana 
was most conspicuous. The reports all agreed that the existing system had not attracted them to tho higher 
ranges of the educational course, or induced them to persevere up to tho point at whicli studies impress real culture 
and fit young men for success in the services and open professions. * * * # ♦ llestrlution then proceeded 

to notice in general terms the measures julopted in the several Proviuces to give effect to tho views of tho Supremo 
Government. * * * * The Governor-General in (\)uncil assumed that in all Pniviiices wliOT-e Muhammodanii 

were few, and often exposed to all tho disadvantages which affect a religious minority without Aveulth or superior 
influence, it would be the special care of Govemment to satisfy themselves that these endeavours to encourage tho 
education of Muhammadans would be persistently maintained. It Avas recognised as the pararnounl duty of an Im- 
perial Departmem thus to fill up the gaps in the ranks of elementary education, and to range the various divisions 
of the vast pojmlntion in one advancing liiu^ of even progress ” * 

About this time a separate correspondence was being cacriod on ivitli tho Government of Pengal on the subject 
Reforms in the Calcutta of the management of the Calcutta jlffninrw.sv/, estiihl is luMlby Warren II uKtings 
Madransa in 1S11-T 3. in 17H0, and with* re fere neo to the status and eonditions of tlw Mai/jv^a 

and College at Hooghly supported out of an endowment hequeatlu'd in 180(> by Mahomined Molisin in trust for 
“ pious uses.'* In eonneeiion with theso Mohsin funds, not only had large aecu in illations to tlie i» idit of tho trust 
been permitted to accrue, but the funds had been in part appropriated to the beiielit of a wlmlly different class 
from that for which the endowment was destined. The Govm*nmeiit of India, accord i ugly desired that the whole 
subject of the application of the funds in promotion of Muluimmadan education should be fully reconsidered and 
plans matured for their disbursement more in consonance with tJie intentions of Mahomrneil Mohsin. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal, in its letter dated the IVth August, 1H72, in submitting to the Governinenl, of India the views of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in regard to the general ineaHures to bo taken for the promotion of Muhaminad<in 
education in Bengal, jmt forward certain suggestions as to the utilisation of Giese funds. It jiroposed to reform 
the Calcutta and tlio Hoogldy Madransn, and to take upon itself the cost of the non-Musahiiun side of the Hooghly 
College, hitherto entirely supported from the Mohsin funds, but at the same time to accept from the funds a fair 
contribution for the Madrama attached to tho ('ollege and for special beiielits to Muhaniniadaii students studying 
in tho College. As, m the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor (.Sir George C;impbell ), it would be difficult to 
justify the devotion of provincial funds to special Muhammadan edacatiou in the province generally, while the 
Mob oin endowment supplied a legit imato means of effecting the purpose in view, the Government of Jlengal 
fui’tUer expressed its intention to devote the money thus saved fiom tin Hooghly College to aid and extend 
Mu hammadan education elsewhere. Pinposals for tho establislimcut of new Mmlrassas at Haeea and other local 
centres in Eastern and Northern Bengal Av^ere then cxjdaiiied in detail ; Imt as the Mohsin funds would not bo 
adequate to enable the Govemraont to equip efficiently tlieso now Madrasnas, the Lieutenant-Governor trusted that 
the Gtivemment of India would contribute to make up tho difference. Tho main quos turns left for the decision of 
the Government of India were (1) whether tho Government of India apjirovod of the jiroposed distribution of tho 
Mohain funds and of tho establishment of Madrassatt', and (2) whether the Government of India would give 
some special aid towards the establishment of Madnissas in Eastern and Nortbem Bengal. 

In reply the Govemment of India, on 13th June, 1873, wrote to the Government of Bengal as follows : 

“The general principles upon which the Lieuteiiont-Govonior desires to see theso institutions f administered 
Views of the Gbyernment of directed for the better promotion of high Muhammadan education appear 
India upon the subjeot— 18th to the Government of India to be sound, and the obstacles to working upon 
Jxum 9 , 1878 » them ace not practically insurmountable. • ♦ • It is agreed, by common 

omiaent, thaitha intention of the British Govemment in supporting these institotions is^ to give to Muhammadans 
thsurfnll shmoff: high-tdeae mteUeetoBl training and of sound knowledge useful to them in life, combined but not 
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with ihi.t Oriental emdition which belongs to thar raoe sad ommtiy. And it it id«6 agi^ 
shaping onr methods towards these ends, we are bound to avoids so far as may be possible, any unweloome abandon** 
ment of the old ways of Mnhammadaii study, or any slight upon the classic learning of Muhammadan Asia. On 
the oontraiy, the importance to Muhammadans of such studies is admitted, and their intrinsic value as instruments 
of literary training in this country is not under-rated. 

“ But the point of difficulty is also recognised by all to whom the subject is familiar. It lies in the problem 
of framing for Muhammadans a course of secular education, which is the only kind that can be given in Govern- 
ment institutions, upon the study of a litoratui*e which on so many sides of it is intimately connected with their 
religion and doctrinal tenets. 

“ His Excellency in Council, nevertheless, believes that the problem thus presented is capable of solution ; 
that a course of study can bo laid down which shall maintain and encourage the cultivation of Arabic and Persian, 
of the history, literature, and i)liiloHophy which these languages convey, of their logical system, and of such parts 
of Muhammadan law as deal with purely temporal interests, without compromising the Government to the support 
of any peculiar school of religious teaching 

“His Excellency in Council is willing to sanction the preliminaries of any plan for re-constituting the two 
MadrdSBOH, which may fall within the limits of these principles.”* 

After referring with approval to the details of the proposals regarding the re-organisation of the MadraRms^ 

Applioation of the Mohsin ^^^veniment of India continued with reference to the Hooghly institu- 

Funds towards Muhammadan ■ 

Eduoation in general in Ben- “ The Lieutenant-Governor’s projiusilion is to withdraw the greater part of 

the Mehsni Piiiids fionH In* Hooghly College, whieli has no particular local 
claim, and in use tlie money for encouraging Muhammadan edneiitioii elsinvlu*ro, apportiouing it according to need. 
So much of the present cost of the llooglily College .as would be left unprovided for by this subtraction of the 
endowment funds might, llis Honour suggests, hv then defrayed hy the Stati?. 

“His Excellcjicy in Council nppi’oves the outlines of this pro])osal, and consiflers that some such ari’augcment 
would be oonsistout with the purposes of tlu^ Mohsin oiidowmont, and generally advantageous to Muhammadan 
education. But, with I’Ogard to the employment of tlu' Mohsin funds thus to lie set free, Jlis Excellency remaiks that 
there are such valid objections to any sojiarate system of denoniinational schools or colleges that the Government 
of India prefois nut to movi* furl her in that direction, although there is no intention of disturbing what may already 
exist. His lOxcellency in (hnincil thinks that the nnmiorandum of Mr. Bernard, and the Lieutenant-Governor's 
observations upon it, suggest the aUoruative of strengthening certain selected Government institutions on their 
Muhammadan side, instead of sotting uj) new ones. For instance, the high schools or colleges at Chittagong and 
Dacca, in the midst of a great Muhammadan population, might be Unis re-inforced botli in the way of teaching 
Arabic and Pei’sian more thoroughly, and of generally cheapoiiiiig education to Muhammadans by scliolarsliips and the 
like. Or a portion of the Mohsin Funds might go toward increasing the public grants-iu-aid of Muliammadan 
schools and colleges.” t 

The details of any scheme which iriiglit be worked out upon this design were left in the hands of the Bengal 
Government. As to the rocpiest for Imperial aid, the Government of India consented, chiefly in view of Sir George 
Campbell’s scheme for encouraging Muhammadan education, to increase the regular provincial assignment by an 
annual additional gi*nnt of its. 50,000. 

On the 29th July 187il, the Government of Bengal foi'warded for the information of the Government of India, 

Sir George Oampbell’e Be- T^<^solutiou recorded by the Licutenant-Govemor explaining the 

Bolution regarding measures measures which Sir George Campbell had adopted consequent on the instruc- 
adopted for Muhammadan tions of the Government of India set forth above and the additional assign- 
Bduoation, 29th July, 1878. ment of Ks. «50,000. The measures proposed included a liberal scheme of 
scholarships for Muhammadan youths attending colleges and zilla schools, especially for those lads who should 
elect to pursue the ordinary English course of study and to read physical science. 

These proceedings were reported to tho Secretary of State in the despatches marginally noted, { and His 

Approval by the Seoretary l^ordship on 13th November 1873, replied as followB 
of State of the abovementloned 1 fully concur in the views stated in the elaborate Resolutions recorded by 
measureit 13th November. Tour Excellency in Council, under date of June the 30th, and observe with 

much gratification that throughout India efforts are being made with great 
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eftmmtneiM to indaoe the MahammadAiiiB to perteike of the meny beneflti of our edueatfaml 

•yvptem. 

“I approve of the prooeedinge of Tour Excellency in Council in relation to Muhammadan education in 
Bengal. 

** Your Lordship in Council is fully aware of the many and peculiar difficulties which surround the subject^ 
and has issued some very judicious and discriminating instructions to the Govominont of Bengal. I approve of 
the additional assignment of Rs. 50,000 whicli you have gi-antod to that Government. 

“ With your Despatch of the Ist of Soptombor, yoii have transmitted to mo a letter from the Lieutenant. 
Governor of Bengal explanatory of the measures which lie has adopted consequent on your iustruotious and 
the additional assignment. The arrangcrnentH of the luoutenant-Govornor indicate a very careful disposition 
of the means placed at his disposal, and an intelligent appreciation of tlie groat importance of the whole 
subject. 

“ 1 cannot conclude without an expression of my cordial satisfacticin with the careful and complote manner in 
which Your Excellency has dealt with a (piestion surrounded with so many difliculties, and ho intimately connected 
with the best interests of a very largo and influential portion of Her Majesty’s subjects in India.”* 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


MEASURES ADOPTED BY THE VARIOUS LOCAL GOVERNMENTS AS TO MUHAMMADAN EDU- 
CATION UNDER TUB GOVERNMENT OE INDIA’S RESOLUTION OF 1871, AS STATED IN 
THE REPORT OF 'J’HE EDUCATION COMMISSION OP 1882. 

The measures adopted l)y the various Local Governments m consequence of the a])()vemcntioiicd Resolution of 
the Earl of Mayo’s Govcj'iiment in 1871, are very fully disoussod in the Report of the Educiiti<m Commission, 
^ith reference to the statistics of the }ear 1881-82 The facts of each of the imincipsil provinces have been 
separately stated and theij* results have also been indicated ; but since they are contained m a very bulky folio 
volume not accessible to the general leader, the following paragraphs may he extracted from it, one of the main 
objects of this work being to supply and iirescrve accurato and full information regarding the progress of 
English education among tlie Mulianimadaiis, not only for the present but also for the jmrposes of facilitating 
reference in discussing measures foi- the future advancement of English education among that community. 

“ Upon the receipt of the Resolution of the Government of India, the Govoriiraent of Madras invited the 

Syndicate of the University to consider whether any steps could be taken by 
it wdiich would be likely to attract a larger number of Muliammadan under- 
graduates. In its reply the Syndicale expressed an opinion that ‘tho 
regulation of tho University should not be modified with fho view of encour- 
aging a particular section of the population, but that tho Musalmans should 

be treated in precisely the same manner as all other inhahitanis of the Madi'as Presidency, and while 

deploring tho undoubted fact of the Muhammadans being behind 1 he Hindus as regards educational progress, 
they did not see that any steps could be taken by the University to modify this state of things. The 
view taken by the Director of Public Instruction was not more encouraging. He considered tliat the Department 
had done all that it could for Muhammadan education, and pointed out that a special concession had been mode to 
Musalman students by exempting them from the new regulations regarding fees. Tho Government of Madras 
was however, convinced that the existing scheme of instruction was framed with too exclusive reference to the 
requirements of Hindu students, and that Muhammadans were placed at so great a disadvantage that tho wonder 
was, not that the Muhammadan element in the schools was so small, but that it existed at all. Tho Governor in 
Council, therefore, issued orders that the Director should, without delay, ‘ take steps with a view to the establish- 
xnent of elementary schools at Aroot and Bllore, and corresponding classes in the existing schools at the principal 
centres of the Muhammadan population, such as Trichinopoly, Cuddapah, Knrnool, and perhaps Mangalore, in 


Measures taken in Madras 
for Muhammadan Education 
under the Government of 
India’s Resolution No. SOO, 
dated 7th August 1871. 


• the OeverBsmtee India (Heme Depestaeat), No. GOT, (1886) ; pp. M, iBA 
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knowledge of the English language and of the elementary branches of instmction as will qualify them for admia? 

eion into the higher classes of the Zillab and Provincial schools and other similar institutions/ Airange- 

ments were also, without loss of time, to be made for the training of Muhammadan teachers ; and instruction 
in Persian was to be provided in any high school in which there was a sufficient number of Mu h a mm adan 
students. 

“Coming to the year 1880-81, we find that the measures taken during the interval and the results obtained 
Besults of measures for Mu- ^®re as follows : The special schools maintained by Government were 11 in 
hammadan Education taken in number, 7 of thorn being Anglo* vernacular middle schools, and 4 Anglo- 
Xadras. vernacular primary schools. Nine schools, Anglo-vernacular or vernacular, 

were maintained by Municipalities, and of aided schools with a special provision for Musalman pupils, there were 
4 Anglo-vernacular, and 210 vernacular. Other inducements had also been held out to Musalman students. They 
were admitted in all schools upon payment of half the usual fees, seven scholarships wore specially reserved for 
Musalman candidates at the University examinations ; a special Deputy Inspector of Musalman schools had been 
appointed ; an elementary Normal school had boon established at Madras ; and the University of Madras still 
continued to allot to the Arabic and Persian laiiguago.s at its examinations a maximum of marks considerably 
larger than that carried by vernacular languages. The combined results of these measures were eminently satis- 
factory. In place of the 5,531 Musalmans at school in 1870-71 j the returns for 1880-81 give 22,075, or 6 7 per 
cent, of the total number under instruction, while the percentage of Musalmans to the total population of the 
Presidency is only 0 per cent. The proportion of boys at school to those of a school-going age is for Muham- 
madans 15’1, for Hindus 13 7. But it is not in numbers only that progress has been made. Taking the results of 
the middle school examinations we find that the percentage of passed candidates to those examined was, for 
Brahmans 44, for Hindus not Brahmans, 35, for Muhammadans 41. In the lower University examinations, taking 
only the percentage of successful candidates to those examined, the results for 1880-81 are equally satisfactory, 
as the following Table will show 


Race. 

Entrance. 

First Arts. 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Percentage 
of passed to 
examined. 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Percentage 
of passed to 
examined. 

Brahmans 

2,160 

670 

312 

486 

296 

60-7 

Hindus not Brahmans 

1,066 

290 

27-2 

173 

86 

49-7 

Musalmans 

71 

19 

26-8 

10 

6 

60-0 


In the Entrance examination, the percentage for Hindus other than Brahmans and for Musalmans is thus 
practically the same. It must be remembered, however, that the proportion of students to population is about 
three times as great for Hindus (including Brahmans) as for Musalmans. In the latter case, the percentage of 
passed candidates is even more favourable to the Musalmans ; but the proportion of candidates to population is 
five times as groat for Hindus (including Brahmans) as for Musalmans. Of college education, beyond the first 
examination in Arts, Muhammadans, speaking generally, do not avail themselves at all, though there is no reason 
to suppose that the general system of education beyond that standard is not as well suited to the Muhammadans 
as that below it. The attendance of Musalmans in the various institutions. Government aided, and unaided, 
as compared with the total attendance, was in 1881-82 as follows 
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Class of Institutions. 



Total number 
of Students. 

Musalmans. 

ParMntege. 

Colleges, English 

... 

... 

• ee 

1,669 

30 

17 

n 

Oriental 

... 



38 


••• 

High Schools, English 

... 

... 


4,836 

117 

24 

Middle 


II ••• 

... 

... 


18,553 

723 

3-8 

11 

»» 

Vernacular ... 



... 

511 

2 

‘4 

Primary 

)) 

English 




63,295 

4,973 

7*8 

n 

11 

Vernacular 

... 

... 


276,083 

19,232 

69 

Higfh 

It 

English, Girls* 




2 

, , , 

• •• 

Middle 

II 

II II 



... 

190 


• « ■ 

n 

II 

Vernacular, Girls’ 




197 

I 

•5 

Primary 

II 

English 

... 

... 

... 

1,897 

••• 

... 

n 

II 

Vernacular „ 

... 

... 

* . . 

18,468 

427 

2*3 

Normal Schools for Masters 

... 

... 


799 

42 

52 


II 

Mistresses 

... 

... 


157 

... 

... 





Total 


387,595 

25,547 

6-5 


Measures for Muhammadan 
Education taken in Bombay. 


“Though the Musalmanfl in the Bombay Presidency are reckoned in the consus of 187‘2 at 2,528,344*, or 15‘4 

per cent of a total population of 10,349,206, no less than 1,354,781 belong to 
Sind alone. Excluding that Division the percoTitage falls to 71. Of the 
total mimher at school, 15,684, or 8'2 per cent., were Musalnjana. As in 
Madras, therefore, the circumstances which called forth the Resolution of the Government of India existed only 
on a small scale. Sind, no doubt, was in a very backward state, and the feelings of the Musalman community 
there were strongly against the study of English. Out of a population of 1,354,781, only 10,115 were in schools 
known to the Department, and of that number, only 3,225, or 31 ‘8 per cent, of the total number at school, were 
Musalmans, though tlieir proportion to the rest of the inhabitants was a.) four to one. Looking at the Presidency 
as a whole, the indifForence of the Musalmans was not so much to education generally as to education in its higher 
branches. This fact had already engaged the attention of the Department ; and enquiries which wore sot on foot 
some two years before the issue of the Resolution of the Government of India showed that in the Govomment 
colleges and English schools of a total of 16,224, the Musalmans numbered 1,499 only. The distribution was as 
follows : — 

In colleges ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 14 

„ high schools ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 59 

„ middle schools ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1,426 


Total ... 1,499 

* Here/ the Director of Public Instruction remarks, * is the weak point. The Muhammadans avail themselves of our 
lower schools, but do not rise to the higher schools and colleges. In the list of University graduates there are one 
Mu s a lm a n M.A., and two B.A.’b. I think that the reason is to be found not in the poverty of the Muhammadan 
oommunity (lor beggar Brahmans abound in the high school), but in their poverty and depressed social ataina 
oombined. la this maMer the Brahman and Mnsalman are at opposite polea« Thus we have in Onjamt 10 
Brahmans in the eoUegas and ftO in the highaohools for every Mnsalman, but only 3 Brahmans for every Mosaic 
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guaioMj the diejMjknriSoa ofHnflalmaas to the total number at eehobl was muoh leiw thaa ia thoee i$Sei UttA 
inepoeted. THqb out od I61,i283 stadents in the former, 14,629, or 9'1 per oent., were Mtualmami, while the latter 
had hat 968, or 5*2 per oent, of a total of 16,443. The measures taken by the Direotor, Mr. Peile, to, remedy the 
state of things which his enquirios reyealed had reference alike to the higher and the lower g^rades of edncatiDn. 
The University having placed Persian on the list of languages in which examination is held for its degrees, sanc- 
tion was obtained to the appointment of a Professor of Persian and Arabic in the Elphinstone College, where up 
to that time it had been impossible, for want of a competent teacher, that those languages should be studied 
in a scholarly manner. Persian teachers were also appointed in the Elphinstone and Surat High Schools. By the 
provision of stipends and teachers for Musalmans in the vernacular training college, the foundation was laid of a 
supply of qualified teachers in vernacular and Musalraan schools. In regard to lower education, Mr. Peile pressed 
upon the Government the nccossity of imposing town school-rates for class wants, since the rates then administered 
by the Education Department belonged almost cxclusivcdy to the villages, and the share of the public gi*ant for 
vernacular education which belonged to the towns was too small to admit of adequate provision for such wants. 
His represemtations, though the imposition of these rates was not conceded, at all events secured to Musalman 
schools a fair share of the vernacular grant. Mr Peile also drew np a coiii'se of Persian instruction for the upper 
standards in vernacular schools, and for English and High schools. This course was graduated from the begin- 
ning up to the matriculation standard, and so ai'ranged as to prepare for the study of Persian as a classic in the 
Arts Colleges. Later on the number of special Musalman schools was considerably increased, and Musalman 
Deputy Inspectors were appointed to inspect them. * But the most promising feature in couiiection with the pro- 
gress of Musalman education during the past decade ' [187J to 1881] ‘ has been the formation and recognition of 
a Society known as the Anjuman-i-Islara, wliich it is hoped will m time establish a net- work of secular schools in 
Bombay. This Society is so important that it was felt advisable to make special mlus for its assistance. At 
present it receives a fixed subsidy of Rs. 50Q a month from Government. By the end of the year 1880-81 the 
Society’s first school was fairly started. Its Hindustani and Anglo-Hindustani Departments, together with a large 
class of children reading the Kuran, contained in all 102 pupils. Since then the operations of tho Society have 
been extended.’ • 

“ In 1871-72 the number of Musalmans at school, according to Mr. Peile’s estimate, was 15,577, or about 8 7 


Besults of moasures for cent, of ilic total number at school ; in 1881-82 the number had risen to 

Huhammadan Education in 41,548, or 1 17 per cent, of tho total numhei' at school. There were also 
Bombay- latter year 22,284 Muhammadan children in indigenous schools, which 

would raise the percentage to 14'7. The distribution was as follows 


Clash of Institution. 

Total number 
of 

Students. 

Musalmans. 

Percentage 

Colleges, English ... 

476 

7 

14 

High Schools, English 

5,731 

118 

20 

Middle „ 

14,257 

781 

5'4 

Primaiy „ Vernacular ... 

312,771 • 

39,231 

12-6 

Middle ,, English Girls* 

555 

2 

3 

Primary „ Vernacular „ 

19,917 

1,366 

6-8 

Normal Schools for Masters ... 

480 

42 

8-7 

>» »* Mistresses 

73 

1 

13 

Unaided Indigenous Schools 

78,755 

22,284 

28*3 

Total 

438,014 

63.882 

■ • 14-7 ' 

' ' t *1 
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** T&ble showB the proportion of MnsalmanB to Hindiu and otbera in thoBO Oollegu and Bohoola 

fer ItahammadBn of Bengal and Assam which in 1871 famuhed returns to the Department !— 
AUMNttioB taken in Bengal. 


4 

Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Others. 

Total 

Schools 

149,717 

28,096 

16,489 

193,302 

Arts Colleges 

1,199 

52 

36 

1,287 

Total 

' 150,910 

28,148 

15,525 

194,589 


“ Thus, while the Musalmaus of Bciipal were per rent, of ilie total population, their pwjxirtion to the 
total number in schools known to the Dcpartinont was only 14‘4 per cent. ‘ This result,’ reniai ks the Director in 
his Report for ]S7 1-72, ‘ shows that the education of Musalmaus denuinds much careful aUonluni. Tlicy have 
fallen behind the time, and require still the iiuliieeiiients held out foi‘ty yi-ars aj^o to the wliolc community, but of 
which the Hindus only availed themselves. Such, however, has been Hie progress of education and the influonco 
of the grant-in-aid system in promoting self-help, that the encouragement which was thou cotisidercd just and 
right would now he called downright bribery , still unless the strong imlucmnenfs in geiioial use years ago 

are held out to Musalmans now, 1 luive little liojie of seeing them draw n to our sehools. ’ But if tlie number of 
Musalmans in the sehools gemu-ally was greatly out ot projiortion to the total number in the Bivsidenev, still more 
conspicuous was the disproiiortion in t he colleges, whore out of 1,287 students orily 52, or 4 ()t per cent., belonged 
to that race. In regard to XTniversity (list inctions, the Director remarks • — ‘ During tlu^ lust ti . e years, out of 
3 499 candidates wlio passed the Kiitranec*. E.\aniimition from tliese Pnivinces, 132, or 3 8 pei- eeut. only, were Musal- 
mans They ought to have bcicn Icn-told moi-e numerous. Out of IKK) passed for the Birst Ai-ts in Mie same period, 
Musalmans gained only 11, ov] -2 per cout,., ami out of 12!) parses for Urn H.A , tl.oy gu.ur.l only f., or 11 per 
cent. Hence, not only the nunil.cr of Mimatnians who pass (lie Kntnince is less than ono-tcntli whii) it ought to 
be, but this painful inferiority steadily incivasrs in the Higher Kxaniimaions. Talang the r,innli(liit. s generally, out 
of' every 100 who pass the Entrance, 2(: go on ami pass the First Arts, ami 12 puss the li.A , Init of eveiy 100 
Musalmans who pass the Entrance, only 8 puss the First Ai-ts ami 3 the H A.’ Various rauses, some general and 
some porticular, were assigned by the ollicers eonsultc.l as the obstueles which had hiured the progress of 
education both higher and lower. Among the general i-ansos assigned by tlieni were tlie iipal by of (,be Musalraan 
race their pride, their religious c.xcl.isivoness, tlie love of tbeir own litorat.iro among tlioso of tbem who 
cared for any education at all, the idea so persistently held that education ought to be a free gift. Among tho 
particuhir causes, a want of sympathy between llmdu teachers and id usi, I man pupils, a want of cons.derat.ou m 
tho arrangements of the Ediiciitioii IJepartmeiit, and, perhaps above all, tho depressed eonditem of the bulk of 
Bongali-Musalnians, Musalmans in tl.c first instance by conversion only and not by descent. In different 
degrees of efficiency and with varying iiiflueneo aecoriUng to locality, these causes combined to account for the 
backwardness of the race. Many of them were of rourso beyond any immediati- removal. Others were a matter 
of administration, and with these the Oovernmeiit of Hongal promptly endeavoured to ileal. 

» On the question of establishing special scliool.s for Musnlitmiis, t be almost unanimous opinion of those con- 

Bulted was that, with the schotda already in existence, there was no suflicient 
HoShlTVpJlSTESish justification for expending State funds in this direc^on. The vernacular of 
Bduoatlon among Muhamma- the mass of Musalmans in Bengal was known to be Bengali, and the ordinary 
dans in Bengal. ■pathsalax of tho country were held to supply the proper means of elementary 
education. Schools of all classes might be made more attractive by increasing tho number of Musalmans through- 
out the various grades of the Department in Miisalmau districts; and especially by encourapng Musalmaus to 
qualify themselves for the profession of teaching by a course of training in the Nor^l schools, in all Zilla school, 
tt was decided that Urdu and Arabic or Persian should be taught up to the staudard pf the Entrance Lrmmmation ; 
«id, lui a special oonoeseion, wherever there was a sufficient demand to justify the supply, there was to be a 
elaBB to teach Aiabio aud Pareian after the Musalmau faehion. The Persiau language had recently been ^Inded 
by tiia Unirersily among the eubjeots for the P.A. aud B.A. Examinatioii., and this it ^ expected 
wmbCbI sflBOt ininwmmiig the number rf wtlege etudmitB. A, now Coda of grmrt.fadBd 

10 rf BhiB to oiBt Bneoiany Ifltoml townt MuwlmmM. 
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fci^ tfiev wfc pajifc lliMt jitoapice^tmly to^te^wMg edBooiitfotti Ib 
of Bengifcl: hiMi’ a ^edal g^ranoe ia the appropriaiaQa t<»> En^UBk edtteainon of^' a oertaib oadoarmeiit^ 
aasigned to the promotion of oriental (Arabic and Persian) learning. Of that endowmept, known as the SahomedI 
McJt^in Trust, some aoooimt has already been given in* Chapter VI.* To remove all oaose for coiiip]jHiiit,.tha 
Lieutenant-Governor at the instance of the Supreme Gk)vemment, which added a sum of Rs. 50,000 for that pnr^ 
pose to the Provincial assignment for education, declared that the maintenance of the English side of that College 
should be a-chargo upon the Provincial funds. It was also decided to devote a poHion of the endow’’ment to the 
oriental side, or Madrasm, and the remainder to the foundation of throe now Madrassas, to the establishment of 
Bcholai’ships, and towards the payment of the foe of Musalman students in English colleges and schools. The 
three Madrassaa were established dt Dacca, Hajshahye, and Chittagong ; and each was placed under an Arabic 
scholar of repute, assisted by a cornpotont staff of Maulavis. It was intended that in each of them the full course 
of the Calcutta Madruftm should in time ho taught ; English was to bo added to tlio course wherever the pupils 
showed a desire to learn that language, and at Dacca a teacher of English was at once appointed. To the payment 
of scholarships tenable by Musalmuns in Madraams or in Ertglish colleges and schools, there was allotted the sum of 
Rs. 9,000, while Rs. 18,000 went to the payment of twp-thirds of the fees of Muhammadan pupils in Government 
oollegos and schools outside Calcutta, and also to the payment of Maulavis in these schools. At^ the same time the 
Calcutta Mdihrmsa was thoroughly re -organised, airangements were made foi* the more thorough teaching of the 
Arabic and Persian languages witli a reasonable amount of Muhammadan lavv ; and the salary of the European 
Principal was raised to Rs. 1, ()()() a month. A descri])tion of the character and status of tins Madrassa has been 
given elsewhere, and it is therefore unnecessary to enter into particulai’s hero. A few years later, a proposal was 
made to connect the rtiaktahn throughout Bengal with the institutions for higher Muhammadan Education in Gal- 
CutlA and the Mofussil. The attempt, however, was not successful, and it was abandoned in favour of an opposite 
policy, which was expressed in the hope that the maktahs might be ‘gradually moulded into true primary 
Bch(K)ls.’ Accepting the indigenous schools of the -country in the form in wbicb, under the special condi^ons of 
locality, they wore most popular, the Bengal system endeavoured by the promise of Government support to in- 
troduce into the traditional course of study certain subjects of instructioi* which should bring the schools so aided 
into some relation, more or less close, with the general system of education in the Province. The object being to 
encourage natural and spontaneous movement, it followed that if in any locality the e.\iRting system had a religious 
basis, the religious character of the school should be no bar to its receiving aid, pi'ovided that it introduced a certain 
amount of secular instruction into the coui’se. Many hundi’ods of maktabs have in this way been admitted into 
the primary system of Bengal. ^ 

• The following is a fallor account : — “ In the year 1806, a Mnhamixiadan gentleman of the 8hia soot died, leaving an estate 
yielding Its. 45,000 per anunm and called Saidpar, in the ilugli district, in trust for ‘ pious uses.’ Tho deed of trust appointed two 
trustoes, to ouoh of whom a sharo of the proceeds, amounting to one-ninth, was assigned. Three shares of tho same proportion 
"wore assigned to certain speciflu objcots, 'uia., tho performauoe of oertuin religious rites and coromnnios, tho repair of an Imu 7 nbarah 
or place of worship, &o., and the remaining four-ninths wore dedicated to tho maintonanoe of certain establishments and payment of 
pensions. Up to ISIO the estate remained in tho hands of the trustees appointed under the deed ; but in that year they were aoonsed 
of malversation, and, after protracted litigation, woro dismissed m 1816. The Govornmont then constituted itself a trustee, and' 
assumed the management of the estate and tho superiutondonce of tho disbarsementB in coujuuetion with another trustee appointed' 
by itself. In 1817, the estate was farmed out in putnee, that is, settled inporpetuity at fixed rates with .the tenants. Tho amounts 
rooeived from these tenants as oonsideration fur the putnea settlement, with the arrears which had aocumulated during litigation and, 
the ono-iiiuth sharo drawn by Government as a trustee, wore in I835devotod to the building and endowment of an institution at 
Hugli, compnaiiig an English Dopartmout, costing Us. 1,780 per mensem, and an Oriental Department costing Rs. 1,295 per mensem. 
This appropriation of the trust funds was at tho time justiflod on the ground that the maintenance of an ednoational institution was 
a * pious use,* and so within the t^tator's intentions. 

The oollogo was opened on the 1st August, 1836, and within three days counted 1,200 pnpils in the English, and 300 in the 
Oriental Department ; the proportion of Muhammadans to Hindus being 31 to 948 in the former, and 138 to 81 in the latter. The 
reports for 1836, and the few following years, contain a fall account of the progress of this institution, but nowhere does it appear ta 
have been snffloiently borne in mind, that the interpretation placed on the declared intentions of the founder was only applicable ta 
S^uhapmadan education. AniLin this spirit the College has been maintained as it was founded, the last report showing that of 664 
students on the roll# only 167 are Mahammadans ; the nambers in the Law Department, the Collegiate School, and the Branch School 
being 6 Muhammadans to a class of 87. to 898, apd no Mthammadane to a class of 246, respectively. This result, like that of the 
l^i Oollege, has long been u grievanoe to the MuAlman oommunity, and during the current year special enquiry has been 
to remedy it. But iiia only fair to remember that the Oriental Department^ asoonstituted in 1686^ was quite adequata fUr the nuiahir.^ 
cfA students w4u> oame ftApari ^ 8^ theSMSlvaa^ it^ anA^thattba OonMulltsa off PuMiu Xnstraotkm woM^certaluly; Iwuro; oaliigsdS 
|iii |>apaftataat» bad tha dtalpt 
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•• TH mnlfa of the meanree taken at this time are ehown, to aome extent, bj the very oooaidemUe iaotaMe 

lot “'““ber of Wlmane under inetruction in 18«1.82. Inoludingthe 
MBHHwuw mauoauonui jfengaL Madrauas, m which there were about 1,000 students, the number then stood 
mioIIowb: — 




Class of Institutions. 

Total number. 

Number of 
Musalmans. 

Percentage. 

1 English 

Colleges, ( 

2,738 

106 

3-8 

( Oriental 

i.oto 

1,088 

99-90 

BIgh Schools, „ 

43,747 

3,831 

8-7 

Middle „ 

.37,959 

6,032 

13-2 

Ditto „ Vernacular 

66,441 

7,735 

137 

• 

Primary „ „ Boys’ 

880,937 

217,216 

246 

High Schools, Gills’, English 

184 

• 

... 

Middle „ 

340 

4 

11 

Ditto „ Vernacular 

527 

6 

11 

Primary „ ditto ... 

17,452 

l,f>70 

8-9 

Normal Schools for Masters ... 

1,007 

65 

6-5 

„ „ Misireases 

41 

... 


Private Uninspected Schools 

57,305 

25,244 

44-0 

Total 

1,099,767 

261.887 

23-8 


“*The last column is important as showing how rapully the proportion of Musalman students falls in schools 
of the higher classes. The proportion in colleges ifi, indeed, even smaller now than it was in J87J when, as pre- 
viously stated, 4’04 per cent, wore Musalmans. Still, owing to the ready way in which MusalmanH have accepted 
the primary system of instruction there i.s a very satisfactory increase in the total, number' of pupils' of that race, 
which has risen from 28,148 in 1871 to 202,1^8 (including students in technical schools and colleges) in J882 ; the 
proportion of Musalmans being now 23 8 per cent, against 14 4 in 1871. In each of iho Afudratisas of Hugli, 
Dacca, Rajshahye and Chittagong the full Arabic course of the Calcutta Madrami is taught, and in each also 
instruction in English is given to all pupils who wish it. • In the Dacca Madrasmiho course in English is carried np 
to the Entrance standard. Of 1,089 pupils in the six Madrasatus, as many as 322 leam English. The privilege of 
reading at one-third of the ordinary fees has also, by recent orders of the Government of Bengal, boon extended to 
Muhammadan students of any college in (Calcutta, whether Government or otlior. In the case of non-Govemment 
colleges, aided and nnaided, the amount of the remissions is paid from the Provincial Revenues. 

‘‘According to the Director’s Report for 1871-72, the proportion of Musalinjins to tLe totaf number in schools 
Measures for Muhammadan recognised by the Department was 17’8 per ^nt., and as the proportion of 
Education taken in the Eorth- Musalmans to the total population of the Provinces was only 13 5 per cent., 
Western Frovinoes. it could not be asserted that in regard to edii ration generally they were in a 

backward state. In the colleges and in tho upper classes of the high schools, their numbers were not in the same 
high proportion, though in the Entrance examination of 1870, 21 out of 175, or 12 per cent., were Musalmans. In 
the reply made by the Govomment of the North-Western Provinces to tho Resolution of the GovSrnmont of India, 
it was maintained that the authorities were doing all that could bo reasonably expected for Muhammadan litera- 
ture and education ; and since Persian was in 1871 included among the subjects of the liigher University exanuna- 
taens, the MuBalmans oan hardly complain if they have not taken full advantage of the facilities offered them in 
xespeot to the kiglier as well oe the lower education. On the four points of the Besotltion^ ei!s., the encoorngomeni 
riflil Ite mid languages of |lie Mnirimnai in nU Government wd lylleges^ the ^vpcdiiih 


iiroEiir flBfmtmr » 


liipiit of Mogaliium teacdim, l&e ioauiftiioe of MuMlrnsn 11OI1OOI0 hj grants-in-ftid, and tlio e&oomgeittiBit W be 
giTen to tbe creation of a yemaonlar literature^ Mr. Qriffitb, then officiating ae Director, submitted a full and 
interesting Report. In this he showed that Persian and Arabic held a dne place in the colleges and zilla schools, 
that the former was taught in the tahsili and in some of the halkahandi schools, that of 30 Deputy Inspectors, 15 
were Mnsalmans, that of the tahiiU teachers in the Meerut Circle, where there was the largest proportion o| 
Musalman pupils, 76 were Musalmans against 65 Hindus, that prizes to the value of Rs. 5,000 were annually 
given to encoumge the formation of a vernacular literature, that the better class of Musalman schools already 
received liberal gi*ants-in-aid, and that the lower or indigenous schools failed to obtain the same assistance only 
because they resented the visits of Government officials and rejected advice when ofEered. The unpopularity of 
Government education with the Musalmans was accounted for on various grounds. Thus ' the Musalmans of India 
object to the study’ [ of geography ] ‘ and think that their children are merely wasting time in acquiring information 
about countries which they will never see. They think, too, that Urdu, as a language, neither requires nor 
deserves study by a Musalman, and that Persian and Arabic are the only tongues which are worthy of their 
cultivation. Halkahandi and tahtdli schools arc now looked upon with more favour as Persian, and, in some cases, 
Arabic, has been admitted into the scheme of studies ; hut they will not be thoroughly popular with the people of 
Islam nnless groat preponderance is given to classical studies, and geography, and some other Subjects are altoge- 
ther excluded. So violent a change in the system of instruction is, of course, out of the question. It would be 
unfair to the great majority of the students, and would not advance the true interests of the minority.* 

“ The following Table shows the proportion of Musalmans in 1881-82 to the total number of students in the 
Results of measures for various institutions of the Province : — 

Muhammadan Education in 
the North-Western Provlnoes. 


Class op Institutions. 

Total number 
of Students. 

Musalmans. 

Percentage. 

Colleges, English 

223 

29 

130 

„ Oriental ... ... 

444 

17 

3-8 

f for Boys ... 

4,273 

697 

16-3 

High and Middle Schools, English ... < 



( „ Girle ... 

62 

... 


C for Boys ... 

3,267 

662 

20-2 

„ f, „ Vernacular < 



( „ Girls ... 

6 

... 

... 

Primary Schools, English 

9,852 

2,022 

20-5 

tv „ Vemaonlar 

144,373 

19,339 

13-3 

„ English, for girls ... ... * 

664 

... 

... 

„ „ Vernacular, „ 

5,990 

1,616 

26*9 

Normal Schools for Masters 

239 

44 

181 

n j. Mistresses 

• 

83 

! 

... 

Total 

169,476 

24,426 

14-41 


** It appears, then, that neither in the proportion of Musalmans at school in 1871-72, nor in the endeavours 
Independent efforts n^ade ^ encourage a further advance, was there any great cause for 

by the Muhaxnmadana of the reproach. On' the other hand, there was great cause for hopeful anticipation 
North-Weetec^ Provlnoee for in the movement set on foot, about this time, by certain of the Musalman 
SngU^ Education. gentry q{ the ProvinoM. If diasatisSed with the scanty progress made by 

their root hi the higher eiheetian, thebr dii^atiefaotfan was ee mnoli with themselvea ae with the ednoetioiiiiMy 
* ' Btt* Uad ^fwdoM SmpUati. 




WHAlOUDiN A1I0 IiO^*OR!11ITA1i QOaUWn, ALtGiBH, ||( 

7^.^®*^®^ *“ *>« ««wdy ; wd. led by MaukTi Sayyid Ahiud Kl^n* 

“"® “* education, they formed themselves into a sooiety 

IdSatiolJff«^v Z°“ spsoifie objections felt by the Musalman oommnnity towards tli 

plication ofl^ by Government, and of ascertaining the kind of education which would be welcomed in its place. 
It w«i plain to them that a return to the old methods of Oriental instruction was impossible. Much as they might 

® ***^7°"® a,nd prize the treasures of a copious and elegant litomture, the Sooiety 

held that the only education which could bring their race into harmony with the civilisation around them, and so 
nstore It ton position of influence, was an education frankly acknowledging the advance of science, catholic in 
Its sympathies with all that was admirable in the literature, history, and philosophy of other countries, broad in 
its outlines and exact in its studies. At the first, as might be expected, this vnry liberality was the danger which 
thrmtened the undertaking. To appeal to the Musalman community at largo upon principles so much at 
finance, not with tlir Muhammadan religion in its essential doctrines, but with the Muhammadan religion 
as interpretod by the majority of those who held it, was to stir uj) activo antagonism. Well aware of this, 
the Sooiety yet hoped for ultimate triumph. For some time the support they obtained was grudging. Slowly,’ 
however, the opposition slackened in the face of the pei-sistent courage of the yet small baiui of reformers. Mon 
of eminenco, like the late Sir Salar .lung, came forward with support valuable not only in its material shape, but 
in its influence with those to whom a great name was a great security. The personal character of the loadere of 
the movement v. ached for its disinterested aims. Unreasonable fears gave way befoi-e a closer view of tlie dreaded 
innovation. Some of the fiercest opponents of early days wore couvertod into warm ])arlisans. Princes and Nobles, 
Musalman and Hindu alike, enrolled themselves as palrons of tlio piojoct, and olTei’cd mimificenf endowments to 
the contemplated college. Nor was liberality altogether wanting on the part of Knglisbmim. 'J'lic handsome dona> 
tion of B.S. 10,000 made by the Karl o( Northbrook founded a system of scholarNliipH called aflor bis name; and 
among other benefactors were Loi-d Stanley of Aldorlcy, the Earl of Lytton, Sir William Muir and Sir John 
Straohoy. Thirteen years have now passed since the Society met to shajic its scheme ; and it may well bo doubted 
whether the most sanguiiio of those who then devoted themselves to their task lookoil forward to the rapid huccobb 
•which they have lived to witness. The noble (.-ollege now fast rising at Aligarh bids fair to be the rival 
of the Government colleges in tlieir best charnctcristics ; while in some of the most important jirincijilos of education 
its auporiority is manifest. Of the progress already made wo have given some account in Cliapter VJ.f But there 


• Now, Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, Bahadur, K. C. S. L, lion. TiL.D. (Bdiu.). 

t “The oircum stances that pfavo nso to the fonndation of the Muhammadan Anj^lo-Oriental Collojyo at Aligarh aro thai 
deioribed in a letter from the Houonrulilo Sayyid Ahmed Khan, Bahadur, Honorary Socrotary, Mnliammadan Anglo-Oriental 
College Fund Committee, to the Director of Public Instruction, North-Westorn Provinces, dated June, 1881 ' It will bo snlUoiont to 

.■ay that a body of influential Muhammadan gentlemen, who interested thomsolvos in education, being nionrnfnlly aware of tho 
backwardness of tho Muhammudau population m tho matter of English Education, rogardod the circumstannes as a groat evil, not 
only to tho immediate moral, social, and political welfare of their own oo-roligionists, but to tho country at largo. TJioir enquiriaa 
Toased the most serious appruhoriBions in regard to tho future of their co-religionists under tho British rule, and they formed 
themselves into a Committee to raise funds for establishing the present College. Tho original object of some of tho supporteri 
of the Committee was to confine the College to the Muhammadans for whoso special benefit oducational facilities wore to be provided^ 
Bat BO much good-will, sympathy, and generosity were displayed by tho Hindoo nobility and gentry, that tho Committee in 
ettablishing the College declared it opon to Hindoo students also, ospeuially os the curriculum fbeyond religious instruction) pursued 
in the College Baited Hiiulusand MnliummadanB alike, and the former Bhowod a rendinosB to join the College. In the matter of 
■oholarships, prizes, and other college rewards, the rules of tho college show no partiality to either Hindus or Muhammadans, wliilat 
the committee has provided separate boarding-houses for Hindu studentB. The college is Cionductod niion tho most advanced principles 
of toleration, and whilst the immediate control of it is vested in a European Piinoipal and a European Headmaster, tho staff of 
ProfeiBorB and Teachers consists of Hindus and Muhammadans. The committee can ooiigrutnlate thomselvoB upon tho cironmBtanoe 
that they have never observed the smallest indication of any feeling other than friendly spirit between the Hindu and Muhammadan 
■tndents, and they are sincerely convinced that tho college (though naturally a place of exceptional attraction to Muhammadan 
■tadente) may, aa an educational agency, be regarded as anited alike to Hindoos and Muhammadans.’ The committee formed for 
the collection of funds began its work in 1872, and np to the present time the amonnt realised is something over three lakhs of 
mpoes, exclusive of the contributions to the Imilding fund. The annual income of the college is Rs. 84,000, while the expenditure 
for the last year exceeded the income by Us. 2,688. Fully to carry out the scheme of the college, it is oalonlated that the income 
miiet be raised to Rs. 60,000 per annpm ; bnt it may reasonably be expected that the Government will before long find it possible to 
•increaee the amonnt ot its grant-in-aid (now only Rs. 6,000 out of Bs. 84,000), and a considerable addition will aoorno from the fees 
oe SOOD ae a larger number of quarters is completed for the residence of boarders. For the ooUege bnildings, including 104 looms 
Ssr beseders, a sum of Ri.. 6,81,000 will ultimately be reqoirod, and of thie Bs. 1,68,968 has already been subiGribed. At prassiit the 
hsOdlsfgs eoQ^leted eoasiit of eUven olsss rooms, and one oanteal ball i tweniy-flve rooms for Rust dlass bosrdeisy and forty-nine for 
Mibes ot the seosndL; olep f e honse for the bsadiiisst «4 a smaB dispeiwsiF and noam^ temporary boardiag-honsos. Besiilet 



'0fit in the oonetitation <rf the Aligarh College which dcaerve iotther notice. Amttog th^ itfaeoiiii whic^ ^ 

said to have deterred the Musalmans from accepting the €k)vemmeiLt system, we have mentioned the ahsenoe of all 
xeligious instmotion and the scant attention paid to morality and manners. It is here that the Alig^h College 
asserts its special excellence Religious instruction is a part of the daily exercise, and places of worship are to be 
among the college buildings. The pious Musalman, therefore, has no fear that his son will grow up careless of his 
ancestral faith or ignorant of religious truth. His mind is at rest, also, on the question of morality and good 
manners. For residence in college is compulsory upon all students coming from a distance, and a healthy discipline 
varied by healthy amusement preserves much of the influence of homo life, while fostering amanliness of character 
which home life would fail to give The importance of the college, however, is not confined to the special nature 
of the education it affords. Politically its influence is great and will be greater ; for it is the first expression of 
independent Musalman effort which the country has witnessed since it came under British rule. The Aligarh 
Society has indeed sot an example which, if followed to any large extent, will solve the problem of national 
education ; and it is difficult to speak in words of too high praise of those whose labours have been so strenuous, or 
to oven’Ute the value of the ally which the State has gained in the cause of education and advancement. 

“ On the receipt of the Resolution of the Government of India, enquiries were made as to the extent to which 
MeaBures for Muhammadan the Musalmans of the Province had availed themselves of the education 
Bduoation taken in the Punjab, offered them. These enquiries showed that 34*9 per cent, of the total number 
of pupils under instmetion were Musalmans. Taking each class of School separately, the percentage in Govern- 
ment village schools was 3H, in higher vernacular schools 30, in middle English schools from 24 to 29, in higher 
English schools 20, and in Colleges 5. In the Districts east of the river ilholam the number of Musalman students 
- was almost iu exact proportion to the total Musalman population, while in many of the Districts of the Delhi, 
Hissar, Amhala and Amritsar Divisions the percentage in schools of all classes was considerably above the ratio 
which the Musalmans boro to the total population. On the other hand, in the Derajat and Peshawar Divisions, 
where the Musalmans formed more than 90 per cent, of the whole population, their proportion to the total number 
at schools was only 55 per cent. ; and so completely in many parts had education been disregarded by them, that 

college grounds hus been finished. Beginning with abont 20 students in Jnno 1875, the sohool and college now contain 
nearly 300, of whom 29 aro in the lattor department. Since 1877, fifty-fivo candidates have gone np for the Entrance Exami- 
nation, of whom 30 have passed ; 10 out of 17 have sntjoeedod in the F. A. daring tho three years the oollogo has been affiliated 
up to that standard ; and there are now 8 stndonts reading for the B. A. degreo. As originally ooustitated, the college had two 
departments, the Knglisli and the Oriental. In the former, all sabjeots wore taught in English ; Arabic, Persian or Sanskrit, being 
taken up ns a * socond Inngungo ; ’ in tbe latter, either Arabic or Persian was studied for its literature ; while history, geography, 
mathematics, Ac., wore tanght in Urdu, and English became the * second language.’ But this Department, which has never attracted 
many students, and now numbers 15 only, will probably be abolished before long. At the head of the college is a European Principal, 
with seven Native Professors, tlireoof whom are Masters of Arts in the Calcutta University ; the school has a European Headmaster, 
seven Native English Toiiohors, and six Arabic, Persian, and Uindi Teachers. In scholarsbips the college awarded Rb. 8,764 daring 
the past your. Of these, some were from porraanent endowments for special purposes, such as the Patiala and tbe Northbrook 
Boholarships, some from yearly donations by private gentlemen, and some from the college income. Religious instruction is given to 
Bunnis by a Sunni Teiioher, to Shiaa by one of their own soot, in either Arable or Persian, according as the one language or the othOr 
has been chosen by the student for his collego course ; and tho managing committee is willing that similar instruction should be given 
to Hindu students in their own snored books. The business of the collego is managed by two committees; one, composed of Native 
and European gentlemen, dealing with matters of instruction only ; the other, oomposed entirely of Native gentlemen, which regulates 
the general concerns of the inHtitutioa. Much of the popularity of the college is due-Aii''^iJio provision for the residence of students 
belonging to families of the npper olassos. Tho rooms of tho first class boarders are scarcely less comfortable than those of an 
under-graduate at Oxford or Cambridge, and tho Mnsnlmans take their meals together in a dining hall. To a first class boarder the 
cost of living at tho college is abont Rs. 300 a year, which includes rent, board, medical attendance, and tuition fees : a second olass 
boarder pays about Rs. 190. Of tho two classes there were, in 1881-82, l7l in residence, of whom 16 were Hindus. At the outset, 
the undertaking mot with very groat opposition from many Masalmans of the old school. All sorts of rumours were spread abroad 
ns to tho character of the institution and the heterodoxy of the supporters. Fortunately, however, the originator of the scheme^ 
the Hon’ble Bayyld Ahmed Khan, was not to be daunted by opposition, or deterred by want of sympathy. In the esteem of the 
mors liberal minded of bis oo-religionists he held the highest place ; and his porseveranoe was before long rewarded by the hearty 
oo-operation of powerful friends. Ohief among those who came forward to his support was Bir Salar Jang, Prime Minister to the 
Kisam. His lead was followed by many influential Musalmans in all parts of the country ; jand though the oollege funds are at 
pieasnt iusufidsnt for tho complete working of the scheme, the nnmber of students is now limited chiefly by the want of aooommodg- 
tSon. Xf> then, the MsMbnane sre to be reproached for not having avdled themeelTes at aa earlier stage of the benefits of the 
baHon oflered tbeiil by OoTechment, they have certainly set an example to the genemlity of the population by foaikdiiig and 
imalntaintng, alstoet srltbout State aid, a college in some reepeote superior to any efiuoatioual instltutUm in India, end one whiob bid* 
thdr to be of the greateat hnporiiBoe from a poUtloal M vi^eU as from an odaeidtaid pobt of vi«tr;**i«*(BapeKtof 
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ib he e ocmeiderable time before the schools, whether Govemmeni or aided, ooald eipect to attraot aiqr lew 

naiJ^bef of papils. bimaltaneouBlj with these enquiries, the Government of the Punjab oonsulted a large number 
of gen^men as to the necessity of any special measures, other than those which had already been taken, fw the 
furtherance of edncation among the Musalmans. Among those consulted were the Members of the Senate of thej 
Punjab University College, and English and Native officers, both Musalman and Hindu. The replies reoeivedl 
almost unanimously deprecated any such measures. The Musalman members of the Senate recommended, indeed,! 
a system of speoial scholarships, and would bo glad to see moral and religions instruction given in the Government 
schools ; but they were unanimous in declaring that no religious prejudices existed among the more enlightened 
classes against the education afforded either in the Government or in the Mission schools, that no change was 
needed in the course of study, and especially that there should be no restriction upon the study of English. In 
regard to the establishment of aided schn(^, the Government of the Punjab pointed out that the matter was very 
mdeh in the bauds of the people thoniselvcs ; but that if any exertion wei'o made in that direction, it would meet 
with liberal encouragement from Govemment, and that in such schools it would bo for the managers to provide 
whsitever religious instruction they thought fit. So far as tho Musalmans had shown on indifference, to the 
education offered them, that was ascribed by the Govemment to the disproportionate attention given by them to 
religious studies, to a preference, as more pi-actical, for the course of study in indigenous schools, and to the im- 
poverishment which was said to have affected most Muhammadan families of note. Tliat, as a class, the Musalmans 
had been subject to any special disabilities, was emphatically denied ; and the conclusion drawn from the general 
body of evidence wont to show that tho suggestions made by the Govemment of India had already been adopted 
in the Punjab. No special measures, therefore, have since been taken, but the percentage of Musalmans at school 
has risen since 1871-72 from 34‘9 to 38 2, and the increase has been in the higher rather than in tins lower class of 
schools. The following I’able gives the statistics for 1881-82 : — 


Class of Institutions. 


Colleges, English 
„ Oriental 
High Schools, English 

„ Vernacular 

Middle Schools, English 

„ Vernacular ... 

Primary Schools, English 

„ Vernacular 

Middle Schools, Girls,’ English 
Primary n 

„ Vernacular 

Normal Schools for Masters 
,, „ Mistresses 

Central Training College 


“ The following Tabic shows tho proportion of Musalmans to the total number at school in 1871-72 : — 
Measures for Muhammadan 
Education taken in Oudh. 


Total number 
of Students. 

Musalmans 

Percentage. 

103 

13 

12-6 

122 

71 

f.81 

453 

91 

200 j 

132 

64 

48-4 

2,671 

703 

26-3 ' 

2,704 

935 

34-5 !u 

23,019 

7,176 

31 1' 

70,641 

28,378 

401 , 

8 


< 

141 

2 

’j-4 1 

9,066 

4,235 

46 7 ( 

220 

JOl 

45-9 

138 

59 

42-7 

58 

16 

27 6 

109,476 

41,844 

38-2 


Class of Institutions. 


Total number 
of Students. 


Musalmans. Percentage. 


Goyermmbnt 


fHigher Schools, English 
Middle ditto ditto and Vernacular 

Lower ditto Vernacular ... 
Female ditto ... 

^Normal ditto ••• ••• 

’ College ... ••• ••• 

Higher Schools, Enjgliah 
Middle Class, English and Vemaoular 
Lower Sohools, Vernacular ... 
Female Schools 



2,340 

630 

270 

7,390 

2,732 

36-9 

31,525 

6,235 

197 

1,908 

1,072 

56T 

187 

71 

380 

720 

195 

27*0 

200 

37 

18*5 

3,983 

993 

24*9 

1,222 

200 

168 

451 

252 

55*6 


TdtAL 


49,926 


12,417 


24*6 




ilsl' naun wHowam nr'tiinu. ' 

This Table is, in its^, enough to show that the ednoation of Mnsalmane in Ondh had not been neg^eoted^ 
end that the Mnsalmans were far from mdifferent to the advantages held out to them. The course of studies, 
indeed, was Urdu- Persian rather than Hindi-Sanskrit. If any section of the community had cause for complaint, 
it was the Hindus. But, in reality, they had no grievance ; for, Urdu being the language of the Courts, and 
Government service being to the vast majority alike of Hindus and Musalmans the great incentive to education, 
the requirements of all were bent met by the adoption of Urdu as a medium of instruction. Persian was also 
taught in the schools, and wan a study popular with the better class of Munalmann. For Arabic there seemed to be 
little or no demand. To know the Koran by heart was, indeed, as in other parts of India, the beginning of wisdom. 
In most cases it was also the end. Facilities for the study of Arabic as a language were abundantly offered in the 
Canning College, Lucknow, at which, however, though ‘situated in a city containing 111,397 Muhammadans, or 
about 9,000 Muhainraadan boys of a school-going ago, there are but^44 Musalinan students.* That number, the 
Director had no doubt, might be increased by hundreds, perhaps by thousands, by the offer of stipends, or even 
of daily rations of food. Such students, however, he confessed, would not be attracted by the love of Oriental 
literature, nor would they continue their studies if more advantageous occupation offered itself. Towards ‘ the 
creation of a veniacalar literature,’ or, as the Director more accurately puts it, ‘ the provision of a suitable litera- 
ture ’ for Musalmans and Hindus, soiuetliing might be done. But ‘ it seems to me,’ wrote the Dii*ector, ‘ that 
special machinery for the production of school-books, and for the reward of native authors, is rec^uired. At 
present no such machinery exists. The Government of India, 1 believe, are afraid lest the works produced by 
translators should not he popular and remain unsold. So at present authors can only bo encouraged by the pur- 
chase of their books, for prizes or special rewards. But there is no machinery oven to estimate i.he value of the 
books submitted; the books are forwarded to the Director of Public Instinietion, and .lie must, in addition to his 
otliei’ multifarious duties, go over each book presentod, and accurately guage its merits, or he may call upon some 
of his subordinates as liard-worked as himself, to assist in the criticism of hooks submitted for publication. More- 
over, many, nay most, of those who write and adapt books for school use are cither not acquainted at all with 
Western science and art, or at best have but a superficial acquaintance with these subjects. Tims, the books that 
are printed follow a storootyjjed Eastern groove, or are unidiornaticv and bald versions of some trifling English work. 
If a special office for the examination and publication of works in Hindi, Urdu, Persian and Bengalee wore estab- 
lished, and this office wore connected with the Educational Departments of Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, 
and the Punjab, and wore under the control of some one of these Departments, I cannot but think that a better 
class of literature would be produced than under the present system.’ 

“ The following is the comparative Table for Oudh in 1881-82 : — 


Class of Institutions. 

Total number 
of Students. 

Musalmans. 

Percentage. 

Colleges, English 

126 

7 

6-6 

„ Oriental 

113 

61 

451 

High and Middle Schools, English 


195 

18-0 

„ „ „ Vernacular ... 

536 

134 

250 

Primary Schools, English 

4,388 

1,317 

300 

„ „ Voi-nacular 

45,899 

9,449 

20-5 

,, „ Girls,’ English 

350 

156 

44-5 

„ „ jy Vernacular 

1,722 

1,080 

62-7 

Normal Schools for Masters ... ... ’ ... ' 

67 

11 1 

16*4 

,, for MistresBes 

6 

... 

... 

. Total 

54,288 

12,400 

^■8 
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OOHOLTOOHB OF IDUOiTWH OOMlIliBlOH OV MUBiMMADAH IDUOATIOir. 

^ 111 Ab Oeatral PFoTinoee the Mnsalmanfl formed atxlj 2-6 pw cent, of the total pqmlatiozi, but they 

IBMViires for Muhammadan alive to the importanoe of eduoation as the rest of the oommimiiy. In 

Bduoation taken in the Oentral the higher schoole, especially, their attendanoe was good, and ordere had 

‘*‘® 

Persian in all zilla schools in which there should be a sufficient demand. The 
Chief Commissioner did not think that any further measures were necessary. In Mysore the general sUte of 
Muhammadan education was very backward and unsatisfactory. The Chief Commissioner was of opinion that 
Hindustani schools shonld be established wherever a reasonably sufficient number of Muhanimadan pupils were 
forthcoming to attend them ; that Hindustani masters should bo added to the existing schcwis of all descriptions 
wherever a class of pupils in that language could bo formed ; and that tbc' subject of the provision of suitable 
flohool-books should be duly considered. Tlio question of Muhammadan education had ali-cady engaged the 
anxious attention of Uie Chief Commissioner, who had repeatedly urged upon that community the necessity of 
taking further advantage of the facilities ofterod thorn, if they wished to keep pace with tlie progress made by 
other classes. The Muhammadans of Coorg were generally in very poor circumstances, and qiiiie indifferent to 
the education of their children. The only measure which the Chief Commissioner thought practicable was to 
establish an efficient Hindustani class at Merkara, in connection witli, or independent of, the central school, and the 
Director of Public Instruction had been instructotl to make enquiries as to how this might best, bo done. The 
Musalmans of the Assigned Districts of Haiderabad were, it was stated, but few in number and depressed in social 
and intellectual condition relatively to the other classes of the people. It liad always been one of the objects of 
the Local Administration to introduce into the ranks of the Commission a certain niimbei' of Musalmans. 
Measures had also been recently adopted for promoting the spread of education among that portion of the commu- 
nity, but it was too early to judge of their results.’* • 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OP THE EDUCATION COMMISSION OP 1R82, ON THE 
SUBJECT OP MUHAMMADAN EDUCATION.— REPORTS OP THE LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
THEREON.— VIEWS OP THE GOVERNMENT OP INDIA UPON THE SUBJECT. 


The account of the various measures adopted by the Local Governments, in consequence of the Resolutions of 

the Government of India on the subject of Muhammadan education, issued in 
1871 and 1873, which has been given in the Report of the Education Commis- 
sion of 1882, from which infoi ination Las boon incorporated in the preceding 
Chapter, was the basis of the conclusions arrived at by the Commission on that 
subject. And it was in view of those conclusions that the Commission pro- 
ceeded to make certain definite recommendations for promotion of education 
among Muhammadans. Those oonclusions and recommendations will be pre- 
sently quoted ; but in the meantime it is important to realize exactly the results of the progress of English educa- 
tion among Muhammadans as indicated by the various Statistical Tables, for the years 1881-82, which have been 
quoted in the preceding Chapter from the Report of the Commission. For the sake of clearness, and as bearing 
upon the main subject of this work, the following Tabular Statement has been prepared, by taking the figures given 
in the abovementioned tables and making calculations from them, so far as the attendance of Muhammadans, in 
Colleges and Schools teaching the English language, is concerned : — 


Condition of English Edu- 
oation among Muhammadans 
in Colleges and Schools, as 
indicated by the statistios of 
1881-82, in the Beport of the 
Eduoation Commission of 
1882. 


^ Bepesrt of tko Bdanstion ComnissUm of 1882, puma. 869-70, pp« 494r90« 
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to the low percentage of Mu 
haittSiadan students in English 
Colleges and Schools as com* 
pared with the percentage of 
Muhammadans in the popula- 
tion. 
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in tUa Table that with the exoeption of the Nortk^Weetem Pratinoea, the of 

St'ottonabla points in regard receiving B&glieh ednoation is far below the peroentage of Ma> 

■ - — hammadans m the total population in the Tarkms Provinces as will appear by 

comparing the percentagea of the attendance of Muhammadan atedente with 
the percentagea of Muhammadan population in the varioua Provinces given in 
the Table quoted fi*om the Education Commiasion’a Report at the outset of the 
preceding Chapter. Another important point to be noticed in the above Table 
is that the percentage of Muliammadana among the total number of atudents 
receiving English education diminishes as the class of eda cation becomes of a higher standard ; so much so that in 
Madras where the percentage of Muhammadan population is 6, the Muhammadans attending English Colleges fom 
only 1’7 per cent, of the total number of stiideiitB attending such Colleges ; in Bombay where the percentage of the 
Muhammadan population is 15-4, the percentage.* of students in English Collogoa is only 14; in Bengal whore the 
percentage of the Muhammadans in the population is H2 3 the percentage of Muhammadan students in English Col- 
leges is only 3'8, and, in the Punjab, while the percentage of the Muhammadans in the population is no less than 
61'6, the percentage of Muhammadan students in the English Colleges is only 12*6. In making this comparison 1 
have kept in view the Statistics of the percentages of the Muhammadans in the population as represented by the 
Report of the Education Commission ; but the subject will be more fully discussed in the next Chapter of this 
work. Meanwhile it will he as well to point out that whilst in the Slatistics of population given in the Table quo- 
ted at the outset of the preceding Chapter from the Education Commission’s Report the })ereentngc of Muham- 
madans in the population of the Provinces concerned is shown to bo 22*8 per cent., the percentage of Muhammadan 
students in English Colleges as sliown in the above table is only 3’6 per cent., and even if High and Middle 
schools teaching a lower standard of English the percentage of Muhammadan students is only 8 or nearly, 9 per 
cent, of the total number of students attending those institutions. 

Upon the state of things as described in the preceding Chapter the Education Commission of 1882 summa- 
rized its conclusions and recomniondations in the following terms — 

“In the foregoing pages, we have prefened to reproduce the statements made with regard to the condition of 
Conclusions of the Educa- Mulmminadans in the sovcral l^rovinces, rather than to ntteiujit genorali- 
tion Commission as to the Rations of our own. The wide differences in the circumstaiioes of the Musal- 
condition of education among mans in the three PresidcncieH render such an attempt ha/.ardons. But apart 
Muhammadans in 1882. from the social and historical conditions of the Muhaninindun Community in 

India, there are causes of a strictly educational character which heavily weight it in Hio race of life. ^J’he toacb- 
ing of the mosque must precede the lessons of tlie school. The one object of a young Hindu is to obtain an edu- 
cation which will fit him for an official or a professional career. But before the young Muhammadan is allowed to 
turn his thoughts to secular instruction, he must commonly pass some years in going through a course of sacred 
learning. The Muhammadan boy, therefore, enters school later than the Hindu. In the second jilaee, he very often 
leaves school at an earlier age. The Muhammadan parent belonging to the bettor olasses is usually pixirer than the 
Hindu parent in a cojTcsponding social position. He cannot afford to give his son so cunqileto an education. In 
the third place, irrespectively of his worldly means, the Muhammadan parent often chooses for his son while at 
school an education which will secure for him an honoured place among the learned of his own coinmunity rather 
than one which will command a success in the modern pi*ofcs.sioiis or in official life. 1 he years which the young 
Hindu gives to English and Mathematics in a public school, the young Muhammadan devotes in a Aladrassa to 
Arabic and the law and Theology of Islam. When such an education is completed, it is t^) the vocation of a man 
of learning, rather than to the more profitable professions that the ihouglits of a promising Miihanimadan youth 
naturally turn. The above are tlio three priiicijial causes of an educational cluiraciir whicli rctai'd the pnispcrity 
of the Musalmans. It would be beyond the province of a strictly Educational Report to attempt generalisations 
based upon the social or historical conditions which affect the Muhammadan Community in India. 

“ The recommendations we proceed to make have been framed, we believe, not merely with a regard to 
BeoommendationB of the but with a leaning towards generosity. They are baaed not more 

Education Commission for upon the suggestions contained in the Provincial Reports than upon the 
promoting education among evidence of witnesses and the representations of public bodies. They deal, 
M uham madans* think, with every form of complaint that is grounded in fact, and 

oontemplato tiie various circumstances of various localities. Few of them, indeed, are of general 
lipjSioatiDn ; maiiy of ^9 trust, will before long be rendered obsolete. Special enoouragfcment to any 

alwH le in itself ae evll vniid it will be a sore reproach to the Musalmans if the pride they hate shown in 
laBier ?insttors up to a oourte of honourable activity ; to a determination that whatever tdbeir 



’IKj, iMfiira miwMio* w iln>u. 

IwekwMdMHnthe pwt, they will not enffop themaelTee to be outetripped in the future ( to n oonTiottm thnt 
eett-help and eolf-aacrifioe are at onoe nobler ppinoiples of conduct and surer paths to worldly snocees than eeotarian 
resenre or the hope of exceptional indulgence. 

“ We have spoken of the causes ; we here accept the fact that, at all events in many parts of the oonntiy, 

^ ^ 4. the Musalmans have fallen behind the rest of the population ; we therefore 

The reoommendations for- 
mulated, with reasons in recommend — 

( 1) That the special encouragement of Muhammadan Education he regarded 

as a legitimate charge on Locals on Municipal^ and on Provincial Funds, 

“ The Muhammadan indigenous schools which are found in all parts of the country are established on a 
purely religious basis, and in most cases impart an education of the most elementary character. In order to 
encourage a wider utility, we recommend — 

(2) That indigenous Muhammadan Schoc^ls he liberally encouraged to add purely secular subjects to their course 
of instruction. 

“ As the instruction given in Muhammadan Primary Schools differs considerably from that in the ordinary 
primary schools, wo recommend — 

( 3) That special standards for Muhammadan Primary Sclwoh he prescribed. 

“ In regard to the medium of mstniction in Primary and Middle Schools, it appears that even in places where 
Hindustani is not the vernacular of the people, Muliammadaiis earnestly desire that their children should bo 
educated in that language, and we therefore recommend — 

(4) That Hindustani he the principal medium for imparling instmetion to Muhammadans in Primary and Middle 
Schools, excopl in localities where the Muhammadan Community desire that somo other language he adopted. 

“ In order that Muhammadans may bo enabled to qualify for the lower grades of the public service, we 
recommend — 

(6) That the official vernacular, in places where it is not Hindustani, he added as a voluntary subject to the 

curriculum of Primary and Middle Schools for Muhammadans, maintained from public funds \ and that arithmetic and 
accounts he taught through the medium of that vernacular. ^ 

“ To meet the complaint made in some parts of the country that due encoui‘agement is not given to the lan- 
guage and literature of the Muhammadans, and that this circumstance has operated as one of the causes which 
have kept that community aloof from the Government system of education, wo recommend — 

(Q) Th/it in localities where Muhammadans form a fair proportion of the population, provision he made in Middle and 
High Schools, maintained from public funds for imparting instruction in the Hindustani and Persian Languages. 

“ It has been found that whilst Muhammadans in many places form a fair proportion of the students learning 
English, their number decreases as the standard of instruction rises ; we therefore recommend— 

(7 ) That Higher English Education for Muhammadans, being the kind of education in which that community needs 
special help, he liberally encouraged. 

“It has been submitted, with much force, that the poverty of the Muhammadans is also one of the main reasons 
why education has not made satisfactory progress in that community ; we therefore recommend 

^8) That where necessary a graduated system of special scholarships for Muhammadans he established; to he awarded 

(a) in Primary schools, and tenable in Middle Schools; 

(b) in Middle Schools, and tenable in High Schools ; 

(c) on the results of the Matriculation and First Arts examinations, and tenable in colleges : also 

(9) That in all classes of schools maintained from public funds, a certain proportion of free studentships he expressly 
reserved for Muhammadan students. 

“ Complaints having been made that Muhammadan educational endowments have not always been applied 
to their proper uses, we recommend— 

(10) That in places where educational endowments for the benefit of Muhammadans exist, and are under the 
nuinagemeiU of Qovernmsnt, the funds arising from such endowments be devoted to the advancement of education among 
Muhammadans exclusively. 

“ further, in order that Moharnmndan educational endowments may be utilised to the utmost, wo recom- 
mend— 

(11) uihore Muhaimmadan ondowmmts exist, and are under the management cf private wdseidiuaU or bodies^ 
mduemMuie by Uheral OrasUeAn’Oid be oferei to them to eetabliih^JSngluh^teaehing eehotds or eoUeges on ^ OrgssU-i^. 
midBy^em, 
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Wplc^TXiBBt of Hohammadans as teachers and inspecting^ officera among Muhammadans frilly in our 
npWdh, largely tend to popularise education among that community, and enable the Department to undeixtand the 
epeoial needs and wishes of the Muhammadans ; we therefore recommend- 

(12) That where necesiai-y^ Normal Schoob or classes for the training of Muhammadan teachers be established f 

(13) That wherever instruction is given in ^fuhammadan schools^ through the medium of Hindustaniy endeavours be 
made to securCy as far as possihley Muhammadan teachers to give such instruction ; and — 

( 14 ) That Muhammadan inspecting officers he employed more largely than hitherto for the inspectiofi of Primary 
Schools for Muhammadans. 

“Another useful means of spreading knowledge among the Muhammadans will bo the recognition and enoour- 
agemont by the State of such associations as the Anjuman^i^Tslam in Bombay, and the Anjuman-t-I«2amtya in 
Lahore ; we therefore recommend — 

(15) That Associalwns for the promotion of Muhammadan education he recognised and encAmraged. 

“ In order to secure the continuous attention of the Education Department to the subject of Muhammadan 
education, and to prevent the claims of the Muhammadans for special treatment from being overlooked, we recom- 
mend — 

(16) That in the Annual Reports on Public Instruction a special section be devoted to Muhammadan education. 

“ In certain Provinces the backwardness of the Muhammadans in education has prevented them from obtain- 
ing any considerable share of appointments in the jmblic service. But it has also been made a subject of com- 
plaint that, even in places whore qualified Muhammadans are available, their services are not duly utilised by 
Government officers : we therefore recommend — 


(17) That the attention of Local Gnrernmpnts he invited to the question of the proportion in which patroiiage is 
distributed among educated Muhammadans and others, ”* 

Upon the Report of the Education Corn mission being submitted to the Government of India, that Government 

reviewed the Report., in its Resolution No. in the Dome Department 
(Education), dated the 23rd October, 1884, but in regard to the above recom- 
mendations, only observed t “ The Governor-General in Council has the 
subject of Muhammadan education at present under sopnrate consideration ; 
and will merely say here that, in view of the backward condition into which 
in some Provinces the members of that Community have fallen, he thinks it desirable to give them in some respects 
exceptional assist-ance.” 

The “ separate consideration ” of the subject of Muhammadan education arose in the following manner. In 

February, 1882, a Memorial was addressed to His Excellency the Manjuis of 
Ripon, by the National Muhammadan Association of Calcutta, calling atten- 
tion to the de<^aye(l position of Muhammadans in India, to the causes which 
had in the opinion of the Memorialists led to this decadence, and to the circum- 
stances winch, in their belief, tended pery»etuate that condition. The 
Memorial was fully reported upon by the Local Governments, and was also 
discussed by the Education Commission of 1882. His Excellency was unable 
to deal with the question before his departure from India, but left on recoixi 
an expression of his hope that it would receive full consideration at the hands 
of his Bnccessor, tlie Earl of Dufferin. Accordingly His Excellency in Council carefully considered the Memorial, 
together with the correspondence, reports and nume.ous pamphlets and papers on tho subject, and on the 1.5th 

July, 1885, recorded a Resolution (No. m the Home Department-Education) reviewing the history of the 

which had been adopted by Govomment since 1871, in the cause of Muhammadan education, and 


Government of India’s Be* 
solution, dated 28rd October, 
1884, reserved subject of Mu- 
hammadan education for sepa- 
rate consideration. 


Memorial of the National 
Muhammadan Association of 
Calcutta on Muhammadan 
education 4tc , in 1882. 

Bosolution of the Govern- 
ment of India dated I6th July, 
1886, reviewing Muhamma- 
dan education and declaring 
policy of Government. 


measures 


giving expression to the views of the Government on the subject, with special reference to the recommendations 
S the Education Commission. The Resolution possesses the greatest importance in the histoiy of Muham- 
madan education in India, as it contains the latest declaration of the policy of the Government on the 
subject and describes the main features of the points to which the attention of Government was directed in for- 
mnUting that policy. The Resolution, after mentioning that the recommendations of the Education Commiasion 
had been considered by the Local Govemmente, gives a summary of their views, which may be incorporated here 
toigrtiher with such observation, as the Govemment of India made thei^ in that Eew^tum 

Th. view, of the Qovemment of Madras were thus expressed in their letter No. 606, dated 2iind August, 1884. 

• livsst ef the Oemmis**, (1881), KMW. 
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SDwlil momutigmmA i« OntOy keld out to ItnkfcinmadMi odoiwtioii. and a fw«iw adtnwo b ooutoaiDlated 
_ + «/ in this direotion, though not exaotljr on the lines snggested by the Comnda* 

Va^'on SJlSSnlSK edu- uion. It is not thought desirable to dissociate this class so ^stinctly from the 
Wtloni ta 1®84. ordinary scheme of teaching) as, except, in a few localities, Muhammadans 

arall themselves freely of the advantages of the existing system. Thus neither special schools nor special Normal 
dasses seem necessary ; while the recommendations as to the Persian and Hindustani languages are hardly appli> 
cable to the peculiar linguistic conditions of the South, and ignore the extent to which the Muhammadans use its 
vernacular languages. At the same time the object of the recommendations meets with cordial approval.” 

Upon these opinions the Government of India recorded the following observations on the abovementioned 

Observations of the Oovem- Resolution , • o * 1 . 

ni0nt of Indift theroon. “ It has boon shown... that the condition of the Muhammadans m Soutnen^ 

India is, from an educational point of view, by no means unsatisfactory. All funds, provincial, local, and muni- 
cipal, are hound by the Grant-in-aid Code to ^^ive special encouragement to Muhammadan education. The experi- 
ment of separate schools has not been successful, and is not, the Director of Public Instruction thinks, necessary, 
except to some extent in Madras and one or two large Muhammadan centres, and for the Moplahs on the West Coast. 
Some increase of the subordinate inspecting agency for Muhammadan schools is, however, admittedly desirable. 
While the broad results for the whole Province leave perhaps little to desire, the Governor-General in Council 


thinks it would be well were the officers of tlie Educational Department directed to examine more particularly, in 
oommunication with district olficors and the leading members of the Muliammadan community, the educational 
provision for the merabers of tliat community in each district, with a view to seeing whether, in special localities, 
more effect should not be given to some of the recommendations of the Commission. The backward state of the 
Moplahs seems csjKJcially to call for attention. The Governor-General in Council is disposed to agree with the 
Madras Government, that it is undesirable to accentuate the difference between Muhammadans and Diiidus, by 
making Hindustani, in lieu of the current Vernaculai, the medium of instruction, where the Muhammadans show 
themselves ready to attend the ordinary schools of the country. Whore this is the case, the local Vernacular should 
be the ordinary medium, the special wants of Muhammadan youths being met by the formation of Hindustani 
classes and teaching them the Arabic character. There may, however, be tracts where Muhammadan feeling would 
prefer the establishment of special schools, nnd in such places the recommendations of the Commission should 
receive attention In Secondary Schools of all kinds facilities for the study of Arabic or Persian should be 
offered wheniver there is a real demand for this.” * 

The Govomment of Dombay, in their letter, No 983, dated Cth June, 1884, after stating that “ tlie special wants 
Views of the Government Miiliammadaiis have had attention,” referred to the monthly grant of 
of Bombay on Muhammadan Ks. r)(K) towards the Anjuman-i -Islam School, since 18S0, and added that “ the 
eduoation, in 1884. Governor in Council is prepared to aid further in the extension of Muham- 

madan education should opportunity offer,” Upon this brief statement of the matter the Government of India in 


the above Resolution observed : — 

Although here, as in Madras, the educational conditions of Muhammadan population, taken as a whole, is not 
ObservationB of the Govern- altogether unsatisfactory, there can be no doubt that in certain localities, as in 
ment of India thereon. Sind, there is an urgent call for special measures ; and the Governor- General 

in Council would wish to see the same furtlicr examination of local wants initiated that has been suggested for 
Madras. Some steps should certainly be taken to encourage Muhammadans to read up to the higher standards. 
At present liore, as in other Provinces, they specially fail to pursue their studies beyond the lower stages.” f 

The Government of Bengal expressed tlieir views in the following words, in their letter No. 2,285, dated 25th 
Views of the Government of Septombei', 1884: — 

Bengal on Muhammadan edu- The proposals for the support of special Muhammadan Schools, and for 
oatlon^ in 1884. special encouragement of Muhammadan education in ordinary schools, are 

worthy of liberal consideration. Many of them are already in force in this province ; the chief innovation 
being that for the creation of a special class of scholarships for Muhammadan students. To this, no doubt, 
objeotion may be raised, just as objection has been, not without force, raised to the principle of this special 
proposal in Mr. Barbour's dissent. The Lieutenant-Governor, however, thinks that if it can be shown that 
in any locality the number of Muhammadans who gain scholarships is not in due proportion to their numbers and 
position, a fair case will have been made out for exceptional, though he will also add, temporary treatment* The 
other recommendations under this head are conceived in a liberal spirit, and may be accepted, accept in so &r as 

7 
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iifiOQgii^ the ■abetitation of Hindustani for ibe Hindi Vemaonlar. If bj Hindnstani be meant that laaffnase 
wlildit written in the Hindi or Nagri character, is the common speech alike of Muhammadan and Hindu in Behejr» 
the Ineutenant-Govemor has no objection to offer. But if the recommendation means that the polioj whioh hie 
prevailed for some years, of conveying primary instruction to Muhammadans in Behar through Hindustani expressed 
in the Hindi character, is to be reversed, then the Lieutenant-Governor must very strongly dissent from the reoom* 
mendation as being opposed to the tmo interests of the Muhammadans of Behar. Finally, the Lieutenant-Governor 
is not disposed to snpport the establishment of Normal Schools oir classes for Muhammadan teachers exolnsively. 
Little is gained by such separatism.”* 

These views were appi^oved by the Government of India in the following terms : — 

“The Governor-General in Council trusts that the Bengal Government vill give effect to its views. There 

. , X- ^ is intention to reverse the decision of the Local Goveniniont in the matter 

Approval thereof by the 

Government of India. of adoption of Hindi as the Court Language of Behar, and as the ordinary 

medium of instruction in the Primary Schools of tliat Province. Where the 
Muhammadan population is strong and likely to attach special importance to Oriental teaching of a Muhammadan 
type, caro should be taken to meet this want, with a view to making the scliools popular, and inducing the better 
claBses to allow their childi en to push their studies eventually to a higher standard, especially in Fnglish. But 
equal care is necessary to prevent the absolute separation of the Muhammadan community fnmi tliu rest of this pa- 
pulation. It must also be borne in mind that it is only by an acquaintance with the current Voniacular that Mu- 
hammadans can hope to secure employment. It has already been shown in this Hosoliitiou that very much has been 
dono by the Local Ooverninent to meet the requirements of tlie MnhaniTnadans in Bengal, anil it may fairly bo said 
that they have now every opportunity offered tlicm of securing a good odncatioii. Tf it is found that anything 
further is lequired in any part of the l*i*nvincH, or at aity particular stage of the educational coiirHo, to advance 
the progress of the Muhammadan community, ilio Governor- General in Council feels sure tliat His llononr the 
Lieutenant-Governor will not stint the necessary outlay. 

Jn the North-Western Provinces and Oudli, the Lientcnniit-Govcrnor, in a letter, dated Dth July, 1884, consi- 
dered lhat no special measures on belialf of Muhammadans were required, ai 
Mussalmaii education in tliose Provinces was by no mi'ans in a backward 
state, and it was said that the interests of the class would Ikj duly attended 
to, and aid and encouragement on the part of State would not bo wanting. 
Upon this state of the case the Government of India expressed the opinion 
that “it would seem to be sufficient if enquiry is made as to the necessity of special measures in any locality where 
the number of Muhammadans is unduly low m any grade of the educational course.” t 

Tlie Government of the Punjab, in a letter, No 916 of the 9tli April, 18H3, to the Govornment of India, in the 

• t. « Home Department, and, again in a letter to the Director of Public Inatrnc- 

ViGWB or tno FunjaD w-o- ' 

vernment on Muhammadan tiou. No. 07, dated 20th March, 1884, expressed the opinion that no special 
education, in 1884. measurcH were called for regarding the education of the Muhammadans as a 

class, and that tliey were not backward in taking advantage of the existing educational facilities 

In the Central Provinces, the Chief Commissioner in a letter, dated 30th June, 1884, was iqiposod to the adop- 
tion of special measures in aid of the Muhammadans, and it was found that 
notl.inp wan really re., aired in those Provinces, The edncatioT.al authori- 
on Muhammadan education, ties were, however, directed to keep a watchful eye on any localities where 
in 1884. tbe Muhammadan population was large and backward. 

In Assam it has been found that the Muhammadans are chiefly the agriculturists of Sylhet, who are not an 

impoverished class, and whoso vernacular is Bengali, that sufficient provision 

ViewBof the Administrations ^ - .i- cj j cjii i n, 

of Assam Coorg Berar, and is already made for Persian instruction in Secondary Schools whore there 

British Burma, on Muhamma* was a demand for it. Similarly in Coorg it was found that suffi-cient provision 

dan education, in 1884. already made for the education of the few Muhammoiians who live in 

that Province. Likewise in Berar, it was found that special provision had already been made for Mnhammadaiu 

and the percentage of Mussalmans in the schools was larger, in proportion, than that of the Hindus. In Bntuk 

Bnnna, where there is hardly any indigenous Muhammadan population, whore the resident Muhammadan 

population is but 4* per cent, of the whole, and where the great bnlk of the people are Buddhists, the Ohirf 

Commissioner repm^ that the Mnssalmans were on a fair equality with the other sections of the population. 

X 
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• Views of the Government of 
the N.-W. P. and Oudh on Mu- 
hammadan education, in 1884, 
and remarks of the Govern- 
ment of India thereon. 



Viewi and auggaationB of the 
Government of India as to 
enoouragement of Muhamma- 
dan eduoatlon In the various 
inrovlnoee in general. 
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0 |Mni tlie itieto ol tilings, in the various provinces^ as above described, the Oovemment India made tht 

following observations : — 

“ On the whole, the Governor- General in Council is satisfied that the 
attention which has once more been drawn to the subject of Muhammadan 
education will have the best results. His Excellency in Council attaches 
special importance to recommendation (16) of the Commission’s Report, *that 
in the Annual Reports of public instruction a special section be devoted to Muhammadan education.' These Reports 
should be precise and detailed, and discuss the position and advancement of the Muhammadan Community, not 
merely as a whole, but with reference to local variations, in order that the Government of India may be kept fully 
informed as to the state and progress of this important section of the community. For the attraction of Muhamma- 
dans to higher education, a liberal provision of scholarships is essential, and their wants must not be overlooked in 

the framing of any general scheme of scholarships for any Province, in pursuance of the orders of the Government 

of India on the Report of the Education Commission. Probably the appointment of special Muhammadan 
Inspecting Officers, to inspect not merely Primary Muhammadan Schools, but to enquire into Muhammadan 
education gonornlly, would have a good effect in Bengal and other places where the Muhammadans are very 
backward. Such officers would bring the peculiar wants of their co-religionists more thoroughly to notice than 
can perhaps be expected from subordinate officers of a different faith. The action taken in those and other 
directions should bo fully explained in the Annual Reports."* 

There are some other passages in the Resolution of the Government of Iiidin, from which the preceding 

quotations have been made, which deserve to be permationtly preserved and 

Memorable passages in the remembered by the Muhammadan community. Firdly, as giving them a sound 
Resolution of the Government .7 .7* n ^ 

Ofindia, dated 16th July, 1886. statesmanly warning, and secondly, ns conveying the sympathy which 

the Government of India has deigned to express towards the Muhammadans 
of India, respecting their fuiuro educational and other prospects and welfai*e. In regard to the recommendations 
of the Education (-oiumissiou, for special encouragement of Muhammadan education, the Goveimment of India 
made the following general observations, which must bo taken to indicate the principles of its policy in respect 
of the matter : — 

“ It is only by frankly placing themselves in line with the Hindus, and taking full advantage of the Govern- 

Muhammaduns cannot ad- system of high and especially of English education, that the Muham- 

vanoe without placing them- madans can hope fairly to hold their own in respect of the bettor dcscri|)tion of 
selves in line with the Hindus State appointments. This is clearly seen by the Memorialists themselves, and 
in English education. Reports of Local Governments show, that in most Provinces a real advance 

has been made in this respect. The recommendations of the Commission are, as they themselves point out, not of 
universal application, and none of them need be taken to imply a leaning towards the maintenance of a distinctly 
Oriental training throughout the curriculum for Muhammadan pupils. The object of tbe Commission is to attract 
Muhammadan scholars by giving adequate prominence to those subjects to which their parents attach importance 
and to hold out special inducements to a backward class ; but in applying the recommendations, due regard is every- 
where to be paid to local circumstances, and care must be taken to avoid unnecessary widening of the lino between 
Muhammadan and other classes of the community. " f 

“ The Governor- General in Council does not consider it desirable or for tbe advantage of the Muhammadans 

themselves, that they should be exempted from those tests which are establish- 
ed to secure the admission of duly qualified candidates into the public service. 
Nor can special favour be shown them in open competitive examinations of any 
description. It is only by raising their own educational qualifications to the 
level alraady attained by other races, that the Muhammadans can hope to win 
appointments that are awarded as the result of examination. But there are a large hlimber of appointments the 
gift of which lies in the hands of the Local Governments, the High Courts, or Local Officers. The Governor- General 
in Council desires that in those Provinces where Muhammadans do not receive their full share of State employment, 
the Local Govemments and High Courts will endeavour to redress this inequality as opportunity offers, and wi)! 
impress upon subordinate officers the importance of attending to this in their selection of candidates for appoint- 
ments of the class last referred to. The subject of the extent to which Muhammadans are employed in offices 
under Government might usefully be noticed in the Annual Reports of Provincial Administrations.*' % 

7 
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Muhammadans cannot be ex- 
empted from qualifying tests 
for publio service. Their in- 
terests in this respect should 
be duly watched. 
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witli rB^dremoo to oertain Btatements made in the Memorial of the National Aaeoi^tion 

41|I8 GhovorDment is not neg- Calcutta, the Resolution of the Govemmimt of India ends with the follow- 
UMitfUl of the efforts for edu- paragraph 

oational Irnproyement among “ The Grovemor-General in Coumul has felt it to be his duty in the preoed- 
Muhamniadans, Jjjg paragraphs to conti-overt various misconceptions which find place in the 

representations that have been laid before Government ; but ho will, as already stated, always take a lively interest 
in the advancement and well-being of the Muhammadan community; and he concurs in the remarks which not 
unfreqnently occur in the local reports, that the very fact that a Memorial like that under notice has been presented, 
with the concurrence and approval of so many loading gentlemen in Bengal and elsewhere, indicates that the 
Muhammadans have themselves come to appreciate fully the necessity of moving with the times. They have 
now among them not a few highly educated and public spirited men who are keenly interested in the improvement 
and advancement of (^heir co-religionists. The Local Govornmenis are everywhere anxious to do all that they 
equitably can do to assist in this movement ; and His Excellency in Council has little doubt that, within the 
next ten years, much greater progress will be made than has hitherto boon recorded. It is the earnest desire of 
the Supreme Government to treat all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in India with absolute impartiality, 
and see all alike benefiting by the protection, the patronage, and tlie assistance of the State.” • 

The views of the Government of India, as indicated in the passages above quoted from its Resolution of the 

^ 15th July 1885, on Mahomedan education, may bo summarized in the following 

Views of the Government of 
India, in its Resolution of 1 6th = 

July 1885, on Muhammadan (1) The Muhammadans cannot hope fairly to hold their own in respect of 
education, summarized. the better description of State apjiointments, but by frankly placing themselves 

in line with the Hindus, and taking full advantage of th© Government system of high and especially of English 
education. 

(2) A special section should be devoted to Muhammadan education in the Annual Reports of Public Instruc- 
tion, giving precise and detailed information, and discussing “ the position and advancement of this Muhammadan 
community, not merely as a whole, but with reference to local variations, in order that the Government of India may 
be kept fully infomied as to the state and progress of this imjiortant section of the community.” 

(3) For the attraction of Muhammadans to higher education, a liberal pi^ovision of Scholarships is essential 
and their wants must not be overlooked in the framing of any general sebome of scbolarsbipH for any Province. 

(4) Special Muhammadan Inspecting Officers, to inspect and enquire into Muhammadan education generally, 
may be appointed in places where the Muhammadans are very backward. 

(5) It is not desirable, or for the advantage of tlie Muhammadans themselves, that they should be exempted 
from those tests which are established to secure the admission of duly qualified candidates into the public 

service. 

(6) Nor can special favour be shown thorn in open competitive examination of any description. 

(7) It is the earnest desire of the Supreme Government to treat all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
India with absolute impartiality, and see all alike benefiting by the protection, patronage, and the assistance of the 

State. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


PROGRESS OP ENGLISH EDUCATION AMONG MUHAMMADANS, 1881-82 TO 1891-92. — RESOLU- 
TIONS OP THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ON THE SUBJECT, IN 1888 AND 1894. — DEPICI- 
BNOT OP HIGH ENGLISH EDUCATION AMONG MUH AMMA DANS, 1882-92. 

In the Table showing the attendance in Arts Colleges for the year 1881-82, given in Chapter XIX. of this 
Btatietlftff of XubamiiiadaiiB 100 number of students receiving University 

teoeiving logliA OoUogiatO education in the various affiliated Colleges is shown to have amounted to 6,399. 
Oduoation in 1881-8t. Of this number only 375 belonged to the minor misoellaneoiis sections of the 
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aoMBiiBi<7* iMviog fi.OM &r tha main balk of the popolatian, namely Hindiu and Mnhammadaw. flieiie die- 
in that year among the Tariooi olaasee of ooUegee, teaching Englieh afUiated to the tTniTenitieB, 
appears from the following Table, which has been prepared from Table No. II at page 275 of the Seperl of the 
Indian Bdnaation Commiaaion of 1882 


CLASSIFICATION OF COLLEGE STUDENTS— HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN— FOR THE 

OFFICIAL YEAR 1881-82. 
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In the preceding Table it is to be noticed that in the total population of British India (excluding Ajmir and 
Baokwardnessof Muhamma- Burma) the percentage of Hindus to the total population is taken to be 
dans in English Collegiate 73 21, and of the Muhammadans 22-36, whilst the percentage of Hindu 
eduoation in 1882. students receiving University education in Colleges is shown to be 89*41, 

and of the Muhammadans only 3-65. The enormous disparity between the percentage of the Muhammadan 
population and the percentage of Muhammadan students receiving University education in Colleges is a 
lamentable fact, to which attention will be more fnlly invited in a later portion of this work. Meanwhile it 
may be said that, so far as higher English education is concerned, the Muhammadans were so seriously backward 
that, oven in 1882, theii' proportion in the Colleges was less than one^sixth of what it Bhould have been, considenng 
their percentage in the total population. 

• The wSstm Motums of the iximmniiitj here mentlo&ed ere Sidkbs, Penis, Native Ohdstiaiia, EmpeanSf BnnsiaDa end ethe^ 
tm legnd te eMi et these non dgent are gtveu in npante oeleiaiis, in Table No. tL M m MM/m OtommliMfimli 

tbese^uesi hdag added upTlMatatal of 





DBFICIENCT OP HUHAMMAOm IH firOUSA mOATlOH, 1882^. |W 

lA viBW of tho prog^ress of English oduoation among tha during tho tan yam 

WarltiattOB of Xnglish eduo- ^(^Howing the Report of the Indian Education Commission of 1888* may be 
alsloil MBOUg Xf l lhanii pada T i B had from the following Table, which has been extracted from the Table given 
dUXtoS 1882-92. in paragraph 233, at page 322, of Mr. Nash’s report, the column representing 

the percentage of Muhammadans to total population being taken fi'om another table • in his Refiort, as representing 
the census of 1891. 

CLASSIFICATION OF MUHAMMADAN PUPILS IN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 1886-87 AND 1891-92. 
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It will be observed ibal. the [jereeiitaire of TVhibainmndan i)upils In tlu* toliil nuinbej- on Uie rolls in Arts 

C’ollegeK WHS 3 (m in 1881-82, as shown in the Table given at the oiitsot of 
Engl.wT cTllegl'Jte’^XXion this C'l.apl. r, whilst as show., iti tlio preceding 'I'uhio, tin- ]K.roon<aKO rose 
among Muhammadans during to 4 2 m 188(>-S7, and to h S in 18i»U92, which may ho taken as tho latest 
1882-92. available information upon the Bubjoct. SntiBfoetoiy as this pi-ogresB may 

seem it must not be forffotten that the percentage of Miihaminadans to the total population is shown in tho same 
Table as 21-8, so that it may he significantly said that, so far as Knglish Collegiate education in Arts is concerned, 
the deficiency in tho number of Muhammadan studento in Knglish Arts Colleges is nearly 1(1 per cent, with 
reference to the proportion of Muhammadans to the total population. In other words, the number of Muhammadan 
pupils in English Collegiate education is about one-fourth of what it should have been. It is, however, satisfactory 
to observe with reference to the statistics given in the above Table, that between 1887 and 1892, in Arts Colleges, 
the number of Muhammadan students has increased from 338 to 730. and the percentage from 4 2 to fi'O ; whilst 
in Professional Colleges their number has risen from 139 to 246, and the percentage also from .'. I to 7 5. » The 

numerical increase is greatest in Law Colleges, from 99 to 172, but the students in Medical Colleges have 
increased in a greater ratio, from 16 to 39. In Engineering (Colleges the increase is from 24 to 35, the latter 
number includes one student in the Madras Agrieultural College, which in 1887 was classed as a School.” t 

The following Table : shows the number of Muhammadans who passed the various Univei-sity Examinations 

in 1886-87 and in 1891-92. Tho Baclielor of Scienoe Degree of Bombay and 
uSvwrity ^ to the Bachelor of Oriental Learning of the Punjab University have both been 

1987 and 1892. included under the B.A. Examination, and all examinations intermedia^ 

between Matriculation and these degrees, have been included under the First Arts Examination. 

• This Table is iriyei, at page 880 of Mr. Nash's Report, and the peroentago of Muhammedans to total population In the variooe 
Proving aroortlng to the oJ^s of 1891. has been taken from the first oolumn of that Table. The Table itself is omlttml hem a. 
Itoteiiree’deal Indilrimtoately with all cla«»s of edneation. iuoluding Primary, Vernaonlar, and schooto “ *• 

taspoMiUe to estnot eeparate Information from it regarding the number of Mnhammmlmm reiving Itoglieh education. 

t !W*Mtoot*du«*M*“ l***d‘AMi7-jWto IH91-8#. By *. IMh A (1898), P* “»• tIb.,p.lM. 


STATBMBirr SHOWING THE NUMBER OF MUHAMMADANS WHO PASSED THE VARIOUS UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 

IN 1886-87 AND IN 1891-92. 
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the most convenient way, to show the general effect of this Table, as giving the latest available 

fiaftoienoy in the suooess of regarding the progress of English education among Hnham* 

Muhammadans In Univer- is to take the figures for 1891-92, given in that Table, as totals of 

eitieSy compared with their successful candidates, with refei'ence to the peroentngo of Muhammadan 
^ ^ ^ populaton, BuccesHful candidates in such totals, comparing such percentage with the 
percentage of Muhammadans in the total population of India. This oomparU 
sou is shown in the following Table, in regard to the whole of British India: — 
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47 
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Th(' jaTceniuge of jNlulianinuidans to flu* total population of India, ado])te(l by Mr. Nasli in Iiik llcjau'l, is 2J*8, 
and it is with rcfcroneci to thi.s fioi cciif age lliat tin* calculal mmis in ilie hist eolmnn of this Tahio ha\i‘ l)C(*n miido. 
It shows how, iiotw^itlistaiid inn icciMil (‘lloils, the Mulianiniadans' are still h.i(‘k\\ard in English lulni'af ion, spcciiiily 
in the higher dassos— the de(iei('iie;\ in all tlie Unnersity ExaiiiinatinriK being \ej'y ju-omnwiit when the |K*iven(a.go 
of Muhammadans in the total jaipulation is borne in mind. Enormous I'fforts to promote J'biglish iMlucaiion among 
Muhammadans arc fetill recpiircd b) raise the ])ereentage of their sueeesHful candidates in the Ijnivei'sity Exaiiiina- 
tiouB to the level of their jiei’centage in the total population of India. Hitherto what has been aeliieved falls far 
short of what is reciuircd 

In regard to the condition of Muliainmadaii education in 18H0-87, the following obsei vatiouN, to bo found in 


Views of the Government of 
India on Muhammadan edu- 


tlie llesolution of the Government of Imlia, in the Home Oi'jiaT'tment (Edu- 
cation) No. 199, dated the 18th June, 1888, on Sir Alfred (’loft’s Ih^view of 


cation, in the Resolution dated Edncatuni in Jndui in J8S(), must be borne in mind, and iimy be (jiioted 

18th June 1888. . 


“ Special recommendations for ill e ('duration of Muhammadans were made by tlio Education Commission; 
and the Governor- General in Council, m ILniie Depaitincnt Kesoliition, No. 7—215-25, of Jiil} 15tli, 1885, reviewed 
the suggestions which had been inade for the special treatment of tliis class. The Commission proposed a differ-, 
ential treatment of the Muhammadan eomui unity in respet't to (3duc‘ntioii, wdiich the GoviMument of India found 
itself unable to approve. In its llesolution just referred to, the Govenimout of India pointed out that, if the 
Muhammadans desired to succeed in the competition of life with tlieir Hindu fellow -subjects, the way lay in 
taking advantage, in the same inaiiner as otlier classes do, of the high education provided by the Government. 
The Governor- General in Council is glad to think that the Muhammadans have themselves adopted this view of 
the subject. In 1881-82, there were 4,47,703 Muhammadan pujuls ; in 1885-86 they nuniliered 7,48,663, and in 
1886-87, 7,52,441. The great increase in the first-mentioned period must not, however, be taken as showdiig tliat 
children not previously at school were brought under instruction. The increase is chiefly duo to the extension of 
the State System of education, so as to include schools which were previously outside it. The percentage of 
Muhammadans to total pupils, which in 1881-82, was only 17'8, stood in 1886-87 at 22’5 — practically a ratio 
identical with the proportion which the Muhammadan population (45 millions) bears to the total population (199 
xnillicniB) of British India, according to the census of 1881. But if this steady and marked advance of the 
Muhammadan community in regard to education be a gratifying feature of the educational statistics for the past 
jmmf a dossr sxaa^isition of the figures shews inuoh room far improvement. Although the fat«4 mus^r 
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loiter reoeiving edoeeiion ef ba adyaxioed type ia yery amall relatively to the number of Hindus under similar 
instvttotioxi. Out of a total of 23,03,612 Hindus attending all classes of schools, private and pubtio, in 1886^7, 
3|I6^49d were in the secondary stage, while 9,634 were attending College. On the other hand, eut of a total of 
7,52,441 Muhammadans under instruction during the same year, only 58,222 were attwding Secondary Schools, and 
only 587 attending College. Thus, while one out of every seven Hindu students was receiving the higher education, 
only one out of thirteen Muhammadan students had passed beyond tlio primary stage. To this condition of things, 
especially regarding collegiate education, His Excellency in Council would earnestly invite the attention of the 
Muhammadan community, and would impress on them the necessity of their taking advantage more largely of the 
educational facilities within their reach. The fact that the attendance of the Muhammadan students at Secondary 
Schools has since 1881-82 risen from 20,000 to over 58,000, shews, indeed, that pi'ogress is being made; but the 
progress might bo more rapid.” 

Even later information in regard to the views of the Government of India on the subject of Muhammadan edu- 

VlewB of the Government of general, is contained in the Resolution* of the Government of 

India on Muhammadan edu- I»idia in the Homo department (Education), dated the 7th September 1894, 
cation, in the Resolution dated of which paragraph 19 relates to the subject, and may bo quoted here for 
7th September 1894. convenient reference : — 

“ The subject of the education of Muhammadans has usually received separato comment. The total number of 
Muhammadan students enumerated in the returns, was 4,47,703 in 1881-82, and in 1886-87 it was 7,52,441 f ; but 
this increase was partly the result of the extension of the State System, and covered schools previously excluded. 
It was remarked, in dealing with the tiguros of 1886-87, that a far larger proportion of Hindu than of Muhamma^ 
dan students were receiving advanced instruction. Out of the 7,52,441 Muhammadan boys above mentioned, 58,222 
only wore attending Secondary Schools, and 587, only, were attending Colleges. In 1891-92 the total number of 
Muhammadan pupils at both public and private institutions was 8,87,236 ; and the percentage of Muhammadan 
ptipiJs to total pupils was 23, the percentage of Muhammadans to total population in the area under consideration 
being, according to the census of 1891,21*8. The number of pupils in 1892-93 was 8,94,241, or almost identical 
with the number attending school in 1891-92. Muhammadan children are, however, only 19*2 per cent, of the 
pupils in public institutions, and the great majority of the private schools attended by them are Koran Schools. 
Still there is an advance of nearly a hundred thousand in the number of Muhammadans attending public institu- 
tions, and the percentage of increase has been greater than in the case of Hindus. The number of Muhammadans 
attending Secondary Schools in 1891-92 was 66,652 : 246 wore in Professional Colleges and 736 in English Arts Col- 
leges. The advance of tliis section of the population in respect of higher education has, therefore, not been rapid. 
It is noticed, however, that at all the University Examinations in Arts, except the M.A. Examination, the number 
of Muhammadan successful candidates has increased, both absolutely and relatively, to those of other religions : at 
the Matriculation Examination the increase is from 281 to 419. The employment in Madras and Bombay of a 
special Muhammadan Inspecting Staff has been followed by a large increase in the number of Primary Schools 
attended by Muhammadans. Muhammadan Assistant Inspectors have been appointed also for Eastern Bengal and 
Behar. In this and other Provinces there appears to be liberal pecuniary provision for Muhammadan education. 
Mr. Nash cites in paragraph 241 of his Review, a Resolution of the third Muhammadan Educational Congress held 
at Lahore in December 1888, and gives figures showing that, in the most recent years, the Muhammadans have 
made greater progress in the Punjab, than either Sikhs or Hindus, but they have still much ground to regain. In 
the Central Provinces the percentage of children at school is three times as high among Muhammadans as among 
Hindus, both for boys and for girls.” J 

These remarks are no doubt satisfactory, on the whole, so far as Muhammadan education in general is concerned, 

and are a fit subject for congratulation to the Muhammadan community, but 
they must not forget (to use the words of the Government of India in the above 
quoted passage), that ** the number of Muhammadans attending Secondary 
Sohools in 1891-92 was 66,652 ; 246 were in Professional Colleges and 736 in English Arts Colleges. The advance 
of this section of the population in respect of higher education, has, therefore, not been rapid ; ” and again, “ that 
in the most recent years the Muhammadans have made greater progress in the Punjab than either Sikhs or Hindus, 
but they have still much ground to regain.** 


Hotioeable points in the 
above Resolution. 


* BsfiewiBg Hr. Nash’s Beport on the Progress of Bduoation in India, 1887-88 to 1881-88. 

t, Tbs llgarso qneM in tbs Home Department Besplntloa, No. 189, dated 18tb Jnna 1888^ are oiled. 
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those ere not the only points which deserve notice, in considering the question of the progress of 
iHlftletlOB of higher English education among the Muhammadans, as represented by the latest 

eduoation among Muhamma- statistics in Mr. Nash’s Report. Much confusion upon this subject is liable to 

4 uie ocmsidered, apart from arise in the minds of Muhammadan educationists, by oonfoundine the fisruree 
other eduoation in eeneral. j ^ x- ® 

and statistics of all kinds and classes of education taken as a whole, in one 

lump. And since this work is concerned only with English education, especially of the higher or Collegiate 
type, imparted in institutions situate in largo towns or cities, it is necessary to separate the statistics of higher 
English education from other kinds of education, and to give an approiimato idea of the exact condition of that 
class of education among Muhammadans at the present time. The best way to make this matter clear is to 
take the figures given in Mr. Nash’s Report as to the percentage of Muhammadans in the rTr&an population 
(at p. 321) and their percentage in English Arts and Professional Colleges, and Secondary Schools (at p. 322) 
during the official year 1891-92, and to indicate the rosults in the following Table : — 


PROPORTION OP MUHAMMADANS IN THE URBAN POPULATION, AND IN ENGLISH 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, IN 1891-921 


Province. 

Percentage of Mohammadans in- 

- 

Arts Colleges. 

Professional 

Colleges. 

Secondary 

Schools, 

Urban 

Population. 

Madras 

1*5 

1-7 

63 

14-2 

Bombay 

2*6 

1*8 

49 

17*8 

Bengal 

5-7 

3*5 

3.? 5 

27*5 

N.-W. Provinces and Ondh 

190 

17*7 

21*9 

33*9 

Punjab 

J8-2 

19*6 

331 

50*8 

Central ProvinceB 

5-6 

4*9 

93 

IJO 

Upper Burma 


... 

36 

f 103 

Lower Burma 

... 

... 

5*3 

) 

Aasam- 

... 

1 ... 1 

36-0 

28*8 

Coorg 

... 

... 

10 

233 

Berar ..t 

... 

... 

8*3 

20*7 


In the above Table tbe percentages given in the columns of Arts Colleges and Urban population are most 

, - noticeable, nor are the perrentages given in the column of Professional 

Notioeable backwardness of ^ ^ ^ 1 ■ -xi 4 . 1 . i. • x, 

Huhammadsn Urban popula- Colleges less important for comparison with the peraentages shown in the 

tl^n in Xngliah OoUegiata column of the Urban population. Such a comparison will show that whilst 

eduoation. in the matter of collegiate education the percentages of Muhammadans in 


the Colleges ae <»4 with the percentages of the Muhammsdans in the Urban population ehows a disostrom 

state of backwardness, eren in the matter of English education in Secondary Schools their backwardness is most 
lamentable. This state of things must be realised by erory well-wisher of the progress of education among 
Muhammadans, and also by all who think calmly upon the broad general questions of the ^y, which require 
■i -Bart f ul ffiiiiiiloi aiiinn of thn nnmpsmt"- progress of high English eduoation among the Tarions aeotiana of the 
ga]ndaiim, Jar of Taat problama of aqoial, aco nomi oal, and politioal impark 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


GENERAL SURVEY OF THF. STATISTICS OF HIGH ENGLISH EDUCATION AMONG MUHAM- 
MADANS AS COMPARED WITH HINDUS, FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE INDIAN 
UNIVERSITIES TO THE PRESENT PERIOD— 36 YEARS— 1858 TO 1893. 


It is proposed in this chapter to take a general survey of the comj)arativo progress of High English ediacatioii 
Comparative statistics of among Hindus and Muhammadans, respectively, with reference to the statistics 
Hindu andMuhammadan grad' of success in the vanous exaniinations for degrees of the Indian Universities, 
uates of Indian Universities, chapter concerns itself only with graduates ; that is, with those who have 

1867 98 proposed. succeeded in obtaining University Degrees, as distinguished fi-om under-grad- 

uates who have either failed in obtaining degi'ees or have not pursued their studies up to that standard. A his- 
torical account of the establishment of the various Indian Universitios, and the scope and chai’acter of th(j educa- 
tion recognised and controlled by them, has been given in Chapter XVlIl of this work, and in this ChapttM’ it is 
intended to deseribe with reference to statistios, ilie amount of success which they have achieved during thirty-six 
years, that is from the foundation of the Universities up to the present period (1893). It must be borne in mind 
that the Universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, were established in 1857, the E^uiijab University in 1882, 
and the Allahabad University in 1887, and the statistics of these various Universities must therefore he considered 
with reference to those vai-ious dates. 

The population of India consists of a vast conglomeration of races and creeds, and it is not an easy matter 

to ofEci’ any classitieation which would meet the approval of all ethnologists 

Multifariousness of the po* and politicians. A general view however of the population of India has been 
pulatiou of India. thus expressed by Sir William Hunter, in his work The Indian Umpire (2nd 

ed. p. 52) • — 

“ According to the census of 1881, the comparatively pure descondants of the Aryan race (the Brahmins and 
Rajputs) still numbered IG millions in British India; the mixed population, including lower caste Hindus, Abori- 
ginal Tribes, and Chi’istians, 138 millions ; and the Muhammadans, 45 millions. These make up the 199 millions 
in British India in 1881. In the Feudatory States there appear to have been 5J millions of Brahmans and Raj- 
puts; 46 .[ inillious of lower caste Hindus and AboHginal Tribes; and 5 millions of Muhammadans, — making up 

the 56’Ji millions in Feudatojy India, in 1881. The Aboriginal element of the population was chiefly retnnicd as 
low -caste Hindus. Only 4J millions were separately registei’ed as non- Aryans, or Aborigines in British India; and 
IJ millions in the Fopdafory Stales ; making millions for all India in J88I.” 

To bo more specific in regard to figures, the following Table has been compiled from the Tabular Statement 
PopulatiotL of British India Aiipendix given at page 703, of Sir William Hunter’s work abovomen- 
in 1881. tioued : — 


POPULATION OF BRITISH INDIA IN 1881. 

Hindus 

... ,,, ,,, ,,, ... 

14,48,75,315 

Muhammadans 

•«« ••• 

4,61,27,033 

Christians ... 

• •• ••• ■«* ••• 

11,68,589 

Aboriginal Tribes 

... ... ... ••• 

40,77,688 

Miscellaneous 

• i.t 

60,40,272 


Tvtih 

20,16,88,897 
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It iTiH be seen from this Table that Hindus and Muhammadans, aggregating 19,00,02,348, form the main bulk 
of tSm^pidation of India, leaving 1,18,86,549, of which no less than 46,77,688 belong to Aboriginal tribes in a very 
^ state of civilisation, nntoncbed by the Educational Sjutein. Under t1« heading “ Miicelloneoui'' aro inoinded 
u fits (a most entirely in Burma), Jains, Parsis, Jews, etc., who iu pcni-.t of numl^ors, are ixto small to bo separate- 
ly dealt with m any statistical consideration of the general subject of the progi-ess of University lOdueation in India, 
Again, the social, political, and economical conditions of the Eurojican, EuraHian, and Native Clu*istiaii populuiiou of 
India are so peculiar and different fiom the ordinary natives of India, that no conclusions of much significaiu'e can 

beam\edat by taking them into account for purposes of cHiimaiing the pr*ogress of high English education 
among the people of India in general. 

This chapter is, therefoi'c, limited to the consideration of the question Inw far High English cdnralion, as re- 
consideration of compora- P’ University Dcgrci s, has advanced aiuong Hindus and 
tive statistics limited to Hindu i'eH]>octivcly, and since these two coiniiniiiilii*s, not only nnincri- 

and Muhammadan graduates, cally but also from social, political, and cconoini<'al juiinls oT view, form the 

reference to census of niost important portion of the Jiojmlaiion, interesting and valnnble eonclusioiis 

1881, andUnivorsity statistics, , , i r • ^ i- ^ x- i 

1867-98 urawn by tormiiig an acciirate ('stimatc of llm cornpui-afive progress 

which High English education has made among them. 'J'ln* 1igun*s of the 
■census of 1881 have been adoj)tcd as the basis of calculatitms in tins (^bajiter, boraiise ordinnrily a cfun-se of ten or 
twelve years’ duration is necessary for a young native student to obtain a di'grec of Hie Indian Universities, and 
since the statistics of graduates in this chapter have been broughi down to the year IHbd, the census of thi; jiopii- 
lation in 1881 is a better liasis of calculating jirogress of High English education, during the In.st ten or twelve 
years, than the latest census taken in IHIH. Moreover, the two coiisuses have not alfci'ed Hk' percentagi's of Hindus 
and Muhammadans in the total population, and therefore for jnirposes of eomparison tlu'ro ran be no biii-m in pre- 
ferring the census of 1881 to Hint of 1891, wliilst it is obvious, tliaf , since primary and Hccondarv stagCH of educa- 
tion are not included witliiii tlu* scope of this chapter, which deals only with graduates of Hje Universitios, the 
increase of population between 1881 and JH91 can liave no great beanng uiion the prcsimt condition of JJigh Eng- 
lish education in India. 

Dealing therefore only with Hindus and Muhammadans, whose aggregate po]mliilif)n iu 1 88 1 amounted to 
Distribution of Hindu and 1-, 00, 02, 114-8, the following table • shows their disii-ibutum into castes, sects, 
Muhammadan population into and nationalities . — 
castes, sects, &:o , in 1881. 


HINDU AND MUHAMMAIMN POPULATION OP BTUTISH INDIA 
TO (USTP, SECT, AND NATJONALITT, TN 


(HiASSlFJKl) ACCORDING 
IHHl. 


Provincies. 

1 

11 IN DOS. 


1 

Muiiamviadans 


JJrahnmns. 

Rajputs. 

Other Castes 

Sun '.is. 

Shiahs. 

\Valinhi.s, 

1 Pnnii/jM. 

Unspecified- 

Madras 

11,22,070 

2,07,4'65 

2,71,68,14.3 

17,58,375 

1 4-).,378 

1,102 

1,29,706 

1 

Bombay 

0,64,411 

1,96,!X)6 

1,14,47,26.5 

29,40,764 

78,531 

I7H 

1,658 

Bengal 

27,r>4.100 

14,09,:m 

4,12,89,3.52 

2,09 64,65? 

2,62,293 

2,144 

4,75,6:in 

Punjab 

8,09, (»8I 

6,52,181 

56,69,266 

1,03,20,022 

9.5.655 

2,414 

1 .07,059 

N.-W. P. and Oudh 

.46,.'i5,204 

30,27,400 

3,0.3,70,790 

57,-52,056 

1,70,547 

28 

255 

Central Provinces 

3,32,207 

2,21,849 

67,63,774 

2,59,608 ] 

6,772 

186 

9.207 

Assam 

1,19,075 

10,-541 

29,.32,532 

13.08,712 

6,377 

1,340 

593 

Bcrar 

65,754 

46,148 

23,13,752 

1,85,686 

1,360 

39 

470 

Ajmere 

22,388 

15,876 

3,.37,765 

57,262 

647 



Coorg 

2,445 

480 

1,59,564 

12,540 

1 



British Burma ... 




88,177 

1,50,821 

11^87 

1,249 

5,5^ 

. TdM lor Britteh India ... 

1,05,46,736 

67.88^ 

12,85,40,880 

A87,10,503 

6,77,748 

8,680 

7.80.168 


*in — ^ I Imdimjtmpu^s ted p. 


«-y 


mu'' 
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T»kbk; die figures of this Table the foUowiiig abstract Tabular Btatexaeni bas been preiiaeed, ^e<mgtlie. totals 
Distribution and eroent- various sub-divisioDS of Hindus and Muhammadans, respeotivelj, and 

ages of the Hindu and Muham- the percentage of each creed in the tots! Hindu and Muhammada n popular 
madan population in the vari- tion, in the various Provinces of India, in 1681 
OUB Frovinoesy in 1881. 


HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN POPULATIONS OF BRITISH INDIA, AS DISTRIBUTED 
AMONG THE VARIOUS PROVINCES, IN 1881. 


Provinces 

Hindus. 

Muhamma- 

dans. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

Bengal ... 

4,54,52,806 

2,17,04,724 

6,71,57,530 

67-7 

32-3 

Assam ... 

30,62,148 

13,17,022 

4.3,79,170 

69-3 

30-7 

British Burma 

88,177 

l,(;8,88l 

2,.57,058 

34-3 

657 

Madras 

2,84,97,(578 

19, .3.3,561 

3,04,31,239 

93-7 

6-3 

Coorg ... 

1,62,489 

12,541 

1,75,030 

92 3 

7 7 

Bombay 

2,23,08,582 

30,21,131 

1,53,29,713 

80‘3 

19 7 

Berar ... 

24,2.5,(554 

1,87,55.5 

2r,, 13,209 

92-8 

7 2 

Punjab 

71,30,528 

1,05,25,150 

1,70,55,678 

40-4 

59-6 

N.-W. P. and Oudh 

3,80,53,391 

59,22,886 

4,39,76,280 

86 6 

13-4 

Central Provinces 

73,17,830 

2,75,773 

75,93,003 

96-4 

3-6 

Ajmere 

' .3,76,029 

.57,809 

4,33,838 

867 

13-3 

Total for British India 

14,48,75,315 

4,51,27,033 

19,00,02,348 

76-25 

2375 


Upon the basis of the figures given in this Table an interesting calculation has been made, by classifying 


Hindu and Muhammadan po- 
pulation, olassifled according 
to jurisdiction of Indian Uni- 
versities. 


the various Provinces within the jurisdiction of each of the Indian Univer- 
sities, and showing the totals of the Hindu and Muhammadan population 
under the juiisdiction of each University, and the distribution of the population 
into Hindus and Muhammadans, with the percentage of each community in 


the total Hindu and Muhammadan population. 


The results of the calculation are shown in the following 


Table — 


HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN POPULATION OF BRITISH INDIA UNDER THE JURISDICTION OP 
THE INDIAN UNIVERSITIES, ACCORDING TO THE CENSUS OF 1881. 


Universities. 


Calcutta 

Madras 

Bombay 

Punjab 

Allahabad 


Provinces within the 
jurisdiction of the 
University. 


C Bengal 
< Assaiii 
t Burma 

i Miub'as 
Coorg 

{ Bombay 
Berar 
Punjab 



N.-W. P. & Oudh 
Central Proviiices 
Ajmere 




Total 


Total Hindu 
and Muham- 

Distribution op population 

INTO 

Percentage. 

madan popu- 
lation. 

Hindus. 

Muhamma- 

dans. 

Hindus. 

Muhamma- 

dans. 

7,17,93,758 

4,86,03,131 

2,31,90,627 

67-7 

32‘3 

3,06,06,269 

2,86,60,167 

19,46,102 

93-6 

6-4 

1,79,42,922 

1,47,34,236 

32,08,686 

821 

17-9 

1,76,55,678 

71,30,628 

1,05,26,160 

. 40-4 

59‘6 

5,20,03,721 

4,67,47,263 

62,56,468 

88-0 

12-0 

19^.08.848 

14,48,76,318 

4,6],27.08S 

■NM 
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\ t'3G(i ''IkldMlii' fcs ]Hxni6 in tlmt tlia r>#irrn>w fa r»a.a. * * 

, X ^ oenUgea given in thia TnUe hnve not bean oalonlvtad irtth nterenoe 

PA^tipc ealonlated witti “ “« *ot»l population of all eeota and nationalitieB inhabitinff India, but 

JlSSSilLStn^^^ T'"" T- *“*** Muhammadan population, a.- it >• 

only* *** Chapter is concerned. The percentages are therelm* 

nxm«,4« «.•„« + 1 . X / cr- different from those usually given in the Government Cenaos 

B^orts, emce the percentages of Hindus and Muhammadans ai-e there calculated with reference to the entire popu- 
lation, including all creeds and nationalities. The scope of this Chapter is limited to a comparison of the progress 
of high English education among the Hindus on the one hand, and the Muhammadans on the other, end taking their 
ag^gate population m Jlntish India, tho calculations in the above Table show that whilst the percentage of Hindus 
IS 76 26, the percentage of Muhammadans is 23-75 In other words tho proportion of Muhammadans to Hindus in 
23*75 3 

British India is or -ai, or — , that is, the Muhammadan population is more than one-fourth and less than one- 


third of the number of tho Hindu population. 

Such being the proporUon of Muhammadans to tho Hindu population of British India, Statistics have been 
Cemparative Statistics of carefully prepared from tho Calendare of the various Indian Universities, up 

graduates^'^epMed^^Tca” ^ comparative progress which high English 

lendars of Indian UniTorsities, education has made among tlie two communities I'ospectivoly. Tlio following 
1868-08, divided into periods Table sliows the successful results achieved by Hindus and Miihammadanii, 
of 6 years each respectively, in the examinations for Degrees in tlie various Faculties of the 

Indian Universities during the 3G years, from 1858 to 1893, divided into periods of G years each . 


HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN GEADUATES IN THE VARIOUS FACULTIES OF THE INDIAN UNIVER- 
SITIES DURING 30 YEARS, 1858 TO 1893, DIVIDED INTO PERIODS OF C YEARS EA(^H. 



Arts. 

Law. 

Medicimk and 
SUKGEUy. 


■ 

Total. 


Period. 

Number of 
grnduatc.s. 

Percentaere of Muliam- 
madan graduates. 

Number of 
graduates. 

e 

05 , 

P ^ 

Nil IT 1 her of 
graduates. 

a 

. 

IS Il> 

"S 

Niimhcr of 
graduates. 

E 

' eS 

1 i.C tn 

JT* cc 

Number of 
gnuluatos. 

Percentage of Muham- j 
madan graduates. j 

OQ 

s 

s 

6 

c . 

-Si 

n 

C 

W 

Muhamma- 

dans. 

S) 

o'! 

0^ u 
bt U) 

P- 

M 

S p 

O 'V 
(.> 06 
a 

pL, 

Hindus. 

Muhamma- 

dans. 

of 

§ 0 
£ 

P-( 

Hindus. 

1 

C6 

6 

• &r bl 

1 5 g 

1 £ -J 

fc s 

Hindus. 1 

M Bfj 

1858-63 

88 

1 

113 

36 


•• 

45 

1 

2-2 

18 



1 

187; 2 

11 

1864-69 

472 

9 

1-9 

238 

4 

1*6 

113 

3 

2*6 

25 



848 

16 

1*8 

1870-76 

846 

10 

P2 

589 

9 

1-5 

160 

7 

4-2 

57 



1,652 

26 

1*6 

1876-81 

1,2.''j2 

23 

2*03 

385 

6 

13 

321 

3 

*93 

128 



2,080 

31 

1*6 

1882-87 .. j 

2,978 
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It will be observe^ from this Table that during tho first period of six years, only two Muhammadans succeeded 
Extreme paucity of Mubam- ^ obtaining University Degrees, as against 187 Hindus ; that in the second 
madan graduates "during the period thoir number wns 16 as against 848 Hindus; that in tho third period 
dnt feur periods* to 1881. thero were 26 Muhammadans as against 1,662 Hindus, and even in the fourtli 

petMthe^’m was onij 81, as against no less than 2,086 Hindu graduates. In other words, during the first 
^ iidlcmii%Jbs Indian Universjties the total number of Muhammadan graduates was 

wreami first period of six years tiw.namber of Hindu graduates wss as muA ai I87r arid 
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Signs of progress among Mu- 
hammadan graduates, during 
the 6th and 6th period, 1882- 
98. 


taring the 84 yeam no less then 4^778, as sgainri only 7& During these tayeave the pviqrai^ 

Muhammadan graduates in no period exceeded 1'8 or If per oent. of the total Hindu and Muha mm ada n graduates ; a 
state of things so unsaiisfaotory as to justify the observation that during a quarter of a century snooeediXlg the 
estahlishmexit of the Indian Universities, the Muhammadans remained almost totally dormant and oblivious of their 
interests, so far as high English education was concerned. 

The fifth period of six years (from 1882 to 1887), however, indicate some signs of progress, showing the num- 
ber of Muhammadan graduates to have risen during that period to 155, as 
against 4,227 Hindus, yielding a proportion of 3’6 per cent. Similarly daring 
the sixth period of six years (from 1888 to 1893) the number of Muhammadan 
graduates increased to 316, as against 6,081 Hindus, yielding a proportion of 
5 per cent during that period. 

Theso Statistics when viewed in respect of the whole period of 36 years show even more lamentable results, 

Statiatios of graduates view- Muhammadans are concerned. The Table shows that during the ' 

ed in respeot of the whole whole period, 1858 to 1893, only 546 Muhammadans succeeded in obtaining 
period, 1868-08. University Degrees in the various bmnchesof learning, as against no less than 

16,061 Hindus, yielding a proportion of only 3*5, or 3'J- per cent, in the total number of Hindu and Muhammadan 
graduates, and an yeaidy average of 15*1, as against 418‘9 Hindus or a proportion of only of tho average num- 
ber of Hindu graduates per year. In the Tables given in this Chapter relating to tho Hindu and Muhammadan po- 
pulation in British India it has boon shown that whilst the percentage of Hindus is 76*25 that of the Muhammadans 
is 23*75, which should also have been tho percentage of the Muhammadans in the total number of Hindu and 
Muhammadan graduates, if the Muhammadans had made as much progress in high English education as the 
Hindus. As the figures stand, the percentage of Muhammadan graduates being only 3*5 instead of 23'75, their defi- 
ciency is no less than 20*25 per cent. 

Tho groat disparity between tho progress of high English education among Hindus and Muhammadans may 

also be considered with reference to the various degrees of progress made in 
the various Provinces within the jurisdiction of the different Univorsitios, 
during tho 36 years from the establishment of the various Universities to the 
year 1893. For this purpose the following Table gives tho necessary statis- 
tical information : — 


StatistioB of great disparity 
between Hindus and Muham- 
madans in high English edu- 
oation, 1868-88. 


HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN GEADUATES IN THE VAEIOUS FACULTIES OF THE INDIAN UNIVERSI- 
TIES DURING 3ti TEARS, 1858 TO J893, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE VARIOUS UNIVERSITIES. 
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^ iwn ikiB Table that the Muhammadans are most backward in the Madras Pitisidenoy, and that 

nidcwardnaii of >><g h Bng- condition is scarcely better in the Presidency of Bombay. It seems 
liSli!'^mllioatioti among Muham- that, so far as high English education is conoemed, the Muhammadans of 
amiiaim in the various Pro- Madras ha/e remained almost entirely dormant during the last 36 years since 
* 1 8 6^9 J the foundation of the University in that Presidency. The iiguros show that 

during that period, whilst no less than 8,236 Hindus obtained degix^s in the 
'anouB branches of learning, only 29 Muhammadans succeeded in obtaining degrees, not alTording oven a profiortion 
f one to esch 100 of Hindu graduates. Nearly as lamentable seems the condition of Muhammadans in the 
^residency of Bombay, where only 30 Muhammadans obtained degrees, as against 2,527 Hindus, or a proportion of 
me to every 100 Hindu graduates. The Statistics of the University of Calcutta, no doubt, show lietter results. 
There 290 Muhammadans obtained degrees, as against 8,440 Hindus ; but even this number does not afford a large 
irCportion of Muhammndans as it yields only about 3 Muhammadan graduates to every 100 Hindus, whilst the pro- 
lortion of the Muhammadan to the Hindu population is 32'3 to 67*7 in the Provinces witliin the jurisdiction of 
;he University of Calcutta. In the Punjab University, since its establishment, 102 Muhammadans have taken 
Degrees as against 396 Hindus, yielding a proportion of about 25 Muhammadans to every J(K) Hindu gi'aduates. 
But although this result may at first seem satisfactory in favour of the Miiliammadaus, in reality, ejuite the reverse 
LB the case, since in that Province the proportion of the Muhammadan to the Hindu population is as 59'6 to 40*4 — 
the Muhammadans being nearly 60 per cent, of tlie total Hindu and Muliiimmadan fiopuhition. The only part of 
India where high English education may be said to have made satisfactory pn)gresH among the Muhammadans, are 
the Provinces within the jurisdiction of the Allahabad University. In that University, since its foundation in 1887 
bo the year 1893, no less than 85 Muhammadans obtained Degrees, as against 482 Hindus, yielding a proportion of 17 
to every 100 Hindu graduates ; whilst ilio proportion of tJie Muhamniadan to the Hindu population is as 12 to 88 in 
those Provinces. This satisfactory result is due entirely to ilio exceptional efforts wliich have been made in the 
North-Western Provinces to popularise and promote high English education fiu' the MuliammadaiiN, n^sulting in the 
foundation of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, which during the period concerned passed 25 
out of the total 85 Muhammadan graduates of the Allahabad University abovementioned. Had such not boon the 
case, the percentage of Muhammadan graduates in the Allaliabad University also wouUl have fallen below the 
percentage of the Muhammadans in the total Hindu and Muhammadan population of the North- Westeni Provinces 
and Oudli 

The Statistics of the relative progress of high English education among Hindus and Muhammadans rospec- 
Number of graduates per considered also from other points of view, to faciliiato cximparison. 

1 00 000 of the Hindu and following Table has been prepared to show the nunil>er of graduates per 

Muhammadan population, res- 10(1,000 of each population, and, conversely, the number of each population 
peotively, 1868-93. among whom one is a graduate. As in the preceding Tables in this Chapter, 

the number of population has been calculated according to the census of J881, and the number of graduates has 
been obtained from the Calendars of the various Indian Universities, from their establishment up to the year 1893. 
The results are shown in the Table on the next page. 



OF EACH POPULATION, AND THE NUMBER OP BACH P0PUIAH<® 
3STABLISHMENT OF THE VARIOUS INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 
[E YEAR 1893. 
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•aoh oommunlty, 1868-88. 


Of uuMAumjm oudoahs, 1868 -# 8 . 

U:^Tpmf rwpecte this Table gives a clearer mdication of the backwardness of the Mahanunadana than at^ 

fetOgMi of high English ^ pwoeding Tables in this Chapter. The figures relating to the various 

Universities, and in the different branches of learning, are separately shown 
in the Table, and it is necessary only to invite attention to the oolnmns of 
the totals. It will be observed that even in the Faculty of Arts, whilst 
the number of Hindu graduates is 67 per lakh of the Hindu population, the 
number of Muhammadan graduates is only '88, that is loss than oven 1 per 
akh of the Muhammadan population. To represent the same results in another way, as shown in the table, 
srhilst there is one graduate among every 14,912 of the Hindu population, among Muhammadans theins is one 
^aduate among every 1,13,100 of the population of that creed. Deplorable as these results may seem, so far as 
Muhammadans are concerned, the Statistics of the Faculties of Law, Medicine and Engineering, show oven worse 
results in a descending scale — a circumstance all the more lamentable as those subjects, b(3ing profossional, lead 
to obtaining means of lucrative employment. The general results of the calculations in the Table are shown in 
the last main column, under the heading totals It shows that whilst there ai’e JO‘4 graduates among every 
lakh of the Hindu population, the figure of Muhammadan graduates is only ]'2in every hkh of the population 
of that creed. Leaving the decimals out of account, it may be said that whilst there are 10 giaduates among 
every lakh of Hindus, there is only 1 Muhammadan in every lakh of that population. In other words, high 
English education has made nearly ten-fold progress among Hindus, as compared with the progi-ess among 
the Muhammadans. Putting the matter in a different form, as shown in the Table, whilst thei'e is one graduate 
among every 9,606 Hindus, there is one graduate in every 82,650 of the Muhammadan population. 

These results are so obvious, as showing the backwardness of tho Muhammadans in high English education, in 

comparison to the Hindus, that it is scarcely necessary 1o deal with the 
figures in other forms. But it is important from all jioints of view, for 
the future prosperity of India, that tho disparity which exists between Hindus 
and Muhammadans in the matter of high English educatu i sliould be fully 
realised, and accordingly, the following Table has boon pre])ared with reference 
to the census of 1881, and the number of graduates obtained from the Calendars of the various Indian Universities 
from their beginning down to tho year 1893 — 


Deficiency in the number of 
Muhammadan graduates, ac- 
cording to the ratio of the 
Muhammadan to the Hindu 
population, 1858-93. 
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Excess over the number required by the ratio. 
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Inorduto nadenrtandtheoalcdations mthisT^^^^ to yerify them, the figures of 

ISipptonatiOXi of the preoed- Hiadu and Muhammadan population, and the ratio of the one to the other, 

as shown in the preceding Tables • in this Chapter, must be home in mind, 
and also tha figures in the Tables f relating to the number and proportion of 
Hindu and Muhammadan graduates, respectively. With reference to these 
Statistics, the hypothesis is that the progress which high English ©duoation 
has made among the Hindus, may be taken to represent a satisfactory standard 
intellectual progress, and the object of the comparison is to show how far the Muhammadans have fallen short 
that standard, when the ratio of their population to the Hindu population is home in mind — these pi^oportions 
aving been shown, with reference to the various Provinces { and Universities § in the previous Tables in this 
haptor. For example, taking the whole Hindu and Muhammadan population of British India, it has l>een shown 
i one of the previous Tables, that whilst the percentage of Hindus is 76-25, the percentage of Muhammadans is 
3’75, and this represents the ratio of the one population to the other. Again, it has been shown in another Table, 
bat whilst the total number of Hindu graduates in all the Universities, down to the year 1893, is 15,081, the number 
F Muhammadan graduates ia only 54G, yielding a percentage of only 3'5 in the total number of Hindu and 
[uhammadan graduates in British India. Bearing this in mind, each of the headings in the above Table has been 
ub-dividod into four columns — the calculation in the first column of each heading having been made with reference 
0 the ratio of the Muhammadan to the Hindu population. Thus when there are 15,081 Hindu graduates, the 
:umbor of Muhammadan gi*aduates should have been 5,441, instead of which, a.H a matter of fact, the actual number 
s only 546, leaving a deficiency of 4,895 graduates showing, as the last column under the heading total** shows, 
hat the success which the Muhammadans have actually achieved, ever since the foundation of the Indian Universi- 
ies, is only 10 03 per cent., or -j'^th of what it should have been. In other words, the backw’^nrdnoss of Muhammadans 
s nine times as great as their success, they having fallen 90 per cent, short of the standard wdiich they should 
lave achieved if progress of high English education among them had been proportionately as great as among the 
Hindus. To put the idea in a more concrete form, the condition of high English education among Muhammadans 
nay be compared to a bank, of which tho assets are 546 and the debts 4,S95. To put the matter shortly, the 
Muhammadans of India may be said to be suffering from all the evils of bankruptcy in the matter of high English 
sducation. 

That this conclusion is justified, is shown by dealing with the Statistics from another point of view. Taking 

the figui-es of tho total Hindu and Muhammadan gr-aduates, tho percentage of 
each race in such total number has been calculated, and taking the percentage 
of the Hindu graduates as a standard of satisfactory success, it is shown what 
the proportion of Muhammadans should have been if they had achieved as 
satisfactory progress as the Hindus in high English education. Tho following 
Table shows the results of such calculations, with reference to the various 
Faculties of Learning in the various Universities of India : — 

• Vide pages 188, 184, ante. | t page 185, ante. | J Vide pogc 181, ante. | § Vide page 184, ante. 


Proportionate number of 
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should haye been, aooording 
to the ratio of the Muham- 
madan to the Hindu popula- 
tion, in 1868-93. 
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«TOM8H BDUClTIOS XS am AXOVa VTOOi MB XtntAlttUluut*. !|0 

!l%lb CMdcnllittiCllis OOXktftinBd in ^Yia x ■ . * 

4 7 **" wMWtioia dt tliH TbHb, nsmefy* odhuuia 

tJllonlations In the preoed- j ’ *’ . ““ ■one ezplanetioii. The hei lM«n 

Inf TiOile explained. J>y tatong the number of Hindu grudoetes, per 100 of the total 

a. the etmidardof eatiefactoiy eucoITe »ndtrn"lw” *’ *’ ®’ ** 

proportionate number of Muh^madan’oraduarsel l/r'"’’!!'’"’ 

to the Hindu Bonnlutinn .f * 1 . ir i 8^“““*®* *‘*ve been, according to the ratio of the Mahammadan 

p,,p.rt™ totted „.!» 

To lUostroto tho otlect ol tko colonIMioo, contomod in th« prModinir Tnblo, no (nr u the Pnonllj ol Am in 

Diagram 1, showing the com- the accompanying diagram I. hn* been prepared on a uniform -r al e 

paratlve progress of high Eng- of 100 degrees, in columns placed in juxtaposition. Tho columna showing 

and those relating to the 

wes-ea. ^ Muhammadans, Muhammadans green, and the degrees np to which tho columns hare been 

col“ired represent the actual progress of each, comparatively. The croai 
lines in tho columns relating to tho Muliammadans indinato the degrees of progress which the Muhammadans 
should have attained, if, with reference to tho proportion of their population to the Hindu population, they had 
achieved as grea.. a rate of success as the Hindus. In other words, the pink colours represent tho calculations 
as to the M.A. and B.A. Hegrees, in columns -2, 6, 8, 11, 14 and 17 of the above Table ; the green colours represent 
the calculations contained in columns !{, C, !», 12, 15 ami J8, and the cross lines in the columns relating to the 
Muhammadans represent tho calculations contained in columns 4, 7, 10, lO, 16 and 19, in the above Table. 

These explanations, when Lome in mind, with reference to tho calculations represented liy the figures in the 
Figures ueoossary to under- !'»'c«eding Talilo, render the accompanying diagram easily iutclligible, but for 
stand the caloulations in the tho flake of facilitating reference, tlie requiflite figureH for undurKtanding tha 
Diagram I. diagram ore given m the following Table » 


NUMBER PER IfX) OF THE TOTAL HINDU AND 1 ’report ionate num- 

MUHAMMADAIS— Muharainadan 

I graduatcH, aH it should 


UNTVEnSITlES. 

PoriJIiATfON. 

Gkaduates. 

hnvo been, as compar- 
ed with the number of 
Hindu graduates, ac- 


Hindus. 

Muhaiu- 

M.A. 

B.A. 

tlio Muhammadan to 
the Hindu population. 


madans. 

Hindus. 

Mu ham - 
mudaiiH. 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

M.A. 

B.A. 

Calcutta 

677 

;i2 3 

96-94 

306 

95-71 

4-29 

461 

45-6 

Madras 

98'6 

6-4 

98‘ 

2- 

99-2 

•8 

6-7 

6-8 

Bombay ... 1 

8‘21 

17-9 

99 1 

•9 

981 

1 9 

21-74 

21-5 

Punjab 

40-4 

59-6 

81-25 

1875 

77-7 

22-3 

120 6 

115- 

Allahabad 

88- 

12- 

96-7 

.3-3 

82-8 

172 

13-2 

11-3 

Total for India ... 

76-25 

23-75 

96-7 

3-3 

95-85 

415 

301 

29-8 


The acoompanying Diagram (No. I.), showing the comparative progress of high English education in Art§ 
among Hindus and Muhammadans, classified under tho various Universities of India, during the period of 36 years, 
from 1858 to 1883, inoluaive, is inserted here, and should be perused in the light of the statistics given in the preoedU 
ing Table. 



nroEtni nmciifov tv tmnu 


isi 

To explun the foregoing dingnnn forther-^take the oolnmn relating to the M. A. Examinaticm of the Oalcnttiii 
Tho Ibregoiiig IMagram ez- Univereity. The total number of M.A.’s during the 36 years, from 1868 to 
plained. 1893 (both inolusive), was 817, of which 792 were Hindus, ' or 96*94 per cent, 

thus indicated in pink colour, up to nearly 97 degrees of the diagram, and the number of Muhammadans being 
only 25, or d'OG per cent., the green colour accordingly oorers a little more than 3 degrees of the diagram. But 
with reference to the population within the jurisdiction of the Calcutta Uniyersity, the proportion of Hindus to 
Muhammadans is as 67' 7 to 32*3, and if the Muhammadans had achieved the same rate of progress as the Hindus, 
the ratio of Muhammadan graduates would have been as 46* I to 96*94 of the Hindus. The cross lines, therefore, in 
the column of the Muhammadan M. A..’s reach 46' L degrees in the diagram, to denote the above calculation. 

Again, in the columns of the diagram relating to the Punjab University the pink and green colours show the 
actual comparative progress of the Hindu and Muhammadan graduates, respectively, and the cross lines exceed the 
100 degrees of the scale, reaching J20 degrees for the M.A.*s and 115 degrees for the B.A.’s, as represented on 
the margin of the diagram, which must be considered as a part of the dingram, under the beading of the Punjab 
University. The excessive deficiency thus indicated by the cross lines, in regard to the Punjab University is due to 
the fact that in that Province the proportion of the Hindu to the Muhammadan population is as 40 4 to 59*6, and 
the rate of progress achieved hy the Hindu M.A.’s being 81*25 per cent., the proportionate number of Muhamma- 
dan M.A.’s, according to the ratio of the Muhammadan to the Hindu population, should have reached 120*6 degrees 
of the diagram, and the number of Hindu B. A. 's being 77*7 per cent, the number of Muhammadan graduates, with 
reference to the proportion of the Muhammadan to the Hindu population, should have reached 115 degrees, as 
represented on the margin of the diagium. 

On the other hand, in the case of the B.A degree of the Allahabad University, the green colour which 
represents the actual success of 77 Muhammadans, as against 371 Hindus (denoted by the pink colour), exceeds the 
proportion of the Mubammadan to the Hindu population, which is as 12 to 88 in the Provinces within the jurisdic- 
tion of that University. The excess is represented by 5*9 degrees coloured green on the margin of the diagram. 
This circumstance, ns has once before been explained in this work, is due to the exceptionally strenuous efforts 
in behalf of English education which the Muhammadans, under the leadership of Sir Syed Ahmed, Khan Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I., have made by founding the Muhammadan Anglo- Onental College at Aligarh, a brief history of which 
institution has been given in an earlier part of this work. ( Vide pp. 163, 164 ante). 

To furtlicr elucidate the comparison between the progress made by Hindus and that made by Muhammadans, 

Abstraot Tabular Statement, ^'°'’P®ctively, the following Table has been prepared showing an abstract 
showing comparative progress comparative statistics of the various bronches of learning recognized 

of Hindus and Muhammadans by the degrees of the various Indian Universities, from the time of their 
■lity^^loatic^^l^868^^8^ establishment up to the present, covering a j>eriod of 36 years, from 1858 to 

’ 1893, both inclusive : — 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF HIGH ENGLISH EDUCATION IN BRITISH INDIA AMONG 
HINDUS AND MUHAMMADANS, RESPECTIVELY, FOR THE 36 YEARS, FROM 1858 TO 1893. 
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76*25 

2375 


Batio of graduates, as it 
ought to be, according to 
the ratio of the Muham- 
madan to the Hindu po- 
pulation 

961 

29*9 

96*98 

30*2 

97*13 

30*3 

99*5 

31*0 

96*5 

! 
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Number of Muhammadan 
graduates, as it ought to 
be, according to the ratio 
of the Muhammadan to 
the Hindu population ... 


3,286 


1,475 


519 


161 


5.441 


Actual number of Hindu 
and Muhammadan gra- 
duates 

9,715 1 

399 

3.587 

no 

1,259 

1 

34 

590 

3 

15,081 

546 

15.627 

Deficiency in the number 
of Muhammadan gradu- 
ates 

- 

2,887 


1,365 

... 

485 

... 

158 


4,895 



The figures in this Table, when carefully considered are eloquent in themseWee, as showing how enormously 
Statistios of the backward- ^J^ckward the Muhammadans are as compared with the Hindus. In all 
nesB of miihammadanB in all departments of learning recognised and controlled by the Indian Uniyersities, 
Departments of University Aits, Law, Medicine and Engineering, the Muhammadans haye fallen far 
Sduoation, 1858-93. short of the standard of success which they should haye achieved if the 

progress of high English education among them had been proportionate to their number in the population, as 
compared with the Hindus. Thus, in the Faculty of Arts, instead of 3,286 Muhammadan graduates, there ore only 
399, leaving a deficiency of no less than 2,887. Similarly, in the Faculty of Law, instead of 1,475 Muhammadan 
graduates, only 110 have succeeded, leaving a deficiency of no less than 1,365 lu the Faculty of Medicine, instead 
of 519 there are only 34 Muhammadan graduates, showing a deficiency of 485 ; and in the Faculty of Engineering 
the number of Muhammadan graduates is only 3 instead of 161, leaving a deficiency of 158. The statistics, so far 
&B the Muhammadans are concerned, appear more cogently lamentable when the figures in the columns of totals azw 
considered. In the aggregate Hindu and Muhammadan population of British India the percentages are 76*25 
Hindus and 23*75 Muhamniadaus ; whilst the percentages in the aggregate number of Hindu and Muhammadan 
graduates are 96 5 Hindus and only 3 5 Muhammadans : the deficiency m the percentage being thus, 20*25. 

These statistics are equally lamentable for the Muhammadans, when considered in another manner. Ever 

since the establishment of the Indian Universities during a period of thirty- 
six years, from the year 1858 to 1893, the statistics calculated from the Calen- 
dars of the various Indian Universities, show (as in the above table) that 
15,627 persons have taken degrees in the various branches of learning recog- 
nised and controlled by those Universities. Oat of this 15,627 gradnates no 
lew 16,081 were Hindus, whilst the Muhammadans were only 646. Aooording to the ratio of the Mnhamma. 
, 1 .,. to the Hindns, in the aggregate Hindu and Muhammadan population, the number of Muhammadan g irad u a tus 
Should hare been no less than 6,441, instead of the actual figure 646, thus showing a deficiency of no less than 
^ aps other words, the Muhammadans bars aehieTed onfy oneAenth of the moooss which th^ should lutve 
nrihiernil. an^ t^r is nine times ss much as their suooess ; whilst as matters now etaud, ths a«mb«r of 

gnilnstns is mm 27 ss much as that of the MnhammudaiH instead of being a little orer 3 1 


Snooeas of Muhammadans in 
nnlversitv degrees only o«e- 
tenth of 'What it should have 
been in proportion to their po- 
pulation. 





to tbe pro|N^^ tbe Bindn and ilie Mnhainmadan p'oj^Qlatioiia. Ko miionid wafl. 

iriabar of India can gnidgo the latisfaotory advanoe which the Hindus have made, but at the same time, he — whe- 
ther as a politician or as a philanthropist— cannot help lamenting the fact that the Muhammadans ha'^e not made 
a commensurate progress in high English education in proportion to their number in the population. 

To render more easily intelligible the great disparity between Hindus and Muhammadans in high English 
Bia m II abb win the various branches of learning recognised by the degrees of 

oomparative progress of Hln- various Indian Universities, as shown in the preceding Table, the following 
due and Muhammadans in the diagram has been prepared on the same principles as the preceding diagram. 
Degrees of the Indian Uuiversi- and the figures given at the foot of the diagram, taken from the preceding 

ties, in various braxmhes of tables, will explain the degrees up to which the diagram has been coloured 

learning, during 16o8*-08> 

pink, as denoting the actual progress of the Hindus ; and green, the actual pro- 
gress of the Muhammadans, and the cross linos showing the point of progress which the Muhammadans should 
have achieved, if they had achieved the same rate of progress as the Hindus, with reference to the proportion of the 
Muhammadan to the Hindu population. The accompanying diagram showing the comparative progress of High 
English Education in various branches of knowledge among Hindus and Muhamamdans in the Universities of 
India daring 36 years from 1858 to 1893, is inserted for perusal in the light of the preceding explanation. 

The accompanying Diagram No. II is in itself eloquent in showing the deplorable backwardness of Muham- 
madans in all branches of high English education recognised by the Universities of India — a state of things which 
can never be lost sight of, in considering the various problems of moral, social, economical and political import, 
which need consideration daring the present period of the history of the British rule in India. The Diagram 
might well suggest for its motto the following elegiac Rubai ( ), or Quartrain, of the celebrated living Muham- 

madan poet Mauivi Altaf Husain, Hali : — 

jfid ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The statistics of high English education stated In this Chapter, have been, so far, considered with reference 
iCa^e of progress of Muham- ^ results of the working of the Indian Uni vers itie.s from their 

madan graduates in various foundation up to the end of 1893 — a period of 36 years. It is now iinpor- 
Faoulties of the Indian Uni- tant to consider the rate at which the Muhammadans have made piogress in 
▼ersities, during 1866-98. high English education during this long period. For this purpose, and for 

the sake of convenient reference, the following Table has been prepared as an extract from the Tabular Statement 
already given (Vide page 185, ante), showing the comparative statistics of Hindu and Muhammadan graduates in 
the various Faculties of the Indian Universities during 36 years, from 1858 to 1803, divided into periods of 6 years 
each : — 


Pekcentaok of Muhammadans in the total Hindu and Muhammadan oea- 

DUATES JN THE VARIOHS FACULTIES OK THK INDIAN UNIVERSITIES, 
DURING 6 SEXENNIAL PERIODS, FROM 1858 TO 1893. 
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nm OF ifftTHAimm* niooBisa tv rmmmtn uratvBS, 

It i» otident from tins Table that the progress of Maha^mwiane in high English edaoation, as nepmeated 
l^rogresi of Muhammadans ^7 percentages of the various sezennial periods, has been very slow in all 

the various Faculties in which Degrees are granted in the Universities of 
and the last column of the Table shows the dedoienoy in the peroentages 
inring these various periods, with reference to the proportion of Muhammadans in the total Hindu and Muham- 
madan population. During the first three of those sexennial periods, namely, up to the end of the year 1875, 
bhe percentage of Muhammadans who succeeded in obtaining University Degrees was so inoonsidoi'able that 
it can scarcely afford any estimate of the rate of progress made by the Muhammadans in this respect. The last 
bhree periods, however, deserve special consideration, and it is necessary to discuss the advance made by Mubain- 
madana during those periods in the various branches of learning, and then Lo consider the statistics in respect 
of all the Faculties of the Indian Universities taken as a whole. 

In the Faculty of Arts the percentage of Muhammadans, in the total number of Hindu and Muhammadan 

graduates, was 2 03 during the sexennial peidod ending in the year 1881, and 
increased to 3*6 during the next sexennial period ending in 1887, thus 
ty of Arts, 1881-98. showing an advance of only 1*57 per cent. Again, during the last sexennial 

period, ending in 1893, the percentage of Muhammadans increased to 5*7, 
indicating an advance of 2*1, which is so far satisfactory ; but the required percentage of Muhammadan graduates 
should have been 23*75, which is the pfcrceutago of Muhammadans in the total Hindu and Muhammadan popula- 
tion, and thus, the deficiency in the percentage still remaining is no less than 18 05, which, at the rate of progress 
indicated by 2*1, during the last sexennial period, would take more than 51 years to bring the percentage of Muham- 
madan graduates in the Faculty of Arts up to the peicontoge of the Muhammadans in tlie total Hindu and 
Muhammadan population. 

In the Faculty of Law the percentage of Muhammadans in the total number of Hindu and Muhammadan 

graduates was 1*3 during the sexennial period ending in the year 1881. It 

of progress of Muham- inoicased to 4 3 during the next Hexennial period ending iii the year 1887, 
madan graduates in the Pa- .,,1 a r q a . u • 1 • 11 , J 

CUlty of Law 1881-93 showing an advance of 3 0 per cent., which is, no doubt, considerable, and 

would have been saiisfaciory if it had not fallen during the last sexennial 

period, ending in 1893, when it fell to 3*6, thus showing a rcti ogression of 7, leaving a dcfi(;ieucy of no less than 
2015, which is roquu'ed to complete the percentage at 23*75, which is the jiercentage of tlic Miiliauimndans in the 
total Hindu and Muhammadan population. On account of this retrogression during the last sexennial jieriod it is 
impossible to calculate at what period the Muhammadans may be expected to fill up tlie vncancy or deficiency in 
the number of graduates in the Faculty of Law ; but some approximate calculation of tbe jicriod required for this 
purpose may be made, perhaps, by comparing the percentage of the sexennial period ending in 1881 with the percen- 
tage of the sexennial period ending in 1887, when the highest rate of progress was achieved in an interval of 
6 years. The percentage of Muhammadans in the total number of Hindu and Muhammadan graduates in the 
Faculty of Law during the sexennial period ending in 1881 was 1 3, and after the lapse of G years, namely, during 
the sexennial period ending in 1887, it rose to 4 3, thus showing an inerjase of 3 0 per »:eTit. Tin* deficiency in the 

percentage in 1893 was 20* 15, which at the aboveineiitioncd rate of increase would require more than 40 years 

to bring tbe percentage of Muhammad.au graduates in Law up to the percentage of the MuhammadaiiH, rw., 23*75, 
in the total Hindu and Muhammadan population. 

In the Faculty of Medicine and Suigery the percentage of Muhammadans in the total number of Hindu and 
Rate of progress of Muham- Muhammadan graduates was only 0 93 per cent during the sexennial period 
madan graduates in the Pa- ending in 1881, and during the succeeding sexennial period ending in 1887, it 
oulty of Medicine and Surgery, j-oge to 20 per cent., thus showing an advance of 1*07 per cent. Again, during 
1881-98. next sexennial period ending in 1893, it rose from 2*0 to 4*3 per cent., 

showing an advance of 2*3 per cent., which may be said to be satisfactory. But the percer,iage of Muhammadans 
in the total Hindu and Muhammadan population being 23*75 per cent., the balance of perceulage still requiring to 
be filled up is 19*45, which, at the last mentioned rate of increase during 6 years, would require more than 50 years. 

In the Faculty of Engineering no Muhammadan succeeded in obtaining a Degree during the sexennial period 

ending in 1881, but in the next sexennial period ending in 1867, the per- 
Rate of progress of Muham- centago of Muhammadans in the total number of Hindu and Muhammadan 
madan graduates in the Pa- graduates was 1*5, which would have bden satisfactory, hod it not fallen to 
dolty of Engineering, 881 9 • ^nring the succeeding sexennial period ending in 1893; thus showing a 

mtifogremim o£ 1} per cent Under these oixtmmstances it ia obvions that no prospective calculation oiii bo 
tb thopsri^ wbon the ilnhamiiiadans ma/ be expected to fill up the deficiency of 23*35 stilt rimrihiiig 



ili!l wdx.»H it'tiw. 

ttp the pa ro etiti g e to 2fr75, which ie ihe pexwitige of ihi MtthftmmadaaiB in the totnl Hiadn tni Ifn]^. 
HMnn Howerer, if the highest rate of progreu in the Faoiilfy of Engineering, namely, per cent, 

which was achioTed by the Mnhammadane during the sexennial period ending in 1887, he taken as an approximate 
measure of their future adTance, even then, the deficiency in the percentage being no less than 23*35, it would take 
more than 93 years to bring up the percentage to 23*75, which is the percentage of the Mahammadane in the total 
Hindu and Muhammadan population. 

It is now important to consider the rate of progress of Muhammadan graduates in all the Faculties of the 

Bate of progreM of Muham- Universities, taken as a wl«,le. The statistios in the preceding Table 

inadan graduates in all the viewed, show that during the sexennial period ending in 1881, the 

Vacuities of the Indian Uni- percentage of Muhammadan graduates, in the total number of Hindu and 
▼ersities, from 1881 to 1883. Muhammadan graduates, in all the Faculties of the Indian UniversitieB, was 
1*5, and during the next sexennial period ending in 1887, it rose to 3‘6, thus showing an advance of 21 per cent. 
Again, during the succeeding sexennial period ending in 1893, it rose to 6*0, showing an advance of 1'4 per cent. 
which may be taken as the latest, and, therefore, the approximate measure of future advance. But the percentage 
of Muhammadans in the total Hindu and Muhammadan population being 23‘75, the balance of 1875 per cent, 
would, at the abovementioned rate of advance (namely, 1*4 per cent, in 6 years), require more than 80 years to 
fill up the detioiency, and bring the percentage of Muhammadan graduates in all the University Faculties, taken 
as a whole, up to the jKJroentage of the Muhammadans in the total Hindu and Muhammadan population, namely, 
23'75 per cent. But even if the largest rate erf advance made Muhammadans, namely the advance made by 
them in the sexennial period ending in 1887, when their percentage rose fi*om 1*5 to 3*6, namely, an advance of 21 
in 6 years, bo taken as the measure of approximate success in the future, the]deficiGncy in the percentage being 
18 75, would require more than 53 years to reach 23 75 per cent., which is the percentage of the Muhammadans 
in the total Hindu and Muhammadan population. 

For the sake of conveniently compicliending the preceding calculations, as to the prospects of Muhammadan 
Future prospects of the Mu- advance in the various Faculties of the Indian Universitios in the future, 
hammadans in regard to Uni- the following Table has been prepared to show the results of the above calcu- 
▼ersity Degrees, lotions 


Faculties. 

Percentage of 
Muhammadans in 
1888-93, among 
graduates. 

Percentage of 
Muhammadans in 
the total Hindu 
and Muhammadan 
population. 

Deficiency of 
M u h a mma da n 
percentage among 
graduates in 1888- 
93. 

Highest rate of 
Muhammadan 
progress yet 
achieved in a sex- 
ennial period. 

Approximate number 
of yeai-8 req[uii‘od to 
raise the percentage 
of Muhammadan grsr 
duates to their per- 
centage in total Hin- 
du and Muhamma- 
dan population. 

Arts 

57 

2375 

18-5 

2-1 

51 

Law 

3-6 

n 

20-15 

3-0 

40 

Medicine and Surgery 

4-3 


19-45 

23 

50 

Engineering 

0-4 

»» 

23 35 

1*5 

93 

Total of all Faculties 

i 60 

1 

1 

2375 

18-75 

2*1 

53 


This Table, which must be perused in the light of the calculations explained in the preceding paragraphs, 
leaves no doubt that, in respect of high English education, as represented by the University degrees, the Mnham- 
madans are more than half a century behind their Hindu fellow-subjects, and that even the latest and the highest 
rate of progress yot made by the Muhammadans, falls far short of what is required to raise the percentage of 
Muhammadan graduates up to the level of the proportion of Muhammadans in the population of India. 

To illustrate the efEect of the preceding calculations, the accompanying Diagram HI, has been prepared, 
’ Pfog - a.m ni, showing the -Bofe of progreu of high English education, in various brauohes 

Bate of progresB of Mnham^ of knowledge, among Muhammadans, in the Indian Universities, durii^ 6 
lABdane in Indian Unlvexeltlegi sexennial periods, from the year 1858 to 1898. The Diagram has been pre- 
ftMi IdM to 1898| mplainod. on the same principleii as the pveeeding Oiagratta, with this diSereuee, 

whjiild in like ipreeedbg 


diagram III. 


{Opposite top«0o fSSj 


MedLciru^^ 
and 
Sur 


Total ofaJL 
Fouudiuee . 
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j2K out of a scale of 100 degrees, are shown, since the percentage of Muhammadans in the total Hindu and 

Hiit^a^ni3iadan population is only 23*75. The Diagram is, therefore, painted pink, up to 23*75 degrees, and the 
green colour represents the extent of the percentage of the Muhammadan graduates in the total number of Hindu 
and Muhammadan graduates during the various sexennial periods indicated at the foot of the Diagram. It will 
be observed that, although the progress made by the Muhammadans during the last two sexennial periods is 
noticeable, yet, as has been explained in the preceding observations, the rate of progress is far fi^om being suIR* 
oient to enable them to attain tlieir proper percentage within an approximate period. The pink colour in the 
Diagram, when compared with the green colour, shows the vast exigent of the deficiency of the Muhammadans 
taking their percentage in the total Hindu and Muhammadan population as the reasonable standard of success 
at which they should aim. But it is not an unrommon opinion, entertained by some Btat-esmon and political 
thinkers, that, although the past condition of Muhammadans, with respect to high English education was deplor- 
able, the present conrlition of their progress is satisfactory, and leaves no room for further complaint or anxiety. 
Tt is, therefore, important to consider how far tliis opinion is justifiable, and the following Chapter will be devoted 
to the consideration of this subject. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


POSITION OF MUHAMMADANS IN THE GENERAL POPULATION OP INDIA.-THE PRESENT 
nATE OF THE PROGItESS OP ENGLISH EDUGATION AMONG MUHAMMADANS 
IN COLLEGES AND SE(X)NDARY SCHOOLS, AND I'l'S FUTURE PROSPECTS 
The precedinf' Chapter has been devoted to statistical calculations showiiip tlie backwardness of the 

Muliainriindans in English education, with reforunc,c to their j)ro|)ortirin in the 

Position of the Muham- jHndu and Mnhatnmailan population of India, according to the Onsus 

tiOT of Il^ia ^ *'**'***'^^ ^°'^'* *^ reasons which have boeii already stated* It seems advisable 

before closing tliis subject to give a general view of the position occupied by 
them in the general population of India, in various parta of the country. For this purpose Die moat trust- 
worthy information available is contained in the General Report on the Consua of India in IH9L After stating 
that the total Hindu or Brahmanic i>opulation of India in 1891 t amounted to 207,731,727, and that “the mean 
proportion of the Brahmanic to the total population is 72J per cent.” and that the Muhanimadaiis amounted to 
57,321,164, constituting 19-96 of the total Indian population, the Report describes the territorial distribution of 
the Brahmanists or Hindus, and then in regard to the Musalmans has the following observations 

“ The neit religion to come under review is that of Islam, which is taken hereon account of its numerical 

importance. The Musalman population of the world has been roughly 

Territorial distribution of the estimated at various amounts from 70 to 90 millions, so that, whatever the 
Uuhammadans in India. figure may ho between those limits, the Indian Empire contains a large 

majority of the followers of the Prophet. No Province or large State, and probably few districts or other subdivi- 
sions in the plain country west of Burma, is without a certain number of Musalman inhabitants. We find them 
relatively most numerous, of course, in the North-West, where Sindh and Kashmir head the list, with 77 and 70 
per oent. respectively. In the former there is a considerable foreign element, consisting of Balooch and Brahui 
from across the frontier, but the bulk of the population has been converted from a lax form of Brahmanism. 
For a short period in its history the province was under a Brahman regime, centei-ed about llaiderabad, whoro it 
was disturbed and afterwards confirmed by Alexander the Great, but was overthrown not long afterwards by one 
of the numerous waves of Scythian origin that broke upon the west and north frontier of India lieforo and shortly 
after the beginning of the Christian Era. According to the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang, Sindh was in the 
seventh oentniy both barbarous and superstitious, and orthodoxy of any sort sat lightly upon its unsornpuloas 
population, t as it is said to do even now. In Kashmir, the present population, whether Skythio or Aiya has been 

• Vide page 183, ante, 

f Oensas of India, ISOl-OsiMfat Xtport, by J. A. BainM, Esq., F. 8. S., of iho Indian Civil Service (1888), pp. 174, 175. 

{TboOktlb-broedovSnnaf annnfasling and baity temper, given only to blooddied. Tbay feavc no nuiston, bnt sbavs tbeit 

, jwd S'fd .sttOf* tibi|.'SSHdloaat’s«)bM.' 
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w ^kin kbtdrie to Mrpfmt nondiip, finddhitm and BnUiniOAim, More ite oommioiiio 

by the Moghols daring thedr laanior yieite to the y«lley. The Sikh mle snooeededi bat 
left both Maealniaa peasent and Brahman profeBsional alike ontonohed^ except that the priyilegee of the latter 
were confirmed. In the North-West the tribee were probably converted from the side of Afghanistan, not from 
India, and their example was followed by the Mongoloid Thibetan races to the North along part of the Upper 
Indus. On the East, however, in Ladakh, the sparse population is still Buddhist, and along the South range inter- 
vening between the valley and the Panjab, there is a considerable Brahmanic element of comparatively pure 
Arya descent, but, on the whole, 70^ per cent, of tho population of the State is Musalman. In the Panjab we have 
samples on tho lai’gest scale of both foreign immigration and local conversion. In the British portion of the 
province, 56f of the population professes Islam, the proportion rapidly rising towards the west and gradually 
falling ns tho Jamna is approached. On the States, the largest of which, with one exception, are under Sikh rule, 
Islam has made, of course, less impression, and it is retumed by only 30 per cent. As has been said above, the 
outward observances of the faith are more or less strictly regarded whore the religion is that of a large majority 
of the people, but left in abeyanco whore the conversion was effected by force or worldly prossui'e and without 
the example of foreign zealots to sustain devotion. The more martial races are converted to tho extent of at least 
one-half, and the lowest class of tho Brahmanic community favours alternatively Islam and Sikhism. Passing 
eastwards, wo find tho proportion of Musalmans high in the submontane tracts of tho North-West Provinces, but 
below the average in the province as a whole. In Bengal, as we had occasion to note in connection with the density 
and migration of tho population, tliere is a strong Musalman element, exceeding one-half the population, nearly all 
over tho wbolo of tbo eastern division, and the same remark applies to tho Surma Valley, now included in the Assam 
Province. It is in this part of tho Country that tho results of conversion are more marked in the circumstances of 
tho population than anywhere else in India. Wo have seen that the growth of tho poj)ulation here has been more 
rapid than in any other division of tho province, and the Provincial Census Superintendent attributos this in a great 
degree partly to conversion and partly to otlior ecclesiastical factors as they are understood in India. In tho fiMt 
place, there is the rise in status^ then tho range of diet is greater than amongst the Brahmanic classes. Thirdly, not 
only is marriage defended till tlje bride is grown up, but there is no prohibition of widow-marriage, both of which are 
facts tending towards a longer life on tho part of tho women and a healthier offspring. In connection with this part 
of the country, wo may mention the Musalman population of Lower Burma, which is largely indebted to Chittagong 
and its neighbourhood for its recruits, chiefly sea-faring people, supplemented by a certain influx of tho trading 
Musalmans of Bombay and Madras, and the followers of the last Uehli princes, who were assigned a residence at 
Rangoon. Tho high proportion of Musalmans in the Bombay States and in Baroda, is, in its turn, partly due 
to the number of traders in Kachh and other Gujarath States, partly to that of the cultivators mentioned already — 
both foreign converts — who abouiicl in that division of the Presidency. It must be remembered, too, that Gujarath 
was tho seat of a considerable Musalman power in tho days of Moghal rule in Upper India, and Csmbay, Junagarh, 
Palarpur, Uadhanpur, and Balasiniir, testify to the extent and durability of its authority, as Sacliin and Janjira do 
to the influence of the same religion amongst tho foreign employes of the Maratha Chiefs. Wo can now turn to 
the parts of India where the proportion is the lowest. Tho Nadir of Islam, numerically speaking, is found 
in the Hill States under the Central Provinces, and, with the exception of Upper Burma, where there are now 
fewer immigrants of the Panthe class, in those provinces themselves. Next to these comes Mysore, in spit© of 
its former period of Musalman rule. In fact, it nowhere appears that rulers of that faith, when detached from its 
centre in Upper India, surrounded ihemselves with large numbers of their co-religionists. Witness the case 
of Haidorabad, where, though the whole administration is in the hands of Musalmnns, less than 10 per cent, of 
the population is of that faith, or only 2 per cent, more than in the neighbouring province of Bombay. The pro- 
portion in Madras would be very low, as it is in other ports of Southern India, were it not for the trading commu- 
nity of the Labbe on the East Coast, and the semi-trading, semi-agricultural Mappila of Malabar and its two adja- 
cent States ; for the local convert, in spite of the zeal of Tippoo, is not a considerable feature in the general 
population, though he is in sufficient force in the larger towns, as shown some years back at Salem, to present a 
strong front to infringement on what he considers his privileges by Brahmanical neighbours. The Musalman 
element in Central India is singularly low, seeing that it was the refuge for many years of wandering bands of 
marauders of considerable strength. But the strong band of the two gpreat Maratha powers and the exclnsiTeness 
of the Brahmanio Chiefs of comparatively pure race in the South-East of the Agency, tend to confine the foreign 
religion to the Musalman States, of which only one, Bhopal, is of considerable size. As regards the progress of the 
faith of Islam, little need be added to what has been already written above. It has been undoubte^Uy rapid in 
J|iStein Ber^ and has bem^ peiYjeptibls, ihou^ on somewhat m uncertain bi^ in the Pei^ahu Blsewh^ 
^^Mesase ieems to be mostly that due to aoriiial giowilu But so ler m . 
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If it i-poMibl. that that growth may haT. bean aotaall, i«pad«i by 

** ® “*• «««i»ti(m. of Britirii rob. For tbo minimam 

^ a^Bport to ev«. the lower grades of middle das. pablic maploy i. decidedly ^ 
^ «wl ^*^ ? *!, *'’*''* progress of lesrning amongst this class of Musalmans has not proportio^y 
pranced, with the comparatively small number of recruits for the army, police, and menial offices that is now 
out ets remain available. It is possible that some such reason as this accounts for the fact 
^ the pneral rate of increase outside the tracts abovementioned is a little below that found to provaU amount 
the population as a whole.” • 


The last three sentences of the above extrset arc noticeable, ns showing that one of the possible causes of the 
Mate of progress of English decadence of the Muhammadans may bo attributed to “ the difficulty found 
Question amrag Muhmmad- in getting a living, under the now conditions of British rule,” and to the fact 

^hat tbo progi-oss of loaminp amongst this class of Musalmans has not 
proportionately advanced.’* It is, therefore, important to form some estiiimto as to the present condition of the pro- 
gress of English education among Muhammadans in Colleges and Secondary Schools, and to ascertain the rate at 
which they have progressed during the last decade, of which statistics ai^e available, namely, the years from 1882 to 
1892. For this purpose, it will bo necessary to refer bock to some of the Tabular Statements already given in an 
earlier part of this w^ork.f The best w^ay to aRcertain the rate of progress is to compare the percentages of the 
Muhammadan pu^iils in English Colleges and Schools at intorvalH of five years each, and the following Table liaSi 
accordingly, been prepared with reference to the statistics of the years 1862 and 1887, and 1892, and then, by taking 
the latest percentages of pupils, and deducting them fi’om the perceniages of the Muhammadan })opulation in the 
vanons parts of India, according to the Census of 1891 ; the balance thus deduced i^epresenting the deficioncy in 
the percentage of Muhammadan students J : — 


Provinces. 

PlCKCKNTAUK 
TOTAL NCAlfl 

Aim s C< 

1882. 

OP Mthamma 

lEK OP S’J(-I)EN1 
JMiKORS (EnOIi 

1887. 

DANH IN TIIK 

S ATTENDING 
ISll) IN — 

1892. 

Percentage of 
MuhainmadaiiH 
in total popu- 
jlation. (Census 
of 1891). 

Deficionoy in 
tile percentago 
of Muhamnif^- 
an students, 
according to 
peicentageof 
Mnhommaduns 
in total popu- 
lation. 

Madras 

17 

1*6 

P5 

6’3 

48 

Bombay 

14 

2-6 

2’6 

l(i3 

137 

Bengal 

3 8 

4-3 

^'7 

32 9 

27-2 

Nortb-West Provinces and Oudli 

13 0 

j;]2 

1.90 

13-.5 

— 5*r» 

Punjab 

12'6 

17-2 

18*2 

55-8 

37-d 

Total 

3*6 

4*2 

.-)’9 j 

21 8 

15-9 


The statistics of this Table must be considered separately with regard to each Proviiic(% to form some approxi- 
mate estimate of the future ptxigress of English Collegiate Education among Muliuminadans. 

In Madras, the figures show that the percentage of Muhammadan pupils attending Arts Colleges was 1’7 in 

1882, and decreased to 1'6 in 1887, and again fell to 1*5 in 1892, leaving u 
Mate of progpfOBB of Muham- deficiency of no less than 4'8 per cent., with i-eferenco to percentage of the 

madans ^ Engli^ A^b Col- j^uhamraadans in the population of the Madras Presidency. This steady 

legeB in Madrafl, 1862-98. i, * x- x a. i. i. ^ * ■ i r xi, 

fall renders it impossible to estimate at what future period, if ever, the 

Muhammadans of Madras may be expected to make up the deficiency, which is more than three times as great as 

the percentage already achieved by them. Their case seems to be hopeless, unless, indeed, some exceptional 

measures are adopted in their behalf. 


• Oenns of India, 189W OciMiraZ Kspori, by J. A. Bainas, E«i., F.SA., of the Indian Ofrril Semoa (1898), pp. 174, 175. 
t Vide Tables at pp. 108 and 177 atUe. 

{ The pevuentagei of Ituhammadan stndents have been taken from the flgnres in the Table at page 108 enta ; for the year 1888 j 
ifndibr the yearn 1887 and 1888. the Table at ontai and the percentage of Unha mm adens to the total popalatfam, from 

fji^ Qlsdiiq^mieM Btfert em Adaosiftfa in Mia (1888 )a 
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lu Htci Joinamy IViwMiiiiiiy «»|)«w«tag* cf MBh wnwMdmw in Buglah Arte CoQagw «*• 14 is 1882 «n4 
«iTff of progTBM of IfnTifiit «“»*® 2-6 in J887 in fire yew*, the inareaae heiag jwr ««i, Imt it 
jn Arts Ool* Mmaised ststionBry during the next quinquennial period mdingr »» 1898, 

leges In Bombay, 1888-98. ^hen tiie percentage was still 2*6, leaving a balance of no less than 13'7 with 
reference to the percentage of Muhammadans in the population. It is therefore praotioally impossible to make 
any as to the rate of progress of collegiate education among the Muhammadans of that Presidency, but 

if the i — of 1-2 in the percentage which they achieved during the quinquennial period ending in 1887 be 

taken to be a reasonable standard of prospective progress, still at this rate it would take no less than 57 years 
to up the deficiency and to bring up the peroontoge of Muhammadan students in Arts Colleges up to the 

level of the percentage of Muhammadans in the population, viz., 16'3. 

In Bengal the percentage of Muhammadans in Arts Colleges was 3 8 in 1882 and rose to 4 3 in 1887, showing 
Bate of progress of Muham- increase of only -5 or i per cent. ; but during the next quinquennial 
in TBTigHeh Arts Ool- period ending in 1892, it rose from 4 3 to 6-7, showing an increase of 1-4 per 
leges in Bengal, 1882-92. cent, which would have been satiefactoTy had not the deficiency still remain* 

ing been so great as 27-2, which at the rate of 1-4 per cent, progress in five years cannot bo expected to be filled up 
in less than 61 years to bring up the percentage of Muhammadan students to the level of the percentage of 
Muhammadans in the population of Bengal. 

In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh the progress of Muhammadans in English Arts Colleges has been 

very satisfactory during the last quinquennial period ending in 1892, having 
xna^aM^^if^E^liflh^ Arts^cS- showing an excess in the percentage 

leges in the North-Western of 5 5 above the percentage of Muhammadans in the population which is IS’S. 
Provinoes and Oudh, 1882-92. »pjjg reason for this circumstance will bo explained later on in this Chapter.* 
Meanwhile it may bo stated that the independent efforts of the Muhammadans, under tho leadership of Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan, Bahadur, K.C.S.I., for spreading English education among their co-i'cligionists resulting in the 
foundation of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, may, in a great measure, be taken as account- 
ing for the exceptional success of Muhammadans in English education in this part of India.t 

In the Punjab the figures appear at first sight to he more satisfactory than they really are, and they must 

therefore be carefully considered. In that Province the percentage of Mu- 
Bafe of progress of Muham- hammadan students attending English Arts Colleges was 12-6 in 1882, which 
madans in English Arts Col- ^ satisfactory progress and rose to 17 2 in 1887, thus showing an in- 

leges in the Punjab, 1882- . q£ than 4-6 per cent, in five years. Satisfactory as this may 

seem, the value of this sudden rise is materially diminished by the fact that during tho succeeding quinquennial 
period ending in 1892, tho percentage rose fi-om 17-2 to only 18 2, showing an increase of only 10 per cent., and if 
this rate were to ho taken as the measure of future progress it would take more than a century and a half to bring 
up the percentage of Muhammadan students in English Arts Colleges to the level of the percentage of Muham- 
madans in the population of tho Punjab, viz., 55-8. The percentage of Muhammadan students in English Arts 
Colleges in the Punjab being 18'2 in the year 1892, the deficiency in tho percentage of Muhammadan students with 
reference to the percentage of tho Muhammadans in the population of the Province is no less than 37'6, and even 
if the exceptional rate of progress achieved by Muhammadan students in tho Punjab during the quinquennial 
period ending in 1887, namely 4'6 per cent, in five years, be taken as the measure of prospective success in the 
future, the time necessary to make up the deficiency cannot be less than 40 years. 

Dealing now with the total percentages of all the abovemcntioiied Provinces taken together, the statistics show 

that the percentage of Muhammadan students in English Arts Colleges was 
3-6 in the year 1882, and it rose to 4 2 during the quinquennial period ending 
in 1887, thus showing an advance of only 0’6 per cent, during five years. In 
1882’'92. the next quinquennial period ending in 1892, the percentage made a g^reater 

progreBB as it rose from 4-2 to 5 9, thus showing an increase of 17 per cent, which may be taken as tbe standard 
for eriamating future progress. Tbe percentage of Muhammadans in the total population of all the above Provinoep 
21-8 to the census of 1891, and the percentage of Muhammadan students in English Arte 

Co^BB h fi"g only 5-9 in 1892, a deficiency of no less than 16-9 still remains in tbe precentage of Mnhammadan 
students in all tho English Arts OoHegos. , And taking 17 per cent, in five years, as the standard of fixture progreaa, 
a would take more the* 45 years to bring up the peroentage of Muhammadaa atndeate in. Arte Cellegee vp to 
ike level o* peroentage of MnbaminadanB in the total population of all the above Provinoes. 


Total Bate of progresB of 
HuhammadanB in EngllBh 
ArtB OollegeB in India, 
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iflM figwM of tbi« TiiiSe irtien compared with the statietics of the Table already giresL (vUe p. 1901 onie) 
leeward to the percentage of Mohamxnadaii students in Bnglish Arts Colleges, shows that the percentage of ICuham* 
'madans in ^English Schools is higher than in Colleges, and this circumstance has led some persons to suppose 
that English education, however backward it may have been in the past, is now making a sufficiently rapid pro- 
gress to enable them to attain their proper standard of progress in high English education within an approximate 
period. It is therefore necessary to discuss the statistics contained in the above Table with reference to each Province 
separately. 

In Madras the attendance of students in High and Secondary Schools is not so backward as in Colleges. 

Mute of progress of Muham- 1882, the number of students in such Schools was 2'4 which rose to 6‘2 
madans in English Secondary in 1887, showing an advance of 2‘8. But during the next quinquennial 

Schools in Madras, 1882-92. period ending in 1892, the percentage increased from 5'2 to 5 ‘3 showing 
an advance of only O’l and leaving a deficiency of 1‘0 to be made up to bring the percentage up to the level of the 
percentage of Muhammadans in the population of the Madras Presidency, viz., 6-3. Therefore, if the rate of pro- 
gress achieved during the latest quinquennial period ending in 1892, viz., O’l per cent., duringjfive years be taken 
as the standard of future progress, it would take another .50 years to make up tho deficiency. On the other hand^ 
if the rate of progress achieved during tho quinquennial period ending in 1887, viz., 2’8 per cent., be taken as the 
measure of advance, then the Muhammadans ought by this time to have attained their percentage in English 
Secondary Education equnl to, if not superior to, their percentage in tho population of tho Madras Presidency in less 
than 2 years. But cliances are that the abnormal rate of progress achieved by the Muhammadans in the quin- 
quennial period ending in 1887, will not be repeated. 

In oonsidoring the figures of High and Secondary Schools in the liomhay Presidency, the percentage of Muham- 
madans in su(;h Schools was 2 0 in 1882, and it made an abnonnal advance of 


Mate of progress of Muham- 2*4 the next quinquennial period ending in 1887, but during the succeeding 
Schools in Bombay, 1882-92. quinquennial period ending in 1892, it rose from 4’4 to 4 9 showing an advance 

of only 0 5 per cent., still leaving a deficieivcy of 11 ’4 which would take more 
than a century to fill up at the latest rate of progress. But even if tlie abnormal rate of progress achieved in the 
quinquennial period ending in 1887, viz., 2'4 per cent, be taken as the measure of future progress, the deficiency still 
remaining cannot be expected to be filled up in less than 23 years. 

Taking tho figures in Bengal, tho percentage of Muhamindans in English High and Secondary Schools was 8’7 
JBa#cof progress ol Muham- abnormal progress in the next quinquennial period 

madans in English Secondary ending in 1887, when it reached 121 showing an advance of 3’4 per cent., 

Sohools in Bengal, 1882-92. l)at this rate of progress fell during the next quinquennial period ending in 

1892, when the percentage rose from 12'1 to 13*5, showing an advance of only 1’4 per cent., in the five years, 
still leaving a deficiency of no less than 19’4 per cent., with reference to the percentage of Muhammadans in the 
population of Bengal, viz., 32*9. At the rate of progress, viz., 1*4 achieved during the latest quinquennial period 
ending in J892, tho deficiency could not he made up in less than 65 years. But even if tho exceptional rate of 
progress, viz., 3’4 per cent., achieved in the quinquennial period ending in 1887, be taken as the measure of future 
progress, it would take more than 28 years to make up the deficiency. 

In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the progress of the percentage of students in English High and* 
Mate of progress of Muham- Secondary Schools has boon very satisfactory since 1882, and during the 

madans in English Secondary quinquennial period ending in 189*2, it had reached 21*9 per cent., being 8*4 

Schools in the North-Western per cent, in advance of tbe percentage of Muhammadans in the population 

Brovinoes and Oudh, 1882-92. Provinces. The reason for this satisfactory circumstance will be 


explained later on in this Chapter.* 

The figures in the Punjab relating to the percentage of Muhammadan students in English High and Second- 
Mate of progress of Muham- Schools are no doubt satisfactory, but not so much as they at first sight 

ixi English Secondary seem to be. In 1882, the percentage of Muhammadans in such schools was 
Schools in the Punjab, 20*0 and during the quinquennial period ending in 1887, it rose to 31*4 show- 

ing a very abnormal advance of 11 4 in the percentage. But this rate of 
^advance, sudden as it was, fell equally suddenly daring the next quinquennial period ending in 1892, when the per- 
^ijintage rose from 31*4 to 33'1 showing an advance of only 1*7, still leaving a deficiency of 22*7 with reference to 
tile percentage of ^ in the population of the Punjab, ew., 55*8. If the latest rate of advance, ws., 
^>!^73per cent, achieved daring the qoinqheimial period ending in 3892, be taken as the meaanre of future progress, 
ma)d take so lees than 65 years to fill up the defioiesoy- On the other hand even if the absoriBal rate of 



DIAGRAM V. 






































PBOtPECtS OF HUHAMMAOINS W BKOliStt BBOOlTDABt 8GttOOI4k ^ 

Bdiievod daring the qainquenninl period ending in 1887, m., 11*4 be Uhen (»e the meum of futitfe prth 
gveffi, abOa.t 10 years more are necessary to bring np the percentage of Mnhammadan students in such eohoob to 
the le^el of the percentage of Muhammadans .n the population of the Punjab. But there is no reasonable pros* 
peot of such a high rate of progress being repeated. 

In considering the total percentages of all the abovementioned Provinces taken together, it will be observed 
Total Rate of progress of percentage of Muhammadan students in High and Secondary Schools 

Muhammadans in English 1882, and it made an abnormal advance during the next quinquen* 

Seootidary Schools in India, nial period ending in 1887, when it rose to 137, showing an advance of 4*6 

in the pereontago. But this rate of pr('.gro8S fell suddenly during the next 
quinquennial period ending in 1892, when the percentage ro.se from 13 7 to 14‘0 showing an advance of only 0'3 in 
the percentage, still leaving a deficiency of 7‘8 with reference to the percentage of the Muhammadans in the total 
population of those Provinces, ns., 21*8. If the latest rate of progress, viz , 0‘3 achieved during the last quinquen- 
nial period ending in 1892, be taken as the measure of future pj’ogress, it would require more than a century to fill 
up the deficiency. But even if the exceptional rate of progress achieved during the quinquennial period ending 
in 1887, viz,, 4’5 per cent, be taken as the standard of progress in the future, it would require nearly 10 years 
to bring up the percentage of Muhammadan stutlenis in English High and Secondary Schools to the level of the 
percentage of the Muhammadans in the population of all the above Provinces taken os a whole. But there is no 
expectation of the repetition of any such high rate of jn-ogress as was achieved in the quinquennial jieriod ending 
in the year 1887, in the approximate future, unless indeed most exceptional measures are adopted in this behalf. 

As a summary of the preceding calculations and for tlie sake of convenient referonce, the following Table 
Prospects of English Educa- has been prepared showing the results . — 
tion among Muhammadans in 
Secondary Schools. 


PkO VINCES. 

Percentage of 
Muhammadans 
in High and 
Secondary 
Schools 111 
1892. 

Percentage of 
M uhammadaiiS | 
in the total po- 
pulation (Cen- 
sus of 1891). 

Deficiency in 
the percentage 
: of Muhammad- 
ans in Higli 
and Secondary 
Schools in LS92, 

Highest rate 
i of Muham- 
mad an pro- 
gress yet 
achieved in 

5 years. 

Approximate num- 
ber of years required 
to raise the percent- 
age of Muhammad- 
an students to the 
percentage of Mu- 
hammadans in total 
population. 

Madras 

5 3 

6-3 

10 

2-8 

2 

Bombay 

4'9 

16-3 

114 

2-4 

23 

Bengal 

13-5 

32-9 

19-4 

3-4 

28 

N.-W. Provinces and Oudb 

21-9 

13 6 

—84 

... 


Punjab 

3.31 

55-8 1 

227 

11-4 

10 

Total 

14 0 



21-8 

7*8 

4o 

10 


It will thus be observed that even according to tho most favourable calculations based upon the highest 
rate of advance ever achieved during a quinquennial period, the number of Muhammadans in English High and 
Secondary Schools is below their percentage in the population, and that most strenuous efforts are still required 
to promote English education among them, the more so, as the rate of progress during the last quinquennial period 
ending in 1892, is far less in nearly all the Provinces than it was in the quinquennial period ending in 1887 when, 
principally owing to the recommendations of the Education Commission of 1882, exceptional measures were adopted 
to promote English Education among Muhammadans. 

For the sake of easily comprehending the preceding observations and calculations, the accompanying 

Diagram V., showing the Bate of progress in the percentage of Muham* 
Blagram V. explained. madan pupils in English High and Secondary Schools at three quinquennial 

periods ending in the year 1882, and in 1887 and 1892, respectively, has been prepared with reference to the 
Census of 1891, on the same principles as the preceding Diagram— the pink oolenr representing the percentage 
of llnhammadans in iJie population of various Provinoos, and the green oolonr repreoentiag the peroentege cf 
mOrnmmAmh at tirkws periods. 




tM^ n g t^wMwii^iiAn of jbb* peroenttigo of ']faluiiiii»’3ui atadBiiiat it will fae obaemd ha» ^ pr«e«diaf 
. , - _ Tables, • as well as the Diaaraiae IV. and V. that, in all PwMrmoes eiaoept 

liiAi&uootloiiMAOiiilMutom- North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the percentage of Muhammadan 
madans in the M.-W, Provin- students in English Colleges and Schools falls short of the percentage of the 
oea and Oudh explained. Muhammadans in the total population of the various Provinces. There are 

two reasons for this circumstance. The principal reason is the independent efforts made by the Muhammadans 
of this part of the country, under the leadership of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan Bahadur, K.G.S.I., to advance 
English Education among their co-religionists— a movementt of which the effects have been perceptible also 
in the neighbouring Province of the Punjab where the founder of the movement has a large number of followers 
and follow- workers. Another reason, to use the words of Mr. A. M. Nash in his Quinquennial Review of the 
Frogrrss of Education in India, 1887-92 (at page 323), is that, “ in the North-Western Provinces the percentage of 
Muhammadans among the urban population is higher than in any other Province except the Punjab ; this pro- 
bably is sufficient to account for the fact that Muhammndans form a larger proportion of the pupils in secondary 
than in primary schools, the former being usually opened only in towns, and the latter chiefly in rural districts ; 
but the large percentage in Colleges of all kinds seems to indicate a greater appreciation of the value of higher 
education than is met witli among members of this community in other provinces. This is a natural conse- 
quence of their superior social status, being to a great extent the decendants of a former ruling race, while in 
Bengal, for example, a largo proportion of the Muhammadans are the deseeiiflants of converts from the aboriginal 

tribes, and the lower classes of Hindus In the Punjab there has been a considerable increase in all classes 

of institutions, and the ]>ercentnges arc much higlicr than elsewliere ; but it must be remembered that Muham- 
madans form the majority of the population, so that all the percentages are lower than they should be.” J 

The fact is that by far the greatest portion of the population of India consists of agricnltui’ists a?id other 
Urban population of India communities which are not touched by the system of English education, 

oonsidered for educational Tu the census of India taken in 1891, “ we find, then, out of the 717,549 
questions- places relumed at the census, only 2,03.5 classed as towns, and the rest under 

the head of villages. The urban population is in the proportion of 9 48 per cent, to 90'52 of rural. In 
British temtory, the pioportion falls to 9*22, and in Feudatory States it rises to 10-38 per cent. § Again, “ the 
stage of social aggregation at which a community ceases to ho rural, and passes into the category of urban, can 
nowhere be sharply defined. In no two countries is the line drjiwn on the same principle, so that comjrarison of 
the respective classes has tube confined to the places the population of which is assumed to be universally a gua- 
rantee of their urban character, and the respective proportions of urban and rural, as a whole, have been voted 
to be beyond the scope of international statistics. As regards the smaller aggregates, the population standard is 
liable to be as delusive as the constitutional test, for their size depends very much on the density of the country 
and the physical resources which determine the bent of the occupation of its inhabitants. The title of town 
again, is conventional in most countries, and applied in consideration of varying constitutional distinctions, such as 
those of city and borough, in England. In India the difficulty of classifying these small places is peculiarly felt 
in the present day, when the rapid extension of railways and other means of communication brings with it a very 
considerable amount of shifting of the trading and mochanioal communities from place to place. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to adopt three general tests with reference to the smaller units of population. First, that of 
constitution, tiiat is, lias the place been established as a municipality, or brought under some similar regulation for 
police and sanitary purposes ? Secondly, if neither of these methods of local government has been applied, is the 
proportion of the trading and industrial population to the total equal to, or greater than, that of the agricultural P 
In the latter case the general numerical standard of 5,000 inhabitants was prescribed, as experience shows that 
taking the whole country together, this represents about the limit of urban preponderance ” || 

The proportion of the Muhammadans in the urban population is the best test of their progress in English 

education, as English Colleges and Schools are all situate in towns of larger 
Bize than even the definition of urban population as above stated would com- 
prehend, and that definition excludes agriculturists and other rural popula- 
tion to whom English education does not apply. It is, therefore, important to 
consider the progress of English eduoation among urban Muhammadans, and for 

f An aooount'tff ihii tnoviiaent for BagUsh eduoation saaong Muha m m a da n a haa already batn given at |ip 163^-64 anet. 
t ii» India, By i.. II. NUh, H.A. ( ISM), p. 8U. 


Proportion of Muhamma- 
dans In Urban population 
bast test of progress of Eng- 
lish eduoation among them. 
Diagram VI. explained. 

® pp. SOI and SOS anta. 
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iblfl neoeisary to refer back to the statietiog oontained in the Table alxeadj given fat page 181 <M«) 

jdiOfeing the proportion of MehanuDadans in the urban population and in Eingliah Oollegee and Secondary Sohooli 
in Wrious Provinces in 1891-92. From the figures contained in that Table, the following Diagram VL has been 
prepared on the same principles as the preceding Diagram, the pink colour representing the percentage of the 
urban population, and the green colour the percentage of Muhammadan students in such institutions. In other 
words the pink colour represents the extent of the deficiency in the percentage of Muhammadan students with 
reference to the percentage of the Muhammadans in the urban population. It will thus be seen tliat according to 
this test even in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, there is a vast deficiency in the percentage of Muham- 
madan students in every class of English education, and strenuous efforts are still neoessaiy to bring up the per- 
centage of Muhammadan students in English Colleges and Schools to the level of the percentage of Muhammadans 
In the urban population of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

In regard to the progress of English education among Muhammadans in the North-Western Provinces and 

Percentage of Muhamedans extent of employment in the Public Service to which such edu- 

In the Urban population of cation entitles them, much misapprehension is liable to arise by taking the 
the N.-W. Provinces and percentage of Muhammadans in the general population of this part of the 
Oudh. country, vis., 13*5, and ignoring their percentage in the urban population which 


is no less than 33'9 or nearly 34 per cent. Upon this subject the views expressed by an eminent statesmaTi, Sir 
Auckland Colvin, formerly Financial Member of the Supreme Council of the Viceroy of India and more recently 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, deserve to be romembored. In the course of a 
reply to an Address presented to him by the Trustees of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at .fVligroh, on 
the 23rd October 1892, he said:— 


*• And now, before conclnding, 

Sir Auckland Colvin’s views 
as to the proportionate claims 
of Huhammadans in education 
and public service in the 


I have a word to add of a somewhat more personal nature. Among f)tlier criti- 
cisms to which the administration of the last five years has been subjected, 
has, 1 have observed, been the criticism that it has given an undue preference 
to Muhammadans. That 1 have a very strong feeling of regard towards the 
Muhamnmdan eomniunit.v^, and many friends 1 hope amongst tbc'm, I gladly 


N.-W. P- and Oudh. 


admit. Were it otherwise, I should be indifferent to claims of which the 


force may not be apparent to Rome who lead the j-ejiroach 1 refer to, but which 1 should bo v. i y Horry for a moment 
to ignore— the claims of gratitude. 1 have on a comparatively recent occasion eipi-eshud the obligation under which 
I find myself to all those Muhammadans among whom I worked in Kgypt, from the Jiead of the State to the 
humblo functionary; from those who wore opposed to me no less than from thoso with whose bontiment I was in 
accord. From very many Muhammadans in this country, too, 1 have throughout my lifo roceivod, and am indebted 
for the greatest aid and the most useful advice ; though so far as this country is coiicomod, T may say the same of 
my friends among the Hindu community. Nor should I have taken this occasion to say anything on the subject, 
had the criticism been a purely personal one. Hut it implies an abuse of public patronage, and a misuso of the 
means of preferment which are placed in my hands by higher authority, because there is possibly no bettor test of 
preference shown to one or the other section of the community than the exorcise of tho powor of patronage vested 
in the head of the administration. A few figures will throw some light on ine question, so far as this particular 

oriticiam is concerned It may be said that as tho ITindns in these Provinces are more numerous than 

the Muhammadans, preferment or distinction should be granted in numerical proportion. But if we leave out of 
sight the vast masses of the agricultural population, and take into consideration only tho classes to whom, in such 
matters consideration is limited, the disproportion almost wholly disappears. I have referred to this oriticUm 
because, as I have said, it is concerned with the discharge of my public duties.- 

To give a general view of the present condition of English education in British India, it is necessary to revert 
“ to the statistics contained in the Table (at page 179 ante) already given. 


Diagnun VII. iB^lained. showing the deficiency in the success of Muhammadans in all the various 

University in British India in 1891-92, as compared with the percentage of Muhammadans in the 

seneral population tits 21-8. With this object the accompanying Diagram VII. has been prepared upon the some 
^iples as the ’preceding Diagrams, and with reference to the statistics of the ahovementioned Table -the 
pink colour up to 21-8 representing the percentage of the Muhammadans in the total popuUtion, and the green 
mlonr the extent of peroentage which the Muhammadans achieved by their snooese in the various University 
in 1891-S!2. In other words tho pink colour showe the vast extent of the deficiem^ of Muhammadane 
ip aUths various University Examinations in British India in 1891-92; audit will be observed that in the 
IVg iiien iiig BxaaaaatioiBs not even one Mnh ainina d a n was encoeeefnL 

’ hutimte CessWs -si 8th ^jpw a b e r , im 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

GENERAL SPREAD OP ENGLISH EDUCATION IN INDIA, ACCORDING TO THE 

CENSUS OF 1891. 

The object of this Chapter is to furnish the best available Statistical information regarding the general spread 
StatlstioB of the general ^ English education among the various sections of the population of India 
•pread of English Education at the present time, to enable those wbo are interested in the religious, moral, 
^ 1®®!- social, and political regeneration of India, to form an approximate estimate of 

the effect which their plans and schemes are likely to have, so far as they depend upon a knowledge of the English 
language for their success or failure. “ Whore the task of public insti'uction is undertaken by the State, to the 
extent that it is in India, the function of a census of Literacy is to supplement the current record of progi*ess in 
regard to this important matter.” And accordingly the General Itepnrt of the Census of India in 1891, contains 
vanouB Statistical Tabular Statements, which supply the requisite information, and from them the following 
Table* has been prepared : — 


TABLE SHOWING LITERACY AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AMONG 
THE VARIOUS CLASSES OF THE POPULATION OF INDIA, ACCORDING TO THE 

CENSUS OF 1891. 


Class. 

Caste Gboup. 

POPDLATION BBTORlflNG.LlTRBACT. 

Fehcrntagb of TH'B 
EBOLIBn<ENOWINO 

IN rack guoupon — 

Total. 

Literates. 

Knowing 

English. 

Total English-know- 
ing Literates (of 
all Gronps). 

Total Literates of 
the (particular) 
Group. 

s’® -5 ^ 

1. — Military — Agricultural 

24,81.5,250 

978,2'J6 

15,163 

2 82 

1-55 


11. — Acjiicultural 

45,860,061 

1,314,4.52 

31,364 

5-83 

2-39 


111. — Cattle Dreeders and Graziers. 


1.31,015 

3,468 

0-65 

2-65 

H § 

IV. — Field Labourers... 

8,102,85 1 

151, .502 

2, .346 

0-44 

1-55 

<<8^1 

V. — Forest Tribes 

1.3,217,795 

53,400 

1,071 

0-20 

201 


^ Total 

103,062,913 

2,628,695 

63,412 

9*94 

203 

.4 r 

VI. — Priests 

12,860,386 

2,029,870 

109,105 

2029 

5-37 

s 

VII. — Ascetics and Devotees 

2,231,334 

120.809 

1,671 

0-31 

1-38 

o 

VIII. — Temple Servants 

2S5,940 

29,500 

384 

007 

130 

«Q 

IX. — Genealogists 

419,306 

23,942 

240 

004 

1-00 

1 ^ 

X. — Writers 

2,450,824 

572,708 

49,133 

913 

8-58 


XI. — Astrologers, <fec. . . . 

264,748 

46,532 

5,247 

0-97 

11-28 


XII. — Ballad Reciters and Musicians 

521,641 

7,113 

38 

O'Ol 

0-63 

1, 

Xtll. — Singers and Dancers 

124,845 

8,263 

98 

002 

119 


XrV.— Mimes 

27,428 

1,061 

2 

... 

0-19 


Total 

19,186,462 

2,839,798 

166,918 

30*84 

6*84 

li •( 

XV. — Traders 

10,785,526 

1,658,905 

35,484 

6-60 

2-14 


XVI. — Pedlers 

119,732 

1,703 

11 

... 

0-65 

'is ( 

XVII. — Carriers by Paok Animals ... 

897,208 

7,265 

61 

0-01 

0-84 


total 

fu^4W 

1,887,878 

36,866 

6*31 

FIS 
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AtiTiZAVs AND Village Menials. 


CENSUS OF ENOLOOf BDUOATHW tX 1B81. 


Population bitunnino Litbbact. 


PbbcBNTAGE Of TBB 
BNQLiaM-EMOiriNa 
IN BACH OBOUP oh* 


Castb Gbodp. 


Knowing 

Bugliah. 


11^ II 


f\ XVIII. — Goldsmiths, Ac., 


— Barbers 


— Blaeksmiiha 


XXI. — Carpenters and Masons 
XXJI. — Brass and Copper Smelters.. 
XXIII.— Tailors 
XXIV.— Grain Parchers, Sir.. 

XXV.— Betel-leaf, Ac., Sellers 
XXVI. — Weavers and D^ ers 
XXVII. — Washerinen 
XXVI IL— Cotton Cleaners... 

XXIX.— Shepherds and Blanket Wea 


XXX.— Oil Prossers 

XXXI. — Potters and Brickmakers ... 

XXXII.— Glass and Lac Workers 

XXXIIl —Salt and Lime Workers 

XXXIV. — Goldsmiths’ Fiefusc (^loaners 

XXXV. — Iron Smelters and Gold 

Washers 

XXXVI. — Pishermen, Ac. ... 

XXXVII. Rice Pounders and Servants. . 

XXlXVIll. — Distillers and Toddy Drawers 
XXXIX.— Butchers 

XL.— Leather Workers 


1,497,218 

3,:i66,345 

2,416,747 

2,951,000 

287,701 

612,572 

1,394,944 

236,854 

8,290,809 

2,669,231 

789,527 


4,679,388 

4,367,089 

2,999,262 

141,091 

1,407,879 


24,893 I 
8,311,672 
178,360 
4,826,294 
519,688 
12,032,920 


145,228 

84,539 

61,180 

117,378 

24,253 

28,430 

45,845 


251,021 

28,836 


140,469 

41,239 


93,657 


294,670 


64,126 


Village Watchmen and Menials 12,279,544 76,260 


.^Scavengers 


3,450,913 


20,438 


79.TST,174 1,614,486 


29,680 6*40 1 88 




wosm 'liiKit 



' 

POPDliATIOir BITUBNINO LiTBBACT. 

PBBOSimW)i Of TSB 
DirGLtsa-ggowiMo 

IN IAOA GboUP ON-— 

Oidss. 

Oasts Oboup. 

Total. 

Literates. 

Knowing 

Bnglish. 

Total English-know- 
ing Literates (of 
all Groups). 

i 

a 

III 

r 

XLIII. — ^Itinerant Grindstone Makers . 

16,427 

84 




OfS 

H 

3 

Pfi 

s i 

XLIY. — Ditto Earth Workers and 
Stone Dressers 

1,090,836 

3,558 

64 

001 

1-80 

XLV. — Itinerant Knife and Sword 
Grinders 

12,486 

152 

3 


1*97 


XLVT. — Itineiiint Mat and Cano Makers 

584,127 

3,551 

28 

001 

0-79 

1 

XLVII. — Hunters and Fowlers 

730,662 

5,752 

90 

002 

1-56 


XLVIII. — Miscellaneous Vagrants 

326,973 

3,881 

51 

001 

1-31 


XLIX. — Acrobats, Jugglers, and Snake 
Charmers 

255,681 

3,310 

143 

003 

4-32 


Total 

3,017.192 

20,288 

379 

D 

187 

« f 

L. — Musalnians bearing Foreign 
Titles* 

32,834,755 

1,141,912 

33,282 

619 

2-91 

i 

M 

Q 

in 

LI — Thibetan and Nipali Races ... 

214,021 

12,077 

373 

0*07 

309 

Lil. — Burmese, Chinese, and Malay 
Races 

7,316,377 

1,512,800 

3,100 

0-58 

0-20 

^ 09 

Q w 

5 S 1 

LIIT -- Western Asiatic Races 

106,610 

48,510 

16,049 

2-98 

3308 

LTV. —Mixed Asiatic Races 

19,821 

1,583 

26 


104 

c«H 

LV. — Indefinite Indian Titles 

2,845,461 

169,037 

6,677 

i -24 

3*95 

M 

O 

LVl. — Europeans, Americans, Ac. ... 

161,414 

118,222 

113,247 j 

2106 

95-79 


LVIl. — Eurasians 

80,900 

42,217 

38,532 

7-16 

91-27 

1 

LVlll. — Indian Christians 

1,896,698 

248,486 

40,449 

7-38 

16-28 


LIX. — Goanese and Portuguese 

28,366 

4,783 

1,252 

0-37 

26-18 


LX. — Afncaiis 

18,292 

582 

29 

001 

4-98 


Total 

46,622,716 

3,300,209 

263,016 

47 04 

7-67 

1 


Grand Total 

262,328,966 f 

• 

12,071,249 

637,811 




The diffusion of instruction througrh the communitj is appreciated more accurately when we have before us 
Oonoentration of Literacy, relative extent to which it pervades each of the groups of castes or races 
eepeolally English, In oertain under which the population has been classified in the above Table, according 
Olasses of the population. to the General Report of the Census of 1891 {vide page 188) ; but for the sake 

of convenient reference it will be advisable to quote here the remarks contained in that Report (pages 222 and 223), 
so far as the percentage of the English-knowing section of the population is concerned 


* This class is explained at page 207 of the Qeneral Report ot the Ceasns of 1691 to Inolnde persona denominating ihemselves 
dheiSh, Peihon, Moghal^ Baiad, Baloochi and dret, and it is stated that they form nearly 12 per cent, of the population. Other 
knhamntadnnfl not falling under the above titles are not therefore inolnded in the figure given in the Table, 

. t This fignie is ^vsn as the Qrand in the Beport of the Oensna of India, 1691, General HhbUe, Yolnme It, page 66. The 
tatale to each Clasa have been calenlsted to thia work, and their Grand Total, acoording to osHonlation, yielde 262,696,611, aaklaf 
adfismio^ of 4^ 
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" Amniffit ilwIittPfttM are 5 83 per oent, of the total bod7 of Bngliah-kiwwerat aod Uieae, in tavn, fcm 2'88 

' Woportlon of the ■ngUsh- f*’’ “ ***• *“ 

knowing Literates. language, or one in 1,667. With this explanation, the figures may be left to 

speak for themselTes, so far as the details are oonoemed, and it is worths 

while to bring to notice here only the more prominent features in this curious return. For instance, if both sexes 

be taken together, as in the first section of the Table, it 


Caste Gaoup, ob Kacb. 

Percent^ 

rt . 

1-2 

Ph 

^GE ON TO 

00 

0) 

1 

FAiiS or — 

til 

1 . Priests 

490 

1681 

20-29 

2. Temple Servants 

Oil 

0-26 

0 07 

3. Writers 

0-94 

4 74 

9-13 

4. Herbalists, Ac 

010 

039 

0-97 

5 Trndora 

4-11 

13 74 

0-60 

6. Burmese 

2 79 

12 53 

0 68 

7. PareiB, Ac. ... 

0-04 

0-42 

2-1)8 

8. Europeans ... 

0-00 

()-9K 

21 06 

Q. EurasianH 

0 03 

0 36 

7 16 

10. Native Christians .. 

0-72 

2 0.'i 

7 38 

11. Goanese Christians 

0 01 

0 06 

0 37 

Total 

13-81 

52-31 

70-69 


will be seen that in 11 groups only, are the literate as high 
as 10 per cent, on the included population. The marginal 
extract reproduces the infonnation regarding these Jl. 
They comprise just under 14 per cent, of the population, 
just over half the literate population, and moi'C than 
three-fourths of those w'ho can read and write English. 
If the collection bo re-grouped into more minute sections, 
it will be seen that the Brahmans, Writers, Traders* 
Native Christians, Temple Servants and Herbalists, Ac., 
who constitute the sti’ictly native j)ortion of the whole, 
contain 11 per coni, of the population, .S8 of the literate, 
and 4*5 of the English -know ers. The Bunn esc and Parsis, 
with the few' Armenians and Jews, come next, with 2'8 
per cent, of the population, nearly 11^ of the literate, and 
just above dj ])or cent, of those w'ho know English 
Finally, we have the European and Eurasian elementf 
which accounts for just under one in a lliousand of the jmpulation, 13 in the same nuynber of the hferatt!, and 28,3 
of the English-knowing pai't of the community. t)utsido this circhi is found about 23 jKjr cent, of the latter 
population, or about the same propcn-tion as is contributed by the Euiopcaiis and Pai'sis, Ac., taken togeth(*r. 
It will also be noticed that the Brahmans, Writers, and Europeans monopf>liHe more thiiii half of this class of the 
literate, and the Traders, Eurasians, and Native Christians, a fiftli more. As ri'gards the introfhndion of the 
Herbalist and Astrologer, it should bo explained that the forin«‘r is a])pareiitly one t>f the b(*!-t.instrucM)d classes in 
Eastern Bengal, to which part of the counlry lie is, as a sejiarate caste, confined. 3’he Temple Servant group, 
again, owes its position to the Sutarii of Madras and Mysore, wdiere this class is most prevalent. 

“ We may now turn fi-oui the general section of tlio Tabic to that winch treats of males only. Here wo find that 

no loss than 20 of tlio GO gruujis returns 10 per cent., and over, of literates in 
Literacy, espeoiElly English, community. The additions to the former list are the Devotees, 


among the males. 


Castk Okoui', &o. 


J. 

2 . 

5. 
4. 

6 . 
6 . 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10 . 

IL 

12 . 

18. 

14. 

16. 

16 

17. 

18. 
16. 
19. 


Priests 
Devotees 
Temple Servants 
Genealogists 
Writers 
Herbalists, Ao. 
Traders 
Goldsmiths ... 
Brass- smiths 
Betel-loaf Sellers 
Distillers, Ac. 
Thibetans ... 
Barmese 
Burmese, Mixed 
Parsis, Ac. ... 
Indefinite Indians 
Bnropeans ... 
SumnaDt 

■ Native Chiiitiant 
Goanese OMstiaiis 


Total 


Geriea- 

logiKf.y, Goldsmiths, Brass-Binitlis, Bctel-lcaf Sellers, Disl 11101*8, Nepali and 
Thibetan tribes, and the mixed races of Burma, with the 
group tliat had to b (3 set apart for indefinite entries, con- 
taining a good number of the writing castes serving at 
a distance from thoii native province, and tlius entered 
under some miscoiistructcd title These additions enlarge 
the scope of the col lection considerably. Instead of 14 
per cent, of the population we get over 18 of the males, 
with 58^ per cent, of the literate of that sex, and 79| per 
cent of those who know English. The groups in which 
female instruction is more prevalent take, of course, a 
lower place in this Statement than the last. This remark 
applies to the Writers, Temple Servants, Herbalists, Ac., 
Parsis, Ac., Burmese, Europeans, Eurasians, Native 
Christians and Goanese, to all of the former sections in 
fact, except to Traders and Brahmans. In the cose of 
the former, there is no doubt that some of the difference 
is attributable to the number of literate men who come 
from Bajputana, Ac., to the centres of commeroe 
British Territory without their families, but more 
the general cause, namely, apathy, as in the cade 
Brahmans.” • 
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Am an alMtfaot of the preceding Table, showing Literacy and knowledge of the Bngliiih language among the 
Abatraot of Btatiatioaof Bng- various claSBes of the population of India, the following Table has been pre- 
tiih Ziiteratea. pared for convenient .reference 


CiAHB OK Groups. 

Population betubning Litebact. 

Febcbntagi of THS 
English-knowing 

IN EACH GbOOP on— 

Total. 

Litoratos. 

1 

Kiiowinj? 

English. 

Total Englisli'kiiow- 
ing Literates (of 
all Groups). 

Total Literates (of 
the particular) 

Group. 

A. — Agricultural and Pastoral 

103,062,913 

2,628,595 

53,412 

9-94 

203 

B. — Professional 

19,186,452 

2,839,798 

165,918 

30-84 

5-84 

C. — Commercial 

11,802,465 

1,667,873 

.35,556 

6-61 

2-13 

D. — Artisans and Village Menials 

79,737,174 

1,614,486 

29,530 

5-49 

1-83 

E. — Vagrants 

3,017,192 

20,288 

379 

0-08 

1-87 

P — Races and Indefinite Titles 

45,522,715 j 

3,300,209 

253,016 

47-04 

7-67 

Total 

262,328,911 

12,071,219 

1 

037,811 

1 



In ri^gard to the figui-es relating to Kiiglish -knowing Literates, as shown in tl\o preceding Tables, the following 
Remarks on the Btatistios of observations oceiir in the General lUyori of the Census of India of 1891, by 
XngUsh-knowmg Literates. Mr. J. A. Baines, of the Indian Civil Service, at page 224: — 

“The return of those who know English shows a ratio of 4 4 per cent, on the total literates. We must sub- 
tract, however, the Europeans and Eurasians from the account, which then amounts to 3‘2 only, or r4 in eveiy 
thousand of the community. From the detailed Table it will be seen that, excluding the Europeans, Eurasians, 
^ipalis, Africans, and Parsis, the latter proportion to the literates of the group is achieved only in the case of the 
Brahmans, Writers, and Herbalists, with the group of the indefinite castes. There are, it is true, four or five other 
groups that show a percentage slightly in excess of this, but they ai-e all chiefly recruited from Bengal, where this 
part of the enumeration seems to have been unsatisfactory, since nowhere else do we find the Scavenger, Potter, and 
Acrobat in such exalted company. The entire number returned, as knowing English, including Europeans and 
Eurasians, was 537,811, or 386,032, if the foreign element be excluded. This, too, includes a certain proportion of 
those who are not yet emancipated from their studies, as has been already remarked in the beginning of the Chap- 
ter. Some of the Superintendents, on the other hand, seem to think that the return includes, from excess of 
caution, only tlioso who habitually use English in their daily life, and not the numerous class that learn a certain 
amount of that language at school, but caiTy the use of it no further than the last examination before their escape 
from that stage, and cease to be able to read and write it after the lapse of a few years. The census return seems 
to compare but poorly with the Departmental Record in this respect, for the latter gives an average number of 
pupils studying English of 290,741 per annum during the last decade, beginning with 187,420, and ending with 
353,515. The average period of study is not accuri^tely known, but one would have expected to find at least 700,000 
or 800,000 of the above number amongst the English-knowing literates. But apparently the study of English 
ends in a very rudimentary stage ; for with an average annual attendance of nearly 337,000, studying in that lan- 
guage for the last five years, only 15,200 presented themselves for the Matriculation Examination at the TTniver- 
sities, or 76,000 during the whole period. As English is the language of instruction at the colleges affiliated to the 
latter institations, it is presumably an important subject at the Matriculation test, if not the most important. But 
we find from the same returns from which the above quotations are made, that the ratio of the successful for the 
flye years in question was 47*74 in Oaloutta, 26*87 in Madras, and 25*41 in Bombay. The other Universtties need 
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General extent of Literaoy. 


not be ooiiiited» aa they are, oomparatively speaking, in their infancy. But at any rate the ont-tnm of 25,680 in 
IfiTi^J^eare of youths up to Matriculation standard, even with the possible suooesses under the sixth standard else- 
where, are scarcely results that need make the census returns blush on comparison.'’* 

This Chapter may be appropriately closed with the following extracts from the General Report of the Census 

of India of 1891 : — 

“ The final computation made above brings us to the fact that in India, M 
a whole, the very moderate average of A6 literate persons in a thousand, is not attained by 8 1 ’35 per cent, of the 
population, but is the result of greater provalance of instruction amongst the romaining 18’65. In the case of 
the males alone, the standard rises to 87 per 1 ,000, but it is not reached by more than 18'89 per cent, of the sox, 
leaving 81 ‘11 below it.”t 

In the Chapter on occupation, it was shown how small a fraction lived by literature, and though the annual 

returns show an imposing array of publications, the review of the liteiary 
activity of the year, by the Oflicial Reporter, is rather discouraging reading. 
According to this authority, a few works on Sanskrit texts, with an occasional drama on a historical occurrence 

— - ■ or a siib]oct of the day, are all that are likely to survive 


Condition of Literature. 


Province 


Madras 

Bombay 

Benffol 

N.-W. Provinces 
Burma 
Assam 
Berar 

Central Provinces 


Books I 

piihliHliod ill I 

18UO-9I. I 


... 1 
... I 

' ' i 


Total 


1 ,022 
2,044 
1 ,225 
1,107 
i'lO 
22 
]3 
13 

6,695 


the works arc 


the year of their birth. A good dual of this infant mor- 
tality, so to Hjieak, seems to be attributable to the very 
higli proportion of tlie publications which deul with the 
text-bookfl prescribed for University or school examina- 
tions, or oilier ephemeral works desigiUMl for the same 
market. The most striking characteristic of the out- 
turn seems to be the absence of oi'igiiiality in scientific or 
imaginative works. I’lie list does not want variety, as 
will be seen from the marginal slatcineiit of subjects, 
with, of course, the f|iialiliwition that rather over a third 
arc translations or re-publjcations. The langiingo in which 

i88^d,"^80, iB a matU-r nol, dovoi .1 of inUnv-sf, .nal it, ai.,.oavH that, iii KiiRliHli tifiO won- publmliod, 

with m polyRlot, ‘2,]r»7 in a VurniMiular Umpne, and 
424 in tho three Oriental clahsiral laiiffnagoB Bat a 
more favourite ont-lot for hmlilin^ talent is found in 
journaliHni, of which wo find 400 exjHniontB in tho list. 
'J’he larffcst ciroulal,ion is stated to be 2(),tK(0, in tho case 
^f one paper in Bengal « about b.ttOO is the niaxiniuni in 
Bombay, and fi.OOO in Madras JCIsewhore, it HOoms to 
i-arely reach u thoii.xand. Thin dooH not n'present, of 
course, nearly the nninher of imderK, for the economical 
practice of private circulation, or of peruBal at cheap 
lihraric.B, is far more extended in India than in many 
otlier countries. But lithotri-ajiliy and disreffai-d for typo- 
graphical appearance enabloH an ontei priBiiig publicist to 
start a local broudsbeet at a very small cost, and what 
with the restriotions of career imixised upon themselves 
by a solely literary caste or two, no country, probably, 
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Subject. 

l^ulilicatioiiB 


80 

Art 

6 H 

Biography 

185 

Drama 

262 

Fiction 

128 

History and Geography ... 

612 

Languages 

71 

Law 

158 

Mathomatios ... 

127 

Medioine 

110 

Philosophy 

672 

Poetry 

13 

Politics 

770 

Beligion 

iiy 

Science 

6 

Travels 

2,116 

Unclassed 


Total 

6,695 


has more representatives than India of the hoio of the Romaic ballad : 

©tp/xSv hfJML irarpK^v, kovk KOvXta 'yw /3a<>ai, 

"H vnavpyijfia fit SiSeiv ^ ypd(/>«. 

1 u ^ Patiaiih has been unduly lengthened, but when so much is heard, as 

• Thi. digrmioB from tho «•» • o ^ ^ ^ of th« t«m. It noj th™ 

•hi ,rti::r::'rrrr.::; 

• dsnsral Btpori tta Osbm tf I*d%a i» 1891, hy J. A Baiiue, Bsqniro, p. BA 

m. J/».p.MA 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


EXPBOTATIONS AND VIEWS OF EMINENT STATESMEN REGARDING THE POLITICAL, 
SOCIAL, MORAL, AND RELIGIOUS EFFECTS OF ENGLISH EDUCATION AMONG 
THE PEOPLE OP INDIA.— OPINIONS OF THE EDUCATION COMMISSION 
OP 1882 ON THE SUBJECT. 

The preceding chapters of this work have been devoted to delineation of the facts and figures oonneoted with 

ComprohenBive aspeots of progress of English education in India from its earliest commenoement 
the effeotB of English Eduoa- down to the present period. What the efPects of such education have been, 
tlon In India. in ^heir various aspects, remains to be considered. “ In every difficulty 

that meets us in the consideration or treatment of measures designed to further the cause of commercial progress 
or of political security in India, we involuntarily recur to the one solution of every problem — ed/iwation. Is it the 
obstacle in the way of an extended circulation of a paper currency that puzzles the financier ? The remedy is 
eduoaiion. Are we hampered by a necessary restriction of expenditure in the matter of public works of general 
utility, by reason of the enormous drain upon the resources of the country for a military establishment without 
which it is vain to hope that disaffection can be suppressed and political excitement subdued ? The remedy is 
educdtion-. Are we dismayed at the slow pace with which liberal ideas make good their advance against the 
obstruction of ignorance, bigotry, and superstition ? The remedy is education. Are we puzzled at the strange 
anomaly presented by a whole race, or races, prefei’ring the arbitrary and capricious despotism of native 
governments to the organized administration of British rule ? We know that it is to the schoolmaster chiefly 
we must look to aid in removing from the mental vision of the people the veiL that shuts out the light. Do we 
ask how we shall raise the agricultural population of India to the status of a free community P The answer is 
education. Do we ask how to secure permanent and lasting peace, apart, of course, from the distant danger of 
foreign invasion ? The answer is education. Do we ask how we shall break the fetters of caste that bind millions 
of our fellow-subjects in social bondage P The answer is education. Do we wonder how it is that, after a century 
and a half of intercourse, the people of India are still as far separated from us as if there were scarce the bond 
of a common nature to unite us to each other P The answer is to be found in the slender efforts and the slow 
progress of education'' • 

Such being the comprehensive character of the subject of English education in India its effects upon the people 
Effects of English Education must necessarily be multifaiious. Their various aspects may be classified 
classified. under tlie following heads : — 

(1) Effect on Eeligious belief: (a) among Hindus, (6) among Muhammadans. 

(2) Effect on Moral opinio^is and conduct. 

(3) Effect on Social manners and customs. 

(4) Effect on Economical condition. 

(6) Effect on Political thought and action. 

Whilst these various aspeots of English education in India are extremely interesting and of supreme impor- 
Discussion of effects of ^ present and future welfare of the people of India under the 

English Education liable to cannot be denied that a proper discussion of them is fraught 

oontroversy ; but yiews of and numerous difficulties. In the absence of statistical information 

eminent Statesmen impor- upon these various heads of enquiry any treatment of the subjects can scarce- 

ly escape becoming controversial, and sentiments and tendencies of the 
oontroversialists are liable to take the place of unvarnished facts and accurate figures. In truth, accurate infor- 
mation upon these various aspects of English education in India is not available for purposes of a historical nar- 
mtive such< ss the present work is intended to be, and tbe best course eeems to be to leave these subjects to 
essayists to discuss whether the religious) social, moral, economical and political affects of English education in 
India have been ^eful or benefidal. For the purposes cl this work, however, it seems sufficient to coUeot here 
the veviouB opinions of eminent ft t atss m epi eKpBe*aed< at different tunes, upon the general tendency and efleotasi 
Bi^lisb education <m the people of India. Suoh <^intons are not. only yalnaUa for ttieir 
* ddmMrstioa qf Mis. By 
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jiliuoill kdatmoil worth and importanoe ia to be attached to them aa representiiig the viewe of diBtiii|j[mahed 
Stileexnen who have aotnally taken important part in the administration of India during yarioua periods of ite 
Mltoxy. And, in order to secure their views from the risk of being unoonsoiouslj misrepresented or inadeqnateljr 
OEpreeaed, the best course seems to be to quote them in their own words. Some of those opinions were written 
at a period when the policy of spreading English education among the people of India had not yet bemi affirmed, 
some were expressed at the very outset of the adoption of the policy of English education, whilst others were 
expressed at various stages and periods of the last half century as the effects of English education became notice- 
able among the people. The chronological order is therefore most snitable for presenting those opinions for the 
perusal of the reader, in preference to the order in which the various aspects of the effects of English education 
have been c^ssided in the preceding paragraph. 

^ First and foremost, therefore, are the anticipatory views of the Right Hon’blo Mr. Charles Grant, an 

-pf eminent Director of the East India Company, and a distinguished Member 
‘ Hon’ble Charles Grant as to of Parliament who flourished during the latter port of the last ana the 
political efifeots of English beginning of the present century and of whom an account has nli*eady been 
Education: a forecast, 1702-07- given in this work • ns the author of a philanthropic treatise on the moral and 
intellectual condition of the Natives of India, and the means of improviiiR it. He wrote the treatise between tike 
years 1792 and 1797, and in dealing with various objections which had been urged against his scheme of spread- 
ing English education in India, he went on to deal with the forecast of its political aspects in the fallowing 


words : — t 

“ Another objection still remains to be stated, one of an opposite nature to some of those winch have been 
FoUtioal ob'eotion to the discussed, and in apjicarance more formidable than any of them. Its consti- 
spread^^ English Education tnent idea is //«- ilamjer which might result from the wlfrptinn of the proposed 
formulated. plan. Put m its strengest and amplest terms, it may he thus e.xpressed > 

‘ If the English language, if English , pinions, and ,mprovcmmUs, are. Mudnced in our Asiatic p,nisci..Uons, into Urngal 
for instance • if Christianity, specially, is eslahlished in tluit quarU>r; and if, together with these changes, many Enghsh- 
Ln cofomJf/iere, will not the people learn to desire English Uherty and tlw English form of 
legislaticn of their o«,« co««/ry, and »n t/ie ureiy louiWamrd in ceimtry H 

iLmo, in tL, wluilly provincial, officered hy natives of India, without attachment to the sovereign stale i I no /is 
jnscpU at length come to think it a hanlship to he subject, and to pay tribute, to a foreign country : and finally, will they 

not cast off that subjection, and assert their independence r’ . * • 

« Before we proceed to offer a reply to this objection, it is fair to remark, that whoever senonsly entertains it. 

1 ntnrtain those which may be advanced against the practicability of the plan, or the possibility of its 
pannot also hopeless, can feel no real alai-m for the danger which am 

eucceeding. An canable of producing. Hence, though every man is unquestioiiably entitled to 

Other might ^ judgment, yet in this case, an opposition, increased in numbers by contradictory 

-HH ..cH 

could not both he vaM. ^^^ previously to separate and exclude from this -omplex objection some parts of it, 

It wall be prop . P P reckoned among the imaginable consequences of 

2 ®“®JXu any estimated improvement in the state of our Indi.m subjects Such ^ 

SoSEd^oatiou the free colonization of Europeans in that country, and the gr^ual transfer 

+ «„H Militarv power into the hands of provincmis. These are things which do not depend 

ofMiliti^ appomtments an M y 

on the admission ^ Government of this country. They are wholly unnecessary ; they would, in our 

uihabitmg and that light which we now possess regarding our Bastei-n affairs, that 

^Z^p^rf^rmlgement of them, of which late yean, have furnished so many proofs, forbid the admission 

of our connection with that country, renders the residence there of 

“ a certain number of Europeans, for the varions luies of public service, neoes- 

saiy The admission of a farther number os merchants, navigators, artist*, 
and professional men, is uscfnl and important ; bnt beyond such a Pro- 
portion as may be requisite for these different lines of employment, and the 
proseention of useful improvements and enterprises, in which the em^ and 
of Enxopeans are es s ent i al, their ingress into that country ought not to 
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W^’l^armittad, for oilioirwitii new moe migJtt springy npp witli le^rger pretenaione, and ntoro wtttraotnble i^u ike 
Hindliis. Those olscr admitted shotild be laid under pa^tionUa* reetrietions ; the move oocudderable eettleaieete 
ehoald be confined to the eea coaete ; and the laws against the entrance of nnlioeneed adventnrere be etriotlj 
enforced ; for these adventnrers may be of nations hostile to onr interests, they will be less known, less to be 
depended on by ns, more liable to fail of success in their own views, and from necessity be more likely to oolonise. 
But in all the decent and liberal classes of Europeans, there is ever an aident desire to return at length to their 
native oonntry ; and hardly an instance can be found of any person, capable from his circumstances of following 
this course, who has deliberately chosen to make India his ultimate home. The state of native society there, may, 
no donbt, contribate to form this disposition ; but the Indian climate is not congenial to the European constitution, 
and the strong endearing attachments of early days, with the rational judgment of maturer years, powerfully 
impel the natives of this happy island to their original scat.* 

** The other idea, which makes our Indian power to depend at length on provincial officers and soldiers, 

Employment of Natives to P>'<>C6eds upon the supposition of previous unrestrained colonization, which 
Hilitaiy Command unneoes- has just been shown to be needless and inadmissible, and upon other imagined 
•sry* changes, into the probability of which we need not now examine. For 

upon any hypothesis compatible with our retention of the country, it is not conceivable how we should ever 
be exposed to the danger here alleged. Is it not among the first prerogatives of government to select its military 
servants ? What inducement could possibly arise to transfer the delicate and important trust of Military com- 
mand from the natives of this country to those less connected with it ? Do we act thus with our American 
Colonies, peopled by subjects of the British race ? As wo now ultimately depend not only on British officers, but 

* The following remarks, added as a postscript to the first copy of this tract, and intended to apply to the subject of the 
Company's Charter, thou about to be renewed, it may still not be improper to insert here. 

** Lest the scope of these obsorvations should be misunderstood, the writer begs leave to declare, that he is no advocate for any 
system of intercourse between this country and our Eastern territories, which slisll give Europeans an unlimited freedom of entrance 
there ; but would most oarnestly deprecate all seboTnes, of which such unlimited freedom should be the professed basis, or the actual, 
though unavowed consequence. There is a question concerned here, of far greater importance than the merely commercial one of an 
open ora restricted trade to India; it ia a question that involvos in it the welfare, both of Great Britain and of onr Anatio 
possessions 

If the subjects of this country are permitted, at their pleasure, to visit those possessious as they may our American colonies though 
professedly but for the purposes of traffic, groat numbers of them will settle ; for mercantile transactions must entail residence, 
because it will bo impossible for a Government to say, that all such transactions shall bo closed, and the parties be gone within a 
certain time, or to take cognizance in tliis manner of the conduct of every individual ; and if such a measure were at first attempted, 
it would not ooutinuo any time. All the lines of trade and manufactures would soon be overstocked, and then men would seek to 
fasten themselves on the soil. Colonization would therefore very soon commence in India, especially in Bengal ; those whom 
anooritrolled enterprizes in commerce would carry thither, would see a rich soil apprehend great scope for exertions and regard the 
natives as a subjootod people, feeble, timid and contemptible ; all things would tempt them, and many, both agents and seamen, would 
remain. But the increaso of Europeans there would not be regulated by the gradual progress of colonial industry. Multitudes of the 
needy and the idle allured by the fame of tliat country, and eager to seize novel privileges, would fiock thither at once. Britain 
would, in a short space, be thinned of inhabitants, and those Eastern provinces filled with a now race of adventurers, many of them 
low and licentious. Being there, they must subsist ; they would spread themselves throughout the country, would run into the 
Inland trade, fix themselves wherever they could on the lands, domineer over the natives, harau, extrude, exasperate them, and at 
length provoke them to plots and insurreotions ; they would be bold and assuming towards our own Government there ; its precent 
form calculated chiefiy for the natives would' not be suffloiently coercive in snoh a now state of things, and hardly any Government 
which we could maintain in that quarter, would control swarms of Europeans, thus let loose, and animated by the spirit of adventure 
and acquisition. Nor would the emigrations be confined to our oouutrymea only. If we tolerate the practice of free colonization in 
India, people from all the nations in Europe would resort thither, mix with other subjects, and aggravate the mischiefs of such an 
invading system. In a certain degree, we should have that lawless destructive scene acted over again which the Spaniards exhibited 
when they first poured into America. It was thus that the Portuguese power in the East declined. The intolerable license of the 
roving adventurers of that nation rendered them odious to the natives and armed the coasts and islands of India against them, so that 
weakened before, they fell an easy prey to the Butoh. And thus too, we should ourselves be exposed, perhaps at no distooit period, 
to the danger of general convulsion and revolt in those possessions which, pmdently guarded and cultivated, may, under the favour 
ef Frovidenoa, to conciliate which should be our first care, be preserved for ages, to our great advantage, and the happiness of their 
aaMve inhabitants. 

*' The quosthni now, therefore, with respect to these possessions, is not whether all Britirii subjects shall have a right to trade 
in their own persons, but whether >the natives shall be protected from being overrun and oppressed by fareigners. A diflerant 
fanpe recommends that the intsroourse with these provinces be still carried on by one national oapgan, like tht India Oompaaj. At 
liral, siidh a odl^iTe body^waa preferred, as ahetter defence against the arbitrary end rapamous temper of the native g o Vuf w nents, 
How ilint the countries ere our own^ such a liadted obsttm^ it also pwtferahle, to save this nation, end onr Asiatic eubjaets, iMni ika 
,, «oe leeata trisMMra ^ 
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oaBritirfi troopi, w, is the opinion of moat • • . 

mi, iaiportont, ought tee to do in aU time to come? “ ***^“ •PP«» to be indiepnteUj wlid 

g artioleB unreasonably crowded into the objection now to be examined, are those which state the 
piMdBsotloxi to foreign do. “ becoming, in consequence of some future supposed erente and 

minion and taxation. combinations, dissatisfied at the payment of a foieign tribute, and with 

then only to have existence or th!I tb!‘"n ^ ^ that such idemi are 

of stianirers P Snrelv not Th i • <. < contented under the dominion 

tion under tteir f • ©onypoin for consideration here is, their comparative acquiescence in this condi- 

W. dxdl BO. OBter BPOB th. o«B.id.™«„ ,( ifc. ohj»»ioB itolf , Bud lb. tr.« thiog. .hid. bW obb 

attention here, are the foundation on which the whole of this objection 
rests, and the principU upon which it proceeds. The foundation is pur*> 
hypothesis, or conjecture ; and hypothesis supported by no real experience 
of any case similar to the one assumed to happen, nor by any just analogy. 

apprehension, prepossession, or unexamined suspicion, suffirestB 
the posBibility of certain events; and to this suggestion, without any satisfaction concerning the piHimiseVon 
which It 18 advanced, or the conclusion deduced from it, without regard to all the other relations of the 
subject m question, we ore required to give our assent. The principle of the objection, at least equally 
remarkable, is plainly no other than this, that to prevent the remotest chance of such consequences as the proposed 
improvements might produce, our Asiatic subjects must be for ever held in the same state of ignorance and error 
in which they now are. ‘ Give them not,' says the unstrained sense of this objection, ‘the light of true religion, 
teach them not a better system of morals, provide no stated means for their public or private instruction, impart 
not to them our knowledge of Nature, be not liberal to them, even in communicating the principles of our arts ; 
afford thorn, in a word, no benefit whatever of light and improvement, lost our interest should in some future 
period suffer ; keep them blind and wretched for all generations, lest our authority should bo shaken, or our 
supremacy over them incur the slightest possible risk.* Surely those who may have intionsiderately lent them- 
selves to this objection will not, upon a clear deliberate view of its principles seek to justify or to contend for it. 
A Christian nation cannot possibly maintain or countenance such a principle. To do so would be virtually to 
trample upon every sentiment which wo profess in religion or in morals. It would bo to make ourselves parties 
in all the impositions of the Brahminical system, and in effect to hold with its priests, the doctrine of Dome- 
triuSjt ‘ by this craft, we have our wealth.* To enlarge upon so very obvious an argument must be unnecessary. 

“ Besides the series of effects which the objection professedly supposes, certain other positions are tacitly 
Tendency of Ohristian tsaoh- comprehended in it, which next claim our notice. It implies, that the estab- 
ing favours submission and lishment of Christianity in a country may, on the whole, prove unfavourable, 
good order among the people, qj, jjjgs favourable, than some other religious institution, to good Government ; 
that its efiBicacy, may, on the whole, be inferior in securing the subordination, obedience, and attachment of 
the people, and the authority of the sovereign. Since, reason, experience, and general consent, have fully decided 
against this position, it would bo superfluous and unbecoming to enter int^ any refutation of it. It is certainly 
one of the grossest misconceptions of the nature and tendency of the religion of the Gospel, which is known to 
afford precepts, motives, and encouragements to lawful submission and good order, infinitely more powerful and 
efficacious than those of any other system. Its real genius is so contrary to licentiousness and anarchy that 
as we have seen in a late memorable instance, their triumph can be raised only upon its extinction. If wo would 
read the judgment of enlightened Europe upon this subject in a single sentence, the celebrated author already 
quoted, who spent a long life in profound and certainly unbigotted investigations into the nature of different 
systems of religion and law, may supply it. ‘ True Christians,’ says he * must be cif izens thoroughly enlightened 
respecting their duties, with the greatest zeal for fulfilling them ; the more they feel tho obligations of roligpon, 
the more must they be sensible of what they owe to their country. Tho principles of Christianity well ongraven 
on the heart, must be infinitely stronger than the false honour of Monarohies, the humao virtues of republics, 
and the servile fear of despotic states.’^ 


* If, upon premises very opposite to those on which the objections we are now answering ssm grounded, a doubt should be started 
ef the propriety of keeping any people perpetually under foreign rule, this would be to agitate a question involving the right of conquest, 
and the nature of government ; bat it might perhaps be suiBoient to reply, that we can foresee no period in which we may not govern 
oar Asiatio inbjeots, iqore happily for them than they can be governed hj themselves or any other power; and doing this we ahsold 
not esopoae thwm to needless danger froai without and from within, by giving the miUtery power into their hands, 
t l«lsOhap. It— BbgoM. { des Lois, liv. XXIT. Ghaptsrt. 
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The objection implies also, that rather than expose onrselres to the po8sibilit7 of sufferings ftttim evils, 
Advantages of Ohristianity which it is assumed Christianity might ultimately introduce, we should 
do not forbode any possible forego great advantages which are confessedly within our reach. The pro- 
politloal evils. bability of effecting considerable improvements is not denied ; it is, on the 

contraiy, supposed ; and this supposition constitutes the very ground of resistance. ‘ Though the field be spacious 
and much might be done, attempt not to benefit either your subjects or yourselves, lest success should, at some very 
distant day, be abused. Let us not do moral good, that political evil may not come.’ Such is the language of the 
objection; an acquiescence in the propriety of which, since the duty of aiming at those salutary meliorations has 
been sufficiently established, would imply this further notion, ‘that the way of duty is not, on the whole, the way 
of prosperity.* It is enough to have pointed out these exceptionable positions. 

“ But another still remains to be mentioned, which goes to the essenco of the present subject. The objection 
silently assumes, ‘ that in a system opposite to the one proposed in this essay, must consist our future safety and 
stability in India.* The high importance of this proposition, not surely one of such intuitive evidence as to com- 
mand instant assent, entitles it to particular consideration ; but that consideration will be more conveniently 
bestowed, after we have viewed the direct matter of the objection, to which we now proceed. 

“ It alleges then, the probability of the utmost possible success from the adoption of a system of improve- 
PoBBible political danger from greatest possible abuse of that success. Wo have no design 

difElLBion of English literature to exaggerate the effects or events which are necessary to justify these large 
Boienoe and religion too remote conjectures ; hut we apprehend, that upon any reasonable estimate of them, 
for practical consideration. they will be found to form a long series of stages, not only in the advancing, 
but also in the descending scale of human society ; for no partial change in the people, either with respect to 
opinions or to numbers, seems adequate to the production of them. Let us endeavour therefore, to trace the career 
which is thus imagined, and to expand to tbe view, the various gradations of that ample progression by which 
we are to be conducted through greatness to decline. First, the diffusion of a foreign language, of foreign opinions 
and arts, of a spirit and religion the most dissimilar to those of the natives, who are a people exceedingly numer- 
ous, and from remote antiquity peculiarly attached to their own customs and notions ; next a large increase of 
Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce; with new wants, tastes, and luxuries; a great demand for English productions 
and fashions; and a gradual separation from neighbouring nations, in whom these changes, probably misrepresented 
to them, would beget disgust and aversion to the converted Hindus. The objection must imply moreover, not only 
the rise of just notions of civil liberty, but that they have become deeply rooted in a country where despotism 
seems to have been in all ages and to be still, the natural and only idea of Government ; • it must imply vigour 
and unanimity to assert tliis liberty ; then (before it can be abused) the possession and enjoyment of it ; after this, 
a pi'Ogress to licentiousness ; and lastly, the violent dissolution of their connection with their sole protector, in the 
midst of nations become hostilo to them, without a rational prospect of improving their situation, if they threw 
themselves upon the support of other European or Native powers, or of maintaining independence if they stood 
alone. 


“ To what distant age, may we not now ask, does this immense process lead us ? If we even contract it to any 
space which an objector could urge as at all commensurate to the assumed consequences, should we still, in reason'* 
ing upon such conjectural delineations, stand upon any solid foundation ? Would we act in serious and great 
concerns, even of private individual import, upon such precarious remote contingencies ? Do they not set us 
afloat upon the ocean of possibilities, where the prospect, extended ho far as to become wholly indistinct, confounds 
sea and sky, and in interspersed clouds of many shapes gives fancy easily to discover formidable promontories and 
rocks P 

“ But if we look to known realities to some of the many and great obstacles which will stand in the way of 

any such political revolution as is imagined, we shall be at a loss to give any 
sober satisfactory account of the manner in which they are to be removed. 
We insist not on the difficulty of disseminating, only by just and rational 
means, a new religion opposed by inveterate habits and prejudices. The 
friends of that scheme, indeed, dare not speak of Bueoess, with the confidence 
which the language of the objection seems to favour ; yet they are not without hope ; and they are animated by a 
oonviotiont that even a partial diffusion of Christianity, would improve the whole mass of society. But if we 
inquire, for instance, into the prolMd>le period of the general abolition of Castes, which allowing it ever to happen, 


AlloUtjlon of oaBte prqjudioes 
and Improvement of religious 
and Booial feelings will be bo 
gradual that no violent revolu- 
tion need be apprehended. 


* The governmeut of the Beikhs, though it have more of ma srietooimtio or repoblkan form, seems no resl eieeption to this 
obsgrratioii, still leu the srietooratio oonseotion of the Mahratta ohisfs. 
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Spread of the Gospel and 
European civilization not con- 
ducive to desiring a popular 
form of Government or asser- 
tion of independence. 
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UiiiEt be coaoeived, in the natnral order of things to precede some other rapposed Ohanges, wnat piaoe enau we 
•allign to it P Some point we may venture to say, not within our ken ; and beyond which, it seems vain to stretch 
OUT political solicitude in so changeable a world as this, wherein political prediction is so often baffled ; perhaps 
indeed, because it is so seldom connected with present duty. Supposing however, the tendency of events to be 
towards such an abolition, wo may conclude, that the ]irogress to it will be gradual. With the institution of 
Castes are blended not only religious doctrines and legal privileges, but the whole system of Hindu manners. 
Deep rooted prejudices, combined with strong interests and immemorial habits, cannot I'easonably be expected to 
give way to sudden impressions. The entire manners and usages of a people do not eliaiige av once. The 
institution therefore, will not be deprived of its jiower by any violent rupture or convulsion. And oven afier the 
doctrine of Castes shall have lost its religious authority, and its tyrannical nifliicuco in Society, (still arguing on 
the supposition that these things may ha[>|Kjii), the manners which it coiitributod to form, will, in a considerable 
degree, and for a certain time, remain. Among the Malabar converts to Christianity, distinctions of caste have 
not lost all their force; the habit of separation, the iv]uilsive feelings, the secluding reserves, which spring from 
that source, though abated, still exist in some degree perhaps anahigoiis to the ceremouial jirejudiccs of the first 
Christian Jews. As hmg as a pnnciplc of this nature i-emai ns in Society, preventive as it will he of an inter- 
communion in marriages and professions, no formidable political association is likely to arise. Hence as the 
decline of tho institution of Castes will be slow and imperceptible, hd the moiiicTit of its exjuralion aviII l)e 
uii perceived ; subsequent observation only will discover that it is past, therefore iieitber can this (diange be a 
signal for new events. 

“ Tho grand danger with whicli the objection alarms us, is that tlie communication of the Gospel and of Kiiro- 

pf'iiTi light, iini\ ]>robabl\ be intn)dnctivo of a po]>ulac form t»f government 
and the assertion of independenee. Upon wdial grounds is it inferred, that 
these effects must follow in any case, espcidjilly in the mo.'^t unlikely cast? 
of the Hindus*^ The establishment f)f ( -hristiaidty in a i omit ry, does not 
necessarily bring after it u free ])olitical ( Vnstit iiiioii, The rmly (/hristians 

made no atlempte to cLanRe forms of Rovero'ment ; tho «,nrit of ilo- Oospol .loos not cno..un.Rc ovon »ny diRposi- 
tion which miRht lead to such attempts Chris! . anil, y has bo.-n lonR the relipion of many ports of l-hii-ope, and 
of various protestant, states, whore tho form .,f ROTernti..mt is not popular. It is its ,.oc.dn.r ex.-ellence, and an 
arffument of its intended universality, that it may subsist under different forms of Rovei nmcnt, nnd n. all render 

men happy, and even societies flourishinR; whereas the Muhammwlan and Hindu Syslcms are built upon the 

foundation of political despotism, and adapted, in various iustnnees, ouly to tho chmatos that gave them h,, th. 
Christianity seeks moral good, and general happiness It does not, in tho imrsuit of tl.eso objects, orcct a peculiar 
political system ; it views politics through the safe medium of morals, and subjects them to the laws of univei-sal 

rectitu^^^ to expect, that Christianity is entirely to supersede the effects of physical causes. The dehili- 

tating nature of the climate of our Eastern territories, and its unfavourable 
Christianity cannot super- constitution, have l,e<m Klrciol.v mentioned,* and 

‘ b, olb™ • No, lh,p- lb. CO... 

n f .1 of the British Transactions in Hindustan. ‘ the general effeminacy of character winch is visible 

Mi... tb».ebo.l th. empM Ih. ~livo. of llf.e.1 .till .,1 .C.I..T feme, ...I more m.rv.M 
m all the g province ; bodily strength, courage, and fortitude, are iiiikiiown ; even tho 

disposition than those of ^ „„d they are of a stupidity, which neither wishes, nor 

labour of the common varie Jot mechanical dexterity. All those of the botU. 

seems to be deils of traffic and money, in which their patience and 

css es, w o are n detestation of danger, and aversion to bodily fatiguc.’t From this striking 

perseverance aro ^ ^ Military tribes, to whom it will not properly apply, and the general features, 

I ^ lUvZ ^ th. Hishuy of MUit«y Tmo-ottons, 4c.. by Mr. Onno. « ~thor woU «tia.d to tho high ho hj^ 
+ rsi* II, ^ or wo 1^ ^ eomprehonsivo vieiw of the wbjeeta which ho troats, th. oIwriMi, weancy, vvior 

JL^ to 4. wTteLr i^rt ih»T»otinth.-ico»nt thw givw of the rtrt. of 8^ 
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idight strnotiire of i^e human body, with itB ordinary concomitants, still forming the taste to a vegetable diet. 
Vegetable diet and abeenoe second ardent designs, even if the mind were vigorous enough to con- 

of maritime taete among the ceive them. In the early formation of the relations and habits of domestic 
Hindus win oheok ardent which modify, in no inconsiderable degree, the Hindu character, there 
designs of independence. would be no material innovation. The nature of the country adds to the effects 

of the climate. It is unfavourable for long journeys ; and the Hindus, in general a remotely inland people, have a 
strong aversion to the sea ; even the air of it is offensive to them. They are thus deprived of all the advantages 
which the intercourses of navigation and an acquaintance with the world at large, would procure to them. Nor is 
there the least probability, that they will over become maritime ; and as little likely are they to become in other 
respects, an enterprising people. More calculated for passive suffering than for arduous ettempts, they little love 
such exertions as freedom demands, and wisli rather to be protected, than to have the trouble of protecting 
themselves. 

“ Where then is the rational ground for apprehending, that such a race will ever become turbulent for English 
Natives of India will not liberty? A spirit of English liberty is not to be caught from a written 
become turbulent for English description of it, by distant and feeble Asiatics especially. It was not origin- 
liberty. conceived nor conveyed by a theoretical scheme. It has grown in the 

succession of ages from the active exertions of the human powers ; and perhap.s can bo relished only by a people 
thus prepared. Example is more likely to inspire a taste for it than report ; but the nations of Europe have 
seen that liberty and its great effects, without being led to the imitation of it ; for the French revolution proceeds 
not upon its principles ; it is an eruption of atlioism and anarchy. 

“ The English inhabiting our settlements in India, have no share in the British Goveinment there. Some 
Absence of representative employed as servants of tho Public, but no one possesses any Jogislativc 
rights for tho English inhabi- right. Why then should we give to tho Natives, even if they aspired to it, ns 
tants in India will prevent it is unlikely that they will thus aspire, what we properly refuse to our own 
rights^* claiming such p^Qpij. p British inhabitants would bo extremely averse to such a jjarti- 

cipation. Our Government, as it is now constituted, interests Europeans in 
its support, withput the danger which colonization might ultimately incur, their views of establishment and of final 
cohkfort centering in tho mother country. 

“ The conduct of the British American colonies has raised in some minds, confused surmisiugs and apprehen- 
sions of the possibility of similar proceedings on the part of our Indian 
Conduct of British American m i -i ii.ii. i • i r 

colonies ftirmshes no example persons, as shi-mk from 

for India owing to dissimi- whatever might have a remote tendency to advance our Asiatic 

larity of physiol, intellectual subjects in the scale of human beings ; conceiving (with what political truth 

and moral conditions. Natives may perhaps hereafter appear) that the more entirely they coniinno in their 
will prefer British protection . . i-r- j i a i- .1 

to independence present ignorance, suporstiiiou, ana degradation, the more secure is our 

dominion over them.* But never surely wore apprehensions more destitute of 


Conduct of British American 
oolonies furnishes no example 
for India owing to dissimi- 
larity of physical, intellectual 
and moral conditions. Natives 
will prefer British protection 
to independence. 


• From the miechiof which has recently been done in this country, by the disBemination of pornicions publications amon;^ the lower 
people, some porsonB seem inclined to think, that it would bo bettor for the national security and tranquility, if that class of the 
community received no education. As this opinion touches very nearly tho main ar^ment which is maintained in tho present Tract, 
tho writer, though oonsoious that neither his ability, nor the limited space of a note, can do justice to the subjeot, hopes ho shall be 
pardoned in tlirowing ont a few observations Upon it. 

Springing probably from much better motives than the old exploded maxim, that “ ignorance is the mother of devotion,” it 
nevertholoBB seems to go upon a principle of a similar kind, it seems to imply, that “ ignorance is the surest source of obedience ” But 
it is presumed, that neither history nor reason will justify such a position in any sound senso, or indeed in any sense at all, unless a 
Government could be supposed to confine all the knowledge of a country to itself. KnowUdge has been said, with apparent truth, to he 
a apecies of power, Tho knowing have power over tho ignorant ; oven the pretence of knowledge^ where ignorance only is opposed to it, 
has a similar advantage ; and knowledge^ like other kinds of power, the more exclusively it is poasesBod, tho more it may bo made an 
instrument of abuse. In the dark ages, when the stock of learning and information was comparatively little, and that little was shored 
only among a few, tho abuses of knowledge and of pretended knowledge, and tho ill ronsoqnonoes of those abuses, were greater than 
they have been in more enlightened times. In our own country, what numerous and gross evils prevailed in society from these causes ? 
Gorrupt ohorohmen and ambitious nobles, (who had the credit of superior intelligence as well as tho honour of superior rank), led 
the common people within their respective spheres, as they pleased. Tho oommon people indeed, had then a spirit of implicit obedience, 
but it subjected them oontinually to tho impositions of those who assnmed the direction of them, and generally to the detriment of the 
nation at large. Henoe the history of this island, prior to the Reformation, exhibits a frequent inocenion of internal oonvolsions. That 
grand event introdooed new light, and it was diffused among the lower orders whose instmetion became theneeforth an object of 
paitiocilar oare. The oonieq^peni^ were, greater internal order, peace and stability { theooe iprang enlarged industry, adventnroiis 
enterprstol, and all the long svcMmiogi of pros p er i t y wbioh ihia oonntry has enjoyed. 
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aoUd fouadation. There is, and there ever most be, an essential diasimilaritj between the two oases. The 
Aa^ericans were, in fact, Ejnglishmen, (with some infusion of foreign Kuropeans which may have oontribnted to 
alienate the colonies from this country), they possessed all the energy of the European chai*actor, all the lights of 
Europe ; they were born in a temperate climate, nursed in the largest pnnciples of freedom ; nay the seeds of 

We have advanced to a high degree of improvomont m Hcinncon imd arts, in all tho convenionccs and onjoymonts of civil life. 
Vast commeroo has brouglit vast wealth; and woalUj has hoen followed by iLn loo inseparable attendant, corruption of manners. 
Our old solid principles, which were the foundation of our groatnoss have Iwen gradually falling into disregard and neglect. They 
might have been well enough in onr humbler beginnings, or in a less liberal age; but increased lights, greater elevation, and a 
fulness of all means of gratification, have seemed to many to plead first for relaxation, an 5 then for tho admission of otlior prinriples 
allowing a suitable onlargoment in iiidnlgonoes without fear. This spirit has spread t hroiigh the whole mass of siH'iety. Writings 
and representations have helped tho diffusion of it Its effects luivo been visible on morals, and on the Imppiness of private life. 
Reverence for religion aim for gfivernment has decayed. Doth Jiave been insidioiisly attacked from time 1i» t iine ; and at length, as 
the more mature produce of this spirit, some disduiumg the measured advances hitherto made in iiiiprincipling iiion, and oneonraged 
by tho fatal consummation of alike career in a neighbouring country, have openly and fiinouHly attempted the subversion of all 
legitimate authority, human and divine. The inccndiarv torch and the secret mine, have been industriously employed to destroy the 
venerable fabrics of our religion and our constitution Seditious and atheistical writings. Hiipcrlntivo in the impudence of their 
falsehood, have been particularly adapted to tho vulgar taste , and obviously, heea use the ignoranco of the vulgar expoMos them to 
easier imposition, as the too general example which tliey had long seen around them, prc-disposeil them to ]»rogres8i\e boldness in 
licentiousness I’hon it is, that some men seeing the foundations of our polii.u*al existence thus attacked, begin to argue from the 
abuse of a thing against its use, and to tlniilc if would he better for the commiiiiity. lliat the lower peo]ile shoiild not be instrurted 
oven to read, as by such privation they would, it is conceived, be m.-iccesHiblo to mfeetion from the press Hut in faet , tho evils of 
which wo complain, originate in no small degree from the ignoranco that has naturally followed the direlict ion of right principles. 
The symptoms iiidioato mot, hod of cure cooirary to that, which is pro,)osml Tlio Imbit is discivscl , the disorder, too doop to b« 
reached externally, requires tliat, the applieatioii ho direeted tints souree A. return to iKiioraiieo may linslen I ho destruotion of a 
Boeioty become corrupt ttiroiiRh refinement, hiit eaii Imrdlj eontribute to restore it to soiindiieHs At onr adrnneed stane of improve- 

mont it must ho vain to imagine, that any ret..«,'rade movement we eouhl elTect in knowledge, would avail to sec.iie mind 

from Laitatious and oommonons Tf any schorao of that kind even siieeceded so far as to eonline knowledKO aKa.ii anioii/ ii s.iiallor number. 

it could not roach to such eharaeteis as are now xcalonsU. loosen and root out all received opinions in roliKion and tiovernment ; hat 

they would on tho contrary, be able to do nioro misehief than they elteel now, heeaiise the more profound weie the itoioninee of the multi- 

tudo, tho more scope wonia there he, as mill.- dark ««es,fo, the arte and aet.vKy of w.eked men to work upon their crodnlity. Of 

this France has furmsliod a roeontinstaneo, loo memorahlo to ho ever forgotten , , . 

The want of knowledRo and principle antontt the lower classes loft them a prey to Jacob, meal imposiiirns and delusions, by wh.eh 

they were humod at once into the atrocities of iinarcliy and ailioimn . , , , . 

It is not then by oxposmB our coniinoi, people, unarmed and defenceless, to tho dariuB blasphemies and sophisl.nes <rf the proiM-l,- 
ora of impiety and sedition, that wo can hope to kc-p then, qmot Oar sociirity lies, and lies only. d.lIi.s.nK «..od nistruot.on and 
right prbicipls among them. In this too, the French retolnfionists have alToided a li.SHon, which may suygest something >■»<• >*' 

TLy endeavour that tho minds of the people may not remain in that niifurnisliod atate, of which . liey made mlvantago . hut that the 
young especially, may be imbued with the tenets and prejudices favourable to tlioir cause. , , , . , 

It is perhaps a mistake to suppose, that the common j-eople among us, who have heon most prone to tumult and disonler, are such 
as can read and write, or that the tendencies to commotion winch have a, ...oared, are to he asenbed to anv degree, o edu^t.^ 
possessed by that elass Besides that one reader m a circle or m a village would he sufficient ,o diHseiiiinate what was level to the 

Llgar understanding and aceejitahlo to vulgar i-rejudieos, and that 1 , 1.0 lower ranks are mor. .affi-eted by wlmt .hey see or hear, l,hi«. 

by what they road, those tendencies have cl.ietly manifested themselves ...large towns, abounding with manufaeturers or idle 

^Larondsdlitute of character or qnaht.es sufficient to ..roeur. an ho»..st livelihood, and., is tliereforo fair to pres,.,,.,., U.e least 
^ 1 i! XL i.iTiiiu Tbo Inanufarturcrfl, genfrally put. to work whoii yoL thililron, often rpcc'1 VO nil f‘ilu( ation. Whmi 

instructed p«t of the they encourage e»d. 

grown up. they ain, n un M .elaxution, in which 11,.^^ commonly .ncludo what ought 

other m vice , a h indulgence. Among people of this character, there is combust ihle matter already prs- 

tu be allowed to sae„d pur,.^ m ^^-.ute md . g J rnd'd.sturbance. But the writer of tl.ese observations had occasion, 
pared for ^ a populous co..ntry parish. In that district them wore very few person, of 

The people were .n general sober, docent, regular in their attendance <.n pnbl.o worship . and in 
. instance of the commission of a capital crime among thorn had not twcorred Tho doctrines 


not long ago, to ace 
BuSloient age, who could not read 
tho conrao of twenty preoeeding years, one 
of Paine found little to work upon in 
place. 


such a community ; the Bible was reverenced there, and every man kept steadily within Jus own 
smallor msUnoefl of individual observation. An experiment has boon going on upon a large 


Unf wn BiFA not loft in this case to mix 

ZZnos Of ye^i. in the sight of the whole nation, in - - ^ 


The common olasses 


” / ’ ■ too eenernllT kept in ignoranco to the present day ; and ore not the consoqnenoes most 

^he rHoJ^nmntably mo the lower people there distinguished by yicions, turbulent, and lawless proceeding. P In 

fTr^L^It^rnThl. there nppearedTgrantnpropmmity to embraced pH-plra^ And 

It IS • vtotoities of DttbIki, Cork, nod other oonsidsrable plmoos more ciylUsod by knowledge, hnn been nwre 

Siy of tb. Urirer ol-e. •* «.i.hs«. 





tf^ubliotsism wm wiwn in the first formation of the loading oohmiei. They had already % popnkr gomiimnt 
They were iamred to arms, to hardships, and toils. The spirit of improvement animated them in a thonsaa^ 
dil^iont lines. They were expert seamen ; their country abounded in excellent harbours ; and in their geographical 
situation, they were (with the exception of one or two of onr detached, more recently settled colonies) the sole 
civilized people in a great tnict of continent, which seemed to offer to them the tempting prospect of becoming 
there the only political power. With all this, they were near enough to our insidious enemies to be constantly 
instigated to resistance by their arts, and effectually aided by their arms and resources. To what one of these 
many particulars, shall we discover a parallel among our Hindu subjects ? To none, as they now are ; and in 
various important points, no resomblanco is ever to be expected. The ongin, the physical character and condition, 
the intellectual, moral, and political state of the Hindus, have already appeared, in the course of this essay, to be 
totally different. On their local circumstances only, it remains to say, in addition to what was before intimated, 
a few words. If they were ever ‘ to exalt tho spear of enmity ’ against their ancient masters, they would do so 
almost environed by Hindus, whose faith they had renounced, and to whom their apostacy would have rendered 
them odious. Could they trust such neighbours as allies, or resist them as enemies ? What their interest would 
obviously require them to avoid, surely wo have no right to assume that they would be so unwise as to commit. 
And if they called in tho assistance of an European po^f.r, would they thus obtain indopondenee, or only change 
one master for another ? On all the coast of Hindustan thei’e ax*e but three or four good ports, and these at great 
distances fixim ouch other ; though the shore is in many places accessible to an invading force, and there are some 
tolerable harbours in the islands of the Bay of Bengal of which an enemy could take great advantage. Now, if tho 
Hindus could be renovated in every other particular, no assignable period can bo imagined for their acquiring 
and practising the art of navigation ; and therefore, those (jf them now subject to Great Britain must, in their 
supposed new circumstances, not only continue to need the supply of many wants from that country, but always 
be exposed to the hostile approaches of tho navies of Europe. By a people so circumstancod, it does not appear 
how indopendenco is attainable. They must, in effect, be at the mercy of tho strongest maritime power. Whilst 
therefore, we continue to be that power, it is rather to be expected that their own interest, and the preference 
which their imitation of our manners will have given us over other European nations, will jointly induce them to 
remain safe under our protection ; as those motives, on their part, will strengthen us in India against European 

tantfl, and they havo, in gcnornl boon diRtingiilshed for near two contunns past by a spirit of sobrioty and order. In tJio more reniote 
inaocoBsiblo parts of that country, whither, obstructed by particular causes, light penetrated more slowly, regularity and good order 
wore also of later ostablishment ; but tho natives of thoso divisions misguided into oxcoss on some oocasiuns uow long pa.st, have sinco 
been as eminent for n quiet and pcacuablo demeanour at home, as for standuig iiumerously in the foremost ranks of those who have bled 
for the interests and the lioiiour of this country in every quarter of tho globe ; and at tho prosout critical juncture have come c5on- 
spicuously forward, in many bauds for tho support of onr constitution and oui religion, against all enemies, foreign and domestie 

indeed, if we wore even to sot aside tho considoratirni of religion, and the good principles it inculcates, and to regard kiiowlodgt* 
merely as power, or as an inslrumont of civilization, w'o miglvt safely rest tho present question upon this ground. 

The diffusion of knowledge would, in the end render, a nation more disposed to chock the admission of disorganizing principles. 
Doctrines it is admitted, while new, might make, as they often do, an irregular impression ; but at lengtli those irregularities would bo 
corrected by good sense and roBcction ; and surely literature, even in its lowest stages, must bo allowed to bo more favourable to the 
production of good sense and reflection than ignorance. 

But when wo take into the question the influence of religion and all its salutary principles, certainly no one who considers their 
force and tendency can hesitate how to decide. Christianity was given to be “ a liifht to the world" ignorance is declared in tho inspired 
writings to be one of the leading causes of the ruin of the Jewish nation, and of the vices of tho Heathens. Tho ancient Pharisees 
were condemned by tho Author of onr religion for taking away the key of knowledge, that is, tho use of the Soriptures from the people; 
which also has been eminently the sin of the Romish Chnroh. It is, on the contrary, a stated prayer of the Church of England, that the 
people may so read the Word of God as duly to profit by it; and as that word “ ihuroughly furnishes ’* those who snbmit to it “/or oii 
good works '' so where else shall wo find such pointed authoritative precepts for the due regulation, ordet, and peace of society P 
“ Jhit the people tn mind to be subject to principalities and powers, and to obey Magistrates, not only for fear of human punishment, but for 
eonecience sake; to submit (o every ordinance of man for the Lord's sake, whether it be to the King as supreme, or to Qoveinora as sent by 
him, for so is the will of Ood. Prayers, are to he made for Kings and all in authority, that we may lead a quiet and peaceable lifei, in all 
godlinees and honesty. Christians ore commanded to study to be quiet and to mind their own business, to fear Qod and the King^ and not 
to meddle with those who are given to change." 

Those therefore, we would, by withholding the knowledge t>f letters from the vulgar, abridge the use of the Sariptnres, wonld 
in fact aid the views of «uoh as with to overthrow onr Ohristian faith and our civil astahliahment. If there be soy who misuse the 
doctrines of the Gospel, by teaching a wild and shallow religicm, which may indeed too easily oonneot with pelitioal error and disorder, 
tho remedy must assnredlj be, in this or in any similar case, not to leave the Reid entirely to mistaken gnidea, but more ■trennan^ 
to oppose emxr by truth ; and if the some seal, the essne j)Sfsoiial interest, with which ^ emissBiies of seiition have lohonred, wme 
•^nleeresUy y/myAafod bn tJie other aide, rptiipiallyand aoUdly to laonloata right prinolplao and wholaaome insfcmetioBi, we might oom- 
**TT***^1T irf d emsetif] aai! farajgn emanim to gintio inhs n si l t ism hi sa waaldend in their 4isappoiiitMMnt, 
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umdert, and so oontnbnte to maintain onr naval superiority at home ; which superiority, in the present state of 
Hindu subjects, is still more necessary for the preservation of onr Eastern possessions, than it would be 
on the supposed approximation of that people the British character. 

. “ It may now be fair to inquii'e into the propriety with which that species of doubt or apprehension, which has 
Differenoe between the considered, insinuates, as it does, some moral relation between the 

American Hevolution and American Revolution, and such principles as are proposed to be introduced 
posslbilitleB in India. among our Indian subjects. Is it to be supposed, that if the Americans, 

being in their physical character, their local and political circumstances, the same, had professed Muhammadanism, 
or any pagan religion, they would not have been at least, equally prone to a I'evolution ? If we had maintained in 
America, the same kind of despotic government which has prevailed in the East, where the sovereign, when despatch* 
ing a viceroy to a distant province, could seldom know that ho should not soon have to send an army to reduce 
him to obedience, will it be asserted that onr authority would have been better or equally secured ? But after all 
that is said of the separation of the American colonies from Great Bi’itain, it is now a fact well known, that it 
did not spring from the general disposition, or the previous design of the people : in the possession of all the 
advantages which have been enumerated, tliey had not become impatient for independence ; and among the reasons 
to be assigned for the attachment which then still remained among them for this country, may certainly bo 
reckoned their possession of the same language and religion. 

“ If it be urged, that a comparison between the American Colonists, and the natives of our Eastern territories, 
Comparison between the be justly instituted only in considering the latter, not as they arc at present, 
American Colonists and but ns they would be after all the proposed improvements were diffused 
IS'atives of India. among them, it may be answered, tlmt our provioiis statement of the effects 

of these improvements, affords matter for this comparison, so far as things contingent and unknown, can be com- 
pared with things established and known ; and that, it is fair, for a double reason, to state the present disparity 
between the two races of people, first to show the immense career which the Hindus have yet to run, even in the 
prosecution of such improvnicnts as ai’c attainable, and secondly to demonstrate, that in the character, situation and 
circumstances of the Americans, at the a;ra of their revolution, there were ladical inipornint distinctions, which no 


improvement, on the part of the Hindus, could annihilate; or m other words, that they could never he expected to 
arrive at the point at which the Americans then stood. 

“Indeed, those who know the country of Hindustan will probably think that political lila*rly is the last thing 

. , ^ hkclv to flourish there. Though that country has been, from causes of a 

Political liberty cannot flour- J ,.,.,1,1^ ^11 i w 

ieh among the timid submis- different nature winch will be hereafter noticed, always subject to revolutions 

Bive people of India and convulsions ; a revolution, the idea and act of the popular mind, upon 

the principles, or rather from an abuse of the principles of civil liberty, would be as ^reat a political phenomenon 

as the world has exhibited, and one of which Asia has given no example To bring a timid submissive people, 

whom the Tartars called ‘ worslnppprg of poiccr' up to the manliness of the lOuropoaii character, to elevate the feeblest 

of them, the Bengalese, to so high a point of energy, that like the American doscoiidants of the British themselves, 

they should plan the daring project of an independent empire, seems to bo something beyond wl.at has yet been 

seen, or is reasonably to be expected from the effects of institutions, civil or religious, upon nations. 

“ Having thus considered the adverse consequences held forth by the objection, it m.^y now bo proper to notice 

more particularly, the favourable suppositions which it contains. The dangers 

Spread of English civiliaa- dangers of prosperity. If then, this prosperity were realized, 

5Scrtp^Mai*’™oommeroi*’**^aiJd and the produce, the manufactures, and the riches of the country were 
wealth in India. greatly increaaod, as according to the objection, English manners, tastes aud 

wants, must also have become common, would not exports thither, and the reciproi-al commerce arising from the 
chang^ (not to reckon the imposts which merchandise, now hardly taxed at all, would then easily bear) be 
nropLionably augmented P For what series of years, and with what multiplying powers, may we then conceive 
this augmentation to be progressive ? Large as the assertion may seem, perhaps the shortest term we could assign 
to it would produce an accumulation of commercial profits and advantages, more than tantamount to a very high 
Talnation of the fee-simple of our provinces, if we could suppose a sale of them to be now made. And it is fair 
al«, to admit, that if the country were finally lost, our commerce might still be necessary to it. aud possibly eve. 
continue to inoresee Such then, would be the oonclusicn afforded by this formidable objection, if for the sake of 
itfgumeut we were to allow the process described in it to go ou without resistance to ito excepti^able part. But 
we trust, we liave already ehewn, that it ie not entitled to thie oonoeseion, and that whilst it holds forth evils, only 
M distant and hypotlwtioal, it is obliged, ee the sole ground of it. apprehentiou. to admit advant.g«i to be oertein 

•nd pMxiniste. 
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it Keiaaiiui now to examine one important portion, already mentioned to be taoitly ooniained in the objeotion^ 
tLportmM of tho question : ‘ ® system, opposite to the one here proposed, must oonsist oar fatare 

** What are the beet meane of stability in India/ Unwilling ae the writer is, to enter on so 

perpetuating the Brltieh Bin- delicate a subject, and, indeed, inadequate to the due treatment of it, he feels 
pire In India?** himself called by his argument, to make some circumspect obserrations upon 

it. Certainly in a political riew the great question which this country has to determine respecting India is, 
* What are the beat means of perpetuating our empire there P ’ • Not what set of measures or line of policy may 
suit with the aspects of the day, or keep up the motion of the machine of Gkjvemment ; but upon what general 
principles may we best hope to make our connection with that country permanent, and, as far as we can, indissoluble P 
Towards the determination of this question, perhaps, it will be well to revert to the past history of our Indian 
Provinces (or let us say to those of Bengal in particular, the chief seat of our dominion) and to the character of the 
Natives of them. The English, it is true, were at first guided in their Eastern Administration, rather by nascent 
events, than by abstract principles or recorded experience ; but, however natural this may be, in the progress to 
establishment, a more extended survey of the course of past affairs in the acquired country, with their causes and 
oonsoquonces, may well befit the new possessors, when firmly settled in their power. It is not perhaps enough to 
exempt them from this review, that they follow a system of Government widely different from the system of their 
predeoessoi’s, and are themselves a very different people. Among their Asiatic subjects, certain general properties 
which belong to human nature, and certain peculiar qualities resulting from a peculiar composition of society, 
may bo expected to have a steady operation, where not controlled by stronger influences. If we look back then 
to the history of Bengal for five centuries, we shall find, that except in the period when the Moghal Empire was 
in its vigour, and the component ports of it thereby kept in peace with each other, that country has been the scone 
of frequent revolutions ; and we cannot fail to discover that as the despotism of Eastern Government may be 
reckoned the first and remote principle of such changes, so they have immediately proceeded from two causes the 
lawless spirit of ambitious adventure common among all the military tribes of Hindustan, and the nature of the 
general mass of the people inhabiting that region. 

“ The Persians and Tartars, who have poured into it from early ages, have generally been soldiers of fortune 
Muhammadan conquest of brought little with them but their swords. With those they have not 
India made by soldiers of for- unfrequently carved their way to dignity and empire. Power has been, and 
tune. is their darling object ; nothing was scrupled by them to obtain it ; the history 

of Muhammadan rule in Hindustan is full of treasons, assassinations, fratricides, even pairicide is not unknown 
to it. Tbeso Northern adventurers by their spirit and pursuits, became in fact an accession, of more active and 
stronger qualities indeed, to the military division of the people of Hindustan. The Hindus, though held to be 
less prone to the shedding of blood, have not however, carried their nicety far, when the prize of sovereignty or 
authority has been iu question ; but among them, sanguinary ambition has been usually confined to the Brahmins 
and the military caste ; to the latter more. 


“ The military class of the Hindus, which in its institution has some of the features of a militia, forms in 

HlUtary HlndUi and Mu- tobe hiredon all 

form a great though not obliged to enter into actual service. Thus the sovereign 

standing army of meroenaries, ^ country cannot always command their assistance, whilst the existence of 
ready to be hired for any such a body may often render a domestic competitor, or a foreign enemy 
speoies of warfare, with an eye formidable to him. From this copious source, any man of enterprise, what^ 
to p un er. or pretensions, could always find partisans, if he had 

funds to entertain them ; the treasure of the prince has been often used by his servants, to hire men to despoil 
him also of his throne. No character has been so had, no cause so unjust, as not to find an army to support it if 
there were money to pay them. The members of the military caste, conceiving themselves destined by their 
oreation to fight, often take up arms with the same indifference and indiscrimination as a labourer takes up a 
spade; insomuch that it has not been unusual to see a defeated army join the standard of the victor , upon the 
eame principle which carries the labourer from one employer, with whom business runs low, to another whose 
service and means he deems more sure. The military Muhammadans (for many of the descendants of the Tartars 
who settled in Hindostan fell into the lines of civil life) are equally ready as the military Hindus to engage 
themselves in oommotiona, quarrels, and any species of warfare, both having always in times of ^^ fusion^ ^ 
eja to plunder. 


• 8«niewinberesdytoaiisirer:"BjssesriiigiothepBO|^eiheirreligi<naadlawi|*’ ladlii the jsstasBaeol the words, asaslr 

|||slnevioilMt«lHnso|s«tthw»oott^^ soBMof the pwido, is to be onforoed. Wessreeto the profiodttef Irnt w^ tj^ Tr^ 
eMj|^«boold1tolmto^ mir dmisloii thou soother sodthe people were IndiBeed velonterilT tn irlltM 
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their want of public spirit. However much they may, on difimwiit 
la nooUeote^ of their rising to support any Native*!^*^ t Hindu to a Muhammadan Government, no instaaoe 

ICnbamiftaami Empires in^indnstan. as well as the *‘“*“'7 of the 

srhat we see in modem days Tll”t»ncu ^t ** anterior government of the Hindus, and 

mmllolhrirrul,,,. ”1 'kM P~pl., ™d rf 

From thee 8evw»lc»uiiw,thodM^hc^iu, of Footorn aovornmont, the oxclnoivo boreditoty oUotnwut 
Prequent conquests of India “ pi-ofession to one class, and the abject character of the people 

proceeded the great oncoumgornont of individuals to the violent assumpi 
tion of power, and the frequency of insurrections, convulsions, and i-evolutionn 
in that country. And tho same causes though their operation may, by vari- 
0^8 circumstancebS. be occasionally suspended, will as long as they exist have 
1 tendency to produce tlio same effects. Hindustan has alternately been united under one groat head or parti- 
bioned into many states. New conquerors have, in different ages, appeared on that Continent, who'increasinir 
IB they wont on, have at length, by the vast number of their followers, overwhelmctl every thing tliat opposed 
them. We now, indeed, seo tho empire of the Moghals pi^strate, and may be apt to think, that, arranged as the 
politics and powers of Hindustan are., the same order of things is not likely to i-etuni ; but it was upon tho subver- 
won of the Patan Empire that the Moghals rose, and may not a new adventurer, and a new horde from Tartair, 
Bstablish yet another dynasty ? It was perfectly in the option of Nadirshah, when he entei-ed Delhi as a conqueror,' 
in 1739, to have done this.* And if one of those scourges of mankind who have so froquentiy desolated India,' 
should again arise, sendiug his fame, and the idea of his ‘happy destiny ’ before him, might not tlic multitudes ooh 
lected in his progress, poured out at length into the remote quarter of Bengal, endanger our existence there P Whether 
we suppose him to advance in the first flush of conquest, or after lie liad given a central consolidation to his power, 
he would bo backed by tho resources of a vast inland region, by large armies of horse, and myriads of infautiy. If 
we now figure to ourselves the progress of his operations, it will not bring them nearer; it will bo in order that wo 
may be better guarded against them. The Tartars, unaccustomed to cope with our steady military gallantry and skill, 
might be repeatedly repulsed. Still fresh swarms of assailants might bo brought forward, and season after soasoii 
invasion be renewed. We could bring few cavalry into the field ; tho numerous squadrons of the enemy might 
waste and exhaust tho country ; the landholders, fmm whom the revenues are derived, would, as is usual in Hindu- 


stan, upon the appearance of commotion, withhold tho payment of their rents ; the produce of tho districts which 
the enemy might occupy, they would immediately appropriate; and tlie credit of our Government, as indeed we 
even now experience in times of exigency, would not procure us any adequate supplies. We should thus bo 
straitened and embarrassed in our resources ; suspicions of our stability might arise in tho miuds of our subjects, 
and among them would be a great number of the military caste, unemployed by us, and ready to make their 
own use of any promising occasion. Many of those subjects, won by the splendour of new power, and tho proud 
iisplay of an imperial standard, or desirous of securing an early interest, perhaps indulging new hopes from, a 
revolution, would fall away from us : others would wish for a cessation of predatory vexations, at the expense of 
our expulsion. 

“ The Sepoys, whose attachment to us has appeared surprising, though the causes of it seem neither inex- 
Iipyalty of the Sepoys plicable nor immutable, supplied tardily and perhaps only partially with the 
llhough surprising, neither in- pay, of which the regular advance had before so conciliated thorn to our 
explicable nor immutable, service ; and instead of being animated by the career of victory, cooped 

luy be endangered by * ^p in a dubious defensive warfare, might also be tempted to listen to the 

sling leader. Loyalty of the ^ ^ n r 

people important and aohiev- offers of a dazzling leader, in whom their ready notions of fatalism 

Ale by spreading English en- might easily present to them a new king of the world. In such an arduous 
lightenment. crisis, we trust that everything to be expected from bravery, fortitude and 

military science, would be performed ou our part ; but must not our lasting dependence bo chiefly on British 
troops, on our maritime power, w-wd on supplies by sea P With all these, it is very easy to see how oppressirie,. 
h»w threatening, a long struggle, maintained under such circumstances, possibly by aids derived from the mother^ 


* If he had, we might probably have still been mere merohants in India. 
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4 ieesii|ry, must be to ns ; how much also it must shake oar interests and onr stability in the rest bf Ibdib. Now in 
smy laoh state of things, in any case of the same natnre, less extreme, what would be of more importance to ns, 
what could so efEeotnally fortify our cause, as to have the people of our territories sincerely attached to our govern- 
ment ; to have established in their minds such an affectionate participation in our lot, such an union with onr 
interests, as should counteract the defection, defalcations, and treachery, to bo otherwise apprehended from the 
ordinaiy bent and practice of the Asiatic character P We should thus have the service of all the resources which 
our rich Provinces contained ; we should have the steady adherence and cooperation of the people, and in this way, 
might certainly confound and baffle even the powerful preparations of an imperial despot, to whose affairs long 
and spirited resistance might prove highly detrimental, by encouraging distant Provinces which he bad betoe 
overrun, to throw off the yoke. And how are our subjects to be formed to a disposition thus favourable to us, 
to be changed thus in their character, but by now principles, sentiments, and tastes, leading to new views, oon> 
•duct, and manners ; all which would, by one and the same effect, identify their cause with ours, and proportionably 
separate them from opposite interests P It is not, wo may venture to affirm, from such a change, but in continuing 
AS we are, that we stand most exposed to the dangers of political revolution. 

“ The objection which conceives remote evils to result from a plan of improvement, does not advert to others 

which may, in the meantime, arise from causes of a different kind. We join 
with it in the desire of securing in permanence, the fair possession this 
country has obtained (more, it may be concluded, by the over-ruling dis- 
pensation of Providence, than by any scheme of man), but differ as to the 
moans. To us it appears, that nothing promises so fair for the end proposed, 
AH engaging the attachment and regal'd of tlie people, and removing those causes which have hithei'to made them 
so acquiescent in every change. It was this passive temper, joined to the expectations which many might entertain 
fi'om the deposition of the reigning Nabob, that contributed to our easy acquisition of tlio country ; but the same 
temper would render our hold of it less sure in any arduous contest. At present, we are every way different from 
the people whom we hold in subjection ; different in country, in language, in manners, in customs, in sentimenta, 
and in religion ; their interest also, for the reasons mentioned in the early part of this memoir, they must conceive 
to be different from ours. What then can be a healing principle with regard to all these points, but a principle of 
4immilation, a common bond, which shall give to both parties the reality and the conviction of mutual benefit from 
the connexion P Without an uniting principle, a conjoining tie of this nature, wo can suppose the country to be, 
in fact, retained only by mere power ; hut in the same degree that an identity of sentiments and principles would 
be established, we should exhibit a sight new in the region of Hindustan, a people actively attached, cordially 
affected to their Government, and thus augmenting its strength- Tn this laudable way we should become more for- 
midable to the other powers of that Continent, we should be best secured against foreign enemies, insurrections 
and the dangers of an hereditary military body ; we should have more support from the mass of the people, and in 
a word, be most effectually guarded against a revolution. 

** It is I'emai'kablc, that the radical principle of the conclusion thus made, a conclusion to which an acquaintance 

with the Indian character, and the oxperienoe that progressive time fase 
afforded of the effects of knowledge, particularly the divine knowledge of 
Christianity, may now easily lead an ordinary mind, directed, according to the 
judicious historian of The Ancient European Intercourse with India, the policy 
of the Grecian conqueror of that country, in securing his Eastern acquisitions. 
However different, in other respects, the circumstances of that celebrated 
panonage may be from ours, in this we agroe with liim, that we have an Asiatic Empire to maintain. And Dr. 
Rcbertson, who in acknowledging the eccentricities of that extraoi’dinary man, gives him also the credit of profound 
p<ditical views, obsei'ves, * He early perceived, that io render his authority secure and permanent, it must he estahUshed 
in iAe affection of the nations he had subdued, and maintained by tlteir arms ; and that in order to acquire this 
advantage, all distinctions between the victors and the vanquished must be abolished, and his European and Aaiatic 
avihjeata be incorporated, and become one people, by oheyit^ tJis same laws, and by adopting the same manners^ 
imMutiona, and discipline' It is the leading idea only of this policy, that is meant to he applied here ; and that 
idea is plainly the principle of assimilatxon. It would neither suit us, nor our subjects, to act upon it 
^attvereally, as Alexander proposed. Wo ought not to wish, Hiat the distixictions between, the two races should 
halMit, or to aim at introducing into Asia laws framed for this oountiy ; but ^to attaoh our subjects by affectuNQ, 
by interest, by wintdng them to our religion and our sentiments, — this would be at once to add to their haf^ness^ 
And to arrive at the same object which the great conqueror had in view, that of rendering our authOi'ity ' j 
and secure.’ 


Policy of Alexander the 
Great in assimilating Asiatic 
subjects to the Grecian system, 
and winning their loyalty, 
ahonld be followed by the 
Bnglish in India. 
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and iadoatry 
lodla 

ba QC#<lno$7« to their loyalty 
to the B^tleh r^e. 


1 ' 

** PQ^0]r iA aaoommeiid^ bj some otiiar ODaaderatiooB, 'v^rbioh sball be Mtioed. Jt if 

iTaw prinotples of attach- ^ «»o® oar fint appeiuaaoa op thp theatre of ladwi W w4 

polities, the Native povrero have improved in miliiaiFy diaoipline, and that w# 
now find it necessary to bring into the field, armies proportionably large^T 
than those that served to achieve our ear)^ victories. Having so inta^rinff 
an evidence of the capability of the Natives to improve, there appears no good 
raafon to conolnde, that their advancement in military skill may not be further prcgrcssivc. It is eatamaiy 
piN>bable» that the beneficial effects of our civil policy will also in time force thomselvea upon their attention and 
from the cogent motive of self-interest, produce at least some imitations. All the advances they makp in the avta 
of war OP of peace, will serve to lessen that supesriority in both, by which, under the disadvantages attaching b> 
ns as foreigners, and with foi’ces comparatively small, we have acquired an ascendency among the poiyers of 
Hinduftaa* The nearer we approach to an equality, the more those disadvantages will bo felt. Our business 
seems to be, therefore, by new resources in policy still to preserve the lelative rank in which wo have hitherto stood , 
and what can more directly conduce to this end, than to infuse new principles of attachment, of activity, sad 
industry, among the people we govern, thus strengthening their cbanioter, and drawing additional support from 

them. 1 i. j 

M European nations have an undisputed possession of the Indian seas, and arc now so much conueotecL 

R«TOltttIoilB in Europe, such Continont of India, that evoTr material oha,xga ^hich takes jdwa in 

M tha Frenoh, affect Indian thorn, may be expected, in some shape or other, to extend its influe^ 
politiea- thither. It cannot be irrational, therefore, to suppose, that the asto nish i ng 

events whioh have lately convulsed Europe, and are likely to produce consequences durable and moiuentoM, m«y 
have their bearings upon our Asiatic interests. That exorbitant ambitious power which seeks oui- destruction, 
mavaim bv different channels and instruments, to excite troubles and disorders in our possessions, or to embrod 
us with OUT Indian neighbours. The Cape of Good Hope, the head of a vast counti-y , m a fine climate, smgulw 
to the felicity of its position for a groat emporium, whether it remain with ns or fall under I rench uiauenoe, will 
probably, by^a Change already begun in its internal policy, swai-m, at no disUnt period with a numeroM rw. 
of Lropean character and descent, planted at the entrance into the Indian seas ““d ^‘‘'hm two montlis of the 
Indian MOBto Another great colony of the same race, to a climate equally favourable to the human constitution, is 
„ th. E„t.» .idp of lU. I„di» 0c««. Tto ppp™»»o. ot m», lh.« » tk. 

^JTof Htodustan as one day they may bo expected to appear (a day perhaps nearer than it u poaaiblo to bring 
* , j TTiPnts'i can hardly fail to have some effect upon the political affairs of that country, 

^ ;z: TwS; ■» 1 - i-u 1 -. 

It may be urged y , Oovomment and r.haiacter. especially where the mterm.xturo 

' wfu 0^^- of Europeans is large, will of itself gradually produce a change to the se^M- 

SSSVSSST m„t. o( o» Lei vhi. pcitta l», to . «rtp» d,^. 

^ . Tim Kncrliah in their obscuru coramurcial sti^Ot 

,imtted ; H is one peopTe'whorthey now govern. Their el’evation to power, brought into puV4c 

little l^wn ^ J chiLcL with theto manners and customs. These, in various instances, at Bat 

display «^he ^ thought, with a kind of hprror. of the now masters to whom tl^ 

Iv I«eived that usages the most repugnant to their ideas, were free of that turpit,,^ 
bowed. them. They found these foreigners superior to them in general powers a^d 

which they had associated lenirth saw the British Guvernmeut assume a character cf 

j...,. 

end the natives uAo a« near saeaj/. to oboorve thorn. Among those who live m 

tanienoy tooonmhatexnsomeu^ . habits of intercoune havesoftoneddownrep.^- 

‘^'“‘tr^SJJtr.Ztions which ou^ and-thereis inmieh. an apparent, perh^l^ 

of ieeUmry and " those disposed to .aU 

“ But w aU these varying aspcc it h« been absent. Men that meet together in th» ooniil^ 

of the purposee of bnrineM, seldom «rtw »to uomrnuniestmnxw^ 

^ feondtotons of their faith and praettoe; any ««*»«. di«mssioii of .^n^ 
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to the BngliBh in general of the present age (ho calls it profonnd indifference,) may there pass for liberal 
toleration, or oomplaiiant forbearance towards inferiors of another faith. Discovering in their interoonrse with 
ns little of the nature of the religion we profess, they will not, of oonnse, be apt to refer the good qualities of which 
the Bnglish appear possessed, to that source ; nor will they know that the national standard of morals formed 
from it, has an influence, even upon the conduct of those who pay no partionlar regard to a religious system. If 
then any of the Hindus should, in time, feel some tendency to imitate that freedom in manners, sentiments, and 
intercourse, that latitude as to religions opinions and observances, which they see in their European masters, what 
would be the consequence but evidently this, that they would he loosened from their oion religious pr^udices^ not 
the previous reception of another system in their stead, but by becoming indifferent to every system. For a transition 
from one error to another is, it must be acknowledged, more readily made, than a transition from error to truth. 

“ Error is more easily imbibed, more hardly eradicated ; truth more slowly received, more easily resigned. 

Anarohioal principles liable conceive the anarchal principles which have 

to take the place of supersti- burst forth in Europe ever to spread to India, they will be most likely to 
tlous religion. have their entrance. Indeed, so wonderfully contagious do they appear to 

be, so congenial to the worst qualities of human nature, that it may bo difficult to point out a place where they 
can find nothing to fasten upon. Societies in which much (jomiption and much superstition prevail, seem in 
general more liable to them, than those in which true religion and morals are still strongly rooted. The French, 
it will readily be allowed, fell into them more readily than they would have embraced any scheme of personal 
reformation, or a more pure and strictly practical religious system. The abuses of civil and religious institutions 
lead to them, and furnish the most plausible pretences for them. False principles, and the fooleries of a false 
religion, even when used to support things good in themselves, as government and subordination, would ill stand 
before such arts and abilities as have lately assailed the truth. Truth only is invincible. To teach it therefore, 
is to take the surest moans of excluding the infection of licentious disorganizing sophistries. A change from 
false religion to tho true, is a movement from an exposed place to a strong fortress ; and every advance made iu 
the system of moral and religious instruction hero recommended, so far from opening tho way to those loose latitu- 
dinarian notions which tend to a rejection of all anthority, would establish rights, human and divine, upon 
their proper basis, and bind the conscience to the observance of them. 

“ To these considerations, which on the whole may certainly be deemed not unworthy of attention, two other 

reflections may serve to give additional weight. First, it is to be feared that 
the number of the lower Europeans will go on to increase in our territories ; 
they mix most with the Natives, and by them the worst part of our manners 
will bo exhibited. Secondly, — By the security which we have with great 
wisdom given to the land tenures of Bengal, the value of property there, and 
the consideration arising from the possession of it, will naturally be enhanced, 
so that in process of time, tho owners of large estates, hitherto little prodilotive 
to them, may become of consequence by their wealth and possessions. We know 
also, that increasing prosperity tends to strengthen pride and disorderly propensities. Here again, therefore, we 
find motives for the introduction of oui^ principles ; for if some at least, both of the higher and lower drders, may be 
led, by European manners, to adopt new ideas of relaxation, at tho same time that new powers are^pdt into the 
hands of the former, we ought, in good policy and reason, to communicate to them a system which, diverted of all 
burthensome unnecessary ceremonies, and all superstitious folly, is yet calculated to produce a purer and higher 
influence than their own, upon the general moral conduct, and all the relative duties of life. As then we have 
already been gradually led, by good sense and expediency, to introduce regulations derived from onr national 
ideae and principles into the Government and management of our possessions, their advantage and our safety may 
dispose us also to wish that our religfiou and moral principles might obtain a fair establishment there ; for if we 
can suppose that through the increasing relations between Europe and India, the common lights and manners of 
Europeans adventuring thither, should ever make a strong impression, unaccompanied by the knowledge of those 
principles, which do not propagate themselvos spontaneously, and are not to be implanted without oulture and 
core, that change might not he favourable to our interests ; since the present oircumstanoes of Europe seem 
^mphatioally to point ou^ that nothing but such principles can be depended npon, for keeping subjects in obedience 
sM sabordination/’ * 

To these observatiQiaa, the Right Honourable Mr. Charles Grant, author of the Treatise from which tho 
Mr. fftiavles Grant'a Mote to preoeding quotation has been given, added a Nbto which eontains inteteetia^ 

inlonnatifin and may be quoted bare^— * 

o Printed IWHameiitaTy Papers ndetliig to the Affahe of India; Appindla I ; Pnhlld (1888), pp. M-flC 


Increase of low class Euro- 
peans in India liable to oon- 
taminate the Natives, and 
increasing prosperity of land- 
lords tends to strengthen pride 
and disorderly propensities 
for which English religion and 
morals provide a remedy. 



RVSOLUTIONB OF PiRLUMSKT FOB EDUCATIOB IN INDIA, 1793. 

IliesD seTeral objections and the answers to them, eaoeptmg the sixth and seventh, were, as to their sabstanoe 
ttesolutlons passed by the scope, committed to writing in the latter end of the year 1792, thonfh 
' fioiise of Oommons on the not then in any shape brought into notice. In April 179'{, a discussion toolc 

suhiieot of educating India in place in a General Court of Proprietors of East India Stock, in which almost 

all the same objections were advanced, by persons with whom the writer never 
had any communication on such Hubjocts. This was an occasion of two resolutions whioh the House of Commons, 
very honourably for itself, had voted in the view of introducing the purport of them into tlio Act of Parliament 
then about to be passed, for renewing the Charter of the East India Company. The Resolutions were these — 

“ * Resolved, That it is the opinion of this House, that it is the peculiar and bounden duty of the legislature, 
to promote, by all just and prudent means the interests and happiness of the inhabitants of the British dominions 
in India ; and that for these ends, such measures ought to bo adopted bh may gradually tend to their advancement 
in useful knowledge ^ and to their religious and 'moral improvement, 

“ * Resolved, That sufficient means of religious worship and instruction be provided for all persons of the 
Protestant communion in the service, or under the protection of the East India Company in Asia, proper ministem 
being from time to time sent out from Great Britain for those puq->osGs ; and that a chaplain bo maintained on 
board every ship of 500 tons burthen, and upwards, in the East India Company’s employ ; and that morovor, no such 
ministers or chaplains shall be sent out, or appointed until they first shall have been approved of, by the Archbishop 

of Canterbury, or the Bishop of liondon, for the time being.’ 

“ Several Proprietors of East India Stock made a violent attack upon those resolntionR, and llie following is an 

abstractor all the arguments or objections urged against thorn, as they ore 
the Court of Proprietors of "eported hy Mr. Woodfall. Tt is witli reluctance that any reference ib made 
East Stock in 1798. hero to the opinions there pivon because they stand coiuiuoted with particular 

names and it is far frombeinp the wish of the writer to inti-odnce any thinp that may seem to have even a remote 
tendency to personality ; but as opinions delivered in n public assembly, and afterwards made more public by the 
press, are fairly open to animadversion, so justice to the present subject,, renders some not.ee of those now in 

question, indispensable. . -u 

“Objections .STATKn Oenekai.i.y. ‘That sendiiip Missionaries info our hsstern ternlones, is the most wild, 
«,.• « in thadia. extravagant, expensive. unjustiBable project, that ever nas suggested by 

OUBsion. Gic most viaionary Hpeculutor. ThiiMlie principle is nbnoxioiis, impolitic, 

unnecessary, full of mischief, dangerous, useless, unlimited.’ , 

“ «!prcivic Argumfn'I R First Class. ‘ The j.lan would he dangerous and imj.oht.c ; it would affect the peace and 

bPEUHCABGU. , ^ „lt,i„iate security of our po.s«essions. It tends to endanger and injure our 

Arguments employe in g most fatally, it would cither produce disturbances, or bring the 

Christian religion into contempt Holding one faith or religion, is the most strong common cause with mankind, 
J iu +l.«t took nlace in India there would be an end ol Bnt.sh snpi-omacy. 

‘ ThT^The principle of proselyting was impolitic, and was, or ought to he exploded, in so enlightened a period 

“ %t!“uirreT most serious and fatal disaster, if natives of clmracter.* even a hundred thousand of 

loss of that country. That suffering young clergymen (who are usually of pleasurable habits), to overrun the 
interior of India would be daugeroiis. and pi-ovo ultimately destructive to the Company s intei-est. 

. V A n .1 are chiefly Idolaters, somelhinK of whose diameter and worship wo have already seen. With 

; 77 "Tao.rt 7 .i 7 i Tw^d -dLwe^ it may be aoeouutod in these time., even by pemen, bom In Christim. 

wbstever rnddforeMO ry y ^ the sovereign and nnerring judge of the qaahtiM of 

coirntnes, it is a indignation, contempt, and abhorreneo throughout that revelalion which ho hath voncl-afed U, n. ; 

irTirrswtihTr ^ 

. oncient Pwran Europe, between the Buporitition of which, and the idolatry of the Hindus an identity hM 

,™. tta ™ 7" ^ ™ . I), .f .b. .rt. th* pop.'- of 

mugion Tl-Jracabl, .tyl. in which tbsy am conv.y.d,,fer they have intreduo- God. 

am 1 ^ by a ^ ^ presented to onr view thrir warn, battles, flghtinge, wounds | their hatred, differenoM, striv- 

complaint., lamentotions. their 1«U. miosmiing in every kind of intamperm.ee , their mlnltari..,W*i«^ 

tto samaerttem. «TI»iirtrod..otlonoffa%pedgod^hiebegottanfUieoplmdna,iJ«ltarlmtonte^mrft«^- 

to toe flgme. of the god., theta a»^^ 



in tMtm Boxrcitidir nr , 

** 66dand ^Tlti idliMlB uroiild be unenoceBeful. II it extvafagaiit to bope forthoooiiTeiiDoa of tha JiatiYooi. . 
Vtogr m invtndbljr to tbeir own eutee ; their pn^dioee, ntaimera and habile are all Jigainet a qhaage/ 

'It Ib Ya^ to atthiOpI to overoome prejndioeB fixed by the praotioe of ages far exceeding the lime ip wMcb 
Bfitone had any idea of religion at all. The attempt is, in Iheee riewe, idle, absurd aaid impraotioable.* 

' Only the dregs of the people can be oonyerled ; they wiQ pretend oonyersion, and disgrace Christianity/ 

' The higher and more respectable natives are people of the purest morality, and atrioiest virtue ’ (this wse laU 
only one speaker who knew little of India). 

' The serYiOes of religion are devoatly performed in the Company's settlementB and ships, either by dergymea 
Or laymen, and their eoolesiastioal establishments are sufficient.’ 

Third OUut. ' The scheme would he experuive. The expense would be enormous, intolerable ; one, two, or 
three hundred thousand pounds.' 

Fourth Class. * The scheme would be unlimited in respect of the numbers and qualifications of the missionaries.' 

^ All these objections will be found already answered in the text, A few brief remarks upon them may 

The objeotions and argu- however be proper, and will be sufficient here. 

ittentB answered. 

l«l.<^The objections urged in general terms are merdy deolamatory. They are accompanied by no reasonings 
or elucidations. But the principle which they censure os the most wild, extravagant, unjustifiable, misohievous^ 
dangerous, useless, impolitic that over was suggested by the most visionary speculator, is the principle of the 
Goepel itself 

** The Gospel was propagated by missionaries ; missionaries planted it in the difierent countries of Europe, 
almost all those countries have, in imitation of the same practice, sent missionaries into infidel parts, and how is it 
possible for men to communicate it otherwise P In this kingdom, two Societies are established by royal charter 
for propagating the Gospel in Heathen lands, and there is a third Society of long standing, employed in the same 
object which enrolls among its members, many of the most eminent persons of the nation. So much for ihe 
antiquily, authority, and general acknowledgment of this principle which is treated as if nothing like it had ever 
been heard of before. 

" 2nd. — It is obvious, that the first and second classes of specific objections, militate against each other. Since 
the scheme proposes only a pacific exposition of Christian truths, it cannot be both dangerous and unsuccessful. 
The danger is avowedly founded mainly, if not wholly, on the supposition of success. If success therefore is not to 
be hoped for, where is the danger P And again if the scheme really threatens so much danger what becomes of 
the argument against success P 

“Those contradictory objections cannot both bo just. The same speaker, however, who is reported to have 
^ thanked God ' that the conversion of the natives would be a matter of impracticability , strenuously opposed the 
Bdheme on this ground, that the moment they and we came to hold one faith there would be an end of our supre- 
macy in the East ; but if ho thought it impracticable to convert them to our faith, with what reason oould he urg^ 
the danger which would follow from such conversion as a serious and alarming objection P When the cause does 
not exists ueitlier can that which can only flow from it as its efPect. 

“ 3rd. — The principle of not communicating to the Hindus the Christian religion^ lest this should in the md destroy 
our Government over them, is however here fairly acknowledged and argued upon. The establishment of seminimieH 
and colleges in our American Colonies, is in the same spirit adverted to in a way of warning, as if Christianity had 
produced the revolution there, when in fact they were men of infidel opinions who planned both the American ;and 
Frenoh Revolutions. 

“ The raason assigned in justification of this precautionary principle also deserves attention, * because holding 
cme religion is the most strong common cause with mankind.' If the proposal had been that the English sbpuld 
beeome oonverts to Hinduism, this aa:gument might have been well placed ; but applied to the present scheme, it jQon 
Only operate in favour of it. 

“ 4th. — It is curious to find it alleged, among the arguments against the proposed* olauses, that some of i>^e 
Hiiidtifl were too good, and othezs too bad to be converted. 

sSidiM'aad sUare reduoed to fche dmiliinde of buman imbeoiUty. TImj are brought in m men disturbed by passion; we.JuMr .of 

IftiiUr huts, s itih a i S B , anger ; yoaastables tell ns the gods have not wanted wan.aad hattlsa..*. These thi^are ssid 

eesitiottiiddy and are foU of ' estseme vanltyand fntilHy.^ ? (ibid. idb. H. { 89). 

iVoehesekaae gods, htwem, Innples were eieeted, toad divinalioiioBrs paid. Tl^y had their, ^costly trams xi 
bifliflilihfia. tfisHtsli andgamea ftome of thair rltoiweswatooeioaa^y ornalyothera iniampiuiibr, d e bw ypstitntiw^^p vdil j hqiiis^ 
lilftiidtIieMPawea. gaBoaoeropilon wwsdig n m d am di ^g W moBai^ysfcwmeyegof 
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* Tim was advanced by only one gentleman, little acquainted with India, whose epeecdi happening by a oom- 
Swartn’e Vindioation of mon newspaper to reach the Rev. Mr. Swarto, already noticed as long a Mis* 
Kiaalonary effort. sionary of distinguished reputation in the Tanjore and Trichinopoly dietriets, 

produced from him a vindication of the conduct and effects of the Mission in which he is ooncei'nod. A vindioa- 
tioB framed indeed in modest and simple terms, suitable to the chai'iicter of the writer, but highly honourable to 
the cause of Missions, and though he intended it not to his own. This piece, too good to bo couoealed, has been 
printed in the Transactions of the English Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and a copy of it is given in 
the Appendix. 

“ The assertion of the same speaker, that the liigher natives of India are people of the purest momlity and 

strictest virtue, is altogether new, and in palpable opposition to tostimony and 

„ Woveltyome assertion that experience. Upon the Gospel scheme no man is too good or too bad foi* the 
the higher Natives have pure , i !i • , i u ^ j 

morality and strict virtue. benehts it proposes ; and there 18 a very large class between the best and the 

worst, of whom the speaker took no notice. His otlior assertion, that the oero- 
monies of religion, or the service of the Common-prayer Book, were with gi'eat decency and devotion regularly 
performed by laymen on board the Company’s ships, and on land, in places whore there happened to be no clergy- 
man, is a topic for ridicule, if the subject Avore not of so serious a kind ; the reverse of this assertion being so 
motorious. And is there no use for a minister of religion, but to perform a ceremony, or to read a form of prayer 
^nce a week ? 

“ 6th. — The objections urged on the ground of the unlimited expense of the schenio, the unlimited numbers 
Objection as to expensive- clergy that would be sent, their improper character, and tJieir roving 

ness of the scheme of Educa- through the country^pW go upon assumptions not only unwiipmntod but oontra- 
tion unwarranted. dieted by the tenor of the clauses themselves, and in opposition to the dictates 

of common sense. The Directors of the Company were themselves to be entrusted with the execution of the 
scheme ; they were to judge of the number of Missionaries sufficioiit ; they wore to regulate the expense. Was it 
conceivable that they would have gone in cdtlier article to a length burtliensome or dangerous to the CJornpany P Was 
it conceivable that they would have suffered Missionaries to ramble, at their pleasure, through the country, if the 
Missionaries sent should have been men so disposed ? But can it bo imagined, that the friends of 1 ho schomo and the 
respectable authorities whose testimonials were to render the Missionaries receivable by the Company (not to 
force them into their employ), would have had so little regard to Die success of their own object, as to select per- 
sons the least likely to promote ii. ? In fact, the danger was of another kind ; so much was left in the discretion of 
the Directors that if they should have had the disposition, they might also have possessed the power very materially 
to thwart the prosecution of the scheme. And as to the real number and expense of MissionarioR at first, the 
former, if proper persons should have been found, would perhaps have been thii'ty, and the annual charge of their 
establishment, including dwellings, probably about fourteen thousand pounds. 

Upon the whole of this discussion it appears to have been undertaken with a vehement determination 

Opposition to Christianising against the principle of introducing Christianity among our Asiatic subjects ; 
India unjustifiable. but without much previous consideration or a large acquaintance with its 

bearings and relations, still less with a dispassionate temper of mind for arguments subversive of each other 
assertions palpably on’onoous, assumptions clearly unwarrantable, were pressed info the opposition ; the question 
was argued chiefly upon a partial view of supposed political expediency and the supreme importance, authority, 
and command, of Christianity, were left out of sight. 

“ It ought to be remarked, upon the second of the two resolutiouB passed in the Hourie of Commons, that the 
maintenance of a Chaplain on board every ship of considerable size, employed in the long navigation to and from 
India, was the early spontaneous practice of the Company, and enjoined to them in the Charters of King William 
and Queen Anne, the clauses of which, respecting this point, the said resolution did no more than revive.*' • 

Such then was the state of public opinion in England upon the subject of introducing English Education in 
Sir Charlea Trevelyan^s towards the end of the last century. Next in point of time and im- 

views on the education of the portance arc the views expressed by Sir Charles Trevelyan t in a Treatise 
people of India, 1888 , which he wrote “ On the HJdneation of th^ I^eophe of India f in 1638, and from 

it the following extracts may be quoted 

• Pzinted PorHiinieiitary Papers relating to the Affairs of India; Genera/, Appendix 1, Public (1838), pp. 8A-8f» NvU. 
t A distinguished llember of the Indian Civfl Servioe who after haring served as Assistant Eesidont at Dollu, held an important 
1 ^ ^ Soeietariat of the Qovemment of India, and married a sister of Lord Macaulay. Ho subsequently held an important oOno in 
nnd afterwards beeama a MsmiNT of the Supremo Oennofi in Inffia, and finally was for some time Governor of the P^ldmey 
of Madrae. Se to a good M age in retiroment, and died not many jeufiago, loaVmg a son, Sir Goofge Travelyea, a diaMngnIdwA 
ref Parhement. 
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** UftOj oirciiiiiatMiCMNi indicate that the time has arrived for taking up the qneation of Indi|^.jQ[||jlBl|il 

irrrrrmiitTivff of IntEodiusing JjukSSiiSSJ^ * y®* ^®" Obetades, 

■itgliah Bduoatioo in India which formerly prerented the Government from taking deeieive steps, have 
lidB. disappeared ; unexpected facilities have come to light. The mind of India 

has taken a new spring. Substitutes are required to fill up the void created by the passing away of antiquated 
systems. The people want instruction : the Government wants well-ednoated servants to fill the responsible 
•Hnations which have been opened to the natives. Every thing concurs to prove that this important subject 
ought no longer to be regarded only as an amusement for the leisure hours of benevolent persons. It must now 
be taken up as a great public question, with that seriousness and resolution to make the necessary sacrifices which 
the interests at stake require.”* 

Then after stating various reasons, tending to show the neoeRsity For spreading English Education in India,. 

Katives ready to oo-operate he goes on to say: — “Thef most decisive proof that the time has arrived 
with Government in English for taking up the subject of national ^ ^Innation is, t hat all claeseR of t he 
Bduoation. oommunity are now ready to co-onerato with the Governmen t. A few yearn 

ago the education of the natives was regarded by the Europeans either with aversion or contempt, as they 
happened to consider it as a dangerous interference with native prejudice, or as a chimerical undertaking 
unworthy of a man of sense. Now there are few stations at which there are not one or more Europenm officers, 
who would be glad of an opportunity of aiding the Committee in the prosecution of its plans. The discussions 
which took place between the advocates of the rival systems , by strongly drawing attention to the question, and, 
in a manner, forcing people to an examination of it, greatly contributed to this result. All are now more or less 
interested and well informed on the subject ; and what is of still more importance, all are of one mind about it, 
and have a settled and well understood plan to pursue. Whatever difieronces of opinion may linger among 
retired Indians in England, there are none now in India ; or, at least, the adherents of the old system form such 
an exceedingly small minority, that it is, unnecessary to mention them when speaking of the general sense of the 
European oommunity, 

” The missionarieH, taking advantage of the prevailing feeling, have established numerous excellent semi- 

Efforts of the Missionaries narios, at which many thousand native youth are receiving a sound, and in 

to spread English Ednoation. some cases, a liberal English Education. English, Scotch, Americans, and 

Germans, concur in availing themselves of the English langpiage as a powerful instrument of native improvement. 
English priostR, lately sent from Rome to take charge of the Roman Catholio Christians of Portuguese and 
native descent, have had recourse to the same means for enlightening their numerous and degraded fiocks. The 
Portuguese language (another instance of the confusion of tongues which has so long distracted and dissipated 
the mind of India) hasibeen discarded from tho churches and schools : and the English Liturgy has been introduced, 
and large English seminarios have been established. There are also institutions at which the youth of English 
aud of mixed English and native descent receive as good a scientific and literary education as is consistent with 
the early period at which they enter into active life. Most of our school-masters have been drawn from this class ; 
aud, as they possess the tinist worthiness and a great degree of the energy of the European character, combined 
with an intimate acquaintance with tho native habits and language, they are no mean auxiliaries in the cause of- 
native education.^ 

This harmony of effort, however, would be of little avail if it were not founded on a real desire on tho part 

Real desire of Natives to of tho 'natives themselves to obtain the benefit of European instruction, 
obtain English Education. The curiosity of the people is thoroughly roused, and the yassion for Englis h 

knowledge has pe^ietrated the most obscure, and e xten ded to the most r em ote parts of India . The steam boats, 
passing up and down the Ganges, are boarded by native boys, begging not for money, but for books. § Tho 

* Trevelyan, On the Education of the People of India (1888) ; pp. 148, 144. 

i Ib„ pp. 164^10. 

{ Tho inatitutiona which have rendered moat aervioe in this way are, the Yemlam Academy, the Parental Academic Inatitation, - 
the High School, and the Military Orphan Asylum. Similar aasiatanoe may now be expected from the noble foundation of General 
Martin, and a large Proprietory School which has lately been eatabliahed in tbo Himalaya Mountains. 

I Some gentlemen coming to Calcutta were aatoniahed at the eagemesa with which they were pressed for books by a troop of 
boys, who boarded the steamer from an obscure place, called Comeroally. A Plato was lying on the table, and one of the party 
asked a boy whether that would serve his purpose. ' Oh ! yes,’ he exclaimed, ' give me any book ; all I want is a book.* The gentleman 
at last hit upon the expedient of cutting np on old QtMrtsrly Bevimif, and diatribnting the artiolea among thorn. In the evening, 
wbsn some of the pav^ went ashore, the boys of the town flocked round them, expressing their regret that there was no HngUsh 
School in the idsoe, and seyiiig that they hoped that the Qovemor-Geiieral, to whom they bod made an application on the cuhieet 
wimilm pe cicd on his way up the country, would establish cmc. 
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to Ai Folitioal Agent on the frontier to procure en English Education for their children, that the GoTemment has 

found It necessary to attach a schoolmaster to his establishment. The tide of literature is even rolling back 
from India to Persia, and the Supreme Government lately sent a large supply of English books for the use of the 
King of Persia’s military seminary, the students of which were reported to be aotuateil by a strong seal for 
European learning. The extent to which the Paeha of Egypt is engaged in enlightening his subjects, tbiough the 
me^um of English and the other European languages, is too well known to need any detail. The time has certainly 
arrived when the ancient debt of civilization which Europe owes to Asia* is about to bo repaid j and the scienoes, 
cradled in the East and brought to maturity in the West, are now by a final effort about to ove^pimd the world7*t 

Having thus described the opportuneness of extending English education in India, Sir Charles Trevelyan 

proceeded to consider the political tendencies of the different systems of 
education in use in India at that time (1838 j, and oxpn^ssed his views in the 
following words : — 

“ There can be no dispute os to what our duty as the rulers of India requires us to do. But it has been said, 

Undoubted duty of England and may be said again, that whatever nnr duty may be, it is not our policy 

to educate India. to enlighten the natives of India ; tliat f he soonoi- they grow fo man s estates, 

the sooner they will be able to do without us ; and that by giving thorn knowledge, we are giving them power, of 
which they will make the first use against ourselves. 

“ If our interest and our duty were really opposed to each other, every good man, every lionest Englishman, 

Eeoling of honest English- would know which to prefer. Our national experience has given us too deep 

men to administer India for a sonso of the true ends of Government, to allow^ us to think of ciuTying on 

the benefit of its people. admiiiistration of India except for the benefit of the pcoj)Io of India. A 

nation which made so great a sacrifice to redeem a few hundred ihoustind negroes from slavery, would shudder at 
the idea of keeping a hundred millions of Indians in the bondage of ignoriiiicc*, with all its friglitfiii consequences, 
by means of a political system supported by the revenue taken from the Indians thomselves. Whether we govern 
India ten or a thousand years, we will do our duty by it : we will look, not to the probable duration of our trust, 
but to the satisfactory discharge of it, so long ns it shall please God to continue it to us. Happily, however, we 
are not on this occasion called upon to make any effort of disinterested magimninuty. Interest and duty are never 
really separated in the affairs of nations, any more than they are in tho.so of individuals ; and in this case they 
are indissolubly united, as a very slight examination will suffice to show. 

“ The Ai'abian or Muhammadan system is based on the exercise of power and the indulgence of pasHioii. 

The Muhammadan and Hin- ambition, the love of rule, and of seiisual enjoyment, are called in to 

du systems of Government the aid of religion, ^ho earth is the iidmritiLnnn of the faithful : all beside s 
criticised. are infidel usurpers^ with whom no measures are to be kept, except wh at 

* The early civilization of Grocro by settlers from Phcenicia and Ep?ypt, the philosophical systems of Pylha^oras and Plato { 
the knowledge of chemistry, mod icinc, and matbomatics, which emanated in a later 'vgn from the Aruhian ScIukiIh of Cordova and 
Salerno, attest the obligations wo are under to the Eastern world. The greatest boon of all, our admirable systom of unthniotioal 
notation, which has facilitated in an incalculable degree the improvement of tho seiencLiii and the transaction of ovory kind of 
business for which the use of numbers is requisite, is distinctly traceable through the Arabs to tho Hindus . we call it tlie Arabian, 
the Arabs call it tho Hindu system, and the Hindus attribute tho invention of it to their gods. It has boon iiructised in India from 
a period which precedes all written and traditionary memorials. 

t It may be as well to mention some of the probable causes of the existing st.iii^e of native feeling on this subject. The First is 
the same which gave rise to tho revival of learning, and the cultivation of tho Vernacular languages in Europe, or tho incroue in 
the number and importanoe of tho middle class of society. External peace, internal security of property, arising from a regular 
administration of justice, increased facilities to trade, the permanent settlement of the land revenue of tho Lower, and a long settle* 
ment of that of the Upper Provinces, have all contributed to raise up a class between the Nawab and the ryot, which derives its 
consequence from the exercise of industry and enterprise, which is possessed uf the leisure necessary for literary pnnuits, and which, 
being a creation of onr own, is naturally inclined to imitate us, and to adopt our views. Secondly,— The people fooling themselves 
safe in their persons and property, and being relieved from the harassing anxieties which daily attend those who live under a 
barbarous arbitrary government, enjoy that peace of mind, withont which it is impossible that Letters can bo anooesafully cultivated. 
TAtrdZvi^Tho natives cannot fail to be struck by our moral and intoUeotnal saperiority ; and they ore led, by tho combined inflnenoe 
of cariosity and emulation, to search for the onuses of it in our literature. This motive haa led the Russians and Turks, and other 
entirely independeut nations, to onltivate foreign literatnre i and it cannot, therefore, excite wonder that the Uindns, who staiid in 
Boch a close relation to ns, should have been influonoed by it. FburtAZy,— A liberal English Ednoation is the snrest road to promotion. 
It is by far the best eduoatiou the natives can get; and the Government mnit always select the best iostnaoted persons, that sre to 
lie had, for the pnbllo servioe. XssHy,— *The Hindos have always been a literaiy people j bat ss the body of the nation were ehui 
Out by Hm Brahmins from ell partlolpatian in their own leeming, Giey eagerfy avsil themselves of what Is now offered bj ue to their 
I he k ie by eo miqy attimotioiua 
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^IShem to eAtdiliiB& ihidiir b^ tbb tfiMM ) iltid thbett who reHse to bOnfcMi itx^ td kej^ & k btito 0( 

iUtiflh BubjeotiOii. Tho Hitidn systm, allbhough leiss fieM aod a^g^sfre than the Uuhahlhiadasi, » etill more 
eioksire : all who are hdt Hindua are Impure butOasta; fit only for the moat degraded einploymbhtt; and, Of course^ 
utterly diBqOalified for the dntiet of OoTemment, which ai*e beserred for the Military, under the gnidanoe of the 
priettly oaste^ Such is the political tendency of the Arabic and Sanskrit systemB of learning. Happily for us^ 
these principles exist in their full force only in books written in difficult languages, and in the minds <rf a few 
leariied men ; and they are very faintly reflected in the feelings and opinions of the body of the people. Bat 
what will be thought of that plan of national education which would reyive them and make them popular ; would 
be perpetually reminding the Muhammivdans that we are infidel usurpers of some of the fairest realms of the 
Faithful ; and tbe Hindus, that we are unclean beasts, with whom it is a sin and a shame to have any friendly 
intercourse. Our bitterest enemies could not desire more than that we should propagate systems of learning which 
excite the strongest feelings of human nature against ourselves. 

The spirit of English literature, on the other hand, cannot but be favorable to the English connection. 

Effect of English literature familiarly acquainted with ns by means of our literature, the Indian youth 
favourable to maintenanoe of almost cease to regard us as foreigners. They speak of our great men with 
British rule. the same enthusiasm as we do. Educated in the same way, interested in the 

same objects, engaged in the same pursuits with ourselves, they become more English than Hindus, just as the 
Roman provincials became more Romans than Gauls or Italians. What is it that makes us what we are, except 
living and conversing with English people, and imbibing English thoughts and habits of mind P They do so too : 
they daily converse with the best and wisest Englishmen through the medium of their works ; and form, perhaps, 
a higher idea of our nation than if their intercourse with it were of a more personal kind. Admitted behind the 
scenes, they become acquainted with the principles which guide our proceedings ; they see how sincerely wo study 
the benefit of India in the measures of our administration ; and from violent opponents, or sullen conformists, they 
are converted into zealoua and intelligent co-operators with us. They loam to make a proper use of the freedom 
of discussion which exists under our Government, by observing how we use it ourselves ; and they cease to think 
of violent remedies, because they are convinced that there is no indisposition on our part to satisfy every real want 
of the country. Dishonest and bad rulers alone derive any advantage from the ignorance of their subjects. As 
long as wo study the benefit of India in our measures, the confidence and affection of tlie people will increase in 
proportion to their knowledge of us. 

“But this is not all, There is a principle in human nature which impels all mankind to aim tLi improving 

InfdBion of European ideas ^heir condition .- every individual has his plan of happiness : every community 

will render Natives dependent has its ideas of securing the national honour and prosperity. This powerful 

on English protection. and universal principle, in some shape or other, is in a state of constant 

activity ; and if it bo not enlisted on our side, it must bo arrayed against us. As long as the natives are left to 
brood over their former independence, their sole specific for improving their condition is, the immediate and total 
expulsion of the English. A native patriot of the old school has no notion of anything beyond this : his attention 
has never been called to any other mode of restoring the dignity and prosperity of his country. It is only by the 
infusion of European ideas, that a new direction can bo given to the national views. The young men brought up 
at our seminaries, turn with contempt from the barbarous despotisms under which their anoostors groaned, to the 
prospect of improving their national institutions on the English model. Instead of regarding us with dislike, they 
court our society, and look upon us as their natural protectors and benefactors ; the summit of their ambition is, 
to resemble us ; and, under our auspices, they hope to elevate the character of their countrymen, and to prepare 
them by gradual steps for the enjoyment of a well-regulated and therefore a secure and a happy independence. 
So far from having the idea of driving the English into the sea uppermost in their minds, they have no notion of 
any improvement, but suoh as rivets their oonneotion witli the English, and makes them dependent on English 
proteotion and instruction. In the re-establishment of the old native governments, they see only the destmotion 
of their most oharished hopes, and a state of g^rsat personal iuseourity for themselves. 

The exiitisg connection between two such distant oonntries as England and India, cannot, in the nature of 
« Oonnaotloii of England with things, be permanent : no effort of policy can prevent the natives from nlti- 
tndla oim^t bo pormanont matefy regaining their indej^endenoe. But there are two ways of aniving 
at this point. ^ 'One of Uese is, through the medium Of revolution ; the other, through that of reform. In one, the 
forward inoremeut is sudden and violent ; in the other, it is gradual and peaoeable. One snuet end inia oompleto 
fll^ind and eeparatioa of intereeie between oureelvee and the nativee; tiie elhor fa n 
ipWiM^ mntuil benefit and good-wjU, 
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only meana At our disposal for proTonting the ons and seonring tho other olass of resnlfes i«i tc set the 
' ^atfree eduoated in English on a process of Enropean improTement, to which they are already 

wUl mould their prospeote snfficiently inclined. They will then cease to desire and aim at independence 
under British protection, on the old Indian footing. A sudden change will then be impossible ; and a 

long continuance of our present connection with India will even be assured to us. A Mahratta or Muhammadan 
despotism might be re-established in a month ; but a century would scarcely suffice to prepare the people for self- 
goyemment on the European model. The political education of a nation must be a work of time, and while it is 
in progress, we shall be as safe as it will be possible for us to be/*^ ^'he natives will not rise against us, because we 
shall stoop to raise them : there will be no reaction, because there will be no pressure : the national activity will 
be fully and harmlessly employed in acquiring and diffusing European knowledge, and in naturalising European 
institutions. The educated classes, knowing that the elevation of their country on these principles can only bo 
worked out under our protection, will naturally cling to us. They oven now do so. There is no class of our sub- 
jedts to whom we are so thoroughly necessary as those whose opinions have been cast in the English mould : they 
are spoiled for a purely native regime ; they have everything to fear from the premature establishment of a native 
Government ; their education would mark them out for persecution ; the feelings of iudepondcnce, the literary 
and scientific pursuits, the plans of improvement in which they indulged under our Government, must be 
exchanged for the servility and prostration of mind which characterise an Asiatic Court. This class is at present a 
small minority, but it is continually receiving accessions from the youth who are brought up nt the different 
English seminaries. It will in time become the majority ; and it will then be necessary to modify the political 
institutions to suit the increased intelligence of the people, and their capacity for self .government. 

“ The change will thus be peaceal/.y and gradually effected : there will be no struggle, no mutual exaspera- 

f tion ; the natives will have independence, after first learning how to make a 
be*fr?end*y to Bri- pood use of it : we shall exohanpc profitable subjects for still more profitable 
tiah oommeroial interoouree. allies. The present administrative connection benefits familicK, but a strict 
commercial union between the first mannfactni ing and the first producing country iu the world, would be a solid 
foundation of strength and prosperity to our whole nation. If this course be adopted there will, properly speak- 
ing be no separation. A precarious and temporary relation wdl almost imperceptibly pass into another far more 

dZble and beneficial. Trained by us to happiness and independence, and endowed with our learning and our 
political institutions, India will remain the proudest monument of British bencvolenco ; and we Hhall ong continue 
to reap, in the affectionate attachment of the people, and in a groat commercial in creourso with their splendid 
country,* the fruit of that liberal and enlightened policy which suggested to us this hue of conduct. 

“ In iollowiiig this course we should be trying no now experiment. The Romans at once civi isod tho nations 

of Europe, and attached them to their rule by Romanising them ; or, m other 
The example of Bomans in educating them in tho Roman Literaturo and Arts, and teaching 

todiMndeJrftdendlyTation®. them to emulate their conquerors instead of opposing them. Acquisitions 

alitiea must b© followed. made by superiority iu war, were coiipolidaied by supenoniy m tho arts of 

peace • and the remembrance of the original violence was lost in that of the benefits which resulted from it. The 
^ ■ e,Vls of Italy Snain Africa, and Gaul, having no ambition except to imitate the Romans, and to share their 

^^Jdeges with them, remained to the lost faithful subjects of the empire ; and the union was at last dissolved, 
1, internal revolt but by the shook of external violence, which involved conquerors and conquered m one 
not by J„diaue will, 1 hope, soon stand in the same position towards us in which we once stood 

towards ito literature and science of Rome, and to give them a taste for the refinements 

l^mg men a g ^ U thi, plan answered. From being obstinate enemies, the Bntons 

of and they made more strenuous effort, to retain the Homans, than 

immenae: the population of Bnt ... . nnwnr the nowth of wealth, intelligence, and enterprioe 

r * -- - w.-r -a .t,«.st. *. eatum m ... wtn wk.. 

sntoLe. at qui mode Uugusm atamebaat. elogeentiam j hamaZL 

yaalstfanqne disoemnm ad deUataMla viUonrn, portions et tolnea ot oeavivioniB elessatiaa, P» 

veosliatnr own pi»s ssrvttatis < 
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we alio do not make cmr pfematnre departnre be dreaded at a calam ity. It most not be aaid in after ages, that 
* the groanii of the Britons ' were elicited by the breaking up of the Boman Empire ; and the groans of the 
Indians by the continued existence of the British. 

We may also take a lesson from the Muhammadans whose conquests hare been so extensive and so permanent. 

Policy of the BmperorAkbar From the Indian Archipelago to Portugal, Arabic was established as the 
to be adopted. language of religion, of literature and of law, the vernacular tongues were 

saturated with it ; and the youth of the conquered countries soon began to vie with their first instructors in every 
branch of Muhammadan learning. A polite education was understood to mean a Muhammadan Education ; and 
the most cultivated and active minds were everywhere engaged on the side of the Muhammadan system. The 
Emperor Akbar followed up this policy in India. Arabioised Persian was adopted as the language of his dynasty ; 
and the direction thereby given to the national sympathios and ideas greatly contributed to produce that feeling 
of veneration for the family which has long survived the loss of its power. This feeling, which in Europe would 
be called loyalty, is common to those who have been brought up in the old learning, but is very rarely found in 
connection with an English Education. The policy of our predoceBsors, although seldom worthy of imitation, 
was both very sound and very successful in this respect. If we adopt the Ramo policy, it will be more beneficial 
to the natives in proportion as English contains a greater fund of true knowledge than Aiubic and Persian : 
and it will be more beneficial to us in proportion as the natives will study English more zealously and extensively 
than they did Arabic and Persian, and will be more completely changed by it in feeling and opinion. 

“ Those views were not worked out by reflection, but were forced on mo by actual observation and experience. 

Ambition of. English-eduoa- ^ ™ to the comparative 

ted Natives for a national ««velty of oui* rule and to the absence of any attempt to alter the current of 
representative assembly gra- native feeling, the national habits of thinking remained unchanged. There, 

low, rich and poor, had only one idea of improving their political 
condition. Tlio upper classes lived upon the prospect of regaining their 
former pre-eminence ; and the lower, upon that of having the avenues to wealth and distinction reopened to them 
by the re-establishment of a Native (jovernment. Even sensible and comparatively well affected natives had no 
notion that there was any remedy for the existing depressed state of their nation except the sudden and absolute 
expulsion of the English After that, T resided for some years in Bengal, and there 1 found quite another set 
of ideas prevalent among the educated natives. Instead of thinking of cutting the throats of the English, they 
were aspiring to sit with them on the grand jury, or on the bench of Magistrates. Instead of speculating on 
Punjab or Ncpauloso politics, they were discus.sing the advantages of printing and free discussion, in oratorical 
English speeches, at debating societies which they had estahlished among themselves. The most sangmine dimly 
look forward in the distant future to the establishment of a national rejiroscntative nssemhly as the consummation 
of their hopes — all of them being fully sensible that these plans of improvement could only be worked out with 
the aiil and protection of the British Goveriiineut by the gradual improvement of their countrymen in knowledge 
and morality ; and that the re-establishment of a Muhammadan or any other native regime would at once render 
all such views impracticable and ridiculous. No doubt, both these schemes of national improvement suppose the 
termination of the English rule ; but while that event is the beginning of one, it is only the conclusion of the 
other. In one, the sudden and violent overthrow of our govoniment is a necessary preliminary, in the other, 
a long continuance of our administration, and the gradual withdrawal of it as the people become fit to govern 
themselves, are equally indispensable. 

“ Our Native Army is justly regarded as the pillar of onr Indian empire ; and no plan of benefiting either the 

Popular education will ae- natives or ourselves can be worth anything which does not rest on the snp- 
oure loyalty of Native Army. position that this pillar will remain unbroken. It is therefore of importance 
to inquire how this essential element of power is likely to be affected by the course of policy which has been 
described. The Indian Army is made up of two entirely distinct parts ; the English officers, and the Native officers 
and men. The former will, under any circumstances, stand firm to their national interests : the latter will be 
animated by the feelings of the class of society from which they are drawn, except so far as those feelings may 
be modified by professional interests and habits. The native officers rise from the ranks ; and the ranks are 
BBomited from the labouring class, which is the last that will be affected by any system of national education. 
Not one in five hundred of the boys who ore instructed in the Zillah Seminaries, will enlist in the army. If the 
Sepoys are educated anywhere, it must be in the village schools ; and the orgaAisation of those schools will be the 
oonolnding measure of the series. The instruotion given to the labouring class can never be more than merely 
elementary. They have not leisure for more. But, such as it is, they will be indebted for it to ns ; and as it will 
Idm part of * system established and superintended by ourselves, we shall take oare that it is d a kind esJenlft ted 
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Notwithstanding religious 
neutrality of the State, Eng- 
^lish eduoation will defeat 
^'superstitious priest-oraft of 
Hindus and mollify the Mu- 
hammadans. 


to inspire feelings of attachment to the British connection. After this, the young men who enlist in the army will 
becOite imbued with the military spirit, and moulded by the habits of military obedience. I leave to others to judge 
whether this training is calculated to make better and more attached, or worse and more disaffected, soldiers than 
the state of entire neglect, as regards their moral and intellectual improvement, in which the whole class are at 
present left. I never heard that the education given in the national schools unfitted the common people of England 
for the ranks of tlie army, although the inducements to honourable and faithful service, which ai'o open to them 
after they enter the army, arc much inferior to tliose which are held out to our Sepoys. 

“ Religious instruction forms no part the object of the Gtivornment seminaries. It would be impossible for 

— interfere at all with native education on any other condition ; and 

this is now so well undorsfcorKl, that roligituis jealousy offers no obstruction t<» 
our success. The general favour with which English education is regardtul, 
and the multitudes who fiock to our scliools, prove this to be the case. The 
unuxuiavAaiAD. Brahmans, it is true, ruled supreme over the old system. It was moulded for 

the express purpose of enabling thorn to hold the minds of men in tliraldom ; and ages had fixed the stamp of 
solidity upon it. Upon this ground they wore unassailable. But popular education, through the medium of the 
English language, is an entirely new element, with which tlicy are incajiahle of dealing. It did not enter iiiU) the 
calculation of the founders of their system ; and tliey have no machinery to opprise to it. Although they have been 
priesi-riddon for ago.s, the people of India are, for all purposes of improvement, a now, and more than a new, 
people Their appetite for knowledge has been whetted by their long-conipellod fast; and aware of the superiority 
of the new learning, tliey devour it more greedily than they ever would have done Sanskrit lore, even if Ibat lore 
had not been withhold from them ; they luing to the task,, vacant minds and excited curiosity, absence of prejudice, 
and an inextinguishable thirst for iMfoririation. They cannot return under the dominion of the BraJimaiis. The 
spell has been for ever broken. Hinduism is not a religion which will boar examination. It is so milirely destitiiti^ 
of any thing like evidence, and is identified with so iiiHiiy gross immoraljlies and physical abKiirdities, that it gives 
wav at once before the light of Eiiroiicaii science. Muhammadanism is made of tougher matormls , ycjL, oven a 
MaUammadan youth who has received an English education, is a very different person from ono who has been 
taught according to the perfect manner of tho law of his lathei. As this change advances. Indm mil become 
quite another country . nothing more will ho hoard of excitable religious feelings , pnost-eraf will no longer be ah e 
to work by ignorance , knowledge and power will pass fi-om a dominant caste to the peo])lo thuinsclves , tho w lo ( 
nation will co-operate with us in reforming institutions, the possibility of altering which could never have boon ^n- 
templated if events had taken any other course ; and many causes will concur to introduce a more wholesome state 
of morals which, of all the changes that can take place, is the one in which tho piil.l.c wollare is most col.oernoi . 

“ There has been a time at which each of the other branches of the j.ublic service has particularly commanded 

attenuon The Conimorcial, tho Political, the Judicial, the Uovunue Uopnrt- 
ments, have in turn boon the subject of special considoration ; and decisive 
stcjis have been taken to put thoin oi' a satisfactory footing My object will 
be Biillicieutly attained, if I suceoed in producing a conviction that the time 
has arrived for taking up the question of public instruction in tho same spirit, 
and with the same determination to employ whatever means may he requisite 
x l-sbiTitr tho obiect in view. The absence of any sensible proof that increased taxation is attended with 

for has long been extremely disheartening both to the natives and to the European 

any proportionate benefit ti l ' ® the transit duties, and the establishment of an 

adequate system of publ . • Crested in the welfare of India. Tho interest of a single million storhng.t m 

body who from ^ answer evpi^ present purpose far as education is 

addition to what » interest, a million could not be hotter invested. It would ensure 

rZlanril— thepeoploof India, and would .nder them at once attached to onr 

sonable than that persons who heneftt hy the p the natives to view tho sobieot in thu light. Their invarisble answer 

JOT 2,“ 
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Question of education in 
India could be solved by 
spending the interest of only 
£1,000,000 annually, »nd 
secure attacbmeut of Natives 
to British Rule. 
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Tba aboTB-qnoted viewa were writieD by Sir Oharlea Trevelyan ao long ago aa 1836, and it will be intereating 
8Jr OharleaTraralyan^afore- ^ antioipationa as to the efEect of English education in 


oiit of BngUah oduoation how 
fkr roaliaed. 


breaking down Hindu anperatition and priest-craft were justified during the 
thirty years that followed. For this purpose the testimony of a contemporary 
historian, Mr, Hindus Thomas Prichard, is available. In his work on the “ ^dmtmsira/ton of India, from 1859 to 
1868/' he devotes a whole Chapter to the subject of social progress in India, and the following passages may be 
quoted from his work t — 

“ No one who has passed twenty consecutive years in India can fail to have observed the great change which 
Beligioua and social effect of attended the transfer of the country to the direct dominion of the Crown. 
Bnglish education up to the The year of the rebellion, 1857-58, was an epoch in the modern history of 

decade ending in 1868 . India from which future writers will date the commencement of an era of 

reform. And it is certain that if the administration between 1859 and 1869 has been sucoessfal, we ought to be 
able to trace its results in a general improvement in the condition of the people. *****#*### 
** Among the classes of the native population which come into contact with European civilization, in cosequence 
Blse of Brahmolsm super- their being located in the Presidency cities and on the groat lines of rail- 
sedlog Hindu prejudices and way, the change during the last ton years has been very marked. Much of 
superstitions. the prejudice and ignorant confidence of Orientals in theii* own superiority, 

which has always formed so prominent a feature In their character, has yielded to liberal ideas developed by 
education, combined with commercial iiitei’course with European nations. Even the strongholds of Hindu susper- 
Htition, so long intact, have been unable to withstand the progress of thought and the now sect of Brahmos is daily 
incroasiug in influence, and gathering converts in all the large cities on the Bengal side. The tenet of this new 
sect are a sort of compromise between Kindusini and common sense. Brahmoism more nearly approaches the 
deism of Europe in the earlier part of tlio present century than any of the systems of philosophy promulgated in 
the East. Finding that the fables of the Hindu Mythology (which formed no part of the Hindu religion as 
inculcated by the earlier sages) were unable to stand the test of reason, and were rapidly losing their hold upon the 
minds of the people, and unwilling at the same time to embrace Christianity — which came to them recommended 
indeed by the preaching of Missionaries, but not by the practice of the bulk of the English with whom they came 
in contact, — the founders of this school endeavoured to enunciate a philosophic and religious system grounded on 
those ideas of natural religion which commend themselves to the reason and instincts of mankind. The Brahmos 
sire, in fact, deists, but they inculcate the strictest observance of the moral law. As such, it is difficult to perceive, 
as some writers do, in the present movement any indication of a tendency towards Christianity. On the contrary, it 
would seem as if the system of State Education preserving the strictest neutrality in religious questions is produ- 
cing exactly the results wliich might have been anticipated. A Hindu educated in our schools and colleges finds 
it impossible to believe, for instance, that the world rests on the back of a tortoise or the horns of a bull. 
Uuinstructed in the Christian faith, he is well acquainted with the history of modern discovery, and more or less 
proficient in natural science, having at the same time an innate tendency towards metaphysical speculations. He 
therefore gladly takes refuge in a system which in its observance of the moral law satisfies the higher aspira- 
tions of his mind, and in its speculative tenets on the existence of a Divine Creator and Huler of the Universe is 
sufficient to fill the void caused by a rejection of the mythological fables which amused him as a child. Prac- 
tically, for many years, the few thoughtful men among the Hindus have, I believe, abandoned the superstitions of 
the Puranst but fettered by the bonds of caste, and detered by the bad example of Englishmen from embracing 
H i-oligion whose followers seemed to ignore the connexion between precept and practice, and unable to find a refuge 
anywhere, they were content to live and die in the faith of their forefathers, believing as much as they could 
bring their minds not to reject, and leaving the groat riddle to be solved hereafter. 

“ In intellectual acquirements and natural capacity, the various classes of natives differ very materially. 

Uttle effect of Ohrietanity Christianity has very little present prospect of success among the Hindus 
in the more advanced provin- and Muhammadans of our older Provinces ; but wherever it has been preached 

among the ruder tribes of the interior, it has generally been received with 
lome enthuaiasm. It is of course only natural that the simple minds of the barbarous descendants of the 
ftbprigines who are to bo met with in mountainous tracts in various parts of the Continent of Central India, 
md" in one portion of Rajpootana, in Bengal Proper, and in Burmah, should be more easily impressed with the 
truths of Christianity than the Hindu wedded to a system of Philosophy and long inured to the slaveiy of caste, 
3r than the fanatical Muhammadan ; to either, a system of religion whose great principle is that of self-saorifioe 
is BO utterly foreign that we may cease to wonder at the little effect as yet produced by the tisarhing of pur 
Miasipnaries. . 
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-♦pMte tMjndioes, hwovor, are gradnalljr yidditalr. aatiTta are begiimiiig to naderetand the Yaliio of oo-oper. 
OMte ptBjttdloes gradually ation^ and to aee that an irksome system which has been imposed by general 
yielding- consent may by general consent be shaken off. Quite recently a reformer, 

whose name deserves to be recorded, Peearee Lall, has by persevering agitatixin snooeeded in getting up meetings at 
all the large cities in the Upper Provinces, and in indnoing a large and influential sect of Brahmins to disoon tinue 
the old-established cnstom of expensive marriages which has involved so many families in debt and min, 

“ In many parts of India the natives now have their societies and assooiations, which meet at jf^ted periods 
Natlye Societies and Aaso- and discuss questions of social scienoe. At these congresses oil the forms 
olations. used among ourselves at public meetdngs are strictly observed ; the members 

address the chairman, and the proceedings are duly recorded and published at the expense of the association under 
th^ auspices of the Secretary. In Oude, the Talookdars* Association has a little more of a political character iim 
they not unfrequontly discuss questions having reference to their rights and privileges. 

India is occasionally visited by travellei's from the Continent of Europe — Freuchmen, Germans, Italians"— 
SiixpriBO of European tra- pursuit of business or pleasure spend a few months rambling over 

ve Hers at the absenoe of social the Continent. These observers are always struck most forcibly with what 

iDteroourse between the Eng* is beyond a doubt one of the strangest features in our position in the country, 

lisb and the Natives. ^ utter absence of anything like social intercourse l>otween the races. 

Englishmen meet Natives in business, and there their connexion ceases. After being upwards of a century in tin* 
country, wo have never penetrated the barrier of reserve in which the native shelters himself from social inter- 
course with the Englishman. In Bombay the attempt at amalgamation has been occasionally made, with very 
indifferent success. It seems as if tJiere was on both sides a deep rooted antipathy to meeting on an equality in 
social position which no efforts can overcome. 

“One reason of this is the existence of habits and customs which preclude Englishmen and Natives from eat- 
Absence of oommensnlity drinking togothor. It ia a theory, not gronn.iod on a very exalted 

between the English and the view of human life, but it soema aa if it were one of tlie laws of Nature, and 

Natives precludes real inti- qqo of the demarcations )>etween man and the lower order of animals, that 

maoy- social intercourse among the former should bo best developed by tho proceaa 

of consuming food in company. Two men dine together, and become fi-iends : two doga oat out of the same dish, 
and the chances are that they fight over their food. The Englishman and tho Oriental cannot amalgamate socially, 
because their habits ond prejudices entail on them tho necessity of taking their meals apart. Community of in- 
terest is a weaker bond than similarity of taste and manner. This is a truism, but it is a truism aptly illustrated 
in tho conditions of life in India, where the Englishman and tho Native, subjects of one sovereign, originally of 
one race, with common sympathies and unity of interests, may meet one another many times daily, week after 
week, year after year, in their ordinary avocations, and yet never advance one step towards real intimacy or 

friendship.”* 

These observations do not go to show that the expectations of Sir Charles Ti-cvelj an had been realized 
within thirty years from the time when he wrote (1838), for the remarks of Mr. Prichard describe the state of 
things as they were in 1868. lu chronological order, therefore, come the views of the Indian Education Com- 
mission of 1882, and tho following paesoges may be quoted from their Report 

“ An estimate of tho effect which collegiate instruction has had upon tho general education and enlighten- 
ment of the people mast in fairness be accompanied by a reference to the 
objects which it sets before itself. Tho reformers of 1836, to whom the ; 
system is due, claimed that only by an education in English, and after Euro- ■ 
pean methods, could we hope to raise the moral and intellectual tone of! 
Indian Society and supply the administration with a competent body ofj 
public servants. To what degree, then, have these objects been attained? Onr answer is in the testimony of 
witnesses before this Commission, in the thoughtful opinions delivered from time to time by men whose position 
has given them ample opportunities of judging, and in the f«t. obvious to all eyes^ronghout the oountiy. AndJ 
that answer is conclusive: if not that collegiate education has fulfilled all the expectations e^rtained of it, at, 

leest that it has not disappointed the hopes of n sober jndg-ent. ll»y m mi Jj 

Mach done hss had to be undone. Not a little yet* 


The Education Commission’s 
opinion as to the eflTeot of 
English Collegiate ihstraotion 
upon the enlightenment of the 
people,— 1862 - 


been pointed out ond oorreoteSd by maturer ezpenenoe. 


r^ns for giudnsl re-«on«d*ratioii. So, too, of the r«iipiente of ow “I*"!** ^ 

tended they are tbe'wy orovtn aiid Sower of Indten tmmoiaty. Jia,y onlov^y dofoote of dite»et»,«tiU 


itfin. t y ***-^«* ToL n., ip. M-ioo. 
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CMkmioii of toom to ihosd ^}io are nothing if not oriiioal* Of saporfloial learaingi Atid of pretentioBi 
aiieiiion nanifested ia a varietj of ways, there haa no doubt been plenty* It would be etraage if it were other* 
wiee^ For in no country under any oircnmetaoce has there been o^ual or similar encouragement to the 4emlop- 
ment of SQoh and other faults. The surroundings of the Indian student are not always favourable to the ^develop^ 
meat of a high type of character. Neither in the labour nor in the recreations of those about him does he find 
mnoh that sorts with his intellectual pursuits. Living in an atmosphere of ignorance his sense of superiority is 
in danger of becoming conceit. Reverence for the current forms of the religion of his country seem difficult to 
him, when face to face with dogmas which science has exploded, and a disposition to scoff does not beautify his. 
nature. Nor is it possible, at least in Government Colleges, to appeal in a large and systematic manner to that 
religions teaching which has been found to be the most universal basis of morality. Again, his intercourse with 
the ruling race is not wholly without its drawbacks. Unwise enthusiasts flatter him with hopes and prophecies. 
The advantages he enjoys give him a distorted idea of claims to be urged upon a Government that has done sp 
much for him. His self-reliance weakens with encouragement, or he is irritated and rebuked by the chilly 
courtesies of English reserve. The narrow circle of his life ; the absence of facilities for travel, whereby liis 
Hympathies anH experience might be enlarged ; the strong temptation to lay aside his studies so soon as 
employment supplios his moderate necoasities j the scanty inducement to fit himself for higher duties, — all 
help to dwarf the moral and intellectual growth and to foster those faults against which satirists, good humoured 
or bitter, have directed so many shiafts. All the greater therefore is the credit due to him when he rises above 
the influences by which he is surrounded ; and, wlmtovor his weaknesses, it may bo safely said that they who best 
know the educated native have tlio most to urge in his favour. It may also be safely said that many of 
tlu' faults charged against the earlier generation of college students are disappearing as an English education 
is less regarded in the light of a rare distinction. Some of those faults were bom of the time and tho 
circumstances ; some had root in a system of instruction now every where becoming more thorough and more 
scientific. 

“ Of the professions to which a student takes on leaving college, the most favourite are Government Service 

The professions which tho the Law. In the latter will generally bo found those whose talents are 

majority of English-eduoated brightest, and in whom self-reliance is most strong ; in the former, those who, 
Natives adopt. from narrowness of circumstancos or from a doubt of their own powers, have 

»een glad to accept employment, sometimes of a very humble kind. As a Government Servant, the ex-student is 
found everywhere and in all bi’anchos of the Administration ; as a clerk, as a subordinate Judicial, and Revenue, 
or Police Oflicer ; as a Professor in a College, or Teacher in a School ; in various capacities in the Department of 
Public Works, the Forest Department, tho Telegraph, the Railway, the Medical Service. In all he holds appoint- 
ments involving considerable trust and exercising zeal, energy, activity. And in some Provinces he has attained 
his present position despite strenuous antagonism on the part of his countrymen brought up in the old school, who 
were natumlly anxious to keep in their families posts regarded, from length of tenure, as hereditary possessions. 
That this antagonism was for so long so efficient resulted, in a considerable measure, from an unwillingness on the 
part of Civil Officers to employ a class of men with whom they had but slight acquaintance, and who were without 
the necessary apprenticeship to official life ; such unwillingness is now becoming a thing of the past. Throughout 
tho country Civil Officers have begun to discover and imdily to acknowledge, that in integrity, capacity for work, 
intelligence, industry, the subordinate trained in college excels his fellow brought up according to the traditions of 
Uhe past. At the Bar, a profession which in many ways is eminently suited to the bent of tho native mind, the 
i ex-students of our colleges have made their way with honourable success. Even in the Presidency towns, though 
I pitted against distinguished English lawyers, they carry off a large share of the practice, acquitting themselves 
with especial credit in civil cases. If their legal acumen has, for its very subtlety, sometimes been the subject 
of doubtful compliment, many of their number are conspicuous for grasp of subject, and breadth of view. Though 
pleading in a foreigjn tongue, they not seldom display an eloquence and power of debate which would command 
admiration before any English tribunal. Some of the ablest of them have attained to the Bench of the Calcutta 
High Court ; and last year during the absence of the Chief Justice, his high post was filled by Mr. Justice Romesh 
Ohunder Mittra. Madras and Bombay tell the same tale, and though in the more backward Provinces the number 
of* distinguished advocates is not large, a Musalman gentleman, once a student of the Beoaree College, was recently 
called to All a vacancy in the Allahabad High Court* Jn the IWstriot Courts, where of old chicanery and many 

queetibnaltle dei^oeB So largely prevailed, thp influenoe of -the ' eduoatod. native pleaded bos generally been of a 
healthjf^ It^tkidL' And when this is the case it is especially oreditable to him. For, away from the eye of tho^ 
arhose disapprove of professional caste, and exposed to influences! and tM^tations such as 

to no ototo coautapy ooni^ibiiiB, he hto nedd jc# a *eo®ads 
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^ support of the wholesome pride which the memtkan of his profeaeion foel in >o 

ikonO^^ble a career, it eveipr day becomoa easier to him to emulate the dignity and self-respect which are io 
pr^^^^^tly characteristic of the English Bar. Goyernment service and the Law, as wo have said, engage the 
atteii^.pf the majority of our graduates and undergraduates. A smaller number betake themselves to private, 
SOTYUfe as clerks, assistants, or managers. Some engage in trade. They are, however, comparatively few in nniuberj 
lor .commerce needs capital, and hereditary aptitude for business, neither of which is usually poBsoHRcd in any] 
sufficient depoe by those educated in our Colleges. Where, indeed, a commercial career is chosen by them, the 
general testimony is of the same purport as that borne to the credit with which they fill other positions in life 
Such testimony coming from various quarters, and having reference to a variety of occupations, we might easily 
quote at great* length. 

*^‘It may be enough to cite the opinions of a few gentlemen of high position am! varied experience. In such 

. Favourable opinions of Sir ®' perhaps has a better right io a foremost place than Sir M. R. 

M. B. Westropp, Sir W. Wed- Westropp, who, first as a Puisne Judge of the High Court and afterwards, 
derburn, and Sir Charles Tur- for nearly twenty years, as Chief Justice of Bombay, liad daily opportunity 

of gauging the cajiacity and character of men trained in the (\>1 leges of the 
Presidency. In reply to an address presented to him last ^earonhis retirement from the Bench, his Lordship 
remarked : ‘ In tone, in learning, in every thing that was important for professional men, the Pleadci s of the High 
Court were pre-eminent, and they were now, whatever their predecessors in the Sadar Adalat migld have been in 
a by-gone generation, a highly hououi'able body This had been proved by their own acts ; and, whal was more, they 
had proved themselves liberal and generous, as circumstances which ho had had the opportunity of noticing, would 
•show. It had been a great pleasure to him to see so much of them and to notice their daily conduct for so many 
years, and the feeling of satisfaction wliicli he experienced was shared by all the Judges. The educational insti- 
tutions now in existence in Bombay contributed greatly to the class of men who succeeded in passing the exami- 
nation for the career of High Court Pleaders and Subordinate Judges He truHted the inipmvemont m education 
might go on. It had penetrated to a considerable extent among the Pleaders in the mofussil also , but the 
soldiers of the old garrison were too firmly m possession to be dislodged speedily. In the mofussil the old 
practitioner had a strougl^ld, but his place was being gradually filled by the alumni of the Kdphinstono High 
School and of the University of Bombay Idiat they might go on and prosper was the earnest desire of himself 
and brethren.’ Of similar tenour was the evidence given before the (’ominission by Sir William Weddorbuni 
In Madras, Chief Justice Sir Charles Turner, whoso many years acquaintance with the North- VVostorn Provinces 
has varied his expeiience, remarked in his Convocation address delivered in 1881, before the IJniverKity of 

Madras : ‘Modern India has proved by examples that are known to, and honoured by, all in this assembly that 

her sons can qualify themselves to hold their own with the best of European talent in the Council Chamber, on 
the Bench, at the Bar, and in the mart. The time cannot be far distant when she will produce her philosopher, 
her moralist, her reformer.’ 

“ Of the moriility of our ex-students question has sometimos been made ; not so much perhaps because 

^ ^ ^ experience justified an accusation, as because it was pre-supposed that those 

MoraUty of ex-studeDts of ^ . •* * 

EngliBh Colleges and their received no definite religious instruction must necessarily have but little 

efforts to advance enlighten- reverence for a moral law to which were attached no divine sanctions. There 
ment. is, however, no reason whatever why a scientific education should lower the 

standard of conduct. It is true that such an education tends to weaken and destroy primitive beliefs, but morality 
is independent of those beliefs, and a young man’s studies at college are certainly not calculated to weaken his 
appreciation of moral truths. Nor in estimating the effect which collegiate education has had upon religions belief 
ought we to forget the large extent to which students have joined the Brahmo Snmaj and other theistic associa- 
tions of the same character, or the constant prominence given in their public writings nnd discussions to the subject 
of a reformed faith. In the restricted sense of integrity, the higher level 1 liat prevails is certified by the evidence 
of words. It is not merely the Government officer who now feels himself able to place reliance upon the upright- 
ness of bis subordinate. The same is the case with commercial men, with managers of banks, with Railway 
ComlMnies. Dishonest servants are, of course, sometimes found among highly ednosted natives of India, as they 
are aoaietimes found among highly educated natives of England. And equally, of course, the most has been made 
of such instances to discredit an education novel in kind and therefore disliked by many. If again, under the 
term morality, we include those qualities which tend to the general welfare of a people, then in a larger sense has 
the highly-educated native vindicated his claim to our respect. For it is he whose enterprise and anthnaiasm 
have done much to rouse self-effort in education, and whoee munificence has not seldom made that effort poeeible. 
It is he who W eieatsd ths native press in its most intelligent ierm* flis are the varions sooietiea, literary and 
SI 
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9oieniifio, aocietiea for retigionB and for social reform. To his activity it is dae that vemaoalar literature is so 
rapidly multiplying its utility. From his Dumber have come men who have guided the policy of Native States at 
critical times, and filled with dignity important offices under the British Government. 

** Still, desirous as we are fully to acknowledge the good effects of collegiate education, we do not shut our tjres 
Deflolenoy of Bngllsh-edu- ^ certain deficiencies of result and certain positive evils ascribed to varioiiB 

oatad Natives in loftiness of defects of system. We cannot affirm that in education has been found a 

motives, courtesy and. good sufficient cure for the comparative absence of lofty motive and of a sense of 

manners, explained. public duty which for long centuries has been an admitted drawback on so 

much that is attractive in the character of Natives of India. We cannot deny that though the standard of 
morality is liigher than it was, it is still a morality based to a large extent upon considei*ations of a* prudent self- 
interest, rather than upon any higher pi*inciples of action. Moral strength of purpose under circumstances in 
which such strength has nothing but itself to rely upon is too often coUspicuous for its absence ; and great intellect 
tual attainments are by no means always accompanied by great elevation of character. On the other hand, 
however, it must not be forgotten, that improvement in this matter, especially under the conditions imposed by 
the post history of the country, must bo the work of several generations. Tn the minor matter of courtesy and 
good manners, it is also objected that there has been a distinct deterioration ; that in their desire to oast off the 
reproach of subservience, educated natives have mistaken rudeness of behaviour for dignified independence. This 
charge within certain limits admits of no dispute. Still, it is a result at which we cannot greatly wonder when 
we take into account the ngly faults and unpleasant symptoms that accompany a period of transition. Again, 
those who most fully recognise the general improvement, ascribe it to influences of which odneation is but one, and 
by no means the most prominent one ; though to this it may perhaps bo replied that it is education w'hich has 
brought about a state of mind upon which alone those other influences could work. There is another respect, of 
a different, and more special character, in which collegiate education has as yet certainly failed. With a few 
brilliant exceptions, no eminent scholars are to be found in the long list of University Graduates. Two reasons, 
however, go a great way to account for this fact. One is to be found in the character of the academic system in 
its earlier days. That system aimed rather at giving a general education than at encouraging special knowledge. 
The more recent reforms all tend towards the substitution of a small number of subjects for the multifarious re- 
quirements which experience has condemned. A second reason is the poverty of the Indian student. To one out 
of five hundred, perhaps, it is a matter of indifference whether, when he goes out into the wwld, ho can at once 
earn bis livelihood. With the rest, employment in some shape or other is a necessity ; and that employment 
rarely loaves him leisure or inclination to carry on studies of which ho has but come to the threshold. Private 
liberality has done much for education in many directions. But the endowment of research is not one of these 
directions. A life of learned ease is almost unknown to the Indian student; his Buccess must be success of a practical 
charaoter ; his ambition waits upon his daily wants. 

“In judging of the results already attained, many allowances have to bo made ; above all the allowances of 
Englieb Collegiate Education time. Even in the most advanced Province of India, collegiate education of 
on the whole beneficial. the present type is barely fifty years old, in some parts of the country its 

life measures loss than half that span ; in some it has not yet begun. It must be remembered, too, that that educa- 
tion is of exotic growth, or, rather, that it has been imposed upon the country by an alien power. If the advent of 
the philosopher, the moralist, the reformer, of which Sir Charles Turner is so hopeful, be still ‘ a far-off adorable 
dream,’ it is but a sober estimate which declares that, directly or indirectly, collegiate education has been bene- 
ficial in a variety of ways to an extensive portion of a vast empire.”* 

Such being the collective views of the Indian Education Commission of 1882, it is interesting as well as instruo- 


Importance of the Views of ^ compare them with the opinions of various eminent Indian Statesmen, 

eminent Indian Statesmen as such as Sir Richard Temple, a distinguished member of the Indian Civil ) 
to the general effects of Eng- Service, who, after a long and varied experience in holding high administrative ! 

posts in various parts of India, became Finance Minister of India, and subse- 
quently Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and finally Governor of Bombay, from which important office he retired 

and is now a Member of the House of Commons. As to the effects of English education he observes as follows : ' 

“ Among the educated Natives, the first-fruit of the new education was an improved standard of reotitude and 
Sir Biohard Temple’s views utegrity. The men themselves saw that this was the case, and attributed it 
ae to early eflhots of English unhesitatingly to educational influences. Much, happily, was due to thia caue, 
Bduogtion. much also was assignable to other causes^ such as the improvement of 

sad professionel prospects for those who had character as well as ability. The change for the better was pen tf ^ 

• of the Indiea gdnoatica Oemmissien (1061) i pp. 100«-fD4. 
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2! TJtmogt 4iitinotnMB in the upper dunes of the Native offidale, espeoially iu the Judicial Department. 

Wlieu I ^ first known Calcutta, more than twenty years ago. honesty among these men was. according to oom- 
mn rffpnte, the exception ; now by the same repute, dishonesty was the exception and honesty the rule. Indeed 


Enlightenment of the Brah- 
mo sect. Desire of eduoated 
Natiyea of ruling the Country 
while the Europeans were to 
defend it. 


lucSiPcely then expected to live to see the change for the bettor in those respects which 1 now saw. 

“ There was, on the whde, an upheaval of tho Native mind in Bengal consequent on the spread of secular 

education, although the influence of Chnstiau MissioiiB, however great else- 
whore, was not much felt iu Calcutta. The principal fa(;tor was tho Bnihmo 
sect, of which the adherents gathered hugely at tho CHpital ami wn-e scatter- 
ed thioughout tho country. In leligKui they followed I he precepts of tho 
Bible without acknowledging tlie divinity of Christ; hut iliey accepted iu 
^ addition many doctrines of tho Hindu sacred writings. There liad been a Hindu Syno.l named the ‘ Dhanna 
institated to counteract those innovations by recalling tho thoughts of tho faitliful to tho nneient ways; maiiy 
Organs of opinion also spoke as if tho old belief survived. But it was doiihtfiil whetlicr nny reNistimee, passivo or 
active, would long withstand tho advance of new opinions. Tho existing tendencies wero reiuh^ring educuteil 
Hindus loss submissive in tone and language than formerly, more erect in mental and moral stalm o in Uio piesenro 
of Europeans, even jealous of tho superior positions hold by Europeans in the oountry, not altogetlioi- disposoil to 
acquiesce in their present status, but rather inclined to criticise tho oomiuct and policy of tho Coveriimcnt and to 
demand increased privileges. Without going so far as to ask for representative institiit ions, they UK])ircd to have 
a greater share than previously in govermng themselvos, though they had not formed exact ideas n,s to how that 
share was to he secured. They perhaps desired in ctTect to have tho satisfaction of ruling the connlry while tho 
Europeans had tho labmir of defending it. They had an overweening notion of tlndr own mtcllcetual ability, 
believing themselves to bo in this respect equal to any nation and superior to most uices They cheiisheil the 
notion that wliercver bi-ainwork might he uhsoliitcdy reipneed in liuUa they would rise like oil to H o surface of watei . 

“ This uneasiness and restlessness — all the more irksome as arising from no delinahle cause, ami nut being 
Uneasiness and restlessness susceptible of any specilic remedy — found vent m the Vernaeular Press. Of 

of the Native Press, these utterances some w^oro certainly disloyal nv oven worse, while others 

were merely captious, peevish, fractious, potuhuit. On the other luiiul, there was frank outsiiokmi eriticisui of men, 
measures or policy, w^hich was not to be confounded with disloyalty, ami which did good (‘very way, as exereising 
the faculties of tho critics ami pointing a moral to tliose criticized Thero was also miieli, which if lightly inter- 
preted, was tantamount to real loyalty such as freemen owe to their liege. 

“ It was probably tho contemplation of these faults which induced many observers to deprecate tho high or 
Some critics deprecated high superior education which was being given. Some critics rccomnionded that 
education. Government should withdraw from taking ]mrt in high education, leaving it 

to private enterprise, and devote to tho promotion of primary education all the resources which could be uHorded 
by the State. So far from coinciding in that view, however, we strove to foster alike both kinds of eiliioation, 
higher and lower. Wo diffused supoiior instruction by tho cstahlj.slin.cnt of nddilioiial colleges in the interior of 
the country, at tho same time developing ilic village schools and adding tens of thou.gands every month to tlu? 
number of children under primary instruction. Tho policy was to refrain from supporting any branch of education 
entirely by tho State resoui-ces, but to induce the people themselves to contribute at least half This projiorlion 
was maintained for the whole educational expenditure, and also fur the education of each sort, upper or low^cr 
“ The real fault in the high education was tho undue and dispropo’dionatc attention devoted to literature and 

philosophy, as compared with physical science ami the cognate branches of 
practical instiaiction. This caused the legal, judicial and admiiiistruiivc pro- 
fosaiona to bo overcrowded, while the scicntiflc and practical professions 
relating to civil and mechanical engineering, to chemistry, botany, agriculture, 
and tho like, were starved and neglected. It was impossible at that time to 
remedy this fault without tho co-operation of the Calcutta University. But this institution relatingtoother 
provinces besides Bengal, and being under the Government of India, was not amenable to the (voveniment of 
Bengal. Meanwhile tho difficulty which very many highly educated men, even graduates of tho University, found 
in obtaipii^ suitable employment, was producing discontent.*’* 

In i^e concluding Chapter of the same worh Sir Richard Temple has enunciated certain important questions 
Xnippistant questiona enun- ^ British Rule upon the people o£ India. After 

\}J l^lr RlPhiR’d Xemplp dealing with the first question, viz., What is tho economic and financial 

All to.the.effispt of effect of British rule upon the masses of the people ; that is to say, aye they 

upon the Indieu i^pple. gro^ng poorer or richer, iryespective of the question whether India as au 

* Jfim cmd Mventz my «i» India. Bj Biohard Temple, Bart., q.G.S.l., O.I.E., D.O.L. } pp. 4S(S38, 
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empire is inoreesing or deoreasing in wealth and prosperity f ” — at some length, he goes on to say : 

“ The leeemd question stands thus : has the English or Western education elevated the character of the onlti- 
Haa English Bduontlon ele- vated classes of the Natives? Has this elevation been obtained at the cost 
▼ated Native oharaotor ? of originality in the Natives, and has it lessened the chance of their self- 

development on natural and therefore Asiatic lines P Ought the education to be in English or in the Indian 
vernaoulars ? 

“ Now, the Bngliflli or Westoni education lias f^catly elevated the character of the Natives who have come 

witliin 1^8 influence. It has taught them truthfulness and honour both moral- 
ly and intellectually. It has made thorn regard with aversion that which 
is false nnd dishoncBt. It has imbued them with a love of abstract truth 
and a desire to exercise the reason with fearless impartiality, to insist upon 
knowing the why and the wherefore for the faith they may be required to 
They will no longer tolerate superstitions or any absurdity whatsoever. This improvement is conspicu- 
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accept. 

ously manifest in their jiublic conduct, and in all those relations of life which may be called external in contra- 
distinction to domestic. It must douhtloss affect heneflcally their home-life also, but regarding that an Euixipean 
has but little means of judging. In one essential pai-t of domestic conduct they are exemplary, and that com- 
prises the efforts put forth by them to impart the new education to their sons. Tlie sacrifices they make, and 
the self-denial they undergo, for this object, will hardly ho surpassed in the most advanced nations. How far 
tlio oflucation of itself has endowed them with amiability, with charitable sentiments and other gentle virtues, 
may be doubtful ; for it will ])robably be held tliai they ]iossessed theso virtues before. They take hopeful views 
of the life to come after the death of this body, and respecting the eternal destiny of man. form positive 

conceptions regarding the human soul and its expansive caj>acities under other conditions of existence. They 
acknowledge tlioir responsibility to Ood for their thoughts, words and deeds. Some few of them have been 
charged with yielding to intemperance, a vice which is not confined to the West, but has always existed in the 
Kast also. But this fault has never been enough to detract from the repute of the* education and tlie educated. 
Ah a rule, the young men are temperate, steady, and capable of mental effort long sustained 

“ The education is imparted directly or indirectly in two wa3’'S. The primary way consists of definite instruc- 
tion in ethics or the science of human duty, of the inferences dei’ivablo from 
Western history and literature, of the mental training from logic and 
mathematics, and (most important of all) from daily contact and conversa- 
tion wth European Professors. The secondary way consists in the contem- 
plation of the oxamjde set by the British Government in India in its wise 
legislation, its dispensation of justice between man and man, its humane administration, its scientific and mecha- 
nical achievements, its conscientious efforts for the good of the people. The educational effect of theso things 
upon the population at large may bo greater than is, perhaps, imagined by those who are engaged in the thick 
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of affairs. 

“ The effect of this education, direct and indirect, undoubtedly wns, in the first instance, to suppress the 
Moral and spiritual eflect of originality of the educated. Formerly, tl.ey oft-times, indeed, kept 

English literature benefloial, il'e'f minds at a fairly high level, observing a right standard. Bat oft-times 
and creates enthusiasm of they descended to the depths of moral and mental degradation ; from such 
humanity slough they have been extricated by education, and now breathe a purer air. 

For a time, bewildered by the superiority of the new civilization, they sought nothing beyond it. They crammed 
their memorios with hare facts ; they learnt the noblest prose or poetry by rote and repeated it mechanically. 
But this tendency, militating against their originality, operates less and less forcibly with every decade, and its 
disappearance after one or two generations may he anticipated. They no longer accept a doctrine, secular op 
religious, merely because it is a result of Western civilization. They search for new standards of them own, outside 
Europe and its waj's. For that purpose they go far afield, reverting to the remotest periods of Asiatic Philo- 
sophy, and in spirit crossing the Atlantic to grope for light in the New World. Their ontiquaiian research is 
frequently (though perhaps not always) conducted after a method quite their own. Despite their Western pre* 
oocui^ations, it is towards their own traditions that their loving gaze is turned. Their study of Shakespeare, 
Milton, Bacon, Locke, does not in the least diminish their reverent allegiance to the Asiatic heroes, poets, saints 
and law-givers of old. Morally, almost spiritually, they approach Christianity, verging actually towards its veiy 
borders. But though they venerate its efficacy, they decline to profess it as a religion. Their interpretation of 
the poetry in Nature differs from ours ; while learning our notion of ‘ the unseen universe,’ they do not adopt it 
nurenervedly. They will study the writings of philosophers and economists os Benthom chp Malthus, and eritioisa 
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Indian Art. 


joonolasions therein set forth. Their ideas regarding the theory of punishment and several hranches of civil 
and criminal law, differ essentially from those which we strive to impress upon them by our legislation. They 
frequently controvert the economic conclusions which we sssert regarding the material condition of their country. 
In such arguments they often apply the established doctrines of political economy to complex statistics in a 
manner which, if not just, is really original. The * enthusiasm of humanity’ is one of tlie principles which 
Christianity introduced into the world ; and tliey have caught some of its sacred fire. But, once touched by this 
hallowed sentiment, they have followed its dictates with an oarnestness all their own. Numberless instances uf 
their farsighted munificence might be cited in illustration. 

“ In former ages there was little of philo.sophizing in respect to Indian art, but much of real art existed. 

In later times there has boon much j)lnh)Sophizing hut less of actual art 
At one moment there was danger lest the very life of Indian ai‘t should he 
stifled by European influence. The European instructors, hoivever, awoke to the danger in time, and now full 
play is allowed to the fine originality of the Native genius. 

“ The British system, in which the Native administrators are now trained, does at first suppi’css their iiiiturHl 
Distinguished adminiatra- originality. On the other hand, it may he nrgnod thai some of the salient 
tors of Native States. features in oiir system have their prototypes among the Indians — foi* instance, 

the settlement of the land under Todar Mall, the Minister of Akhar the Great, is in several res]K‘etH a model for 

Bj'itish amingemonta. The Native States, indeed, eo])y mueh that belongs to the Ih itish GovomnuMit, ami euriouKly 

appreciate English offieial designations for every de])artment, civil or miliiaiy. Vet they retain in llieir manage- 
ment very mueh which, being their own, must he regarded as original, and whieli is tlioii^dd by some, rightly or 
wrongly, to be better suited to the Natives than our own method. Of living statesmen among f lie Natives, Salai- 
.Fang of Hyderabad, perhaps, has become Europeanized in Ills method of adminislration. Hut Ih'nkar Hao of 
Gwalior, was quite original, so was Kirpa Ham of dammu, and more especially dung Hahadii' of Nepal, who 
governed after his own fashion w'lth liartlly any tincture of European notions. Madhava Ibio of Ilarodn, too. 
though Anglicized to some extent, is quite Asiatic an fond, and, if left to his own resources entirely, would evince 
striking originality. 

“ The Mahratta Brahmans, again, some of the very ablest among the rlrvcs of the modern education, keep their 
The Mahratta Brahmins pro- minds rivet(‘d upon national models, and would strenuously repudiate the 

flt by English Education. notion of their inner thoughts being transformed by what they have been 

learning. They must perforce admire mueh of all the moral and intelloetual novelties to which they have been 
intixiduced. On the other hand, it is to be feared that nothing can shake many of the prepossessions, favourable 
to their own ideas and adverse to ours, which have gained strength from father to son through many eontunes 
They will learn much from us, and may even acquire now faculties, for all that, asaracctheywillretaintheir 

individuality. Their Association, named the Sarva Janik Subha, may bo hypercritical, but is certainly original. 

“ In authorship the educated Natives are prolific even in English, and in the Vernaeular the mass of current 

literature is known to few Europeans, save those w hr , like Oarein do 'JWy, 
Native Authors make it tlicir special study. Native authors have produced some works of 

original merit, but not so many as might have been expected. 

“Respecting physical science, they are already apt in verifying its ioachiugs by expenimmt Whether they 
Progress of physical science will become discoverers cannot he predicted, for as yet our State Education, 

among Natives, though now improving fast, has hem quite didieiout in all liranehes of this 

Hcience except the medical where it has always been excellent Nor can any forecast be hazarded as to whether 
they will be inventors, for as yet their natural ingenuity has been but little developed by mechanical instruction. 
But the constant spectacle of wonder-working mechanism, under British management, must stimulate their 

thoughts. 1 1 / T T u 

“ The new religious sects which have arisen or are arising — the Brahmos of the east and north of India, the 

•«r -r BAPtH due to similarcomiiiunitiesinthe west— are essentially original, notwithstanding that 

New religious buoiib mi ■ i i u- i 

English Education. they owe their origin to the now education. There is a philosophic mysti- 

cism, a transcendentalism, about them which, so far from being derived from the Western teaching given them, is 
positWely opposed to it. They gather all they can from European instructors in Christianity, and then apply the 
instruction after a manner of their own. 

“Taking all these considerations together, we may trust that the English or Westom Education will not 

impair the originality of the educated, nor lessen the chance of their self 
development. It would be sad if these men were confined to springs of 
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thought belonging not to themselves but to their masters ; in that caee their 
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mo^oipal adminintration of the capital oitiee of Oalontta and Bombay to corporations elected by the rate-payers, 

and has extended, or is likely to extend, the principle to the largest mnnici- 
ne^re palities in the interior of the country. Further, the Government seems 

Indian Capital Cities may be disposed to entrust some share of power respecting local and provincial 
extended even for liogislative finances to elected repi'esentatives ; but here it cannot relinquish its control- 
OounollB. jjjjg authority. The native members of the Legislative Councils are at 

present appointed by the aovemor-Genoral. Possibly they might be elected, if only any constituency for such a 
purpose could be devised ; it would indeed be difficult to devise such. At all events, however, the Government could 
not allow them to have anything approaching a majority or equality in the Council. That source of power it must 
retain in its own hands. 

Some observers may hold that if high education tends to political discontent, the Government should pru- 
High education should not dently refrain from imparting it. But such a view could not be maintained 
be abandoned owing to politi- in the nineteenth century. Surely it is our hounden duty to give to the 
oal dfsoontent. Natives the benefit of all that we know ourselves. If we admit that there are 


cases in which plain dictates of duty must be followed and reliance placed on Providence for the result, then here 
is an example of the strongest kind. Politically we ai*e so secure that we can afford to bo generous in imparting 
knowledge, even though, in some respects, disaffection were to spring up in consequence ; hut in fact true loyalty 
and contentment in other and more important respects will thereby be produced or confirmed. At all events this 
is an occasion for putting intiO practice the maxim, ‘ Be just, and fear not.’ ” * 

In nnothor of his works on India the same eminent statesman, Sir Richard Temple, makes the following 
observations in regard to the effects of English education in India : — 

ffl “ The educated class is drawn from the several sections of society which have been already mentioned. The 

^ ^ education of this class is for the most part derived from the national 

The eduoated classes in ^ 

India brought up under instruction introduced by the British Government. There are, indeed, some 

British supervision follow educated men, whose instruction has been obtained purely from indigenous 

various professions. sources, independently of aid from their foreign rulers, has been kept 

strictly within the ancient grooves, has been conducted in rustic cloisters, monastic establishments, or the shade 
of sacred groves, and is directed chiefly to religious objects. These men, though still numerous, must bo 
decreasing gradually throughout the country. Men of business are still to be seen, who have been educated only 
111 the ohl style, and whose practical talent and acuteness have not boon developed by modern instruction. ^J’hey 
are, however, becoming more and more rare, and will soon pass away without successors of the same typo, for their 
sons are all educated in the new style. Thus, the only educated class that need now be observed consists of men 
brought up under British supervision, for whose mental and moral condition the British Governhient is responsible. 
These men follow other professions, besides the public service, such as the bar and other legal pursuits, private 
practice in medicine, commerce and banking, Civil Engineering, mechanical industries and the like. But many of 
them enter the public service in its various grades from the humblest to the highest. They thus become members of 
sue homogoneouB profession, which equals, probably in magnitude and certainly in importance, all the other pro- 
fessions taken together. It is this dominant and leading profession which most readily admits of specific obser- 
vation, and in which the results of the national education can be best tested. 

'' That the natural intelligence of the educated men is sharpened by rigid method, and that their mental 
Intelligenoe, integrity, and stamina are strengthened by discipline, will be surely assumed. That their 
loyalty of eduoated Natives minds are open to the reception of new influences, expanded into a large 
aatisflaotoTy on the whole growth, di-awn towards wider spheres, raised into higher regions of thought, 

and flxed in grooves of stricter accuracy, may he reasonably expected. That they are steadier officers, cleverer 
men of business, abler administrators, hotter woikers and apter learners, from being thus eduoated, is easily 
coiioeivable. The harder questions relate to the effect of the education on the conduct of these men, on their 
trustworthiness and integrity, their loyalty to the British Sovereign, their gratitude to their foreign instructors, 
their attachment to Western civilization, and their sentiments in regard to the existing order of things. The 
answei's to snub qaestions, if thoughtfully rendered, will he found quite as satisfactory as oonld be fairly anticipated. 
** In the first place, a due and proper standard of rectitude among the Native officials of the Upper and Middle 
B^tuda of WatlTe be®" obtained. Sach men ore aow regarded aa gentlemen in the 

. 6f the Upper and Middle sense of the term, that is, as men of hononr. Their character is not 

Xlradee traoeable to influences impugned, their rectitude is trusted by public opinion, oormption on their 
of Bnglish eduoiibion. . sospeoted. In this description, ^4 in all general desoriptions, there 

. • JTm and €f my Tim* in India. Py Bir Biohard Temple/Bafi., O.Oe8.I« p LX., D.O.L,, pp. 
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must be resRrratioiiB and exceptions, but such is the tone pervading these bright parts of the picture. Of the 
nnmAioas changes which have of late years arisen in India, this particular change is among the most noteworthy. 
For many authorities, still surviving, can remeniber the time when such Native officials were not regarded as men 
of honour, when their uprightness and integrity were constantly impugned, when their conduct was frequently 
distrusted, when imputations of corruption were bruited abroad. One cause of the moral improvement, now per- 
ceptible, springs from the better organization of the public service. The men are, by the concession of adequate 
salaries, placed in a position superior to temptation. They are embodied in regular departments, which have grades 
ascending like the steps of a ladder, offer scope for ambition and open out prospects of promotion to bo seen 
through the vista of coming years. Thus they are so situated that they shall have everything to gain by fidelity, 
and everythiijg to lose by misconduct. Another and a higher oause of the improvement is traceablo to the 
ifiliuences of Western education, the moral teaching imparted by European culture, the practical ideas of duty 
thereby infused, the virtuous principles thus instilled, the companionship of English instructors and the associatioii 
with them in the daily life at school or college. It is to those two main causes that the Natives themselves attri- 
bute the amelioration which is happily seen. 

“ In the lower grades of educated Natives, however, misconduct is still common, and, but too frequent even in 
MiscondUOt of educated the middle grades. Still it will bo found to exist almost exacOy in proportion 
Natives of lower grade. as the advantages, moral and material, allowed to these grades fall short of 


those beneficiently granted to the upper grades. 

JV. “ Together with the public service, the profession of the law has advanced parirassu. This great ]>rnfo88ioii 

iti for the most part a product of British rule, and is divided, as m England, 
of^hrioSl^Pr^ofeTs^oramong into two branches, like those of Barristers and Solicitors Admission to the 
Natives. Native Bar is regulated by teats and examinations, wliicli ensure the profession 

of hictli qualifications by those who apply for it. An almost equal improvoment is visible in the Nstive Barristers 
as in the Native .ludijos, and a standard of professional etiquette prevails, formed on the KukIisIi model. The 
standard was much lower in former days, when advocates hut too often connived at or participated in maljiraoticeB 
and oven in frauds. Any remnants of these evils, which may still linger in the profession, will ere long be 
eliminated As now constituted, the Native Bar is fast becoming a power in the country ; its uidepcndeiice of 
demeanour freedom of speech and sympathy with the people, are raising it daily in estimation. Its conduct 

fosters the ’salutary belief, which is settling down in the minds of the Natives, to the effect t hat the British system 
of civil iustice constitutes a real palladium of their liberties and privileges. Its loyalty will be true towards the 
Government which is its foster-father. Improvements, similar in kind but much less in degree, are taking place 
•n the nrofession of the Law, which branch includes Attorneys, Solicitors, and all other legal practitioners. Those 
Native practitioners formerly had a very evil repute for stimulating wrongful litigation, promoting f, -and and 
noisoning the moral atmosphere around the precincts of the Courts. Of this mischief, much has been removed by 
the impiovements in the Native Bench and Bar. and by the operation of public opinion ; but much, unfortunately, 

an instance of the mental and moral progress of the Natives, the expansion of the I’ost-Offlee may be 
nfl, mentioned. The Government has adopted the principle of all the roforraa 
tJfment'al and which have proved so successful in England By amalgamating under one 
moral progroas of the Nativea. administration the imperial and local Post-Offices in the various provinces 
* the emnire postal facilities have been placed within reach of every large village throughout the country, 
of theemp , P i,^i„eBs has been remarkable. Within the last fifteen years, the 

^***hTTpost.Officoshasincrea8edfrom2,200to5,500, the length of postal lines from 48,000 to 58,000 miles. 

oLt of receipts in cash from the pnbUo has risen from £401.000 to £600,000 per annum, exclusive of 
wltaire • and the number of covers delivered from 59 millions to 131 millions animally. A portion of the 
“ L«espondenoe is due to the Government and its servants, also to the non-Official Europeans ; but the 
t -i. +n flip Natives, under the infiuonces of education. 

"“'•The fonngn Government in India must be prepared to realize the fact that the hca^ of educated Natives 
^ are deeply stirred by the Western education, and that an active process of 

mental fermentation is setting in. Those men are from their youth instruct, t 
ed in matters concerning the rise, progress, zenith, decline and fall of em- 
pires : the relative dimensions, population and resources of tlw several great 

Powers of Ifce world ; the constitution, legislature and privileges of States! 

™«r«hioal despotic, republicw; the temtoiial arrangements consequent on modem warfare ; 
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whether peaoefal or warlike with an appreoiatire insight, and will epeonlate on the efEeoi which such eTents may 
prodnce on the fortunes of England. A competent knowledge of the recent history of their own oountry will 
show them how often the commerce and the fortunes of India herself have been afEected by eyents occurring in 
distant regions. For eiiample, by the civil contest in America, by the wars in the Crimea, China and Turkey. An 
extensive Vernacular Press is growing up, which offers brief summaries of the political affairs and ocemrenoes of 
the world. The English Press in India presents daily, full extracts of all the best news and opinions of the press 
in England, together with comments suited to the currents of public thought in India, and is read by the English- 
speaking Natives with as much attention as by the English tbomsolves. Native trading firms have their head- 
quarters or their branches in the United Kingdom or on the Continent of Europe, and will ere long have them 
even on the other side of the Atlantic. For these reasons, England must, whenever she engages in affairs of 
world-wide importance, be prepared to reckon with a mass of Native opinion instructed to a degree heretofore 
unknown. The lights are various in which Natives regard alternatives of peace or war. If in any conjuncture 
it should appear that, on a fair consideration of her own interest and honour, England ought to fight and yet holds 
back from fighting, then the Natives would be quicker than ever to draw the gravest inferences. If after anxious 
suspense, the English standard, ever to Eastern eyes the symljul of victory in the end, is unfurled, it is followed 
by the hopes and prayers of the majority of the Natives. More than once of late, when the inevitable moment 
seemed near, utterances of loyalty and god-speed arose from the organs of Native opiniou in all parts of 
the country. Still, as a rule, the Natives raise their voice decidedly for peace, not at any price, but at some 
sacrifice, rather than for incurring the risks of war, with the certainty of special taxation in the present and 
the probability of the public burdens being augmented in the future. They certainly are adverse to an aggressive, 
and favorable to a pacific policy. 

“ The educated Natives are also moved by aspirations for self-government, for political power, and oven for 
Aspirations of educated representative institutions, the concession of which does not at pi‘esent fall 
Natives for self-government withm the range of practical politics. Such ideas have been mooted in 
and political power. former times, but have never been so fully defined, nor so openly declared, as 

they are at present. The reports of Parliamentary debates, concerning India and the East proxiriiately or 
remotely, ai'd scanned by the Natives with anxious interest. The utterances of English orators or statesmen vindi- 
cating the character, conduct, status and interests, fiscal and financial, of the people of India, are welcomed by the 
Natives with a gratitude as deeply felt as it is fervently expressed. The name of any member of either honse of 
Parliament, who by word or deed espouses the cause of the Natives, soon becomes a household word among them. 
Although benevolence is admitted by them to be a prominent feature of British rule, still after having been 
for BO many centuries the sport of despots, the prey of conquerors and the victims of revolution, they have an 
inoi*adicable fear that the English nation may prove to be not wholly an exception to the rule of selfishness and 
harshness which lias so often prevailed with foreign' and absolute rulers. They seem always glad to be reassured 
by reaponsiblo and influential persons regarding the kind and good intentions of England, and such assurances 
cannot be too often repeated. There has been of late a tendency with some Natives to rely for sympathy and 
support specially on particular parties or sections of parties among the politicians of England. But this tendency 

is deprecated by the best organs of Native opinion, on the manifest grounds that the Natives are the very last 

persons who should encourage the notion of India ever becoming a battle-field for party-strife in England, 
and that all political parties ought to bo urged to co-operate for the object of benefiting their Indian fellow- 
subjects. 

Thoughtful Englishmen may remember that self-government among the Natives is one of the goals to which 

Fart taken by the Natives in many of the administrative arrangements of India ore tending. Natives 

local self-government. are appointed members of the Legislative Council of the Governor-General 

for all India, of and the local legislatures of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. They are Honorary Magistrates in the 
interior of the distiicts; they serve as jurymen, as assessors to aid the Judges in criminal trials, as members of 
arbitration tribunals and of conciliation courts in civil causes. They take part in the administration of the 
funds raised by the road oesa and other local cesses, in the management of schools, hospitals, dispensaries and 
other institutions. They furnish the great majority of the Commissioners in the Municipalities, which exist in 
the capital oities, and are scattered over the length and breadth of the empire. They thus become the respon- 
sible trustees, administrators or controUers of the rates for levying the local taxes. In Calcutta and Bombay 
epecially, and in some other central places, they enjoy as rate-payers the electoral franchise for the election of 
members of the Municipal Corporations. The system whereby, in so many parts of the countzy, village oommu- 
nitiea are constituted, or village headmen are vested with petty powers in police xnatters, is the very embodiment 
of the principle of self-government in the rural districts. 
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^ ITfttive Associations are formed for the avowed pappose of representmg their views, wishes or grievances to the 
Native Associations for repre- authorities Several of these bodies, such as the ‘ British Indian Association * 
to th°G grievances of Calcutta, the ‘ Amjuman ’ of Lahore, the ‘ Sarva Janik Sabha ' of Bombay, 

can make their voice heard, not only in India, but even as for as England. 
Such societies are regarded by the Goveminent, as affording the means for legitimately and temperately repre- 
senting or vindicating the opinions of the Natives. Their memorials and addresses, though sometimes transgress- 
ing the limits of propriety, are, as a rule, fully reasoned and moderately expressed. 

“ Personal kindness and charity have always been among the most loveable characteristics of the Natives. 
Personal kindness a loveable Those sentiments have induced men to support not only their female relatives 
^araoteristio of the Natives. and their aged or helpless connexions, which is well, but also tlioir able- 
bodied and idle male relatives, which is not. well. Many a rising man is weighted in his career by listless persons 
who hang about him, instead of shifting for themselves. This tendency, which has been heretofore excessive, is 
diminished by the influences of education. Virtuous and most commendable sacrifices are often made by Natives, 
who stint and pinch themselves in order to afford a good education to their young relations. The youths thus* 
educated generally recompense their friends for these sacrifices, by evincing a resolute spirit of self-help. 

“ The sympathy of Natives, also spreads beyond the circle of relations, friends or dependents. It extends to > 
Charitable benevolence of miserable wherever met with, to the living community at large, and to ’ 
the Natives. the needs of posterity yet unborn. The charity of Natives is, indood, often! 

misdirected, but is generously profuse. Every Native, who makes a fortune, immediately gives away a part of it! 
to works of public usefulness or charity. Every city in the empire is improved, endowed or beaiiiifiLd, by the 
benevolence or munificence of individual citizens. In prosperous years the sums, thus nobly dispensed, are enor- 
mous ; and oven in the worst years, the source of this bounty never runs dry. In the interior of the country, 
works of public utility, on the roadsides and in many other spots, attest the spirit of pliilantlirop) which prevails 
among wealthy Natives. In many provinces the Government wisely publishes ti list of the works of public utility 
constructed by individuals ; these publications redound to the credit of those concerned. 

“The Government always delights to honour the Natives who thus devote a portion of their substance to the 
Beoognition by Government welfare of their countrymen Patents of Native nobility are discri minutely 
of charitable endowments by granted to iiieritorioua persons. Successive Viceroys of India have studied 
Natives. unwritten rules which govern the constitution of Native nobility, and 

have granted Native titles judiciously and considerately to persons recommended for their good deeds by the several 
Local Governments ; a moral force of some potency is thus exercised. British decorations of the ‘ Star of India ’ 
are bestowed upon Natives ; knighthood not unfrequeutly has been granted to them, and in rare instances a 
Baronetcy has been confeired : the new Order of ‘ The Indian Empire ’ has many Native members ; The effect of 
these measures upon Native sentiments is to encourage loyalty and public spirit. 

“ Sound as the national education may have been in respect of history, literature, practical morality and 
Education in India defective political philosophy, it has been, and still is, defective m respect of the 
in respect of physical and physical and natural sciences. Yet, scicuiific study, the value of which is 
natural scienoes. now recognized in all countries, has in India a special importance. It quali- 

fies the Native youth for professions in which they have liithcrto had but little place. It diverts from the elder 
professions, namely, the law and the public service, some of the students who would otherwise overcrowd those 
professions. It displays before the Natives fresh ranges of thought and new modes of thinking. It tends to 
correct some of the faults which are admitted to exist in the Native mind, while educing and developing many of 
its best qualities and faculties. In two of the most immediately important among the scientific jirolessions, namely, 
medicine and civil engineering, the Government has done for the Natives everything that could reasonably be 
expected. Hundreds of Native engineers, architects, physicians and surgeons have been, and are being, sent forth 
into the world. In respect of other sciences also, something has been effected, but the greater part of what is 
needed still remains to bo accomplished. The important stop which the Universities in India have recently taken, 
by granting degrees in science will essentially affect the standards and aims of the national education, 

“ Beflection upon all these things will load thoughtful persons to inquire — * What are the religious tendencies ' 
not shaken Natives ? * In the first place, the faith of the Muhammadans does not 

byBnglishBduoation^but edu- seem to have received any shock from Western education and civilization, 
eated Hindus beoomesoepiios. Nor has the Hindu faith been shaken with the mass of the Hindus, who 
follow the ancestral idolatry with the same simplicity as of yore. The faith is dubious with Hindus who have! 
some tincture of education, and who probably regard their national religion with half doubt and half belief, much| 
tho Oreeki and Romans regarded the gods of their fathers.. But among kighly educated Hindos, the faith is 
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dei&d or dyinjf. With tiome it has been shatter^ W 4 »ll*«iaigh to the very base, while from the minds of others it has 
already raiiisbed }ik 6 the fabric of a rision. 

“ Many educated HTatives have long cast awhy the last shreds of their belief in the mythology, the saoTed 

^ ^ V. j story and the fntnre world of Hinduism. But they do not become hreliiriOuB 

Educated Natives discard ^ i. • v i. mv. u t - xi. • i x J xi. 

Hindu Mythology without atheists, nor materialists. They believe in the immortabty of the 

beooming Atheists or Materi- human soul, in the existence of abstract principles of right and wrong, in 
alists. The Brahmos, or the omnipresence of a Supreme Being, who is the creator and preserver of all 
ThelstSy likely to expand. things, who is absolutely just and good, to whom all men are accountable 

after death for deeds done in this life. They adopt a morality resembling that inculcated by Christianity, and 
somdtinties expressly derived from the Christian Scriptures. Occasionally they listen to sermons preached from 
texts in tho Now Testament. By some they would he called Deists or Thoists. They call themselves Brahmos or 
Adhi-BraJmos, memhors of the Brahmn-Samaj or of the Prarthana-Samaj, and quite recently they have some- 
times adopted the name of Theosophists. The spread of the Brahma sect, first in Bengal and then in other 
proidnces, is one of tho phenomena of tlie time in India. Keshab Charidar Sen, a man of high qualities and gifts, 
is among the best known of its leaders. Its nomenclature signifies ‘ The believers in tho One Creator of all men and 
things.' Its growth is understood to have been recently checked by some internal dissensions, but is probably 
destined to expand further. Its marriage rites liavo formed a subject of special legislation. The divine origin of 
certain castes is discarded by it, and caste is regarded merely as a human institution, like the social grades of 
nvilizod countries. 

“ But, with all these changes, it is remarkable that educated Hindus are bestowing more attention than 

has ever yet been bostowed in modern times on the ideas, ethics, and primeval 
religion Avhich prevailed in tho pre-historic period of their ancestry. They 
cast a reverential retrospect towards the dawn of Hindu time, when the day- 
spring of genius visited their race, before mists arose to obscure the truth, or 
fables were invented to mar the simplicity of natural religion, or errors grow 
up to mislead the conscience and to sully the intuitive perceptions of >ig}it and wrong. The writings thus studied 
arc comprehended in tho name of Vodic Literature, which name has now, to educated Hindus, the same sacred 
significance that * Scripture ’ has to Christians. Thus, as a result of Western education, the later and more 
elaborate wi'itings of the Hindu priesthood are disregarded, while the earliest literature of Hinduism is studied 
with renewed veneration. 

“ There is frequent discussion in India regarding the operation of these influences, moral and mental, upon 

The imsatisfled condition of loyalty of tho educated Natives towards the British Government and 

eduoatod Natives liable to find Tiation. Fears have been expressed lest unsatisfied ambition, want of suit- 
vent in disloyalty of Native able employment, and habits of criticizing unreservedly the existing order of 
newspapers, things, should gradually undermine the loyalty and gratitude which these 

men ought to feel. Such fears, though not fully justified by the facts, have been aroused by divers symptoms 
deserving attention, and have boon aggravated by the conduct of at least a portion of the Native Vernacular Press, 
consisting of newspapers published in tho various languages of the country. Of the Native newspapers published 
in the English Language, as yet few in number, some arc distinguished by loyalty and good sense as well as by 
cultivated ability, and are creditable products of the new education ; as, for instance, the Hindu Patriot of 
Calcutta. Others are notable for a latitude of criticism which, though extreme, does not transgress the limits 
ordinarily claimed for journalism.'** 

Later on, in discussing tho same subject, he makes the following observations : — 

“ There is danger of discontent being engendered in the minds of educated Natives if adequate and 

Danger of discontent among s^iitable employment does not offer itself to them in various directions, 
educated Natives for want of As all the arts and sciences which have helped to make England what 
suitable employment. 0,2.0 offered for, even pressed on, the acceptance of tho Natives^ 

it must be expected that those who do accept these advantages will be animated by hopes and stirred by 
emotjons, to which they were previously strangers. They will evince an increasing jealousy of any monopolyi.. 
of advantage in any respect being maintained in favour of Europeans. They are already raising a cry, louder 
and louder, the purport of wliich is * India for the Indians.’ They discern, or think th^ discern, undue 
liberality in some, and unwise parsimony in other branches of the public expenditure, in reference to Native 
interests. 


I Educated Hindus investi- 
I gate the ethics and primeval 
religion of their pre-histonc 
anoestors, contained in the 
Vedas. 
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be fulfilment of these ideas is only in part within the power of the Govenimont, bein^ dependent on the 

aovornment unable to pro- country at largre. In so far ae its means permit, 

Tide oareers for all educated Government is bound to attend, indeed, has attended, and is oonstantly 
NatlTes; but there is room for attending, to this subject, which is so essential to the mental and moral pro* 
praotioal professions, suoh as gress of the Natives. The most effective means at the prosont time consists 
AgrioiUtlSe Soientiflo advancomout in the Public Service. It is towards this that the ambition of 

’ ’ educated Natives is, too exclusively directed, and regarding this that com- 

plaints are too frequently preferred. No well-wisher of the Natives considers that the Gk>vernuient has 3'6t 
succeeded in doing nearly all that needs to bo done in this cardinal respect. Still, every candid observer must 
a<i|nit that the story of the measures taken by the Government for gradually improving the pay, promotion, privi- 
leges, pensions and official prospects of the Natives in all grades of its service, forms one of the brightest pages 
in the annals of British India. Natives Lave been raised to some (if the highest spheres in the country, such as 
the Legislative Councils and the High Courts of Judicature. The regulations have been impiovod, and the 
facilities enlarged, for their admission to that Covenanted (livil Service, which is mainly filled by the highest, class 
of Eni'opoan ofHoials in the country. The improvement of the emoluments of Native officials must bo gradual, and 
the fact of its being so gradual may diminish the sense of its real magnitude. Some of it is due to the ueoesaiiy 
which the Government felt of remunerating its servants more highly when the money value of everything rose, 
and when the remuneration of all sorts of private employment increased. There remains much, however, that is 
attributable to the well-meaning desire of tlie Government to do its duty by the educated Natives. The Govern- 
ment is not able to provide careers for all the Natives wbo become educated. There is danger lest the youths from 
schools and colleges should resort too exclusively to overstocked professions, such as the Law and Public Service, 
Graduates of a IJ niversity may be seen applying for lowly-paid appointments, wandering from office to office, or 
struggling for the practice of a petty iiractitioner. It wore bettor far that such men should malie cHreors for 
themselves not only in trade, business, or jirivato employ, but also in other professions which B]»ring from the 
applied sciences. Such professions are in India fast expanding in connexion with civil ( nginecring, mcchanioaJ 
industries, medicine, practical chemistry, botany, arboncultuic. horticulture, scientific ngricnltiire, geology, art 
principles applied to manufactures, and the like. But for the successful pursuit of careers, in sonui of thoHo 
departments, more educational facilities arc niuided than any wliich as yet exist It i.m in (ho gradual supply- 
ing of such needs that the Government can best co-operate with the enterprise of individuals or with the 
collective efforts of the Native comniuiiity, 

“ All tendencies towards good are a.ssisted by the jirivaio Societies, such as the National Indian Associatiun. 

Good done by benevolent So* which shew the Natives that they are cared for, and thought of, by benovolont 
cieties, suoh as the National pcoi)le, ladies and gentlemen, in England. Lasting frieiidshipH are formed in 
Indian Association in England, English circles by Natives who visit England, and these men cximmuuicate to 
their countrymen happy impressions regarding society in the centres of English life It is especially desirable 
that Natives should bo encouraged to finish their cducaticm in England, and for such an education the ancient 
Universities afford tho best and highest opportunities. It was for this purpose that the Indian Institute has been 
recently established at Oxford through the kindly solicitude and the unreniitting exertions of Professor Mouier 


Williams. 

“ Of late certain symptoms of * disloyalty manifested by some limited sections of certain educated classes, have 
English education tends to reflections to bo made aROiuBt tho cffeotB of edaention np.m Native 

heartfelt allegiance of the fhat disloyalty was traceable to social and traditional circum- 

Natives towards the English stances quite apart from educational causes, and w^as checked, not fostered 

nation. or encouraged, by education. There doubtless will be found disloyal individuals 

among the educated classes, as there are among all classes in a country subjected to foreign rule. Nevertheless, a 
well-founded assurance maybe entertained that those Natives who have learned to think through the medium of the 
language, and are imbued with the literature and tho philosophy of England, will bear towards the English nation 
that heartfelt allegiance which men may feel without at all relinquishing their own nationality. The Natives 
certainly are anxious to be considered loyal. Nothing wounds and irritates more than imputations of disloyalty ; 
and nothing gratifies th flin more than a frank and cordial acknowledgment of their loyalt^’^, 

“ This view of the mental and moral pre^^ess of the Natives shews many gleams of sunshine, as it were, in 
Fromising prospect of the national prospect. The peasantry retain the moral robustness for which 

iBOtental end. moral progress of they were famed in troublous times, have uew virtues which are developed 
the Natives. in an era of peace and secority, and are, at least passively, loyal to the 

British Govemment,* Some of the humbiest clasaeB are beginning to feel senUments of independence unknown 
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Mim. Tlie trading and banking classes, though not always free from the charge of grasping usuriousnesS, are 
full of enterprising u*^*Xy* political system under which they thrive. Though, in 

some provinces, the upper classes are unavoidably depressed, grieving over the decay of their territorial influence 
and fretting under the restraints of a civilized administration, they yet form in other provinces a wealthy and 
lettered class, whose interests are founded absolutely on the stability of British rule. The moral effects of the 
national education are clearly perceptible. The educated classes are happily advancing in rectitude and integrity, 
and are striving for self-improvement. Though the field for their employment has not yet been widened so much 
as they may have expected, and though the existing professions are becoming over-crowded, still their status and 
prospectf^ have been greatly improved, and new professions are arising in many directions. Many of these men 
have i^iyorced themselves from the superstitions by which their race had been so long enthralled; and though their 
religious state is far from that which is to be desired, still they have not inclined towards infidelity or materialism. 
They are iudood moved by political aspirations, but still feel thankful for the many improvements already effected 
in their condition, and hopeful of future benefits. Though intelligently alive to the import of passing events 
among the great powers of the world, they yet trust in the might of England to preserve her enipii'e. Though 
there are occasionally symptoms of discontent and disloyalty here and there, still there is every assurance that the 
great majority of the men whoso minds are formed by the language, literature, and science of England, will remain 
faithful to the British Sovereign and nation.”* 

There is one more passage from Sir Bichard Temple’s work which may with advantage be quoted here. 
Sir Richard Templets views as giving expression to his views on the much-vexed question of moral 
as to moral instruction. instruction in English colleges and schools. His opinions are expressed in the 

following w'ords : — 

Above and beyond all the sorts of instruction, which have yet been indicated, is the instruction in ethics, or 
the science of human duty. While the Native youths are taught human duty, comprising the relations of man to 
man, they are necessarily taught something of their duty towards God, althougli the teachers are precluded from 
adverting to religion. One of the effects of good teaching in history or literature must bo to inculcate, always 
incidentally and often directly, much of the general duty of man. Thus, happily, much is effected in this most 
important direction. The instruction might, however, be better systematized than it now is ; sometimes text- 
books are prescribed for it, and sometimes not ; in some institutions it is as an obligatory subject, in others it is 
optional. These variations in practice are found only in the Government institutions ; the subject is obligatory in the 
Missionary institutions. It were well if the several Universities should see fit to take up the matter in an uniform 
manner. Their action determines the teaching in the colleges and high schools, the example of these superior 
institutions is sure to bo followed by the middle class institutions, and ultimately by the primary schools, until a 
system of national instruction in ethics is established. The Natives will certainly be the willing subjects of such 
teaching. Many of them, while thankfully acknowledging all that has been done in this direction, do yet lament 
that a more systematic effort is not made to unfold before the minds of the young those eternal principles of right 
and wrong, which serve as beacons for the due conduct of life, and which ought especially to be included in an 
educational system that unavoidably excludes religious teaching.” t 

It is now important to quote the views of another eminent statesman, Sir John Strachey, who after having 
Sir John Straohey’s Leo- voiuous important offices in the Indian Civil Service rose to the member- 

tures on India before the Uni- ship of the Supreme Council of India and became Lieutenant-Governor of 
vereity of Cambridge in 1884. North-Western Provinces, and again Finance Minister of India, from which 
office he retired and was appointed a member of the Council of the Secretary of State for India. In 1884, on the 
invitation of the Historical Board, lie gave a course of lectures on India befoi*e the University of Cambridge, and 
from that work the following quotations are borrowed : — 

“ In 1886-86 the total expenditure of the State on education was £2,420,000, of which about £ 1,290,000 was 
His estimate of the ezpen- coi^^nbuted from imperial, provincial, and municipal funds, and the rest was 
diture on education in 1886-80^ derived from fees, endowments, and other sources. In every province a oou- 
and the extent of literacy in siderable sum is raised by rates on the land for local purposes, and in almost 
India. every instance a share of it is devoted to education. Some, but not many, 

of thk towns contribute liberally from municipal resources. It will be understood from the account which I have 
given, that although progress has been made during the last thirty years, a very small proportion of the population 
India has received even elementary instruction. The information given by the census of 1881 is incomplete ; 
but out of about 116,600.000 males, for whom returns are furnished, only 10,500,000, including those under instruc- 
tion, were recorded as being able to read and write, and 106,000,000 as illiterate. At the same time, ont of a 
* India in 18BD. Bj 8ir Bichard Templa, Bore., 0»C.Stl., C LB., D.0X., pp. 188-4I7* | t R.» pp> 16A lU. 
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Number of highly educated 
Natives extremely small ; gra- 
duates being below 6,000 du- 
ring 20 years ending with 
1868. 


femal# population of 111 | 800 , 000 , no less than 111 , 400 , 000 , were illiterate; only about 400,000 could read and 
write, or were being instructed. 

“ If we turn to higher education,! am afraid that the numerical results ore not much better. The number 

of Natives of India who can be called highly educated, according to a 
European standard, is extremely small. 1 have already mentioned that 
in ten years only 3G5 gi'aduates passed the M.A. Examination in all the 
Indian Universities. Sir Henry Maine tells us that in the twenty years 
ending with 1883 not more than 5,000 M.A. and B.A. Degrees were given 
altogether. * I will assume/ he says ‘ tliat every man who has taken a Bachelor of Arts Degree is sulliciently 
educated to have valuable ideas on politics ; and for the purpose of including all who, in any sense, can be called 
educated men, I will multiply the total by five. That gives 25,000 Indian gontlemou of an education and age to 
take an interest, or a part, in ])olitics. But the population of all India — of British India and of the dependent 
States — is rather over 250,000,000 souls. Thus the proportion of the educated element to the rest of the popula- 
tion is as 25,000 — which is probably much above the mark — is to 250,000,000, which is below the true total. 

“ 1 have no doubt that Sir Henry Maine was right in his belief that 25,000 is much above the actual number 

_ -mr ■ 9 of Indian erentlemen who can bo called educated, and nmonp: the 123,000,000, 

Sir Henry Maine’s estimate , i i- lu in . r/vw 

of 26 000 well educated Indi- llmdu and Muhammadan women in India, there are proliably not 500 to 

an gentlemen is much above whom that term could properly be uiiplied. Sir M. E. Grant Duff bas esti- 

the actual number. mated that in Madras — probably, as he says, the most educated and Anglicised 

part of India — the projmrtioii of graduates to the population is thirty-eight to a million. It will be understood 

that 1 am now speaking of those only who have received aii Engli.sh education. The number of Hrahmnns who 

are more or loss learned in ancient Sanskrit literature is considerable, althougli there oi-e not many great scholars . 

but, with rare exceptions, they have no acquaintance with any branches of Western knowlege, 

“ The Natives of India who have learned enough English for ordinaiy clerical work, and for many employ- 
ments in which a knowledge of our language is requiital, arc numeroiib 

The) hold almost all the minor appointments in the Government offices : 
they arc a highly useful, efficient and unassuming class, but they liave, as a niJo, 
no ])r<‘ tens ions to bo called educated men. The great niajorily of tlio young 
men at our higher schools and colleges go there hocause it ih a certain way 
of getting on in life. It is a very successful way, both for themselves and their employers, but they are as a rule 
content with the minimum amount of English education which enables them to perform their work. A certain 
numher of them continue their studies and ju-e more ambitious. They often obtain employment in the Kiecutive 
Service, and in some provinces they supply a largo proportion of the Native Judges I have already said 
how high a character these officers have earned for their attainments and integrity. Some of thorn have reached, 
as judges of the High Courts, the highest judicial rank which anyone, wlictlier he be Native or English, can 
attain in India. Many practice at the Bar with as great success as Englinhinon ; oiin-) s arc professors and 
masters in the colleges and schools, or are in charge of the numerous hospitals and dispensaries Out of 1,G0G 
graduates of the Calcutta University, between 1871 and 1882, 1,155 arc known to have entered Die Public Service, 
or to have become lawyers, or doctors, or civil engineers. In 1882, out of 97 J graduates at Madras, 79G were 
holding remunerative employment in various professions In 1887, m Bengal, among G23 native officers holding 
the principal posts m the Executive and Judicial Services, 542 had tiMier passed the Entrance or First AHs 
Examination, or had taken degrees. In Madras and Bombay more than 50 per cent, of posts of the same class 
were filled by men with similar qualifications. In Northern India English education has made less jirogress and 


English-knowing Natives fit 
for ordinary clerical work nu- 
merous, and some rise to high- 
er ranks in the aervioes and 
professions. 


the proportion is smaller. 

“ The facts that 1 have given show how small an impression has hitherto been made on the enormous mass of 

— r T«t/ 4 io-n Indian ignorance. Among all the dangers to which our dominion in Indi/i is 

Enormous mass oi incuan ^ i .■ 

ignorance is a great danger to exposed, this ignorance is the greatest, bo long as it continues, no one can 

the British Buie. say what unreasoning panic may not spread like wildfire througli ih© country, 

or what may be its consequences. No one now doubts that the mutiny of tl.e Bengal Army, whatever it may .ub- 
seqnently have become, had its real and sole origin in a panic of this kind, in the gcneial and honest belief of the 
soldiers that onr Government intended to destroy their caste, which involved everything that was most valuable 
to them in this world and in the next. It is hardly less true now than it was in 1867. that we are liable at all times 
• The Queen Vieuma.--' India' ro\. I., p. 526. It is shown by the Report of the PubUo Service CommiMlon, 188«.«7, 

ji, that the actual nombw of M.A. and B.A. Degroes given in the twenty years ending with 1883, wae 4,526, or leu thnn 
Sir Hsaiy Maine's eetimato. 
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to such dangers as this. Ignorance is their foundation, and there is no safeguard against them except the increased 
knowledge of the people. We must not undervalue, however, the progress that has been made ; nor, when we 
remember how short a time has elapsed since our own country, under far less difficult circumstances, began to 
recognise the necessity of elementary education, ought wo hastily to blame the Government in India for not having 
accomplished more. Four years before the Queen’s accession no public money was granted in England for elemen- 
tary schools. In 1885 the grants by Parliament and from rates had risen to £4,000,000. In the whole of India, 
excepting the North-Western Provinces, when the Government was transferred to the Crown, there were only some 
2,000 Government and aided elementary scliools, with less than 200,000 scholars. When we consider that in 1886 
there were more than 70,000 of these schools, and more than 2,500,000 scholars, we must admit that things are 
better than they wej‘o. 

“ I have spoken of the controversy of 1835, which under Lord Macaulay’s influence, ended with the decision 

that English literature and science must be the basis of higher education in 
India. Very little science was taught in those days even in England, and 
still loss in India ; and it was the study, not of English science, but of 
English classical literature, that was practically encouraged. As Sir Henry 
Maine has often pointed out, the strict and sober tests of truth which modem 
science can alone supply, were exactly the element that was wanting in the education of Orientals, and especially 
of Hindus. * Native thought and literature ’ as ho says, ‘ is elaborately inaccurate ; it is supremely and deliberately 
careless of all precision in iriagnitude, number, and time ’ ‘ The Indian intellect stood in need, beyond everything 

else, of stricter criteria of truth It required a treatment to hai’den and brace it, and scientific teaching was 
exactly the tonic which its infirmities called for.’ Even at the present time, although matters in this respect are 
somewhat Ind.tor tliaii they were, science holds a very secondary place in the Indian Universities ; the progre.ss of 
literary education has been considerable, but no sufficient encouragement has been given to the study of science 
and its application to the industrial arts. We may find an illustration of the truth of Sir Henry Maine’s 
I'omarks iu the remarkable success achieved by Natives of India whose professions have a more or less scientific, 
exact, and practical basis. Tins is especially the case with those who have devoted themselves to the study and 
practice of European Surgery and medicine, and to that of Anglo-Indian Law, the character of which is eminently 
accurate and [irecise. The best results of English education in India are seen in the Native Surgeons and in the 
Native Judges; the worst results arc seen in those whose education has been merely literary. Natives have not 
been successful as Engineers. As a rule, they dislike physical exertions that can bo avoided A good Engineer 
must be himself a master of mechanical arts, always ready in case of necessity to make use of his own hands, and 
this is usually not agreeable to the educated Native, especially in Bengal and Southern India. 

“No one will doubt that it was right to encourage the study of the English language. For a Native of India 
Study of English rightly en- i** plainly no other key by which he can unlock the stores of Western 

oouraged for Wosteru know- knowledge, and without it he cannot hope to take any prominent part in the 
ledge, but Oriental literature higher branches of the public administration. Wliether it was right, apart 
unduly ignored. from the higher claims of science, to assign to the classical litei-ature of 

England the almost exclusive position which it has held in the Indian educational system, and almost to ignore 
I the existence of the literature of the East, is another matter. I think that the views of Warren Hastings and 
Sir William Jones were nearer the truth than those of Lord Macaulay. If they could have taken part in the 
discussions of 1835, they would have said that while the study of English classical literature would be most 
f valuable to Hindus and Muhammadans, it was not less desirable that they should study the literature of their 
own people and kinsmen. A Hindu would often reap more advantage from the Mahahharata and the plays of 
Kalidasa, than from Paradise Lost and Hamlet, and Othello. A Muhammadan youth would appreciate the noble 
poetry of Arabia more than that of England, the Shdhndmeh would be more profitable to him than translations 
of Homer, and he would probably learn more wisdom from Omar Khayyam than from European philosophers. No 
I one will now sympathise with the contempt with which Lord Macaulay treated the ancient literature of the East. 
Whatever may be its value, in oomparison with our own, it abounds in works which rank among the remarkable 
achievements of human genius.” * 

Sir John Strachey’s work on India contains some more passages which deserve consideration in considering the 
Further pasaagea quoted English education in India, and they are so impoi'tant that they are 

from Sir John Straohey'e work quoted here : — 

on India. 


* India, By Sir John Straobey, G.C.SJ., pp. 18S-0S* 
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U^CIVtLIZlD OUmifS UTD CKUSL PRtCffOES IN INDIA. ®57 

**PWglish «daoa4ioii baa anfortaDately bardlj began to itenatrato to the ooltiTating olaotea in Bengal, and 
English-speaking Bengalis lately, they have foand few ehampions among « their own countrymen. 

The sympathies and the support of that neotioa of the English-apeakiiig 
Bengalis, which has been able, or desirous, to make its voice heard, have been 
for the most part enlisted on the side of the semindara, and Uy the detriment 
of the ryots. The time will come when this will cease to bo true — already, 
I hope, things are better than they were— but hitherto the ryots have had mainly to look to their KngViHli rulers for 
the defence of their interests. Every measure of political importance is discussed by the organs of tlie educated 
classes in Bengal. Not lohg ago there could bo no doubt as to what would be the reception of any measure that 
soekied to threaten the interests of the zemindars. No taxation affecting them could bo imposed witliout the cry 
being raised that the solemn pledges uf the Permanent Settlement were being violated by an unscrupulous 
Government. Every measure which has had for its object the more just distribution of the public biii'dens has, as a 
rule, met with nothing but opposition. We were told tliat to reiluce the salt-tax was folly ; let it be increased if the 
Government wants more money. The abolition of customs duties on cotton goods was solely prompted by the desire 
to benefit the manulactiu'ors of Manchester, and by the base political purpoi^e of gaining votes iii Ijancoshire. 
Educated Bengalis were not to be deceived by the profession that we desired to give to tiie people oi India cheaper 
salt and cheaper clothing. 

“ Thus, through the influence of the Associations and the newspapers of liengalis taught in our .sclumls and 

Absence of sympathy among «^>lJeges, English education in Bengal lias given freiiuont aid to the perpetua- 
EngliBh-speuking Natives of tion <if past injustice and to the prevention of reform. I am happy to 
Bengal towards their loss in- believe that this is now less true than it was ; for I am told that the ryots of 
structed countrymen. Bengal are beginning to find earnest and ca])al)lo friends among their own 

people. Still, 1 fear, there can bo no doubt tliat, for a long time to come, it will be only to their Eiigiii-.a rulers iiial 
they will be abb' to look for [irotection and justice. I said in a former lecture,* that an unfortuiiato j'chuit of oui’ 
system of higher education in India lias been the want of sympathy which many of the Engbsh-spcakiiig XiitivoH, 
especially in Bengal, show towards the poorer and loss instructed classes of their countrymen Th(» shallow am! 
imperfect odncaiion, which is all that they usually obtain, is derived entirely from English sourcc.s. They learn 
enough of English habits of thought to enable them to imitate us, sornetirnes in things that ui'c go(»d, but some- 
tiiiies in things that it would have been better to avoid. They learn almost nothing shout rhcir own country, and 
soeiu frequently to care little for their own people. 1 need luirdJy say that there arc very many lionoiirahle excep- 
tions to be made to general sfatemonts of this kind. Some of the most henevoleut and most on lightened inoii that 
I have known in India have been educated Natives of Bengal. 

“It is a serious misfortune that discredit .should so often be thrown on the results of English education by 

the foolish talk and disloyal wril-ing of a sectnm of the English-speaking 

Native English newspapers . ^ i 

of Bengal often disloyal, Bengalis Many of them are gifted with a vi'ry remarkable famiity of fluent 

foolish, and shamefully scur- speech and writing. I have heard of uo men m any (f-uniry emuuoiired of 
rilous, their own verbosity in so extraordinary a .legree. Altliougli to our taste, 

their English is often ridiculously magniloquent, few fcreiguers master so completely the difliculties of our lan- 
guage. Their newspapers, piihhshed iii English, are sometimes, so far as their style ih concerned, extremely well 
written, but, with honourable exceptions, they are disloyal, foolish, and Hometimes sliamefuily scurrilou.y. 

“ There is no province in India without customs which we think rnusi he repugnant to all civilised men, but 

which are almost universally respected because they me behoved to have been 
Divinely ordained, or to have come down from a remote antiquity. There is 
hardly a province in which hon’id and cruel practices would not instantly 
spring into vigorous life if our watchfulness woi o relaxed. The prohibition 
of the burning of widow.s was, and is still, utterly disapproved by all but a 
small minority of Hindus. 1 do not believe that the majority even of the most highly educated classes approve it. 

1 gave you, in a previous lecture, an account of the wholesale murder of female children, which has gone on for 
centuries, a custom against which no Hindu, however enlightened, raises his voice, and which, with all our efforts, 
we have not yet succeeded in eradicating. But for us, even in the provinces where education has made its greatest 
progress, Kali would still claim her human victims. Not many yeai-s ago, in a time of drought, near a railway 
station twenty-five miles from Calcutta, a human head was found before her idol, decked with flowers ; and in 
another temple in Bengal a bc^ was savagely murdered and offered to the goddees.f While this book was passing 
tkfongh ibe Press, a ghastiy story came from the Central Provinces of the sacrifice of a young man to the local gods, 

• Ladore Vll., p. I9fl. t Oassttsw gf JM*s, Art. ‘ India.* 
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in obedience to a widely preralent belief and ancient practice that thia is a sure means of obtaining a plentiful 
hanrest. Horrors snob as these receive no general condemnation in India, nor does the determination of onr 
Government that they shall be suppressed gain for us any approval even from the educated classes. 

** There are in India many questions of another order which it is far more difficult to solve, because we cannot 
Child marriagea among Hin- deal with them by the strong hand of the law, I will mention one only as an 
dUB lead to early degraded illustration, the custom of child-marriage. It would be difficult to imagine 

widowhood^ yet educated Hin anything more abominable than its frequent consequences, by which multi- 

due do not reprobate the cue- j 'i » j 

tom, or help Government to ^“des of girls of ten or twelve, or less, are given over to outrage, or are 

Buppreas it. doomed to lives of miserable and degraded widowhood. Some of the most 

holy Brahmans of Bengal make a living by being husbands. A child of twelve is given, as perhap.s the fortieth or 
Hftieth wife of sonic old man ; sometimes two sisters arc given to the same man, and somotiines to one who has 
not long to live. Though it may be certain that the girl must soon be a widow, even this is considered preferable to 
allowing her to rcruaiii unmarried. Every one has Jioard of tlie w^retched fate which widowhood in India involves.'"' 
What could be more valuable and interesting than to learn the opinions and receive the advice of highly educated 
Natives of India on such subjccta as these, and to knoiv that they were striving, by the example of their own lives, 
to teach their less-iii8truct(‘d eountrymtoi to abondori these abominations ? What greater encouragement could be 
given to those who desire to see educated Natives admitted to a lai-ger share in the administration than the cer- 
tainty that they were anxious to lielp us towards amj)ler knowledge of the wants and failings of the people, and 
to make us better able to deal with jiroblems that now seem too hard to solve V You would bo much mistaken if 
you supposed that in regard to any of these gi-eat social questions the Government has ever received advice or 
assistance from the much-talking section of the Bengalis. 1 must class with them a considerable number of the 
Maratha Bi*a]inians of Bombay, and of the English-speaking Ilindus of Madras. You might search the proceedings 
of thoir Societies, you might examine the files of their newspapers, and the reports of their speeches at tlieir public 
Meetings, and you would noi, find oiut word of reprobation of the atrocious practices which, under the cover of im- 
memorial custom, arc followed throughout India, or one word of a desire to help our Governmeiii to suppress them 
“ It is not diilicult to underslaiid why tlieso terrible questions are avoided Some of these Native gentlemen 

. , 1 . -1 .L are silent, because they d.are not, by speaking of them, bring tlieiriselves into 

Educated Natives, whilst , ’ ^ .... 

asking lor political franchise- collision with the cherished beliefs and prejudices of their countrymen; 

ment, have no real desiro for others, and T have no doubt the majority, are silent because, in regard to 

reform in social and religious tbose matters, they are at heart as intensely conservative as the mass of the 

usages. population, and have no desire for changes in social and religious usages 

which have come down fi-om a venerable antiquity It is much safer to talk about ‘political enfranchisement,’ 
and it is easy, in this way, to obtain the applause of Englishmen wlio know nothing of the facts and the difficul- 
ties with which the true friends of Indian progi-ess have to deal, but who have an undoubting faith that so-called 
popular institutions are good for all men, under all circumstances. 

“ 1 have now before mo the report of a great political gathering, the ‘ so-called Indian National Congress, 
The Indian National Con- This, we are informed by the report, was a political body met together to 
greas, whilst putting forth poll- represent to our rulers our political aspirations,’ and we are expressly told 
tical aspirations, excludes all t nothing to do with social questions. The object aimed at was 

composed^f^eiTo^small^e^^ enfranchisement of the country,’ by the introduction of represen- 

oation, who do not represent tative institutions. I do not propose to refer at any length to the declared 
the people of India. objects of these political agitators who have lately been making themselves 

more and more prominent in India. If you look at their voluminous speeches and proceedings, you will not discern 
the smallest recognition of the terrible pi-oblems of which I have given some illustrations, but you will find no lack 
of sedition and hatred of the British Government, thinly veiled under frequent and fulsome expressions of devo- 
tion and loyalty. I am far from believing that the majority of these gentlemen are really disloyal. They are, 
for the most port, well-meaning men of small education, but with a good knowledge of our language, who have 
learnt to pour forth the commonplaces of English politics, and who listen with delight to their own eloquence, 
which they half believe to be inspired by feelings akin to those which they have read about in Burke and Macaulay. 
They easily obtain a hearing from sentimental philanthropists, and from those Englishmen who see nothing good 
in any political institution, except those of their own peculiar type, and assume that certain abstract principles 
are always applicable to the Government of all sorts and conditions of men. Many Englishmen who read these 
harangUfM, honestly believe that they are listening to the genuine expression of the just expectations of the great 
* Baople^ India,’ which haa no existence, bnt the non-existence of which, I am afraid, they are not likely to learn. 

• Medara Nmiaiam. By W. I. WiUdni, p. M, 
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^ Men o£ a very different stamp, who well deserve the respect of their countrymen and of their rulers, have not 
Iiegitimate claims of the »‘©qnently been drawn into apparent and partial argroement with these poH- 
Natlves of India to hold im- tioal agitators, by the logitimato froliug that Natives of India do not obtain 
portant public oflLoes should thoir just share in the public administmtion. This is a fooling which has my 
besatisfled- sympathy There are political aspimtions which loyal Natives may with com> 

plete propriety express, and which it is right that wo should endeavour to satisfy ; but lot us take care thal we satisfy 
them wisely. I said, in a previous lecture* thiit 1 should return to the subject of tlie admission of the Natives of 
India to the more important public officos. T showed that the greater part of tlie civil administration is already in 
their hands, that the Native Civil Service pen-forms its duties, as a whole, with Ingh efficiency, but at the same time 
I stated my opinion that much remains to ho done in throwing open to Natives posts now reserveil for Englishmen. 

“ Subject to certain conditions, the true priuojplos on winch wo ought to trout this i|nestion of the wider 

em])loyment of Natives in posts of imjiortiince was laid ilown in the Act of 
Parliament passed in 1S70 to which 1 Imvo already referi-ed, but 1 cannot 
think that it has hitherto been ])roperly applied. I’liat ju-iikmjiIo is that 
almost all offices in India .shall be o])om to Natives, hut to tboao only ‘ of proved 
merit and alnlity * In the case of Knglislnntjii. whether in India or at home, 
it is safe to say that apjioiiitnumts to otlh-es in the higlim- hninehes of the 
pnhli(! service shall ordinarily he lilled by those who, in eonipetiti vc exarni- 
nations in their boyhood, arc snoeesslnl in satislying certain literary and other f/csts ; hut to IhinU of applying sucli 
a systoiii to tho Natives of 1 nil la IS notluiiGr less than absurd. Not tlic least important jmrt ol the eom]iotilive 
examination of the ynnng Englislinian was passiMl f«>r hiifi by his forefai hors, who, as wo have :i light io assume, 
have transmitted to him not only their physical courage, buttin' powers of imh'pendent judgment, the decision of 
character, the habits of (bought, and gem'rally those ipui lit les ( hat are necessary for the ( Joi ernni' ot of men and 
the discharge of the various duties of eivilisod life, and which h.'ivo given ns our onijure Tlie sto(‘k-iTi-tradc with 

which Englishmen start in life is nob tliat of Jlerigalis; but I in us(, not say ( his of Englishmen oiil^ . for it is 

equally true of the nobler races of India, iill.hoiigli then- time has not come for compolilive ( humiliations 

“Few would go further than 1 would go iii oficning the public sei-vice m India to Natives ‘of proved merit 

and uhihly,’ but it is well to avoid ‘jiolitieal hyjioei'isy, ‘Is there,’ Lord 

Snlishnry asked, ‘any man wlio will lniv(‘ tin' hardihood to tf-ll me, that it is 
within the range of possibility, that a man in India should be appointed 
liieutonant-tioveruor of a ]i!ovince, or (^hi(*f CJommissioner. or rJoinmaiider- 
iii-('lnef of (be Ai-my, or Viceroy, without any regard wliatever to his 
race?’ Some will answer even this ipicst ion in the affii mat ive. There will always he people ready to accept 
witb composure any political folly, provided that it involves sonn* triumph of sentiment ovci ^ense, and hoitim aji- 
pearanco of national humiliation. When we say that we cannot always, in our govm-ninent of India, ignore dilTer- 
ences of race, this is only anot her way of saying that tlie English in India, area hamiful d' fortn'mias governing 
2r»0 millions of pi-oplo. i have said that we are not foreigners in India in the sense m w'lorii wi- .o-t* foreigners in 
Paris, and that the people of one Indian province are often as inucli foreigners to tin* j)e(»ple of unotlier piMviiice, 
as we are ourselves ; still, wu' arc foreigners, and alt hough I siijipose (bat no foreign ( io^ernnimit was cvi-r aeccpte(l| 
witb less repugnance than that with which tlie British ( Jovernmeiit is accepted in J ndia, the fact remains that j 
there never was a country, nml never wdll he, in whleli the (lovernment oT foreigners is really jiopular. U will bo ' 
the beginning of tJie end of our empire wlien we forget this (‘lerm nlary fact, ami enti ust ihe greater evemitivo 
powers to the hands of Natives, on the ashumption tinit tln*y will always be faithful i id strong supporters of our 
Government. Iq tliis there is nothing offensive or disparaging to t he Natives of iTnin, I ( him ply nieans (bat we 
are foreigners, and that, not only in onrowm interests, but heeause it is uiir highest duty t()\v,.rds India it.mdf, wo; 
intend to maiutain our dominion. We cannot fore.see tlie time in which the ei^Ksuinm of our i-nle would not hoj 
the signal for univei-sal anarchy and ruin, and it is clear that the <inly hope for India is the long <-<intinMjtnee (d‘ thol 
benevolent but strong government of ErigliHliineii. Let us give to the Natives the largest posKilde .‘.l,„re in tho 
administration. In some branches of the service there is almost no limit to the share of public eirijd<»ymeMt which 
they may properly receive. This is especially triio of the judicial service, for wlin-h Natives Inn e shown them- 
selves eminently qualified, and in which the higher offices arc equal in importJince rmd dignit\, and emolument, to 
almost any of the great offices of the State. 1 would grudge them no such offices. But let there he no liypocrisy 
about our intention to keep in the hands of our own people those executive posts— ami there are not very many of 
^tuem^on which and on our political and military power, our actual hold of the country depends. Our Governors of 

• Lecture X., pp. 2iU, B62. 
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FroTinoes, the chief officers of our army, onr magistrates of districts and their principal execntive subordinates, 
ought to be Englishmen, under all circamstances that ive can now foresee. 

** It is not only in regard to the employmeut in India of our own countrymen that we ought never to forget 

differences of race. It is quite, as essential to remember them in connection 
with the employment of Natives. 1 have, in these lectures, repeatedly in- 
sisted on the fact that there is really no such country as India ; that such terms, 
as ' People of India * and ‘Natives of India,’ are meaningless, in the sense in 
which they are frequently used ; that no countries and no people in Europe 
differ from each other so profoundly as countries and peoples differ in India ; that it would be as reasonable to 
suppose that English, French, Spaniards, Greeks and Germans will ultimately become one nation, as to suppose 
such a thing of Bengalis, Sikhs, Marathas, Rajputs and Pathans. No good administration or permanent political 
security is possible unless facts of this kind are remembered. It ought never to be forgotten that you can never 
assume that, because a man is a ‘ Native of India,’ he has any natural claim, different in kind from that of an 
Englishman, to be employed in the public service in every part of India. Often, indeed, you may go much further. 

I used no terms of exaggeration when I said that a Native of Calcutta is more of a foreigner to the hardy races 
on the frontiers of Northern India than an Englishman can be. To suppose that the manlier races of India could 
ever be governed through feeble and effeminate foreigners of another Indian country, however intellectually acute 
those foreigners may bo — that Sikhs and Pathans, for instance, should submit to be ruled by Bengalis — is to suppose 
an absurdity. The Muhammadan gentleman who remembers the position which his ancestors once held, accepts 
with natural regret, but with no humiliation, the government of Englishmen. Although he may not love them, 
he admits that they must be respected. But the thought of being subject to the orders of a Bengali fills him 
with indignation and contempt. The educated Bengali, although his reasons might be very different, would feel 
equal disgust at the thought of having his affairs administered by Sikhs and by Pathans. To allow Natives ‘ of 
' proved merit and ability * to take a larger part in the administration of their own country is right and politic ; 
to affirm that they have any similar claims in countries where they are foreigners is foolish. 

“ I remember a conversation which I once had with a Native of Northern India, a man of great sagacity, 
Natives of Northern India ^hose position, wealth, and infiuenco made him ono of the most important 
unwilling to be governed by personages in his province, DiscuBsions were going on respecting the pr opriety 
Bengali district officers. of making it easier for Natives of India to enter the Covenanted Civil Ser- 

vice, and on the suggestion that, with that object, competitive examinations should be held in India as well as in 
England. I asked him what he thought about this proposal, and his first answer, given in a manner which showed 
that he took little interest in the subject, was to the effect that he supposed it was a good one. ‘ T am afraid,’ I said, 

‘ that for a long time to come there would be no candidates from this part of India ; it is only in Bengal that 
young men could bo found who would have any chance of success in such an examination as that required. The 
result would be that you would some day have a Bengali as your chief district officer.’ I shall not forget the scorn 
with which he drew himself up and replied to me, ‘ And does any one think that we, the men of this country, would 
stand that P Do you suppose that you could govern us with Bengalis ? Never ! ’ 

“ This book was almost ready for the press when the reports reached England of some remarkable speecbes 
Speeches of Sir Syed Ahmed Syed Ahmad Khan at two great meetings of Muhammadans in 

Khan on the political nostrums Northern India. I referred in a previous lecture to Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, 
of the so-oalled National Oon- and to the work to which his life has been devoted.* 1 mention those 
gresses. speeches because they illustrate, with greater authority than that of any 

Englishman, the practical importance of the fact on which 1 have repeatedly insisted, with which I began these 
lectures, and with which I wish to end tliom, that the most essential of all things to be learnt about India is that 
India is a continent filled with the most diverse elements. The special aim of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan was to 
protest on behalf of his Muhammadan fellow-countrymen against the notion that they — ‘ men of the blood of 
, those who made not only Arabia but Asia and Europe to tremble, who for seven hundred years in India had im- 
\ perial sway ’ — could be treated as belonging to the same nation as Bengalis, and to express his contempt for the 
political nostrums which the so-called * National Congresses ’ propose to apply throughout India. If these were 
adopted, the result, he says, would be that * there would be no part of the country in which we should see at the 
tables of justice and authority any faces except those of Bengalis. I am delighted to see the Bengalis making 
progress, but what would be the result on the public administration P Do you think that the Rajput and the 
fiery Pat ban would remain in peace under Bengalis.’ These are illustrations of the opinions of a man universally 
honoured, who is entitled to speak on behalf of all that is best and most enlightened among the Muhammadans of 

* Leotm YIl., pp. 175-79. 
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Northern India. ‘ It is better/ says Machiavelli, ‘ to follow the real troth of things than an imaginary view of them. 
For many republics and princedoms have been imagined which were never seen or known to exist in reality.’ If 
intelligent people in England would make themselves acquainted with ‘ the real truth of things/ they would 
appreciate at their true value the utterances of those agitators who, with some success in this country, pose 
as the representatives of an imaginary Indian Nation, ‘ never seen or known to exist in reality.* 

“ I must now bring these lectures to a close. I have endeavoured to give to you some general idea of what 
The Pax Britannica the India is, and of the results which she has obtained from the establishment 

greatest blessing to India. of our power. No reasonable man can doubt the answer that we must give 

to the question whether the 200 millions of our Indian subjects have benoiitod by our Government. The hrst 
great and obvious fact, overshadowing all other facts in significance, is this, that in place of a condition of society 
given np, as it was immediately before our time, to anarchy and to the liability to every conoeivablo form of 
violence and oppression, you have now absolute peace. Let not this unspeakable blessing of tlio Pair Britannica be 
forgotten. There are not many European countries where protection to life and property is so complete. Except- 
ing England and her colonies, and the United States of America, there is hardly a country in the world where 
there is so little needless interference, on the part of the Government, with personal liberty, or such freedom in the 
public expression of opinion in matters of politics and religion. Except when sometimes for a inoinent the fana- 
ticism and intolerance of rival sects of Muhammadans and Hindus burst into violent conflict, and show what would 
instantly follow if the stong hand of our Government were withdrawn, unbroken tranr|uillity prevails Justice is 
administered under laws of unequalled excellence and aimplicit3^ There is no country' possessing a civilised 
administration whore taxation is so light or commerce is more free. Mr. J. S Mill, declared his belief that the 
British Government in India was ‘not only one of the' purest in intention, but one of the most benclicent in act, 
ever known among mankind.’ I do not doubt that this is still truer now. Whether all this makes our Government 
really popular is another question. 

“ When Lord Lawrence was Viceroy, in J8G7, many of the moat experienced oflicors in Indio were invited to 
Lord Lawrence^s saying as their opinion whether our Government was more generally i)opnlar tJian 

to prosperity of India under tliat in the Native States As might have been anticipated, nearly all the 
British Hule. answers were affirmative ; but I shall only refer to that of Lord Lawrence 

himself. Ilis conclusion was given in these words. ‘ The masses of the people are incontestably more prosperous, 

sua si Iona nmint — far more happy in British territory than they are under Native rulers ’ No Englishman 

know India better than Lord Lawrence. That the people had been made more prosperous by our administration 
was, in his opinion, beyond controvers}^, but when it came to the question of tlieir happiness and of our popularity, 

•urell yes ; at any rate they ought to be more happy. The proviso is significant, ‘ sua si hona norint.' 

“ The truth is that, in a country in the condition of India, the more actively enlightened our Government be- 
Bnlightened Government not comes, the loss likely it is to be popular Our Government is highly ros- 
likely to be popular in India. pected ; the confidence of the people in our justice is unlimited. Thai accom- 
plished traveller, Baron von Hiibner, says in his excellent book, ‘ Through the British Empire' that if proof 
were needed to show how deeply rooted among the people is this trust in English justice, he would quote the fact 


that throughout India the Native prefers, in Civil and still more in Criminal Cases, to go before an English Judge. 
‘ I think,’ he says, ‘ it would be impossible to render a more flattering testimony to British rule ’ The duty was once 
imposed upon me of transferring a number of villages which had long been included in a British district to one of 
the best-governed of the Native States. I shall not forget the loud and universal protests of the people against the 
cruel injustice with which they considered they were being treated. Every one who has had experience of similar 
cases tells the same story. Nevertheless, I cannot say that onr Government is loved ; it is too good for that. 


“ The sympathies between the people and their English rulers can hardly be anything but imperfect. The 
, ^ system of caste and the differences in all our habits make social intimacy 

tween the Natives and their difficult. The stories that are sometimes fold about the frequent insolence 
English rtUers. and brutality of Englishmen are false, but it cannot be denied that the 


ordinary Englishman is too rough and vigorous and straightforward to be a very agreeable person to the majority 
of the Natives of India. These, however, are not reasons which seriously effect the popularity of our Government. 


I repeat that, because it is good it can hardly be popular. 

“ I never heard of a great measure of improvement that was popular in India, even among the classes that 

have received the largest share of education. The people are intensely oou- 
pwe&ts ••rratiTe and intmaelj ignorMt, wedded, to an extent difficult for Buropoana 

of ezilighteiied improve- to understand, to every ancient custom, and between their oustoms and 
monte* religion no line of distinction can bo drawn. We often deceive ourselvee in 
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India should be governed on 
sound principles of politioal 
prudenoe, regardless of the 
prejudices and superstitions 
of the people. 
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regard to the changfss that are iideing place. We believe that our Western knowledge, onr railways, and our tele- 
graphs must be breaking up the whole fabric of Hinduism, but these things have touched in reality only the merest 
Iringe of the ideas and beliefs of the population of India. The vast masses of the people remain in a difEerent world 
from ours. They hate everything new, and they especially hate almost everything that we look upon as progress. 

** It would thus he an error to suppose that the British Government is administered in a manner that alto- 
gether commends itself to the majority of the Indian population. This wo 
cannot help. Considerations of political prudenoe compel us to tolerate much 
that we should wish to alter, but, subject to this condition our duty is plain. 
It is to use the power which we possess for no other purpose than to govern 
India on the principles which our superior knowledge tolls us are right, 
although they may often be unpopular, and may offend the prejudices and superstitions of the people. 1 will quote 
to you Sir James Stephen’s sanimmary of the principles which would he really popular in India, and of those 
which we enforce, and with it I may fitly close those lectures : — 

The English in India are the I'eprosentatives of a belligerent civilisation. The phrase is opigraniatic, but 
Sir James Stephen’s view strictly true. Tlio English in India, arc the representatives of peace 

of the political situation of cornpelJed by force. TIkj Muliannnarlan-s would like to ty ran iso over IJindus 
the British administration in in particular, and in general to proi)osc to every one tlie alternative between 
India, quoted. Koran, the tribute, and the sword. ^J’he Hindus would like to rule — over 

Hindus at least — according to the principles of the Brahmnnical religion. They would like to bo able to condemn 
to social infamy every one, who, being horn a Hindu, did not observe their rites. Iliey would like to sec Futfrt' 
practised, to prevent the re-marriage of widows who were not burnt, to do away with the laws which prevent 
a change of ixdigion from producing civil disabilties, to provent a low-caste man from trying or even testifying 
against a Brahman ; and Muhammadans, and Hindus, and Siklis would all alike wish to settle iboir old accounts 
and see who is master. The belligeroni civilisation of wliieli 1 spoke eonsisfcs in the suppression by foj-ee of all 
these pretensions, and in eompelliiig by foreo all sorts and conditions of men in Hritisli India to tolerate each 
other. Should the British Government abdicate its functions, it would soon tum order into chans. No country 
in the "world is more orderly, more quiet, or more peaceful than Hritish India as it is ; but if the vigour of the 
Government should over be relaxed, if it should lose its essential unity of purpose, and fall into Lands either 
weak or unfaithful, chaos would come again like a flood.”* 

These quotations may bo continued with the opinions of a pliilosopbic thinker and Indian Statesman, Sii' Alfred 
Sir Alfred Lyalina views on after Jiaving tilled niiiny important political otTieos, was for sumo 

the inlluenoe of Europe on years Lieutenant-Governor of the Nort}i-Wost,ern ib’ovinces anti Oudli, from 
India and her prospects. which high oflico he retired not long ago to become a member of the Council 

of the Secretary of State for India. The folhnving pa.ssages are taken from his Asiati-c Studies: — 

“If we may draw a broad analogy between tlio social and political changes worked upon the Western world 

by tiie Flomaii coriqnest.s, and that wbieli is being worked upon the great 
continent of India b> English duriiim'on, then it may not be rash to prolong 
the parallel, and to speculate on the probability of some conseqneiiees 
following, in the latlor case, not nidike those which ensued in the former. 
We are changing the whole atmosphere in which fantastic superstitions grow 
and flourish. Wo may oxpect that these old forms of supernatural ism will suddenly thaw and subside without 
any outward stroke upon them, and without long premonitory sypmtoms of internal dissolution; like icebergs 
that have at last floated into a warmer sea, which topple over at the invisible melting of their submarine base. 
At this moment Ilindusim still overshadows the land ; the intricate jungle of creeds and worships appears thick 
and strong as ever ; yet one may conjecture that its rixits ai'e being effectually cut away. Uncertainty and insecu- 
rity prolonged what ignorance ami stagnation had pr<Kluce<l ; but the old ordor has now changed, giving place to 
new. The last stand made against the new system of peace and law by the warlike and unruly elements of the 
population was from 1846 to 1858, Never |)crhaps in all the history of India has more decisive fighting been 
oomprqssed into twelve years ; the English soattered two formidable disciplined armies, the Sikh army and their own 
sepoys, and dissolved two incipient kingdoms that might have hardened into nationalities : they prevailed over the 
momentary ftwiaAicism of the Hindu and the enthusiasm of the Muhammadan ; they employed these two forces, 
to each coimtetStCt and repress the other ; they disarmed India, and closed for the present its military era. We 
kkve now estaliliBhed reasonable personal security and free communications ; we are giving to the Indians leisuj'e 
and education, the scientifio method and the otitioal spirit ; we are opening to them the flood-giates behind whtoh 
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West^ knowledge is piled in far greater Tolame tlian ike stream of Grecian philosophy which the Romans dis- 
tributed over their empire, when they made the soorce accessible and its outflow easy. It is not easy to conceive 
any more interesting subject for historical speculation than the probable effect upon India, and consequently upon 
the civilization of all Asia, of the English dominion, for though it would be most presumptuous to attempt any 
kind of prediction as to the nature or bent of India’s religious future, yet wo may look forward to a wide and 
rapid transformation in two or three generations, if England’s rule only bo as durable as it has every appearance 
of being. It seems possible that the old Gods of Hinduism will die in these new elements of intellectual light 
and air, as quickly as a netful of fish lifted up out of the water ; that the alteration in the reliifious needs of such 
an intellectual people as the Hindus, which will have been caused by a change in their ciiTumstances, w ill make 
it impossible for them to find in their new world a place for their ancient deities. Their pnmitive forms will fade 
and disappear silently, as witchcraft vanished from Europe, aud as all such delusions become gi’adiially extin- 
guished. In the movement itself there is nothing new, hut in India it promises to go on with s))eod and intensity 
unprecedent^ed ; for she has been taken in to\v by Europe, whore we are now going forward with steam at high 
pressure ; and herein seems to lie the peculiar interest, perhaps the danger, of the Indian situation. At certain 
epochs the progiossive nations of the world find it necessary to read jiist the intcllectuiil equilihnuin, that is to 
say, to establish afresh a certain harmony between what they believe and what they know. One of the earliest 
Kym])toTns that knowledge and belief are falling out of balance is perceptible in wJiat lias been calh'd the muJaisc 


Solid universal peace estab- 
lished by the British Rule in 
India will accelerate Indian 
progress and intellectual ex- 
pansion; but the cement of 
some binding idea necessary. 


rt‘liqieun\ which was seen in the Roman Empire before Christianity cured it, and wliicli om* may fancy to he 
visible in India already. It may possibly he that very ‘ spirit of unrest,' which Dr. W W Hunter has detected 
among Indian Muhammadans, as it is prn'hahly at the bottom of the Miiharnmadiin i-evival, wdiicli Mr. W. G 
Palgrave bedieves to he taking jilacc throughout all Islam. It seeins certainly indicated by nunuu’ouM sectarian 
advances among the Hindus towards n more spintual kind of creed; toward ray si ical interprelatJonN, at least, 
of substantial polytheism, and toward such an abstract dogma as that upon whiidi is founded the joHifcHsioii of the 
Brahmo Soma]. In the north it is fermenting among vaiuous sects, and in the south it appears in the tlenmnd re- 
cently made to Govermnent by educated Jliiidus for the reform of their religious endowments, a demand that w’ill 
carry ns and them far if wc attempt to comply with it ; for any serious attempt to purify the ahuses of [lolytlieism 
and to establish the cxtci-nal worship upon a dooGiit and rational systi'in, can hardly fail (o let in views and prin- 
inples that may disintegruti' the very foundations of tlio wliolc oiliticc 

“Thus there may be grounds for anticipating that a solid universnl peace and the impetus given by Eimipc 

must together cause such rapid intellectual t xpansion that India will now he 
carried swiftly through phases w^hieli have occupied long stages in the life- 
time of all other nations The Hindu now nnikos in twe (hiys a journey 
that oceuyiied a montli ten years ago, because the English liave laid down 
their railways before the Indians had invent <*d the paved road ; and his men- 
tal development may advance by similar overleajnng of intermediate im- 
provements. And whereas hitherto new relijjioub idens have eonstnntly sprung up in Jmliii, and Ijave us constant- 
ly w’iiliered or been dissipated for want of protection and undisturbed culture, aiiy^ siicli ideas that may hereafter 
arise will he fostered and may spread uninterruptedly, if they have tlie principle of persistent growth. Some 
great movement is likely to come about in India, if only the peace lasts; hut what umy he the complexion of that 
movement, and whither its gravitation, is a question which time only can answer. Orderly Oliristian rule has 
given to Islam in India an opportunity for becoming regenerate, and for reunit ing ils sti ength, which it owes 
entirely to us. Wc have rcsiorod its communications by sea and by hind ; we have already felt some of the con- 
nequences of pulling down the barriers which Ranjit Singh and his Sikhs set upon our North-western Frontier, 
between the Muhammadans of India and the rest of Western Asia. Muhammadanism may yet occupy a larger 
space in the history of Indian rationalism ; but it must make haste, or the country may drift beyond it. Home may 
think that Christianity will, a second time in the world’s history, step into the vacancy created by a great territorial 
empire, and occupy the tracts laid open by the upheaval of a whole continent to a new intellectual aud moral level. But 
the state of thought in Western Europe hardly encourages conjecture that India will receive from that quarter any such 
decisive impulse as that which overturned the decaying paganism of Greece and Rome just at the time when the Pax 
Bomana had at last brought local beliefs into jarring collision one with another, and into contact with the profound 
spiritualism of Asia. The influence of Europeon India is essentially industrial and scientific ; England’s businoss in 
particular is to construct there some firm political system under which all other social relations may be roared and 
directed ; but here comes in the difficulty of founding and keeping steady any snch edifice without the cement of 
some binding idea. It is in the religious life that Asiatic communities still find the reason of their existence, and the 
repoEe of it. When the Indian has gained his intellectnal freedom, there remains to be seen what he will do with 
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ii; ml 41 m 9oiuHm of thif fjohUm ia of ioodmlafela importanoe to tm aucoessful mana^emamt of thempm. 
Tbs 00 OOx*a} teiadpnoioB of modem tkonght are towards doabt and nogiatioin ; tbe sum total of what wo oall oiTili*- 
jpyat^on is to anoh a society as that in India a disaolringr forces it is the pouring of new wines into old skins ; tho 
cutting away of aiuohors instead of hauling them up, so that in the next emergency there are none to throw out. 
Conquest and civilisation together must sweep away the old conviotions and prejudices ; and unless sonm great 
enthusieem rushes in to fil] the vacancy thus created, we may find ourselves called to preside over some sort of 
spirituwl interregnum. 

** Such transitional periods are apt to be troublesome to Governments. In India the English difficulty is that, 

TJa^wiadom of demolishing whatever the religious movement may be, we cannot expect to take part in 
old-world fabrics suddenly or guide it, because we are in many ways so far ahead of, or at least, too far 
muet loo obviated in India* removed from, the mass of the people whom we have to manage, that our supe- 

riority begets want of sympathy, and in our desire to lead them wo lose patience and discrimination. On the other 
hand, there is already springing up ami)iig the Natives of India an advanced party, of those who are easily inocu- 
lated with the Yoltaireaii spirit, with contempt for irrational beliefs, and for institutions that seem absuid on the 
face of them. But all our European experiments in speial science have taught us the unwisdom of demolishing 
old-world fabrics which no one is yet prepared to replace by anything else. Caste, for instance, looks unnecessary 
and burdensome ; it is wildly abused by Enropeans,)^ to whom tho Brabmauic rules of behaviour seem unmeaning 
and unpractical ; but these things will tumble quite fast enough without our knocking out their key-stoues by 
premature legislstioii. It is hardly our interest to bring them down with a crash. Wo have ourselves to overcome 
the mther Superficial contempt which an European naturally conceives for societies and habits of thought different 
from those within the range of his own ordinary experience ; and also to avoid instilling too much of tho destruc- 
tive spirit into the mind of Young India: rememhoring that for English and Natives the paramount object is now to 
preserve social continuity. M. Pierre Lafitto, in his * Considerations Generalos sur rensemble de la Civilization 
Chirioise,’ quotes from a book,t in which an English Protestant Missionary describes China as undergoing a succession 
of moral earthquakes, and congratulates Europe on the total ruin of ‘fossil prejudices,’ bigotry, and superstition, 
which these ‘ iernble convulsions ’ are causing. Storms and hurncanes, Mr. Mylnc, had observed, purify the air. 
But M. Lafiitc remarks that this is to welcome a slate of violent agitation ending in complete anarcliy ; and that to 
talk of convulsions as tho conditions of piogress has a dangerous resemblance to revolutionary jargon, thougb tho 
writer mny not mean it. Hutricanos clear the earth as well as tho air, and earthquakes are not very discrimi- 
nating in their ojierations. It is curtain, at any rate, that moral earthquakes and cyclones in the Indian climate 
will severely tost tho stability of our rule, and wo are by no means concerned to encourage tliora. M. Liifitte, in 
the lecture just mentioned, points out the vague notions of progi'ess and civilization upon which people rely who 
desire to pull down a society which they do not comprehend, or whose real aim is sometimes no more than the 
exploitation of the East by tho West He protests, for example, against tho English raising a jubilee over the 
re-mairiagu of Hindu widows, and ho thiuk.s we had no business whatever to make war on the old custom by 
legalising bread les of it It is possible that M. Lafitto himself may have been verging on the error of judging 
the hast by the West, and may not have recollected that in India very many girls become widows at an age when 
they would still be in an Eui-opean nursery. Here is good cause for interference, and there are other cases in 
which the action of our own law court.s, in 8tereoty])ing and inforcing, invariably, customs that were naturally very 
elastic and varying, tended to check the natural modifications according to circumstances, the sloughing off of 
decayed forms, so that special legislation became nocessaiy. Yet, withal, there is something to be said against 
our passing any laws to abolish s(x;ial rules which do not concern us personally, and which do not openly violate 
morality ; and there is everything to be said against being impatient with people who, belonging to a different sooial 
formation, are reluctant to give up hastily, the very principles on which their society has been moulded. Such 
impatience is akin to the injustice with which, as has been often remai'ked, we are too much accustomed to treat 
the past, forgetting that written I'ocords tell us very little indeed of what really went on, and can still less explain 
how and why people felt and acted a few centuries ago. This is, indeed, the reason why an opportunity of study, 
ing closely the condition and progress of such a country as India is most yaluable, because we can there look 
roumkftt things which we can hardly realise by looking behind us on them. We are turning back, ns it were, 
along the knoad path of history, and by seeing with our own eyes the scenes we have often tried to look at through 
old books, blnired with ignorance and preindice, we get at more clear notions of, and sympathy with, those bygone 

• OMte if the devil’e yoke Hindu widowhood ii Satan'i muterpieoe Jagunueth waa invented by devils." *< 4 

Flea for Indian Kiasions," by Alexander Forbes, 1866 s a pamphlet whioh ia not only nnfalr to Satan, bnt whioh betrays a onrioot 
tendenoy toward that very same auperstitioua poSytheiam (the belief ia a multitade of evil apbrita) whioih the writer is denonamg. 

f Xia f^arMa sa OAtaa, par le A Mmm i O. Mylne, 
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trtieii aioh ft^om whom wo o/ro desoondod — who wexo of like paBsioiu with outoelTOs, nor inferior in intellect — 
ytUb fiiiSily held beliefs which their poeterity rejeetB with contempt^ and conscientiously did deeds which we now 
lead of with horror and amazement. 

“ All that the English need do, is to keep the peaoe and clear the way. Our vocation just now is to mount 
Duty of the Bnglleh to mount guard over India during the transitional period, which may be expected to 
guard over India during the follow, much as we used to station a oompany of soldieie to keep order at 
transitional period. Jagantiith’s festival in the days of the Bast India Company. Jagannith 

himself may be safely left exposed to the rising tide of that intellectual advancement which the people must 
oertainlv work out for thomselves if they only keep pace and have patience. No doubt this negative attitude, tliis 
standing aloof, is an imperfect and not altogether well-secnred position, for a politicHl system founded mainly upon 
oonsiderations of material interests and well-being has been declared by liigh philosophic authority to bo unstable 
We have not yet sailed out of the region of religions storms in India; and though spiritual enthusiasm may be 
gradually subsiding in fervour, yet it may also tend to combine and organise its forces, as polytheism molts dow^n 
and concentrates. Against such impulses, among men who will still die for a rule of faith, as our forefathers did so 
often, material considerations must occasionally avail little. But there is, at any rate, one gospel wliich the English 
can preach and practise in India, the gospel of high political morality, wliich, because it is a complete novelty 
and new light among Asiatic rulers, should for that reason be the cliaracteristic note of our administration ; and 
to maintain it we may risk much misunderstanding of motive. We must even endure temporary loss of tliat 
reputation for high-handed consistency, whatever it may be worth, which is to bo maintained by upholding a 
blunder once committed, and by stooping to the untrained public opinion wdiicli would applaud it. Wu cannot 
undertake in any way the spiritual direction of Hindus ; but neither are wo prepared to take lessons fi-om them 
n on questions of public morality. A certain line of conduct may be congenial to the notions of Native 1 rincos or 
people* but our (xuvemors and chief rulers go to India, not to be taught, but to teach, the duties of riilership, 
and to instruct the consciences of half-barbarous communities 

“ Finally, we may hope, that all reflecting and far-sighted Natives of that class which we are rapidly training 

up in large towns to political knowledge and social freedom, will ]iercejve 
that England’s prime function in India is at jireseni this, to 8upei*mteiid the 
tranquil elevation of the whole moral and intellectual standard. I hose who 
are interested in such a change in the ethics of their country, in broadening the 
realms of the known and the true, must see, how ruincmsly premature it is to 
1 with the English Government upon details of administration, or even upon what are called constitutional 
The peculiar crisis and conjuncture of Indian affairs at the end of the last century brought out one 
.melv strong Government by the same pressure of circumstances which has struck out the type of all empires. 
T^^^^dem empire moans the maintenance of order by the undisputed predominance of one all-powerful member 

action; and where representative assemblies, in the English sense of the term, are impossible, it is iho 

^ f ^ chine for collecting public opinion ovoi* a wide area among dissociated communities. It is the most efficient 
es ^ma ^ Q-overnment, and the most powerful engine whereby on^ oun- 

itiBtrumen other races left without nationality or a working social organization. 

t!T I Tnthe antipathies, narrowness, and exclusive antagonism which always check the growth of earlier 
It breaks up - i hitherto lain like rusty fetters on India. If ever the imperial system was necessary 

civilizations, ana wu . . . x 

^ a*i/i nnnntrv it IB to India as we now sec it. 

and ^ the yiewe of Sir Monier Williams, the distinguished Professor of Sanskrit 


Educated Natives should 
realiae that quarrels with the 
English Government upon 
administrative detaUs are ruin, 
oufily promOiturc. 


at the University of Oxford, who from his position and piovions studies, had 
Six Monior '"j- special advantages for forming an intelligent jadgment on the suhjoct of 

^Qo vemmen English education in India during his visit to this country not many years 

■ u b»u.d.d t, .i. .p^ ^ » 

onr whoe European knowledge, we may, perhaps, take credit to ourselves for a fa.rly 

respectable fulfilment of our obligations. But if our mission be to educate as 
Ibe BngliB 4. , ^11 a- Tint in to form the mind as well Ha inform it, to teach our pupils how to 

as ^ symmetrically their phy sical as well as menUl, moral, and religions 

i!Sts.^hl we have left ^ne much that we ought to have done, and ..quitted onrselvo. imperfectly 

oav posittoa m India impo«s aptm us. Let me first ghmoe at oar «>.oalled higher education. 
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“ In iraversing India from North to South, from East to West, I visited many High Schools, examined many 
Unaatiafootory genera re- ulaMes, conversed with many young Indians under education at our Colleges, 
suits of higher isiigllah eduoa- and was brought into contact with a large number who had passed the 
tion. University matriculation examination, as well as with a few who had taken 

their degrees, and earned distinction for high proficiency. I certainly met some really well-educated men — like 
Bao Bahadur Gopal Hari Deshmukh, lately appointed a joint judge — who, by their character and acquirements, 
were fitted to fill any office or shine in any society. But in plain truth, I was not always favourably impressed 
with the general results of our higher educational efforts. 1 came across a few well-informed men, many half- 
informed men, and a great many ill-informed and ill-formed men — men, 1 mean, without true strength of 
character and with ill-balanced minds. Such men may have read a great deal, but if they think at all, think 
loosely. Many are groat talkers. They may be said to suffer from attacks of verbal diarrhoea, and generally 
talk plausibly, but write inaccurately. They are not given to much sustained exertion. Or if such men act at 
all, they act as if guided by no settled principles, and as if wholly" irresponsible for their spoken and written words. 
They know nothing of the motive power, restraining force, or comforting efficacy of steadfast faith in any roligioizs 
system whatever, whether false or true. They neglect their own languages, disregard their own literatures, abjure 
their own religions, despise their own philosophies, break their own caste-rules, and deride their own time-honoured 
customs, without becoming good English scholars, honest sceptics, wise thinkers, earnest Christians, or loyal subjects 
of the British Empire. 

Yet it cannot be said that we make higher education consist in the mere imparting of information, and 

Tendenolea of English edu- nothing more. We ideally effect a mighty transformation in the chametor of 
Ohtion. our pupils. We teach a Native to believe in himself. We deprecate his not 

desiring to be better than his fathers. Wo bid him beware of merging his personality in his caste. Wo imbue him 
with an intense consciousness of individual existonce. We puff him up with an overweening opinion of his own 
sufficiency. We inflate him with a sublime sense of his own importance as a distinct unit in the body politic. We 
reveal to him the meaning of ‘ I am,’ ‘I can,’ ‘I will,’ ‘I shall,’ and ‘ I know,’ without inculcating any lesson of ‘ I 
ought,’ and ‘ I ought not,’ without implanting any sense of responsibility to, and dependence on, an Eternal, 
Almighty, and All-wise Being for life, for strength, and for knowledge — without, in short, imparting real self- 
knowledge, or teaching true self-mastery, or instilling high principles and high motives. Such a system carries 
with it its own nemesis. After much labour we rulers of India turn out what we call an educated Native. Where- 
upon he turns round upon us, and, instead of thanking us for the trouble we have taken in his behalf, revenges 
himself upon us for the injury we have inflicted on his character by applying the imperfect education he has 
received to the injury of his teachers. The spitefully seditious writing which our Government has lately found 
it necessary to repress by summary measures is due to this cause. 

“ And how have we discharged the debt we owe to the lower classes ? Let the truth here also be told with 

Abaenoe of effective aoheme plainness. In their case we have not yot matured any effective scheme — 
fbr educating the lower not even for the proper informing of their minds, much less for the proper 
olaaaea. forming of their characters ... A good beginning has been made in some parts of 

India. But I fear we have as yet barely stirred the outer surface of the vast inert mass of popular ignorance and 
superstition." ** 

These extracts may be fitly closed with a hopeful passage from an Address delivered by Sir Alexander J. 

Sir Alexander Arbuthnot’e Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I., formerly a Member of the Supreme Council of India, 
viewB as to prospeots of Eng- as Vice-Chancellor at the Convocation of the Calcutta University, on 13th 
lieh education. March, 1880 

“ Gentlemen, this is the last occasion on which 1 shall ever address a public assembly in India. For the last 
five and twenty years a great part of my official life has been employed in dealing with questions bearing upon 
the education of the people of this land, and I am glad that my last prominent official act should be connected 
with that important object. It may be said in one sense as regards education in India, that it is still the day of 
small things ; but it cannot be denied that if we look back to the time when the Indian Universities were first 
establifhed, little more than three and twenty years ago, — still more so, if we look back to a period tenor twenty years 
earlier— the advance which has been since accomplished, has been very great and very real. The measures which 
have conferred so great a benefit upon you, the graduates and undergraduates of this University, were not carried 
out without much disoussion and much conflict of opinion. The question was fought over in its every phase. 
There was first the famous controversy between those whom, for brevity, 1 may call the Orientalists and the 


* Mod$fn India and tha Indiam, By Professor Monisr WilUams i 8rd ed., pp. 80E-E06. 
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EuropeiwB ; between those who advoosted the ezclusiye eppjioation of the .edaoetienel funds to uMltmetioo hs 
Oriental learniz^ and in ancient but obsolete and fantastic soiencCi and those who contended fur the diffusion of 
European literature and of modem science, principally through the medium of the Eoglish language. There wa« 
then the battle between those who urged that the instruction should be entirely secular and thoae who contend* 
ed that instruction without religion was of no value at all — a battle which was perhaps more keenly fought in 
my old Presidency of Madras than in any other part of India. These particular controversies have long been 
appeased. The teachers and pupils in the purely secular Government Oolleges and Schools, and the teachers and 
pupils in the Missionaiy institutions, now meet together upon common gi^oond, and compete in a generous rivalry 
for tiie degrees and honours of the Indian Universities. The great question of primary education, the importance 
of which is admitted in all quarters, is making a sure and certain advance. But as logards that higher education, 
for the eucouragonient of which our universities exist, we must not imagine that the contest has altogether died 
out. The opposition has now assumed a difEorent phase, and it is now often alleged that the high education which 
is imparted in our Colleges and Schools fosters political discontent, and that the seditious writing which defaced 
the pages of some of the Vernacular Newspapers a few years ago, was the outcome of our Collegiate and Uni- 
versity system. Gentlemen, I need hardly tell you that I should not be filling the position which I have the 
honour to hold in this University, if 1 shared this opinion. My conviction is, that the more thoiough and the more 
complete the education is which we impart to the people of India, the better fitted they will be to appreciate the 
blessings of British rule, and the more they will deprecate any material change in the existing order of things. 
The British Goveriiineiit in India need not fear the light. It need not dread fair and legitimate witiciam. But thd 
charge to which I have alluded, emanating as it sometimes does from men in high and responsible positions* if 
not a charge which ought to be entirely ignored. Unjust and unfounded as it may be,— and as I for one believe ii 
t») be, — it is a chaige w'hich ought to be borne in mind by those who have a real interest in Native proginss, by 
those who feel, as I and my colleagues in this Senate feel, that the happinass and prosperity, and I will 
good Government, of this country, the purity and efficiency of the adminiatration, both judicial and exeeutir#, are 
closely connected with the character of the education imiHirted in our colleges and schools ; and tbe knowledge 
that such charges are made, ought to lead all who have an influence in determining the character of the iostfWC* 
tion which is tested by this University, to make it as sound and os deep and as practical as they can, and to do what 
in them Urn to check any superficial semblance of learning which may bring our educational fystw into disrepute.’* 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


RECAPITULATION AND PROSPECTS OP ENGLISH EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

In Chapter IX of this work a summary has been given of the various stages of tbe policy nf edneatipa m 

India from the earliest beginning of the British rule to the year 1B3^/' The 

into period., 

oordii* to the nature of the pohey and measures adopted by the Uoye s mseBt 
for the education of the Natives of India. In the next, Chapter X, it has been shown how the five yesw beiwew 
1830 and 1835 form the most important period in the history of English education in India, how the yiews of 
Lord Macaulay in favour of English education, contained in bis celebrated minute, dated the 2ad Februasy 
and adopted by Lord William Bentinck in the Government Eeaolution dated the 7th March 1835, terminated the 
cantmversy between tbe Orientaliste and the eupportors of English education in favour of the latter, meriting a 
epoch in the aunals of tbe Britiab admimafntion in India. It has also been shown that, whatoymr the 
views of individual statesmen may have been, the policy of religious neutrality in mattow of odueetimt mas 
by Lord William Bentinok even at the outset of English eduoation in India, how it was repeatedly 
approved by the Oonrt of Directors and stropgly reaffirmed in their Despatch of 13th April 1858. end hM 
been departed fnom, notwithstanding the opposition of Missionaries. The poli^ of English 
mas iuangnratod in 1835, may, in oonneotion with the ste stages of educational p«fiicy deaenb^ m Cha^ 

Mtis work, be «««"*«* as tbe ssoeate stage, and H continued with mow or lew euccees till the ^ l«i4 TW 
-WKkjrtage of the policy of education b<»ine withthe oompwbensiv Peepstoh of tbe Court of Dmeeiw. dtesi 
Ifith July, 1854, of which an aoepnnt has been prm »» ObajMw XVII of this work, pud under which two important 
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events took place — fint^ the formation of the Educational Department, and, secondly ^ the establishment of the Indian 
Universities in 1857 to 1882, of which an account has been given in Chapter XYlIl of this work. In the same 
sequence and chronological order the ninth stage of the policy of education may be said to have been inaugurated 
by the Indian Education Commission of 1882, of which an account has been given in Chapters XIX to XXII of 
this work. Shortly stated, in the words of Sir W. W. Hunter, who was President of the Commission, “ the Commis- 
|Bions Recommendations strongly affirmed the principle of self-help in the extension of High Schools and Colleges, 
and laid particular stress on the duty of assisting primary education from Provincial and Municipal funds. They 
endeavoured to provide for certain sections of the people, particularly the Muhammadans, who for various causes 
)had found themselves unable to avail themselves fully of the State System of public instruction, or in regard to 
) whom that system had proved defective. The general effect of the Commission's ^labours, and of the Government 
Resolution based thereon is to give a more liberal recognition to private effort of every kind, and to schools and 
colleges conducted on the system of grants-in-aid."* 

The policy thus inaugurated has undergone no change, and ample account and statistics of the progress of 

English education under it, have been given in the main body of this work 
And in the last preceding Chapter the views of eminent statesmen in regard to 
the policy of English education in India, and the social, moral, and political 
effects which it has produced upon the people of India in general have been 
extensively quoted to enable the reader to form his own opinion upon the best 
and most authoritative information available respecting these interesting topics. The present writer’s object being 
to supply a narrative of events and statistical information, he has closely adhered to the narrative and refrained 
from setting forth opinions of his own on various controversial questions more suited to an essay than to a history 
There are some passages, however, in the writings of others on the subject of the past, present, and future of English 
education in India which deserve attention and may be suitably quoted in this Chapter. 

In his celebrated Lectures on the Expansion of England the distinguished Professor J. R. Seeley of the Univer- 
ProfeSBor Seeley’s views on Cambridge, devotes a whole Lecture to the subject of the mutual in- 

fluence of England and India, and, in the following passages, deals with the 
broader aspects of education : — 

that threatened to imprison her. But how far was she who had so stoutly 
refused to be influenced by India, entitled to influence India in her turn. We 
could not fail to see the enoi-mous difference between our civilisation and 
that of India, wo could not fail on the whole, greatly to prefer our own. But 
had we any right to impose our views upon the Natives ? We had our own Christianity, our own views of philo- 
Sophy, of history and science ; but wore we not bound by a sort of tacit contract with the Natives to hold all these 
things officially in abeyance ? This was the view which was taken at first. It was not admitted that England was 
to play the part of Rome to her empire ; no ; she was to put her civilisation on one side and govern according to 
Indian ideas. This view was the more winning as the now and mysterious world of Sanscrit learning was reveal- 
ing Itself to those first generations of Anglo-Indians. They were under the charm of a remote philosophy and a 
antastic history. They were, as it was said, Brahminised and would net hear of admitting into their enchanted 
Oriental enclosure either the Christianity or any of the learning of the West. I have not space left in this lecture 
lo do more than indicate how we were gradually led to give up this view and to stand out boldly as teachers and 
civi isers. e change began in 1813, wlien on the renewal of the Company’s charter, a sum was directed to bo 
appropriate to the i-evival of learning and the intmduction of useful arte and sciences. Over this enactment an 
ucation ommittee wrangled for twenty years. Were we to use our own judgments, or were we to understand 
learning and science in the Oriental sense P Wore wo to teach Sanskrit and Arabic, or English P 

“ Never on this earth was a more momentous question discussed. Under Lord WUliam Bentinck in 1836, the 
Policy of giving English edu- discussion came to a head, and by a remarkable coincidence a famous man 
^prov^^^^S^ and was on the spot to give lustre to, and take lustre from, a memorable contro- 

versy. It was Macaulay's Minute that decided the question in favor of 
ng IS . n that Minute or in Sir C. Trevelyan’s volume on ‘ Education in India^ you can study it. Only remark 
a strange oversight that was made. The question was discussed as if the choice lay between teaching Sanskrit 
an hand, or English on the other. All these languages alike are to the mass of the population 

u tOT y range. Arabic and English are foreign, and Sanskrit is to the Hindus what Latin is to the Natives 
o original language out of which the prinoipsl spoken languages have been formed, but it is 

dead. It has been dead a far longer time than Latin, for it had ceased to be a spoken language in the third 

• The Indiem Smpire, By Sir W. W. Buster, End Bd., p. 489. 
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oonLuvy before Christ. By far the gfreater part of the famous Sanskrit poems and writings, philosophioal or 
theological, were written artificially and by a learned effort, like the Latin poems of Vida and Sannazaro. Now 
over Sanskrit Macaulay had an easy victory, for he had only to show that English had poetry at least as good— 
and philosophy, history and science a great deal better. But why should there be no choice but between dead 
languages ? Could Macaulay really fancy it possible to teach two hundred and fifty millionH of Asiatics English ? 
Probably not, probably he thought only of creating a small learned class. I imagine too, that his own olassioal 
training had implanted in his mind a fixed assumption that a dead language is necessary to education. But if 
India is really to be enlightened, evidently it must be through the medium neither of Sanscrit nor of English, but of 
the vernaculars, that is Hindustani, Hindi, Bengali, Ac. Those under some vague impression iliat they were too * 
rude to be made th-j vehicles of science or philosophy, Macaulay almost refuses to consider, but against these his 

arguments in favour of English would have been powerless. But though this great oversight was made 

it has since been remarked and since the education despatch of Sir Charles Wood in 1854, in some measure* 
repaired — the decision to which Macaulay’s Minute led remains the great landmark in the history of our Empire ' 
considered as an institute of civilisation It mnrks the moment when wo deliberately i^ecognisod that a function 
had devolved on us in Asia similar to that which Rome fulfilled in Europe, the greatest function which any 
Government can ever be called upon to discharge ” • 

Another author, Mr. F. W. Thomas, in an Essay on the “ Hidoiy and Pr(>fi])ect8 of Prifish Education in India " 
Mr T W Thomas’ Essay ''^on the LeBas Prize in 1890), has also oxpreRsed certain opinions 

on British Education in India, which may be incorporated here in his own words as follows — 

1800 

“The sum of what we have to say is this. It is unlikely that English will ever become tlie general language 
Summary of Mr. Thomas’ either of literature or of every-day life in India. Foi primary education it 
views is unnecessary at present, and for high education necessury. The amount of 

English desirable in middle schools is a local question. But it is necessary that, at any rate, some fair relation he 
established between the amount of funds devoted to the three branches. This proportion is liable to change 
possibly in a few years there will be a eonsidorablo extension of the middle classes in India The proportion, 
therefore, of funds devoted to the varuuis kinds of education ought to be fixed for short jieriods, and to be open to ' 
revision. Probably a literary education has up to the present boon too much fostered at the ex[)criHe of a practical 
one. This is a matter for further consideration. The essential thing is that the Department, as long as it manages 
the schools, should not ignorantly interfere, or divert the education of this Hindus into unnatural and specified 
channels. It should keep in touch with the develo])ment actually proceeding, and only interpose with authoritativi- 
directions where social, political and educational science give a clear verdict as to what is right and what is wrong. 
Perhaps the system of grants-in-aid will supply the best solution of this as of other qiiestioriB. 

“ What has been said so far, concerning religion and the English language, from the nature of the case refers 
Importanoe of primary edu- chiefly to the higher education and to the upper classes of the educated popu- 

oation in India. lation. Primary education is nearly Die same the woi’ld ovei*, and it is in con- 

nection with the secondary ti*aiiiing and the classes who receive it that difficulties ofteriest arise Jt is among those 
classes that are found those who are destined to guide the future of the people, and hence it is on this ground that 
questions of principle are ofteiiest diseased. Nevertheless, primary education is of infinitely greater moment, ; 
and in India its importance is oven higher than elsewhere. India remarkable for the numerieal lu significance 
of the middle and upper classes. The dumb masses, proportionally more numerous, arc more ignorant than 
in other civilised countries. Caring only for their caste and local interests, they srJdom raise their voice in questions 
feverishly debated in the ranks above, and even under the greatest extremities of oppression they commonly make no 
stir. Thus they are not seldom forgotten amid the clamours of the small but noisy classes with whom the English 
chiefly come in contact, who are but, as it were, the foam on the surface of the ocean. Milhous of Hindus live and die 
without seeing an English face. To them the sole representatives of intellect and culture arc the Ihubmans, and to ' 
this day these wield, in the interior, an unlimited and terrible authority. On the flay on which 1 wnre, in couniless 
village s in Indisi, the Hindu women hayejpught as an honour the permission to drink the water in winch a Brahmtm 
has washed bis feet. It is then a fatal error to lose sight either of the influence of Brahmanism, \Diich is said to 
'^likTinore oonverts every year than do all the other religions in India, and which is in the rnujn ImmiIg to and con- 
temptuous of foreign knowledge, or of the ignorant millions who are its willing slaves. The shock of HTjghsh influence 
has fallen as yet chiefly on the middle classes, who are becoming against tbeii- will more and more aUected by it. It 
is they who fill the Government Schools and Colleges. For them the native newspapers are wi itten. The masses 
still lead the same, simplOj mono tonous, idyllic lif e which the Greek invaders bohel^wau such amazement 

• The Ewpanewn of England. By J. E. Seeley, M.A , pp. 251-268. 
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What hat Iingtiah edooatioii done for thii portion of the people P It is to be feacod, veay little. Aooepting. 
nnfllflh eduoatloQ has done ordinary calculation, the 2^ millions of boys in primary schools will 
▼ary little for the maeses of the Gorrespond to a population of 3d{ millions out of a total of 250 millions, 
people. need to be told that, when only 3J out of 37J millions of children are 

reoeiTtzig any instruction at all, these belong to only a very small extent, to the lower classes P Until 1882 what 
; are known as the * low castes ’ were practically excluded from Goveinmeut Schools ; and the Comimssion, in recom- 
mendlng that the regulation dealing with the question which was proposed in the despatch of 1654^ should be re- 
affirm ed as a principle, was obliged to advise caution in its application, and even to suggest the provision of special 
ao hools. The 'low castes’ it is true, number only about 1 8 millions ; biU it is evident that tho main bod^ of the 
castes is receiving no benefit from the State. It is obvious that with the present funds to be devoted to 
(education there is little hope of, at any rate, soon making any considerable advance. Of any immediate increase 
in the funds there seems no prospect, English and Hindu agreeing that further taxation is not at present possible. 
The day when compulsory education may be feasible is evidently very far distant. The only way in which at 
present any great extension is possible is by aided and unaided schools taking the place of those maintained by the 
I department. But we are told that primary schools have no tendency to increase spontaneously in this manner. 

It is only by increasing the general taxable wealth of the country — a topic to which we shall have to recur that 

I general education can ever be efEected. 

" Eor the present it is of the greatest importance Uiat elementary education should not suffer by neglect. It 
Elementary education ehonld needs special attention, if only from the fact that it has many enemies. To 
be safe-guarded. pass by the tendency of local bodies to encourage superior in preference to 

inferior schools, we find the principle still openly proclaimed and defended, that it is the business of the English to 
create a highly educated class, who will then transmit their culture to lower strata in society. Primary education 
is or was already provided for by the Natives themselves. It is useless for Government to waste its funds on doing 
expensively what the Natives themselves can do as well and much more cheaply.” f 


** In the * filtering-down ’ theory no trust can be put. The larger features of the charecter of nations do not 
The fUtering-down theory of change. The intensely sacerdotal spirit of the chief Indian caste, the wie 
education is fallaoious. whicli benefits most largely by English education, is not dead. The rules of 

caste arc as rigid as ever. The exclusiveness, which has reigned for three thousand years, is as rampant as 
before. Of any thing like public feeling and mutual confidence and help there is no hope for many a year. It is 
not conceivable tliat knowledge should under these circumstances filter down. There is no evidence that it has 
» filtered down. As wo said above, elementary education has uo tendency to advaooe spontaneoosiy, and it has to be 
carefully protected even from the bodies who administer it. In the work above alluded to, fiir Roper Lethbridgie 
supplies the best refutation of his own views. The necessity of first creating an educated class, be says, is recognized 
by the Native public opinion. Every statesman who has been suspected of intending to diveri any sums from high 
to elementary teaching has evoked a storm of unpopulw-ity. The oasc of Sir George Campbell is quoted, whoso 
services to primary education in Bengal we have commemorated. Are these facts in favour of the ‘ filtering- 
down theory, rejected in 1854 and rejected in J882 P The newepapers, it is well known, are in the hands of the 
I class which fills the High Schools and Colleges. Does their vituperation of Sir George Uampbell testify to a 
strong desire to benefit the poorer classes, or to benefit any one but themselves ? 

“ Lastly the necessity of having a ‘ highly educated ’ class ie altogether denied, if we are to take the pluose, 
A highly educated literary accepted sense. There is an education which sharpens the critical, 

but destroys the inventive faculty, an education which produces politicians, 
newspaper writers, and men of general capacity and culture. While largely 
literary it is not wholly so, but often embraces the general principles cf many 
sciences. It is the chief means of producing a refined and cultured society. In 
a baokwBid society sroh an education is an anomaly, is uxmatural, and out of place. This is the case in India. 
Th® ednoation given in the ScbocAa and Collegaa there ie of t«ie kind we bwve indicaied. We euepect, aoid this 
^de f^ree to ««ir erganeot, tiiat it ie often «»econd.rate in ito kind. Of the popalntnu of India, neanly eeven-tenthe 
Areotly, end nue-timthe altogether, are aupportod by egtioaltu«. A gwirt inann^tBring and trading olaea ie 
yet cMated. CoBuniuioBa in the Anny eve not open to the natirae. Beside « low writero, tiw Bench, the 
f Bar, end the Gerernsseat service may he «eid to iwpressnt the whole of the smaQ middle olaaa. The 
Ingbeet dees in point wf wiealbh. theJ^jro jg^ggg Mdljnd^^ is totn^jUiteiiMte. OSie BroJunano peooMe 
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all degrees of wealth : the most important of them ai^e the representatives of the orthodox party which is opposed 
to English culture. Under these ciroumstanoes what room is there for a cultured and leisured society such as the 
current education is calculated to produce? There is none. Such a society is an expensive luxury which only 
highly developed nations can afEord to maintain. How, then, can a poor country like India support such a society 
in addition to the existing aristocracies of wealth and religion ? The eighty thousand students in High Schools 
and Colleges are more than are at present needed. The pi^ofessions suitable for educated men are notoriously 
glutted, and a large and discontented surplus is left, whoso disappointment vents itself in perpetually carping 
at the Government, vilifying the officials, blackmailing, and spreading sedition. Beaten out of the professions by 
the competition of bettor men, and often suspected by the orthodox or even excommunicated from caste, these men 
have no trades or other occupations to which they can turn, even were it not too late. They aro lucky if they have 
not entirely unfitted themselves for, and can obtain, some wretchedly paid clerkship under merchants and 
tradesmen. 

“ Meanwhile technical education is still ‘ under consideration.* The medical profession is not popular, and 
Teohnioal and professional engineering is shunned by the educated Hindu, who scorns anything 

education needed for material practical or involving bodily labour. The wealth of the country in coal, in 
prosperity of India and good iron and other metals, lies almost entirely neglected. The people are still 
feeling among its population. clothed in cottons from Manchester. The plough which the rayai uses is 

the same that ho used three thousand years ago. The country has been denuded of forests ; and that winch should 
be used to enrich the land is binned for fuel. Sanitation and emigration are equally unpopular. The works of 
art, which at European exhibitions have been applauded as marvels of taste and delicate skill, arc produced with 
the rudest instruments and the greatest expenditure of labour and time. The patterns of which they aro copion 
arc of venerable antiquity. Originality in design and execution has been dead for many centuries, and the rule of 
the English can only testify to ‘a general decay of the native arts.* Every commercial or manufacturing enterprise 
which has sprung up during the last century, including even the cultivation of tea, has been introiiucod and 
managed by Englishmen. Under these circumstances, need it be said that what is most desiderated, is new 
knowledge, applied to every kind of production ? Need we instance the great advance recently made in English 
skilled work, owing to tho oxteusion of practically applied science, and of a knowledge of the principles of art ? 
The spread of technical education and practical science is a matter scarcely second in importance to the fiprtMtd 
of primary education itself. It is from this source chiefly that we must look for tho vast increase in materiaJ ^ 
wealth for which the country supplies such great natural advantages Such an increase is not only desirable: it is ‘ 
imperative. Of the previous checks on population in India, wars and famines, the former have ceased to operate, 
and the latter have been provided against by the most careful precautior}s. The mass of the people is growing 
at a rate which will double it in tho course of a century, and already farms which previously maintained only one 
family have to provide for two or three. The increase in the extent of land under cultivation which has been 
going on for tho last century cannot proceed indefinitely. Tho only method left of providing for tho growing 
population is to improve the existing methods of production to introduce now methods by whicli the land may be 
induced to yield more, and to create a surplus wealth which will enable India to purchase from other countries. 
To this end a great extension of practical scientific, and of technical education is not only one nieans, it is far the 
greatest means. By model farms and manufactories, by suggesting the introduction of new staples of production, 
the Public Works Depai’tment can do something. But it is only by creating an interest in tho practical applica- 
tions of science, by making it understood that a high education is not merely a literary and ^7/(«i-8cientific or 
mathematical training, but embiaoes every kind of knowledge which is considerable in extent, well-ordered, and 
olearly grasped. Wo are led, then, to this conclusion. It is not high education that India needs ; it is practical 
scientific education. It is not by a highly educated society that modern knowledge is to be introduced. The attempt 
would result — as it has alroad}^ resulted — in fostering an unpopular party, which, though it has its merits and 
numbers not a few able and upright men, has up to the present been characterized by want of originality, and to 
some extent by a proclivity to imitate the English, and abuse them. Let knowledge bo introduced in such a way 
as to give a practical test of its value by improving arts and manufactures, and increasing men's rictual power 
over nature for the production of wealth. We are far from neglecting the desirability of general culture. But 
fhia has a spontaneous tendency to grow up whero it is needed. On no ground does it appear to be tho great 
desideratum for India at this moment. It is to the spread of practical knowledge, the influence of which can be 
impaired by no sophistries, religpous or otherwise, that we have chiefly to look not only for the advance in material 
prosperity which is so greatly needed, but also for the breaking down of prejudice and the encouragement of fellow- 
feeling between men. Under these circumstances too much stress cannot be laid on the desirability of technical 
education now so long promised, and of a great extension in High Schools and Colleges of the study of the physical ' 
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It hi not to be evpeoted that the Government dan often oreate ndw indnstfiee by iteeUf bat by taming 
a stream of soienoe on the existing arts, and by oansing it to be nnderstood that a knowledge of material natore 
is as worthy an object as ie a wide acquaintance with metaphysics or the oapacity to write flowery English^ it may 
not only produce immediate results, but lay the foundations for future prosperity.*’* • • # # * 

The upper olasses on whom much depends, still require considerable attention. It is extremely desirable 
Upper olaesea of India back- that the natural leaders of the people, whether they be spiritual authorities 
ward in education* as the Bmhmans, or dependent on wealth and position for their importance, 

' sliould not remain apai*t from the general di’ift of education. As a body the orthodox BrahrnanS are well affected 
I towards the English, whose treatment of them contrasts vividly with the oppression which they suffered under their 
previous rulers ; and now that the Punjab University has been created especially for oriental studies, and that 
Sanskrit is once more held in honoiu* in the land of the Veda, it seems that thoy have, as a body, little to complain of. 
Vrheir undoubted iiitollcctiial superiority, and the unlimited authority which thoy wield over two hundred millions of 
Hindus, make their loyalty a matter of peculiar moment. The nobles and rich classes are of considerable, if loss, 

^ importance. But, as special schools have boon provided for thorn, whore every precaution is taken against the 
intrusion of their inferiors, this class, in the absence of any opposing cause, cannot long remain apart. It is obvious 
how much the conferring of honorary distinctions, employment in important posts under Government, and other 
political measures, can contribute to produce this extremely desirable result. In no stage of society is it anything 
but dangerous that thosu who possess leisure, high spirit, and heriditary capacity for ruling, should remain discon- 
tented, disaffected, and unemployed. ”t •#*##•*****♦# 

“ The future of British education in India, conditioned os it must be by various influences, may bo variously 
The future prospeots of construed. It is obvious how greatly the whole future of the empire would 
English education. effected, should some port of it be found colonizable by the English race, 

or on the other hand should the British power sustain a serious roversow Nor must wo overlook the i)ossibility of 
a reaction against European knowledge, or of a religious revival. So far as can be judged, however, none of these 
events are at all prolmblo. Education must for many a year bo dii'octed by an English Government, and on the 
same lines as at present. Of the liigher instruction the English language must long remain the chief medium, as 
well as ono of the most important subjects. But we must repeat once more how desirable it is that physical 
, science, the truths of which can be eveiy where tested, should receive a larger shore of ottention than hitherto. In 
a country where twenty thousand nren and women die yearly from the bite of tho cobra alono, medicine, at any 
rate, would seem to be worth studying. Again, the attention of educated Hindus might well be turned to a greater 
extent on India itself. In what region do animals and plants afford a more interesting study ? Where is there 
mure so()]ie for geology and meteorology ? In what part of tho world is the action of water of greater theoretical 
and practical moment P l^owhere do ethnological and linguistic problems attain to a higher degi*oe of complexity 
and importance. Nowhere does a largei’ mass of material lie ready to the hand of the student of archojology, 
custom, law and usage, oi', finally of the science of religion. In short, both the land and the people offer a vast 
hold for research of every kind, which should be least of all neglected by those who have the right to lay claim to 
both as in a special sense their own. 

“ But we cannot expect to hear of any great improvements or scientific discoveries until research is more 
Wo great improvementB can endowed, and until the rich have been attracted to the new learning. ^ 

toe expected till the richer At present scarcely any one studies except with a view to a profession, and \ 
olMses are attracted to Eng- almost the only real students are the representatives of a dead society and 
Ush education. religion. If the educated Brahmans could, without losing their present j 

position, be attracted to the movement, their superior gifts might give a great impulse to the civilization of India. I 
Now are they entirely obdurate. Even from their short intercourse with tho Greeks, they learnt something which they 
have gratefully recorded. Many of the best students are Brahmans, and now that an English education confers such 
g^at advantages, there is hope that interest X will induce the learned class to anticipate the decay of their authority. 
For the lower classes English education . has something of the character of an emancipation. The uneducated I 
Importance of English edu- Hindu is enslaved in three ways. He is tho slave of custom and caste, of 
oation to the emanoipation of Brahmanism, and of superstition^ A great number of the rayats are, in! 
the lower olasseB* addition, enslaved to the znoaey-lendera. From all of these it is desirable that 

ih^ should bo set free. Here lies the great importance of tho extension of primary education. Among the) 

* Ths History and Proapeeti of British Education in India being the LeBas Prise Essay for 1890. By F. W. Thoznaa, Scholar of 
TYinitj OoUege, Cambridge (1891} j pp. 188-48. t ^>1 PP- ItS, 144, 

X 1 am infermed that a Phodit who knows Bagliih can esslly esm Bi. 100 a month, while if igherant of Bng^sh, he ceiiii4tnfli(ni 
Be. 18. 
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•ubjeotfl now tanght in elementary soliools at least two are caloulated to free the children from errors engrained ' 
in their parents, I mean history and geography. To learn that the world was not made for the Brahmanical 
Indians, that the earth does not consist of concentric rings with India at the centre, nor does it rest on the back 
of a tortoise, cannot but have the secondary result of shaking belief in many other childish fables. Where a little 
elementary science is taught, if it do nothing else, it may make it plain that, whatever bo the power of the 
Brahman, he cannot make water boil at any other temperature than that at which it naturally boils, and that 
even a million repetitions of Rama’s name will not create a good crop without manure, or keep fever away 
from unsanitary homes. Arithmetic, if properly taught, may reveal at what a fearful disadvantage money is 
borrowed when interest is at twelve per cent., and thus encourage prudence by adding to it the power of calcnla- 
tion. But it is not fi*om mere teachiug that the desired results can be expected to flow. To attend a school, 
conducted by non -Brahmanical authorities, in which the high caste boy is treated exactly as the low caste boy, 
-and where facts are taught independently of religious interpretation, must tend to rub the edges off many ancient 
prejudices. It is here that the great importance of the provision of Normal Schools and trained teachers comes in - 
it is obvious how much good can be done by a single able and well-disposed teacher, and how much harm by one 
ill-disposed. What is to be expected from Primary Schools is not that tJie children should pick up very much 
information — a few plain facts will suffice — but that they should learn that there are things which an* every- 
where and at all times immovably true, and should experience the futility of many prejudices which their parents 
are not likely to bo able to shake off ; that it should he as widely as possible known that in the eyes of the (Jovern- 
ment, at any rate, there is no difference between Brahman, Sudra, and ctutcast, but individuals of every class must 
rank by individual merits alone. 

“We will now add a bHef retrospect. The English found in India a widespread system of elementary 

Brief retrospect of the his- higher education, of which the former was mainly practical, the latter mainly 

tory of English education. literary, philosophical, and religious. The first period of British effort, winch 

ended in 1823, was occupied with petty and isolated endeavours, in most cases of a charitable nature and con- 
ducted by Missionaries. During the next period, extending to the year 1 851?, the Government began steadily to 
devote attention to the cause of higher education. This period is more interoBting than either that which pre- 
ceded or that which followed, because during it the most important questions of principle, the position of tlie 
English language and of elementary education, were discussed and settled. In 1854, the despatch of Sir Cliarles 
Wood set forth at length the linos on w'hich operations have since been conducted. Hence the period from 1854,1 
may bo described as one of administration. The chief innovation was the introduction of local rates devoted in 
part to the support of chiefly primary instruction. From 1870 to 1861, the mistaken policy became general of^ 
encouraging departmental as opposed to aided, and higher as opposed to elementary, education. Since the im-f 
portant Commission of 1882-83 this policy has been discontinued. In point of numbers, aided schools now hold f 
the first place : the department comes next ; then unaided hut inspected ; lastly, entirely piivate entorprise. ; 
The indigenous schools have been either absorbed or replaced, and few any longer remain. The Missionaries have ‘ 
acquired considerable control over secondary educatiou, but have not neglected primary. About 200,000 children ! 
are at present under their instruction. In the future, elementary schools should still be the chief care, but a ^ 
proper proportion of institutions of a higher class ought to bo maintained. In the latter the trail) ing should bo less! 
literary, and to a greater extent scientific, than it has hitherto been. Provision is being made for the education of { 
the Native Nobles. Endowment for research is a great desideratum. The educatiou of women still presents | 
practical difficulties, and needs unremitting attention. Religious and moral instruction should not be generally - 
attempted, but the Bible might, should the Natives desire it, be with caution locally introduced. On the subject 
of the use of the English language no dogmatic position can bo adopted : the question must be permitted to S(^tt1e 
itself in the natural way by general convenience, which alone possesses the arhitriurn ac norma loquendi. The 
system of local control is one of great promise, but will for some time need careful watching. Compulsory atten- 
dance at school is a still distant goal. For the present the best policy is to foster private effort, which spreads the 
expenditure over a wide area, and provides a solution for some difficult questions. As regards the sums to be 
expended, there is little prospect of considerable immediate increase. This will have to await the advance of 
general prosperity, which depends on many causes, but can be greatly fostered by the encouragement of practical 
and leientifio training. On the whole, what has been done bears numerically but a small proportion to what ’ 
remains to be effected. 

“ Dull as it may have seemed in the telling, the histoxy of British Education in India is not uninteresting. The ' 

reaotiox^ of the West on the East, and the revival of peoples everywhere visible, , 
Oonoloflion. ^ Japan, in Ohina, in India, is a phenomenon as remarkable as any in histoiy. j 

In T«.iu, a oonntcy whew a social order in theory not nnliko the ideal Bopnblio of Vlato, has been baaed f«w two’ ' 
85 
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yugif ott E deep plflosophy in some respects similar to bis, the study of this reTival oeonot be, without 
Ettra e t ion for edncEted men. A primitive society has suddenly awoke to find itself face to face with an enemy it 
is powerless to resisti,, The system of caste, excellent in many respects * and of unrivalled tenacity, is neither 
habile nor productive enough for the requirements of the modem world-wide competition, from which it would be 
idle to expect that India can stand aside. Caste, it is truly held, must either pass away or suffer modification, and 
herewith the foundations of Hindu society must bo reconstructed. The modem world, where it does not absorb, 
cannot but corrupt and destroy. Of its omissarios, the teacher and the missionary, the repeating rifle and the rum 
bottle, one or other is sure to find an entrance It was fortunate for India that the missionary and the teacher 
arrived first, though tho rum-bottle has of late years made alarming progress. In the East British Education is an 
agent at once destmetive and constructive. Its negative influence, which has been sometimes only too apparent, is 
active oven where least perceived . its positive influence has latterly given many signs of its working. There, for tho 
present, the matter rests. But, whatever may be tho future of tho English connection with India, it is at any rate 
certain that, apart from improbabilities, ‘by planting our language, our bowledgc, and our opinions, in our Asiatic 
territories wo have put a great work beyond the reach of contingencies.’ Tho ideas which have been introduced 
cannot be ineffective or forgotten among a people so interested in intellectual questions as are tho Hindus. Thoy 
oaunot but germinate, and finally change tho whole face of Native society. To many the destruction of tho old 
idyllic life, with its sacred and immemorial customs, even perhaps with its enormities, may give cause for regrat. 
Tho present is, if strong, yet also prosaic. The future must share many of its characteristicB. But wo may 
perhaps here apply tho words of a great English poet 

Haply, tho river of Time— 

As it grows, BB the towns ou its margo 
Fling their wavering lights 
On a wider, statclior Stream- 
May acquire, if not tho calm 
Of its early moantainous shore. 

Yet a solemn peace of its own.” f 

* On this subject, Prof. Monior Wifliams has some remarks in his Brahmmm mi Hinduism ; Fule Chap. XVIII, and osp. p. 461, 
t The History and Troyress of British Sducatm in India being the le Bos Prise Fiaaiffor 1890. By F. W, Thomas, Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge (1891) \ pp. 145-160. 




